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Editor’ s Preface 


The publication of . an Kn£>lish version of ** Das 
Kapital ’* needs no apology. On the eoiitrary, sin 
explanation might be expected why this iMiylish versit)ii 
has been delayed until now, seeing that for some }’<‘:irs past 
the theories advocated in this hook have Ix'en tonstanlly 
referred to, attacked and tlefended, inter|>reted aiul mis- 
interpreted, in the [periodical press aiul the surrent 
literature of both England and America. 

When, soon after the author's tlealh in iKH;?, it be- 
came evident that an JOnglish edition of the work was 
really required, Mr. Samuel Moore, for many years a 
friend of Marx and of the present writer, and than 
whom, perhaps, no one is more conversant with the 
book itself, consented to undertake the translation which 
the literary executors of Marx were anxious to lay be- 
fore the public. It was understood that I should tom- 
parc the MS. with the original work, and sun.gest such 
alterations as I might deem advisabl.e. Whem, by and 
by, it was found that Mr. Moore’s [professional otcu|si. 
tions prevented him from finishing the traii'dation as 
quickly as we all desired, we ghully acce[>tcd f)r. Avciinu/s 
offer to undertake a portion of the work; at the same 
time Mrs. Avcling, Marx's youngest daughter, olfereil to 
check the quotations and to restore the original text of 

A* 
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the numerous passages taken from Knglisli 
Bluebooks and translated by Marx mto <.c 
has been done throughout, with but ;i tew 


.nillitu aiiJ 
] ina n. I his 
mia\ oul.ihlf 


exceptions. 

The following portions of this book have luin li.ms 
lated by Dr. Aveling: (i) Chapters X. T I he Woikin- 
Day), and XI. (Rate and Mass of Surplus Valiu-); 

Part VI. (Wages, comprising Chapters XIX. to XXII.;; 
(3) from Chapter XXIV, Section 4 (Cirt iniu t.iru es tli.it 
&c.) to the end of the book, comprising the latfei pait 
of Chapter XXIV., Chapter XXV., ami the whole of 
Part VIII. (Chapters XXVI. to XXX 111 .); (p the two 
Author’s prefaces. All the rest ot the hook ha^ heeu 
done by Mr. Moore. While, thus, each ot the ti.m 
lators is responsible for his share of the woik ou]\, 1 

bear a joint responsibility for the whole. 

The third German edition, which has been ni.uie 
the basis of our work throughout, was prepaieil Uj 
me, in 1883, with the assistance of notes lelt l«; the 
author, indicating the passages of the sctoml eilituMi 
to be replaced by designated passages, Immii fhe 
French text published in 1873.* alteiation. thie. 

dfected in the text of the second edition geiu’ralh i<wti 
cided with changes prescribed by Marx in a set of AI.s. 
instructions for an English translation that was planneil, 
about ten years ago, in America, but ahniuloued t hieflv f»>r 
want of a fit and proper translator. 'J'his MS, was pl.u eil 
at our disposal by our old friend Mr. V\ A. .Soi-e of 
Hoboken N.J. It designates some further intei jiolaf «<*ns 
from the French edition; but, being so many jeais older 


\ par Kaxl Marx. Traduction dc M. J. Koi. r-nii 10 

ment TCVMte par I’autwr. Paris. LachaW» Thw iran.UiI.ui. r p.s udh in 

to considerable allcMiious in and .iddiinm. 

to tha teat of the second German edition. 
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than the final instructions for the third edition, I did not 
consider myself at liberty to make use of it otherwise 
than sparingly, and chiefly in cases where it helped us 
over diflicultics. In the same way, the J^'rench text has 
been referred to in most of the difficult passages, as an 
indicator of what the author himself was prepared to 
sacrifice wherever something of the full import of the 
original had to be sacrificed in the rendering. 

'riierc is, however, one difficulty we could not spare 
the reader: the use of certain terms in a sense diirerent 
from what they have, not only in common life, but in 
ordinary political economy. But this was unavoidable. 

cry new aspect of a science involves a revolution in 
the tc'chnical terms of that science. 'I his is best shown by 
cheniivStry, where the whole of the terminology is radically 
changed about once in twenty years, and where you will 
hardly find a single organic coinjiound that has not gone 
through a whole series of dilVcrent names. Political 
b'conoiny has generally been content to take, just as they 
were, the terms of commercial and industrial life, and to 
operate with them, entirely failing to see that by so doing, 
it confined itself within the narrow circle of ideas 
t'xpressetl by those terms. 'rhus, though perfectly aware 
that both profits and rent arc* but sub-divisit)ns, frag- 
n\ents of that unpaid part of the product which the 
labourer has to supply to his employer (its first appro- 
priator, though not its ultimate exclusive owner), yet 
even classical Political J'iConomy never went beyond 
the received notions of profit anil rent, never examined 
this unpaid part of the product (called by Marx siirplus- 
protluct) in its integrity as a whole, and therefore never 
arrived at a clear comprehension, either of its origin and 
nature, or of the laws that regulate the subsequent distri- 
bution of its value. Similarly all industry, not agricultural 
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or handicraft, is indiscriminately comprised in the term of 
manufacture, and thereby the distinction is obliterated be- 
tween two great and essentially different periods of econ- 
omic history: the period of manufacture proper, based on 
the division of manual labour, and the period of modern 
industry based on machinery. It is, however, self evi- 
dent that a theory which views modern capitalist pro- 
duction as a mere passing stage in the economic history 
of mankind, must make use of terms different from those 
habitual to writers who look upon that form of proiiuc- 
tion as imperishable and final. 

A word respecting the author’s method of quoting 
may not be out of place. In the majority of cases, the 
quotations serve, in the usual way, as documentary’ evi- 
dence in support of assertions made in the text. But in m.iiiy 
instances, passages from economic writers arc quoted m 
order to indicate when, where, and by whom a cert.iin 
proposmon was for the first time clearly enuncited. 
This IS done in cases where the proposition quoted is ot im- 
portance as being a more or less adequate expression of the 
conditions of social production and exchange prewilent 

or Si<^sn“f Marx’s recognition, 

taken from the history of the science. " -T 

only." sTtS'^firsrroT'* 

in itself Lh l. r ^ ^ ® measure a whole 

When Book III. has been brt^ht ott “Ih 
German, it will then be soon £ u ^ onSmal 

preparing an English edSon of boT^ 
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“ Das Kapital ** is often called, on the Continent, 
“ the Bible of the working class.” U’hat the conclusions 
arrived at in this work are daily more and more becoming 
the fundamental principles of the great working class 
movement, not only in Germany and Switzerland, but in 
France, in Holland and Belgium, in America, and even 
in Italy and Spain; that everywhere the working class 
more and more recognises, in these conclusions, the luosl 
adequate expression of its condition and of its aspirations, 
nobody acquainted with that movement will deny. 
And in Kngland, too, the theories of Mai'X, even at this 
moment, exercise a powerful influence upon tlie soci.ilist 
movement which is spreading in the ranks of ‘‘cultured” 
people no less than in those of the working class. But 
that is not all. The time is rapiilly approaching whc*n 
a thorough examination of hjigland’s economic |>osition 
will impose itself as an irresistible national necessity. 'The 
working of the industrial system of this country, impos- 
sible without a constant and rapid extension oi' pr(>~ 
duction, and therefore of markets, is coining to a lIcsuI 
stop. Free trade has exhausted its resources; even 
Manchester doubts this its quondam economic gospel.* 
Foreign industry, rapitlly developing, stares Fnglish pro- 
duction in the face everywhere, not only in protectee,!, but 
also in neutral markets, and even on this side of the 
Channel, While the ]7roductive j-jower increases in a 
geometric, the extension of markets proceeds at l^cst in 
an arithmetic ratio. 'fhe decennial cycle of stagnation, 


* At the quarterly nieeliiif? ol the JVI.im hesu-r Clunil)t'i i>f t 'Diunim-t', 
held this aftenioou, a warm discusdon look pkire oii the '.iibjcil ol l'’ic*e 
I'rade. A resolution was iiiovL'd to the oHeci ili.ii “h^ninj!; VN.uioil in v.iin 
40 years for other nations u> follow the Free 'rracle ev.imple t»l ICnyl.iml 
this Chamber thinks the tiiiu* has now arrived to reconsider that po.iri tn.” 
The resolution was rejected by a iiiajoiity of one only, the ii|,*ines beme 
21 for, and 22 against. — Nttv. i, 1886, 
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prosperity’, over-production and crisis, ever recurrent 
from 1S25 to 1867, seems indeed to have run its course; 
but only to land us in the slough of despond of a per- 
manent and chronic depression. The sighed-for period 
of prosperity will not come; as often as we seem to per- 
ceive its heralding symptoms, so often do they again 
vanish into air. Meanwhile, each succeeding winter brings 
up afresh the great question, “ what to do with the 
unemployed **; but while the number of the unemployed 
keeps swelling from year to year, there is nobody to 
answer that question; and we can almost calculate the 
moment when the unemployed losing patience, will 
take their own fate into their own hands. Surely, at such 
a moment, the voice ought to be heard of a man whose 
whole theory is the result of a life-long study of the 
economic history and condition of England, and whom 
that study led to the conclusion that, at least in Europe, 
England is the only country where the inevitable social 
revolution might be effected entirely by peaceful and 
legal means. He certainly never forgot to add that he 
hardly expected the English ruling classes to submit 

without a “pro-slavery rebellion ” to this peaceful and 
legal revolution. 


SozemSer 5 , 1886 


FREDERICK ENGELS 
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I. TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The work, the first volume of which I now submit 
to the public, forms the continuation of my “ /Cur 
Kritik der Politischen Oekonomie (A contribution to 
the criticism of Political ICconomy) published in 1 8 <1:9. 
The long pause between the first part and the continu- 
ation is due to an illness of many years’ duration th.it 
again and again interrupted my work. 

The substance of that earlier work is summarised tn 
the first three chapters of this volume. 'I'his is done 
not merely for the sake of connection and completeness. 
The presentation of the subject-matter is inijiroved. As 
far as circumstances in any way jiermit, many points 
only hinted at in the earlier book are here worked out 
more fully, whilst, conversely, points worked out fully 
there are only touched upon in this volume. 'Idle 
sections on the history of the theories of v.ihie ami of 
money are now, of course, left out altogether. 'The 
reader of the earlier work will find, however, in the 
notes to the first chapter additional sources ol relerem.e 
relative to the history of those theories. 

Every beginning is difficult, holds in all sciences, 'i'o 
understand the first chapter, especially the section that 
contains the analysis of commodities, will, theiefore, j>rc- 
sent the greatest difficulty, 'J'hat which coiicerns more 
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especially the analysis of the substance of value and the 
magnitude of value, I have, as much as it was possible, 
popularised.* The value-form, whose fully developed 
shape is the money form, is very elementary and simple. 
Nevertheless, the human mind has for more than 2000 
years sought in vain to get to the bottom of it, whilst on 
the other hand, to the successful analysis of much more 
composite and complex forms, there has been at least an 
approximation. Why? Because the body, as an organic 
whole, is more easy of study than are the cells of that 
body. In the analysis of economic forms, moreover, 
neither microscopes nor chemical reagents are of use. 
The force of abstraction must replace both. But in 
bourgeois society the commodity-form of the product of 
labour — or the value-form of the commodity — is the 
economic cell-form. To the superficial observer, the 
analysis of these forms seems to turn upon minutiae. It 
does in fact deal with minutiae, but they are of the same 
order as those dealt with in microscopic anatomy. 

With the exception of the section on value-form, 
therefore, this volume cannot stand accused on the score 
of difficulty. I pre-suppose, of course, a reader who is 
willing to learn something new and therefore to think 
for himself. 

The physicist either observes physical phenomena 

* This is the more necessary, as even the section, of Ferdinand LassaUe’s 
work against Schnlze-Dditzsch, in which, he professes to give “ the intel- 
lectnal qnintessence ” of my explanations on these subjects, contains iin- 
portant mistakes. If Ferdinand Bas s alle has borrowed almost literiilly 
fiom my writing^ and without any acknowledgment^ alt the general 
theoretical propwitions in his economic works, e.g,^ those on the historical 
character of capital, on the connection between the conditions of produc- 
tion and the mode of production, &c., &c. even to the terminology created 
ly m^ this may perhaps be due to purposes of propaganda. I am here, 
of conr^ not speaking of his detailed working out and application of these 
propositions, with which I have nothing to do. 
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where they occur in their most typical form and most 
free from disturbing influence, or, wherever possible, he 
makes experiments under conditions that assure the 
occurrence of the phenomenon in its normality. In this 
work I have to examine the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, and the conditions of production and exchange cor- 
responding to that mode. Up to the present time, thcir 
classic ground is England. That is the reason why Eng- 
land is used as the chief illustration in the development 
of my theoretical ideas. If, however, the German reader 
shrugs his shoulders at the condition of the J^mglish in- 
dustrial and agricultural labourers, or in optimist fashion 
comforts himself with the thought that in ( icnnany 
things are not nearly so bad; I must plainly tell him, 
te fabula Tiarratur! ** 

Intrinsically, it is not a question ol the higher or 
lower degree of development of the social antagonisms 
that result from the natxiral laws of capitalist production. 
It is a question of these laws themselves, of these 
tendencies working with iron necessity towards inevit- 
able results. The country that is more developed indus- 
trially only shows, to the less developed, the image of 
its own future. 

But apart from this. Where capitalist production is 
fully naturalised among the Germans (for instance, in the 
factories proper) the condition of things is much worse 
than in England, because the counterpoise of the h’actory 
Acts is wanting. In all other spheres, we, like all the 
rest of Continental Western Europe, suffer not only from 
the development of capitalist procluctiotj, but also from 
the incompleteness of that development. Alongside of 
modern evils, a whole series of inherited evils oppress 
us, arising from the passive survival of antiquated modes 
of production, with their inevitable train of social and 
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Z3o2iticaI anachronisms. suffer not only from the 

living, but from the dead. Le mort saisit le ‘uif! 

The social statistics of Germany and the rest of Con- 
tinental Western Europe are, in comparison with those 
of England, wretchedly compiled. But they raise the 
veil just enough to let us catch a glimpse of the Medusa 
head behind it. We should be appalled at the state of 
things at home, if, as in England, our governments and 
parliaments appointed periodically commissions of en- 
quiry into economic conditions; if these commissions were 
armed with the same plenary powers to get at the truth; 
if it was possible to find for this purpose men as competent, 
as free from partisanship and respect of persons as are 
the English factory-inspectors, her medical reporters 
on public health, her commissioners of enquiry into the 
exploitation of women and children, into housing and 
food. Perseus wore a magic cap that the monsters 
he hunted down might not see him. We draw the 

magic cap down over eyes and ears as a make-believe 
that there are no monsters. 


Let us not deceive ourselves on this. As in the i8th 
century, the American war of independence sounded the 
tocsin for the European middle-class, so in the 19th century 
the American civil war sounded it for the European 
working-class. In England the progress of social dis- 
integration is palpable. When it has reached a certain 
point. It must re-act on the continent. There it will take 
a orm more brutal or more humane, according to the 
egree of development of the working-class itself. Apart 
from higher motives, therefore, their own most imLr- 
nterests dictate to the classes that are for the 

X'T h-^cT of all legally remov- 

cIms 'Fo7“th“ of the working 

r this reason, as well as others, I have given 
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so large a space in this volume to the history, the de- 
tails, and the results of English factory legislation. One 
nation can and should learn from others. And even 
when a society has got upon the right track for the dis- 
covery of the natural laws of its movement — and it is the 
ultimate aim of this work, to lay bare the economic law 
of motion of modern society — it can neither clear by 
bold leaps, nor remove by legal enactments, the obstacles 
offered by the successive phases of its normal develop- 
ment, But it can shorten and lessen the birth-pangs. 

Xo prevent possible misunderstanding, a word. I 
paint the capitalist and the landlord in no sense (onhnr 
de rose. But here individuals are dealt with only in so far 
as they are the personifications of economic categories, 
embodiments of particular class-relations and class- 
interests. My standpoint, from which the evolution of 
the economic formation of society is viewed as a process 
of natural history, can less than any other make the 
individual responsible for relations whose creature he 
socially remains, however much he may subjectively 
raise himself above them. 

In the domain of Political Economy, free scientific 
enquiry meets not merely the same enemies as in all 
other domains. The peculiar nature of the material it 
deals with, summons as foes into the field of battle the 
most violent, mean and malignant passions of the human 
breast, the Furies of private interest. The English l'’.stab- 
lishcd Church, will more readily pardon an attack 

on 38 of its 39 articles than on ;,‘j, of its income. Now- 
a-days atheism itself is culpa /vvis, as compared with 
criticism of existing property relations. Nevertheless, 
there is an unmistakable advance. 1 refer, to the 

bluebook published within the last few weeks: “ Corre- 
spondence with Her Majesty's Missions Abroad, regard- 
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ins Industrial Questions and Trades Unions. The 
representatives of the English Crown in foreign countries 
there declare in so many words that in Germany, in 
France, to be brief, in all the civilised states of the 
European continent, a radical change in the existing 
relations between capital and labour is as evident and 
inevitable as in England. At the same time, on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Wade, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, declared in public meetings 
that, after the abolition of slavery, a radical change of 
the relations of capital and of property in land is next 
upon the order of the day. TT'hese are signs ot the 
times, not to be hidden by purple mantles or black 
cassocks. They do not signify that to-morrow a miracle 
■will happen. They show that, within the ruling-classes 
themselves, a foreboding is dawning, that the present 
society is no solid crystal, but an organism capable of 
change, and is constantly changing. 

The second volume of this work will treat of the pro- 
cess of the circulation of capital^ (Book II.), and of the 
varied forms assumed by capital in the course of its 
development (Book III.), the third and last volume 
(Book IV.), the history of the theory. 

Every opinion based on scientific criticism I welcome. 
As to the prejudices of so-called public opinion, to which 
I have never made concessions, now as aforetime the 
maxim of the great Florentine is mine: 

“Segui il tuo corso, e lascia dir le genti.’* 

KARL MARX. 

Lo^DON 

z5, 1867 

> On p. 576 the author explains what he comprises under this head. 
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II. TO THE SECOND EDITION.* 

To the present moment Political I^conomy, in Ger- 
many, is a foreign science. CJustav von ( hiHch in his 
‘‘ Historical description of Commerce, Industry, &:c.,“ 
especially in the two first volumes pEiblishcd in iflTr'), 
has examined at length the historical circumstances th..t 
prevented, in Germany, the development of the capitalist 
mode of production, and consequently the development, 
in that country, of modern bourgeois society. T'hus the 
soil whence Political Economy springs was wanting. 
This “ science had to be imported from Faigl.iml and 
France as a ready-made article; its CJcrman professors 
remained schoolboys. The theoretical expression of a 
foreign reality was turned, in their hands, into a col- 
lection of dogmas, interpreted by them in t<‘rnm of the 
petty trading world around them, luul thereiore mis- 
interpreted. The feeling of scientiiic impoience, a 
feeling not wholly to be rcpresseil, and the uneasy con- 
sciousness of having to touch a subject in reality ft>reigii 
to them, was but imperfectly concealed, either umler a 
parade of literary and historical erudition, or by an 
admixture of extraneous material, borrowed from the so- 
called “ Kameral ” sciences, a medley of smatleriiins, 
through whose purgatory the hopeless candiilate for the 
German bureaucracy has to pass. 

Since 1848 capitalist production has developed rapidly 
in Ci’ermany, and at the present time it is in the full 
bloom of speeulation and swindling. but fate is still 
unpropitioiis to our professional <‘Conomists. At the 
time wdien they were able to deal with Political Feonomy 
in a straightforward fashion, modern economic coiuiitions 

* Sc(* notes ti> pp. 842—81.6 rejiriut). 

a GeochichUicho Djiblcllunj; ilei IJamlels, tier Cewtrlie uaU de, A^ker- 
baus, &c., von C 7 ustav von (Julich. ^ vols., Jena, 1830--1 5. 
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did not actually exist in Germany. And as soon as these 
conditions did come into existence, they did so under cir- 
cumstances that no longer allowed of their being really 
and impartially investigated within the bounds of the 
bourgeois horizon. In so far as Political Econo^my 
remains within that horizon, in so far, z.^., as the capita- 
list regime is looked upon as the absolutely hnal form of 
social production, instead of as a passing historical phase 
of its evolution. Political Economy can remain a science 
only so long as the class-struggle is latent or manifests 
itself only in isolated and sporadic phenomena. 

Let us take England. Its political economy belongs 
to the period in which the class-struggle was as yet un- 
developed. Its last great representative, Ricardo, in 
the end, consciously makes the antagonism of class- 
interests, of wages and profits, of profits and rent, the 
starting-point of his investigations, naively taking this 
antagonism for a social law of nature. But by this 
start the science of bourgeois economy had reached the 
limits beyond which it could not pass. Already in the 
lifetime of Ricardo, and in opposition to him, it was met 
by criticism, in the person of Sismondi.^ 

The succeeding period, from 1820 to 1830, was 
notable in England for scientific activity in the domain 
of Political Economy. It was the time as well of the 
vulgarising and extending of Ricardo’s theory, as of the 
contest of that theory with the old school. Splendid 
tournaments were held. What was done then, is little 
known to the Continent generally, because the polemic 
is for the most part scattered through articles in reviews, 
occasional literature and pamphlets. The unprejudiced 
character of this polemic — although the theory of 


* See my work “ Zur Kzitik, &c p, 39. 
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Ricardo already serves, in exceptional cases, as a weapon 
of attack upon bourgeois economy — is explained by the 
circumstances of the time. On the one hand, modern 
industry itself was only just emerging from the age of 
childhood, as is shown by the fact that with the crisis 
of 1825 it for the first time opens the periodic cycle of 
its modern life. On the other hand, the class-struggle 
between capital and labour is forced into the background, 
politically by the discord between the governments and 
the feudal aristocracy gathered around the Holy Alliance 
on the one hand, and the popular masses, led by the bour- 
geoisie on the other; economically by the quarrel between 
industrial capital and aristocratic landed property — a 
quarrel that in France was concealed by the opposition 
between small and large landed property, and that 
in Fngland broke out openly after the Corn Laws. ^J'he 
literature of Political Kconomy in lingland at this time 
calls to mind the stormy forward movement in France 
after Dr. Quesnay^s death, but only as a Saint Martin’s 
summer reminds us of spring. With the year 1830 
came the decisive crisis. 

In France and in Kngland the bourgeoisie had con- 
quered political power, 'rhenceforth, the class-struggle^ 
practically as well as theoretically, took on more anti 
more outspoken and threatening forms. It sounded the 
knell of scientific bourgeois economy. It was thenceforth 
no longer a question, whether this theorem or that was 
true, but whether it was useful to capital or harmful^ 
expedient or inexpedient, politically dangerous or not. 
In place of disinterested enquirers, there were hired prize- 
fighters; in place of genuine scientific research, the bad 
conscience and the evil intent of apologetic. Still, even 
the obtrusive pamphlets with which the Anti-Corn laiw 
League, led by the manufacturers Cob den and Bright, 
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deiuged the world, have a historic interest, if no scientific 
one, on account of their polemic against the landed aris- 
tocracy. But since then the Free Trade legislation, 
inaugurated by Sir Robert Peel, has deprived vulgar 
economy of this its last sting. 

The Continental revolution of 1848-9 also had its re- 
action in England. Men who still claimed some scien- 
tific standing and aspired to be something more than 
mere sophists and sycophants of the ruling-classes, tried 
to harmonise the Political Economy of capital with the 
claims, no longer to be ignored, of the proletariat. 
Hence a shallow syncretism, of which John Stuart Mill 
is the best representative. It is a declaration of bank- 


ruptcy by bourgeois economy, an event on which the 
great Russian scholar and critic, N. Tschernyscliewsky, 
has thrown the light of a master mind in his “ Outlines 
t)f Political Economy according to Mill,** 

In Germany, therefore, the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion came to a head, after its antagonistic character had 
alrrady, in France and England, shown itself in a fierce 
strife of classes. And meanwhile, moreover, the CJernian 
proletariat had attained a much more clear class-con- 
sciousness than the German bourgeoisie. Thus, at the 
very moment when a bourgeoisie science of political 
economy seemed at last possible in Germany, it had in 
reality again become impossible. 

Ender these circumstances its professors fell into two 
groups. The one set, prudent, practical business folk, 

the most superficial 
ere ore e most adequate representative ot the 
apologetic of vulgar economy; the other, proud of the 

ssicai time of bourgeois economy, so 
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also in the time of its decline, the Germans remained 
mere schoolboys, imitators and followers, petty retailers 
and hawkers in the service of the great foreign whole- 
sale concern. 

The peculiar historic development of German society 
therefore forbids, in that country, all original work in 
bourgeois economy; but not the criticism ot that 
economy. So far as such criticism represents a class, it 
can only represent the class whose vocation in history 
is the overthrow of the capitalist mode of production 
and the final abolition of all classes — the proletariat. 

The learned and unlearned spokesmen of the German 
bourgeoisie tried at first to kill “ IDas Kapital ” by silence, 
as they had managed to do with my earlier writings. As 
soon as they found that these tactics no longer fitted in 
with the conditions of the time, they wrote, under pretence 
of criticising my book, prescriptions “ for the tranquillisa- 
tion of the bourgeois mind.*’ But they found in the 
workers’ press — sec, Joseph Dietzgen’s articles in 

the “Volksstaat ” — antagonists stronger than themselves, 
to whom (down to this very day) they owe a reply.* 

An excellent Russian translation of “ Das Kapital ” ap- 

' 'riic nicaly-mou tiled babblers of tJernian vulgar economy fell foul f)f 
the style of iny book. No one can feel llio literary shortcomings in “ Da. 
Kapital ” more strongly than I myself. Yel I will for the benefit and the 
enjoyment of these gentlemen and their public quote in thi'i Connecticut 
one Knglisli and one Russian notice. 'J’he “ Suiiirdiiy Review,” always 
hostile to nty views, said in its notice of the first edition : “ The preiJonta- 
tion of the subject invests the drie.st economic (|ti(‘.stion . with a certain 
peculiar charm.” 'I'he “ St. Petersburg Journal ” (Sankt-Pelerhurgskie 
V iedoinosti), in its issue of April 20, 1872, niys: ” 'I'lie presentation of 
the subject, with the ejtcuplion of one or two exceptionally special parts, 
is distinguished by its comprehensibility by the general reader, its clear- 
ness, and, in spite of the .seienlific intricacy of the subject, by an unusual 
liveliness. Tn this n .pect th<* author in no way n‘seml>l»*s . . , the 
majority of German scholars who . . . write their bor>ks in .1 language 'u> 
dry and obscure tluit the heads of ordinary mortals are cracked by it.” 
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peared in the spring of 187^^. The edition of 3.000 
copies is already nearly exhausted. As early as 1871, 
A. Sieber, Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Kiev, in his work ** David Ricardo’s Theory of 
Value and Capital,” referred to my theory of value, of 
money and capital, as in its fundamentals a necessary 
sequel to the teaching of Smith and Ricardo. That 
which astonishes the VTestern European in the reading 
of this excellent work, is the author’s consistent and firm 
grasp of the purely theoretical position. 

That the method employed in Das Kapital ” has 
been little understood, is shown by the various concep- 
tions, contradictory one to another, that have been 
formed of it. 

Thus the Paris Revue Positivtste reproaches me in that, 
on the one hand, I treat economics metaphysically, and 
on the other hand — ^imaginel — confine myself to the 
mere critical analysis of actual facts, instead of writing 
receipts (Comtist ones?) for the cook-shops of the future. 
In answer to the reproach in re metaphysics, Professor 
Sieber has it; “ In so far as it deals with actual theory, 
the method of Marx is the deductive method of the 
whole English school, a school whose failings and virtues 
are common to the best theoretic economists.” M. Block 
— “ Les th^oriciens du socialisme en Allemagne, Extrait 
du Journal des Economistes, Juillet et Aofit 1872 ” — 
makes the discovery that my method is analytic and 
says; “Par cct ouvrage M. Marx se classe parmi les 
esprits analytiques les plus ^minents,^’ German reviews, 
of course, shriek out at “ Hegelian sophistics.” The 
European Adessenger of St. Petersburg, in an article deal- 
ing exclusively with the method of “Das Kapital ” 
(May number, 1872, pp. 427-436), finds my method of 
inquiry severely realistic, but my method of presentation, 
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unfortunately, German-dialectical. It says: “At first 
sight, if the judgment is based on the external form of 
the presentation of the subject, Marx is the most ideal 
of ideal philosophers, always in the German, the 

bad sense of the word. But in point of fact he is 
infinitely more realistic than all his fore-runners in the 
work of economic criticism. He can in no sense be 
called an idealist.” I cannot answer the writer better 
than by aid of a few extracts from his own criticism, 
which may interest some of my readers to whom the 
Russian original is inaccessible. 

After a quotation from the preface to my “ Criticism 
of Political Economy,” Berlin, 1859, pp. 4-7, where 1 dis- 
cuss the materialistic basis of my method, the writer goes 
on: “ The one thing which is of moment to Marx is to 
find the law of the phenomena with whose investigation he 
is concerned; and not only is that law of moment to him 
which governs these phenomena, in so far as they have 
a definite form and mutual connection within a given 
historical period. Of still greater moment to him is 
the law of their variation, of their development, /.£?., of 
their transition from one form into another, from one 
series of connections into a different one. 'I'his law once 
discovered, he investigates in detail the eftects in which 
It manifests itself in social life. Consequently, Marx 
only troubles himself about one thing; to show, by 
rigid scientific investigation, the necessity of succe.ssive 
determinate orders of social conditions, and to establish, 
as impartially as possible, the facts that serve him for 
fundamental starting points. For this it is quite enough, 
if he proves, at the same time, both the necessity of 
the present order of things, and the necessity of another 
order into which the first must inevitably pass over; 
and this all the same, whether men believe or do not 
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believe it, whether they are conscious or unconscious of 
It. iNIarx treats the social movement as a process 
of natural history, governed by laws not only indepen- 
dent of human will, consciousness and intelligence, but 
rather, on the contrary, determining that will, conscious- 
ness and intelligence. ... If in the history of civilisa- 
tion the conscious element plays a part so subordinate, 
then it is self-evident that a critical inquiry whose sub- 
ject-matter is civilisation, can, less than anything else, 
have for its basis any form of, or any result of, conscious- 
ness. That is to say, that not the idea, but the 
material phenomenon alone can serve as its starting- 
point. Such an inquiry will confine itself to the (.011- 
frontation and the comparison of a fact, not with icicMs, 
but with another fact. For this inquiry, the one thing 
of moment is, that both facts be investigated as accur- 
ately as possible, and that they actually form, each with 
respect to the other, different momenta of an evolution; 
but most important of all is the rigid analysis of the 
series of successions, of the sequences and concatenations 
in which the different stages of such an evolution pre- 
sent themselves. £ut it will be said, the general la\\'s 
of economic life are one and the same, no matter 
whether they are applied to the present or the jia.st. 
This Marx directly denies. According to him, such 
abstract laws do not exist. On the contrary, in his 
®P^tiion every historical period has laws of its own. 

As soon as society has outlived a given period of develop- 
ment, and is passing over from one given stage to another. 

It begins to be subject also to other laws. In a word,' 
economic life offers us a phenomenon analogous to the 
history of evolution in other branches of biology. The 
old economists misunderstood the nature of economic 
Jaws when they likened them to the laws of physics and 
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chemistry. A more thorough analysis of phenomena 
shows that social organisms differ among themselves as 
fundamentally as plants or animals. Nay, one and the 
same phenomenon falls under quite different laws in 
consequence of the different structure of those organisms 
as a whole, of the variations of their individii.il organs, 
of the different conditions in which those organs function, 
&c. Marx, denies that the law of population is the 

same at all times and in all places. He asserts, on the 
contrary, that every stage of development has its own 
law of population. . . . With the varying degree of 
development of productive power, social conditions and 
the laws governing them vary too. Whilst Marx sets 
himself the task of following and explaining from this 
point of view the economic system established by the 
sway of capital, he is only formulating, in a stric'tlv 
scientific manner, the aim that every accurate investiga- 
tion into economic life must have. 'fhe scientific value of 
such an inquiry lies in the disclosing of the special l.iws 
that regulate the origin, existence, dcvclojmient, ileith 
of a given social organism and its rcjdaccmeiil by 
another and higher one. And it is this value that, in 
point of fact, Marx’s book has.” 

Whilst the writer pictures what he takes to be 
actually my method, in this striking and fas far as eon 
cerns my own application of itj generous way, what 
else is he picturing but the dialectic method? 

Of course the method ol' jn-eseiitation must difi'er in form 
from that of iiu|iiiry. ’I'he latter has to appri>printe 
the material in detail, to analyse its diflerent forms of 
development, to trace out their iuner connection. <')nly 
after this work is done, can the actual movement be 
adequately described. II this is df)iic successfully, if 
the life of the subject-matter is ideally refloLted as in a 
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inirror, then it may appear as if we had before us a 
mere z. priori construction. 

My dialectic method is not only different from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the 

life-process of the human brain, the process of 

thinking, which, under the name of “ the Idea,” he 
even transforms into an independent subject, is the 
demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is only 
the external, phenomenal form of “ the Idea.” With 
me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the 
material world reflected by the human mind, and trans- 
lated into forms of thought. 

The mystifying side of Hegelian dialectic I criticised 
nearly thirty years ago, at a time when it was still the 
fashion. But just as I was working at the first volume 
of Has Kapital,” it was the good pleasure of the 
peevish, arrogant, mediocre Ehrlyovoi who now talk large 
in cultured Germany, to treat Hegel in the same way us 
the brave Moses Mendelssohn in Lessing’s time treated 
Spinoza, i,e,, as a “dead dog.” I therefore openly 
avowed myself the pupil of that mighty thinker, and 
even here and there, in the chapter on the theory of value 
^quetted with the modes of expression peculiar to him" 
The mystification which dialectic suffers in Hegers hands 
by no means prevents him from being the first to present 
Its general form of working in a comprehensive and con- 
scious manner. With him it is standing on its head. It 
must be turned right side up again, if you would dis- 
cover the rational kernel within the mystical shell. 

.V . ®cause It seemed to transfigure and to tilorifv 

‘.r "■‘"“I ^ 

Snair. f “domination to bourgeoisdom and its doc- 
trinaire professors, because it includes in its comprehen- 
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sion and affirmative recognition of the existing state of 
things, at the same time, also, the recognition of the 
negation of that state, of its inevitable breaking iip; 
because it regards every historically developed social form 
as in fluid movement, and therefore takes into account 
its transient nature not less than its momentary exist- 
ence; because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is in 
its essence critical and revolutionary. 

The contradictions inherent in the movement of 
capitalist society impress themselves upon the pJMClual 
bourgeois most strikingly in the changes of the periodic 
cycle, through which modern industry runs, and whose 
crowning point is the universal crisis. That crisis is once 
again approaching, although as yet but in its preliminary 
stage; and by the universality of its theatre and the 
intensity of its action it will dium dialectics even into 
the heads of the mushroom-upstarts of the new, holy 
Prusso-German empire. 

KARk MARX 

London 

January z4, 1873 
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ence.* Neither are we here concerned to know how the object 
satisfies these wants, whether directly as means of subsistence, 

or indirectly as means of production. i_ i i j 

Every useful thing, as iron, paper, &c., may be looked at 
from the two points of view of quality and quantity. It is 
an assemblage of many properties, and may therefore^ be of 
use in various ways. To discover the various uses of things is 
the work of history.* So also is the establishment of socially- 
recognised standards of measure for the quantities of these 
useful objects. The diversity of these measures has its origin 
partly in the diverse nature of the objects to be measured, 
partly in convention. 

The utility of a thing makes it a use-value. 3 But this 
utility is not a thing of air. Being limited by the physical 
properties of the commodity, it has no existence apart from 
that commodity. A commodity, such as iron, corn, or a 
diamond, is therefore, so far as it is a material thing, a use- 
value, something useful. This property of a commodity is 
independent of the amount of labour required to appropriate 
its useful qualities. When treating of use-values, we always 
assume to be dealing with definite quantities, such as dozens 
of watches, yards of linen, or tons of iron. The \ise-values of 
commodities furnish the material for a special study, that 
of the commercial knowledge of commodities.4 Use-value.s 
become a reality only by use or consumption; they also con- 

s IDesiiie implies 'want; it is the appetite of the mind, and as natural us huiif^'er to 
the bodj. . . . The greatest number (of things) have their value from supplying the 
wants of the mind.” Nicolas Barbon : ^ Discourse on coining the new iiu>ney 

lighter, in answer to Mr. Locke's Considerations,” &c. London, 1696, pp. a, 3. 

^ ” Tt^gs have an zntiinsick 'vertue ” (this is Barbon’s special term for value in use) 

" which in all places have the same vertue; as the loadstone to attract U'on ” (l.e„ 
p. Q. The property which the magnet possesses of attracting iron, became of uw,* only 
after by means of that property the polarity of the magnet had been discovered, 

3 “ The natuzal -worth of anything consists in its fitness to supply the neccbsities, ot 
serve the conveniences of human life.” Qohn Locke, “ Some considerations on ilu* 
consequences of tte lowering of interest, 1691,” in Works Edit. Lond., *777, Vol. 11 ., 
p. aS.) In English -writers of the 17th century -we ftequently find worth ** in the 
sense of value in use, and " value ” in the sense of exchange -value. This is quite in 
accor^ce with the spirit of a language that likes to use a Teutonic word for Uui 
actual thing, and a Romance -word for its reflexion. 

< In bourgeois societies the economical fictio juris prevails, that every one, as u 
buyer, possesses an encyclopaedic knowledge of commodities. 
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stitute the substance of all wealth, whatever may be the social 
form of that wealth. In the form of society we are about to 
consider, they are, in addition, the material depositories of 
exchange value. 

Exchange value, at first sight, presents itself as a quantitative 
relation, as the proportion in which values in use of one sort 
are exchanged for those of another sort,’^ a relation constantly 
changing with time and place. Hence exchange value appears 
to be something accidental and purely relative, and conse- 
quently an intrinsic value, /.if., an exchange value that is 
inseparably connected with, inherent in commodities, seems a 
contradiction in terms.* Let us consider the matter a little 
more closely. 

A given commodity, e.g., a quarter of wheat, is exchanged 
for X blacking, y silk, or z gold, &:c. — ^in short, for other com- 
modities in the most different proportions. Instead of one 
exchange value, the wheat has, therefore, a great many. But 
since x blacking, y silk, or z gold, &c., each represent the 
exchange value of one quarter of wheat, x blacking, y silk, 
z gold, &c,, must, as exchange values, be replaceable by each 
other, or equal to each other. Xherefore, first; the valid 
exchange values of a given commodity express something 
equal; secondly, exchange value, generally, is only the mode 
of expression, the phenomenal form, of something contained 
in it, yet distinguishable from it. 

Let us take two commodities, e.g.^ corn and iron. ^I'he pro- 
portions in which they arc exchangeable, whatever those pro- 
portions may be, can always be represented by an equation in 
which a given quantity of corn is equated to some quantity of 
iron: e.g.^ i quarter corn=:x cwt. iron. What does this equa- 
tion tell us. It tells us that in two different things — in i 
quarter of corn and x cwt. of iron, there exists in equal quan- 
tities something common to both. Xhe two things must thcrc- 

* " La valcur cotisi^te d.in4 Ic rapi>ort d'^chanp^ qui nc trouw cnlre telle chose et tellr 
autre, catxe telle mcsuio d’unu production, et telle mixture d*une autre.'* (JLe Trosne : 
De r Intel fit Social. Physiocrates, Ed. Daixe. Paris, 1845;, p. 889.) 

» “ Nothing can have an intrinalcfc value.” (N. Borbon, l.c., p. 6)1 or as Butltr 
Bays— 

“ '1 he value of a thins 

E just at> much as it will bringf.” 
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value is homogeneous human labour, expenditure of one uni- 
form labour-power. The total labour-power ot society, which 
is embodied in the sum total of the values ot all commodities 
produced by that society, counts here as one liomoj^eneous mass 
ofhuman labour-power, composed though it be ol innumerable 
individual units. Each of these units is the same as any other, 
so far as it has the character of the average labour-power of 
society, and takes effect as such; that is, so far as it recpiires for 
pj-Qducing a commodity, no more time than is iKcchd on an 
average, no more than is socially necessary. 'J'he labour-time 
socially necessary is that required to produce an artide under 
the normal conditions of production, and uith the nveraoe 
degree of skill and intensity prevalent at the I ime. 'riiu intro- 
duction of power looms into England probably reLliu ed by one 
half the labour required to weave a given quant i(> ul j.ini into 
cl o f- h . The hand-loom weavers, as a matter of bu t, continued 
to require the same time as before; but I'or all that, the pro- 
duct of one hour of their labour represented after llic change 
only half an hour’s social labour, and conseqxienlly fell to ouc- 
half its former value. 

We see then that that which determines the magnitiule of 
the value of any article is the amount of labour soc lall} nc*i cs- 
sary, or the labour-time socially necessary for its pi olIuc tion.^ 
Each individual commodity, in this connexion, is to be ton- 
sidered as an average sample of its clas.s.* Coinnuulities, t hero- 
fore, in which equal quantities of labour are emlioilicd, or 
which can be produced in the same time, have the same value. 
The value of one commodity is to the value of any otlier, as tlic 
labour-time necessary for the production of the one is to that 
necessary for the production of the other, ** As values, all com- 
modities are only definite masses of congealed labour-time.”i 


* The value of them (the necessaries of life), when ilu*y iin* ^ h.iiP'r fl tJu* «tn« foi 

anothtf, is xegi^ted by tie quantity of labour neemariJy .iu<I ((iMinuMily 

taken in producing them.” (Some Tboughts on the Intcii st Nton* \ «n iv 04*1 il, iiitl 
parucularly m the Publick Funds, &c. Lond., p. 3<!.) 'riii.. icMil ukiihli itnuin lUMUs 
WOTk, TOittsen m the last century, bears no tUte, It j\ d<Mr, huwrtt is limn tiikiiKil 
evidence, that it appeared in the reign of Ceorgu 11. about 1 / < f><.r » v-fO. 

* Tout« les productions d’un mGme genre nv iotiihuu pmon uit iit tin' 

ont le pnz ae ddtomme en gtofiral et saus dgartl du» ciU4ui . p.ntu uJi u 

CU t™.., U. p. »„.) , ^ J, ^ 
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The value of a commodity would therefore remain constant, 
if the labour-time required for its j^roduction also remained 
constant. But the latter changes with every variation in the 
productiveness of labour. This productiveness is determined 
by various circumstances, amongst others, by the average 
amount of skill of the workmen, the state of science, and the 
degree of its practical application, the social organisation ot 
production, the extent and capabilities of the means of pro- 
duction, and by physical conditions. Tor example, the 
same amount of labour in favourable seasons is embodied 
in 8 bushels of corn, and in unfavourable, only in lour. 
The same labour extracts from rich mines more metal than 
from poor mines. Diamonds are of very rare occun*cnce on 
the earth’s surface, and hence their discovery costs, on an aver- 
age, a great deal of labour-time. Consequently much labour 
is represented in a small compass. Jacob doubts whether gold 
has ever been paid for at its full value. 'This aj^plics still 
more to diamonds. According to I<^,schwegc, the tot.il ]'>n>duce 
of the Brazilian diamond mines for the eighty years, ending 
in 1823, had not realised the price of onc-and-a-half years^ 
average produce of the sugar and cofice plantations of the 
same country, although the diamonds cost much n\ore labtmr, 
and therefore represented more value. With richer mines, the 
same quantity of labour would embody itself in more diamonds, 
and their value would fall. If we could succeed at a small 
expenditure of labour, in converting carbon into c1i<imr>nds, 
their value might fall below tlvat ot bricks. In gener.il, (he 
greater the productiveness of l-abonr, the less is the I.ibour lime 
required for the production of an articles the less is the amount 
of labour crystallised in that article, and the k*ss is its vaUie; 
and ‘oice ‘oersa, the less the productiveness of labour, the greater 
is the labour-time requirc'd for the production of an article, 
and the greater is its value. 'I'he value of a commodity, there- 
fore, varies directly as the ciuantity, and inversely as the 
productiveness, of the labour incorporated in it. 

A thing can be a use-value, without having vnliie. This is 
the case whenever its utility to man is not cUic” to lahour. 
Such are air, virgin soil, natural meadows, &:c. A thing can 
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be useful, and the product of human labour, without being a 
commodity. Whoever directly satisfies his wants with the 
produce of his own labour, creates, indeed, use-values, but not 
commodities. In order to produce the latter, he must not only 
produce use-values, but use-values for others, social usc-values.i 
Lastly, nothing can have value, without being an object of 
utility. If the thing is useless, so is the labour contained in 
it; the labcur does not count as labour, and therefore creates 
no value. 


SECTION a.— THE TWOFOLD CHARACriCR OF I'lIE T.ABOUr 
EMBODIED IN COMMODmiCvS 

At first sight a commodity presented itself to us as a conijdcx 
of two things — ^use-value and exchange-value. I ,atcr on we 

MW fllcsn 



same characteristics that belong w uto a, use— values 

I was the first to point out and to examine critically this two^ 
fold nature of the labour contained in conn nt)di ties. As this 
point is the pivot on which a clear comprehension of political 
economy turns, we must go more into detail. 

Let us take two commodities such as a coat and lo yards of 
linen, and let the former be double the value of the latter so 
that, if lo yards of linen =5= W, the coat 2iW. * 

The coat is a use-value that satisfies a particular wani , Its 
^stcnce is &e result of a special sort of productive activity, 
Ae natme of which is determined by its aim, nunle of opini- 
on, subject, means, and result. The labour, whose utility is 
thus relented by the value in use of its product, or which 

making its product a use-value, we call 
effect. connexion we consider only its useful 

qualitatively different usc- 
v^nes, so also are the two forms of labour that produce them 

ohjc5^;: „ot 

diflFerem qualitv’tW respectively by labour of 

tyj y could not stand to each other in the 

or the +th Genxaan edition, see p, 804 (iV«r to w/rw/ 1^46.) 
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relation of commodities. Coats are not exchanged for coats, 
one use-value is not exchanged for another of the same kind. 

To all the different varieties of values in use there correspond 
as many different kinds of useful labour, classified according to 
the order, genus, species, and variety to which they belong in 
the social division of labour. This division of labour is a neces- 
sary condition for the production of commodities, but it does 
not follow, conversely, that the production of commodities is a 
necessary condition for the division of labour. In the primitive 
Indian community there is social division of labour, without 
production of commodities. Or, to take an example, nearer 
home, in every factory the labour is divided according to a 
system, but this division is not brought about by the operatives 
mutually exchanging their individual products. Only such 
products can become commodities with regard to each other, as 
result from different kinds of labour, each kind being carried 
on independently and for the account of private individuals. 

To resume, then: In the use-value of each commodity there 
is contained useful labour, productive activity of a definite 
kind and exercised with a definite aim. HJse-values cannot 
confront each other as commodities, unless the useful labour 
embodied in them is qualitatively different in each of them. 

In a community, the produce of which in genei*al takes the 
form of commodities, i.e., in a community of commodity jiro- 
ducers, this qualitative difference between the useful forms ol 
labour that are carried on independently by individual pro- 
ducers, each on their own account, develops into a complex 
system, a social division of labour. 

Anyhow, whether the coat be worn by the tailor or by his 
customer, in either case it operates as a use-value. Nor is the 
relation between the coat and the labour that produced it 
altered by the circumstance that tailoring may have become a 
special trade, an independent branch of the social division of 
labour. "Wherever the want of clothing forced them to it, the 
human race made clothes for thousands of years, without a 
single man becoming a tailor. But coats and linen, like every 
other element of material wealth that is not the spont«meous 
produce of nature, must invariably owe their existence to a 
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special productive activity, exercised with a definite aim, an 
activity that appropriates particular nature-given materials to 
particular human wants. So far therefore as labour is a 
creator of use-value, is useful labour, it is a necessary con- 
dition, independent of all forms of society, for the existence of 
the human race; it is an eternal nature-imposed necessity, 
without which there can be no material exchanges between 
man and Nature, and therefore no life. 

The use-values, coat, linen, &c., /.<?., the bodies of commodi- 
ties, are combinations of two elements — ^matter and labour. 
If we take away the useful labour expended upon them, a 
material substratum is always left, which is furnished by 
Nature without the help of man. The latter can work only 
as Nature does, that is by changing the form of matter. ^ Nay 
more, in this work of changing the form he is constantly helped 
by natural forces. We see, then, that labour is not the only 
source of material wealth, of use-values produced by labour. 

As William Petty puts it, labour is its father and the earth its 
mother. 


Let us now pass from the commodity considered as a use- 
value to the value of commodities. 

By oin assumption, the coat is worth twice as much as the 
linen. But this is a mere quantitative difference, which for the 
not concern us. We bear in mind, however, that 
if the V^ue of the Mat is double that of lo yds. of linen, ao 
yds. of linen must have the same value as one coat. So far 
as they are ^ues, the coat and the linen are things of a like 

expressions of essentially identical labour. 
But tailoring and weaving are, quaUtatively, different kinds of 

=ta ringqp.o 

produaone di valore {value in nprotiuzione ; e taxito 6 ri- 

u.. Ph^” tiS". “d.i'tfrr f '‘t 

of) e di licchezae ae la terra Tariae Tacana ^ ^ “ speakinj; 

coUa mano dcH* uomo il rfuti^ “ t^utino in g'lano, conic 

«i.di ^ d egasr: rr -if'”' 

2 aom solla Econonua PoEtica ” rfitst Drmb>d ^ Vern, Medit.i- 

Italian Ecaaomate^ Parte MbdenST^p aa. “ Custodi’s edition of the 
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labour. There are, however, states of society in which one and 
the same man does tailoring and weaving alternately, in which 
case these two forms of labour are mere modifications of the 
labour of the same individual, and not special and fixed func- 
tions of difiTerent persons; just as the coat which our tailor 
makes one day, and the trousers which he makes another day, 
imply only a variation in the labour of one and the same indi- 
vidual. Moreover, we see at a glance that, in our capitalist 
society, a given portion of human labour is, in accordance with 
the varying demand, at one time supplied in the form of tailor- 
ing, at another in the form of weaving. This change may 
possibly not take place without friction, but take place it must. 

Productive activity, if we leave out of sight its special form, 
viz., the useful character of the labour, is nothing but the ex- 
penditure of human labour-power. Tailoring and weaving, 
though qualitatively different productive activities, are cncli a 
productive expenditure of human brains, nerves, and muvscles, 
and in this sense are human labour. They arc but two 
different modes of expending human labour-power. Of cou rsc 
this labour-power, which remains the same under all its modi- 
fications, must have attained a certain pitch of development 
before it can be expended in a multiplicity of modes. 11 ut the 
value of a commodity represents human laboxir in the abstract, 
the expenditure of human labour in general. And just as in 
society, a general or a banker plays a great j)art, but mere 
man, on the other, hand, a very shabby part,Tt so hero with 
mere human labour. It is the expenditure of simple labour- 
power, /.(?., of the labour-power which, on an average, apart 
from any special development, exists in the organism of every 
ordinary individual. Simple average labour, it is true, varies 
in character in different countries and at different times, but 
in a particular society it is given. Skilled labour counts only 
as simple labour intensified, or rather, as multiplied simple 
labour, a given quantity of skilled being considered equal to a 
greater quantity of simple labour. Kxpcricnce shows that this 
reduction is constantly being made. A commodity may be the 
product of the most skilled labour, but its value, by equating 

* Comp. Hegel> Philosophie des Reebu. Berlin, Z840, p. *50, 1 190. 
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it to the product of simple unsJkilled labour, represents 
definite quantity of the latter labour alone. ' The different 

proportions in which different sorts of labour arc reduced to 
unskilled labour as their standard, are established by a social 
process that goes on behind the backs of the prodiiLcrs, and 
consequently, appear to be fixed by custom. I^or simplicity’s 
sake we shall henceforth account every kind of labour to be 
unskilled, simple labour; by this we do no more than save 
ourselves the trouble of making the reduction. 

Just as, therefore, in viewing the coat and linen as values 
we abstract from their different use-values, so it is with the 
labour represented by those values: we disregard the difference 
between its useful forms, weaving and tailoring. As the use- 
values, coat and linen, are combinations of special nroductivp 
activities with cloth and yarn, while the values, coat and linca 

Jiand, mere homogeneous congelations of 
indifferentiated labour, so the labour embodied in thest^ latter 
values does not count by virtue of its productive relation to 
doth and yam but only as being expenditure of human 
abour-power. Tailoring and weaving are necessary factors in 

fcmds of labour are of different qiialitics; but only 
? abs^tion is made from their special iiu.ilitie/ 
o^y in M far M both possess the same quality of beini. huiinn 

of SuitemSSl.Se'^^r’ T 7' 

coatiswnrt-l>^ ^^ ’ 1 ^ according to our assumption, the 

tho linen contains only hd^as mucn,T 

and consequently that in labour as tJie c<ut, 

power must have been exo^ded'^'’" 

' T1» Jia: use-valuc, the Inbtjur con- 

attfaepaseatstageofourin^tigatioT^ category ihat, as yet, has ui, exigence 
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tained in a commodity counts only qualitatively, with refer- 
ence to value it counts only quantitatively, and must first be 
reduced to human labour pure and simple. In the formcr 
case, it is a question of How and What, in the latier of How 
much How long a time } Since the magnitude of the value of 
a commodity represents only the quantity of labour embodied 
in it, it follows that all commodities, when taken in certain 
proportions, must be equal in value. 

If the productive power of all the different sorts of useful 
labour required for the production of a coat remains Linchangc<.l, 
the sum of the values of the coats produced increases with 
their number. If one coat represents x days' labour, two 
coats represent 2x days’ labour, and so on. But assume that 
the duration of the labour necessary for the production of a 
coat becomes doubled or halved. In the first case, one coat is 
worth as much as two coats were before; in the second Lase 
two coats are only worth as much as one was l>cfore, although 
in both cases one coat renders the same service as before, and 
the useful labour embodied in it icmains of the same quality. 
But the quantity of labour spent on its production has altered. 

An increase in the quantity of use-values is an increase (jt 
material wealth. With two coats two men can be clothed, 
with one coat only one man. Nevertheless, an increased 
quantity of material wealth may correspond to a simultaneous 
fall in the magnitude of its value. I'his antagonistic move- 
ment has its origin in the two-fold character of lab( 3 iir. 
Productive power has reference, of course, only to la!>r)ur of 
some useful concrete form; the efficacy of any sjiecial [iroduc- 
tive activity during a given time being dej>endcut on its 
productiveness. Useful labour becomes, therefore, a jnore or 
less abundant source of products, in proportion to the rise or 
fall of its productiveness. On the other hand, no change in this 
productiveness affects the labour represented by value. Since 
productive power is an attribute of the concrete useful forms 
of labour, of course it can no longer have any bearing on that 
labour, so soon as we make abstraction from those concrete 
useful forms. However then productive power may vary, the 
same labour, exercised during equal periods of titne, always 
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vields equal amounts of value. But it will yield, during equal 
periods of time, different quantities of values in use ; more, if 
the productive power rise, fewer, if it fall, /^he same change 
in productive power, which increases the fruitfulness of labour, 
and, in consequence, the quantity of use-values produced by 
that labour, will diminish the total value of this increased 
quantity of use-values, provided such change shorten the total 
labour-time necessary for their production ; and ^nce versa. 

On the one hand all labour is, speaking physiologically, an 
expenditure of human labour-power, and in its character of 
identical abstract human labour, it creates and forms the value 
of commodities. On the other hand, all labour is the expendi- 
ture of human labour-power in a special form and with a 
definite aim, and in this, its character of concrete useful labour, 
it produces use-values,* 

SECTION 3.— THE FORM OF VALUE OR EXCHANGE VAI.UE 

Commodities come into the world in the shape of usc-values, 
articles, or goods, such as iron, linen, corn, &c. This is their 

* In order to prove that labour alone is that all-sufiicicnt and rtvil nic.thuiv, by 
which at all times the value of all commodities can be estimated and c()inp.in.‘d, A« 1 .tii) 
Smith says, Equal quantities of labour must at all times and in all places have the 
same value for the labourer. In his normal state of health, strenf^th, and activity , aiul 
vith the averag'e degree of skill that he may possess, he must always give up tin *• uiit* 
portion of his rest, his freedom and his happiness." (Wealth of Natlims, b. 1. i*b. v.) 
On the one hand, Adam Smith here (but not everywhcie) contuses, the tU-turinin.ttion 
of value by means of the quantity of labour expended in the production of ('onitiiodi- 
tles, with the determination of the values of commodities by means of tin value oi 
labour, and seeks in consequence to prove that equal quantities of labour h.ive alw.ijs 
the same value. _ On the other hand, he has a presentiment, that labour, so lar a. it 
irani&sts itself in the value of commodities, counts only os cxpuiditure oi labour 
power, but he treats this expenditure as the mere sacrifice of rest, fruudoin, and It.ippi- 
ness, not as at the same time the normal activity of living beings. 14 \it then, be hiih ihi* 
modem wage-labourer in his eye. Much more aptly, the anonymous prc<l<*fi-ssiir ol 
Adam Smith, quoted above in Note i, p. 6, says ** one man has uniployod hmi'-i'li .1 
week in prwiding this nec^sary of life . - . and he that gives him some utlicr in f\chati<;i', 
maKe a better estimate of what is a proper equivalent, than by coiiiputiio^ 
what cost him just as much labour and time : which in effect is no more than c\ch.ui|rMi.^ 
one m^*s labour in one thing for a time certain, for another man’s Libour in another 
thmg for the same time. p.c. p, 39.) (The English language has the advaut.ige 
of possessing different words for the two aspects of labour hero considered, 'I'hc 
tebour w^ch c^tes Ure-ValuB, and counts qualitatively, is Work, as <listinguish.«d 
from ^bour 5 diat which creates Value and counts quantitatively, is Labour as distin- 
guished from Work. — ^E d.J 
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plain, homely, bodily form. They are, however, commodities, 
only because they are something twofold, both objects of utility, 
and, at the same time, depositories of value. They manifest 
themselves therefore as commodities, or have the form ol com- 
modities, only in so far as they have two forms, .1 physical 
or natural form, and a value form. 

The reality of the value of commodities difl’ers in this respect 
from Dame Quickly, that we don’t know ** where to h.iA'^e it.” 
The value of commodities is the very opposite of the LO.irse 
materiality of their substance, not an atom of matter enters into 
its composition. Turn and examine a single commodity, by 
itself, as we will. Yet in so far as it remains an object of value, 
it seems impossible to grasp it. If, however, we bear in mind 
that the value of commodities has a purely social reality, and 
that they acquire this reality only in so far as they are c*\.[)res- 
sions or embodiments of one identical social sulistancc, vi/., 
human labour, it follows as a matter ol course, that value i .111 
only manifest itself in the social relation of ctmnnodity to 
commodity. In fact we started fi oin exchange value, or tlie 
exchange relation of commodities, in order to get at the value 
that lies hidden behind it. "We must now return to this lonn 
under which value first appeared to us. 

Every one knows, if he knows nothing else, that commodities 
have a value form common to them all, and presenting a 
marked contrast with the varied bodily lorms of their use- 
values. I mean their money form. Here, however, a task is 
set us, the performance of which lias never yet even been 
attempted by bourgeois economy, the task ol tracing the geiiesi«i 
of this money form, ol developing the expression of value im- 
plied in the value relation ot commodities, trom its simplest, 
almost imperceptible outline, to the dazzling money form. liy 
doing this wc shall, at the same time, solve the riddle presented 
by money. 

The simplest value relation is evidently that of one com- 
modity to some one other commodity of a dillerent kind. 
Hence the relation between the values of two commodities sup- 
plies us with the simplest expression of the value of a siindc 
commodity, 
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A, Elementary or Accidental Form of Value. 

X commodity A = y commodity B, or 
X commodity A is worth y commodity B, 
20 yards of linen == i coat, or 
20 yards of linen are worth i coat. 


I. The two poles of the expression of ^alue: Relative form and 

Equivalent form. 

The whole mystery of the form of value lies hidden in 
this elementary form. Its analysis, therefore, is our real 
difficulty. 

Here two different kinds of commodities (in our example 
the linen and the coat), evidently play two different parts. 
The linen expresses its value in the coat; the coat serves as the 
material in which that value is expressed. The former plays 
an active, the latter a passive, part. The value of the linen is 
represented as relative value, or appears in relative form. The 
coat officiates as equivalent, or appears in equivalent form. 

The relative form and the equivalent form are two intimately 
connected, mutually dependent and inseparable elements of the 
expression of value; but, at the same time, are mutually 
exclusive, ante^nistic extremes — ue.^ poles of the same 
expression. They are allotted respectively to the two different 
commochUes brought into relation by that expression. It is 
not possible to express the value of linen in linen. 20 yards of 
Imen = 20 y^ds of Knen is no expression of value. On foe 
contra^, such an equation merely says that 20 yards of linen 

foe ^ r" ^ quantit^ of 

““ therefore be 
commodity. The 

foe ™ ^ value of the linen pre-supposes, therefore 
Se some other commodity^-here^L 

that figures^ other hand, the commodity 

the relative form *Thaf-*° eaMot at the same time assume 

whose rSpre^^ " c^odity is not the one 

18 expressed. Its fimction is merely to serve as 
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the material in which the value of the first commodity is 
expressed. 

No doubt, the expression 20 yards of linen = i coat, or 20 
yards of linen are worth i coat, implies the opposite relation: i 
coat = 20 yards of linen, or i coat is worth 20 yards of linen. 
But, in that case, I must reverse the equation, in order to 
express the value of the coat relatively; and, so soon as I do 
that, the linen becomes the equivalent instead of the coat. 
A single commodity cannot, therefore, simultaneously assume 
in the same expression of value, both forms. The very 
polarity of these forms makes them mutually exclusive. 

Whether, then, a commodity assumes the relative form, or 
the opposite equivalent form, depends entirely upon its acci- 
dental position in the expression of value — that is, upon 
whether it is the commodity whose value is being expressed or 
the commodity in which value is being expressed. 


2. form of njalue* 

(a.) The nature and import of this form. 

In order to discover how the elementary expression of the 
value of a commodity lies hidden in the value relation of two 
commodities, we must, in the first place, consider the latter 
entirely apart from its quantitative aspect. The usual mode of 
procedure is generally the reverse, and in the value relation 
nothing is seen but the proportion between definite quantities 
of two different sorts of commodities that are considered equal 
to each other. It is apt to be forgotten that the magnitudes 
of different things can be compared quantitatively, only when 
those magnitudes are expressed in terms of the same unit. It 
is only as expressions of such a unit that they are of the same 
denomination, and therefore commensurable.* 

Whether 20 yards of linen == x coat or 20 coats or «= x 

_* The few economists, amongst whom i** S. who havo occupiinl thuinvlveti 

with the analysis of the form oi value, have bten unable to arrive at .my result, liMt, 
because they confuse the form of value with value itself j and second, because, under 
the coarse influence of tlie practical bourgeois, they cjcclusivcly fiive their attention tt» 
the quwtitative aspect of the question. “ The command of quantity . • . constitu les 
value.’ (“ Money and its Vicissitutlcs,” iLondon, 1837, p. ii. By S, Itoiley.) 
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coats 
or manv 


■that is, whether a given quantity of linen is worth few 
or iiiany coats, every such statement implies that the linen and 
coats, as magnitudes of value, are expressions of the same unit, 
things of the same kind. Linen = coat is the basis of the 
equation. 

But the two commodities whose identity of quality is thus 
assumed, do not play the same part. It is only the value of 
the linen that is expressed. And how? By its reference to 
the coat as its equivalent, as something that can be exchanged 
tor it. In this relation the coat is the mode of existence' of 
■\ alue, is value embodied, for only as such is it the same as the 
linen. On the other hand, the linen^s own value comes ttj the 
front, receives independent expression, for it is only as bein^ 
value that it is comparable with the coat as a thing of equal 
value, or exchangeable with the coat. Xo borrow an illustJM- 
tion from chemistry, butyric acid is a different substance < rom 
propyl formate. Yet both are made up of the same chemical 
substances, carbon (C), hydrogen (H), and oxygen (f^), and 
that, too, in like proportions — namely, C^HbO^. If now we 
equate butyric acid to propyl formate, then, in the first rdace, 
propyl formate would be, in this relation, merely a form of 
existence of C4Hg03; and in the second place, we should lie 
sta^g that butyric acid also consists of C4H3O3. 'rheref'ore, 

^ equating the two substances, expression would be given 
to their chemical composition, while their physical diflVrent 
forms would be neglected. 

of w'.nT ^ “““odities are mere conyclation, 

the^X^^^oo”’ T "u"" it true-, to 

Sarff^ r • no form 

rflario^ ? bodily form. It is otherwise in the value 

relation of one commodity to another. Here, the one stn ds 

f^ m Its character of value by reason of ite relaSm, n: "h: 

labour of a differetir f «ialces the co.at, is concrete 

linen. Lt X 2t of v' ““kes the 

Ut me act of equatmg it to the weaving, reduces the 
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tailoring to that which is really equal in the two kinds of 
labour, to their common character of human labour. In this 
roundabout way, then, the fact is expressed, that weaving also, 
in so far as it weaves value, has nothing to distinguish it from 
tailoring, and, consequently, is abstract human labour. It is 
the expression of equivalence between different sorts of com- 
modities that alone brings into relief the specific character of 
value-creating labour, and this it does by actually reducing 
the different varieties of labour embodied in the dillcrciit 
kinds of commodities to their common quality of human 
labour in the abstract.* 

There is, however, something else required beyond the 
expression of the specific character of the labour of which the 
value of the linen consists. Human labour-power in motit)ii, 
01 human labour, creates value, but is not itself value. It 
becomes value only in its congealed state, when emboJied in 
the form of some object. In order to express the value of the 
linen as a congelation of human lalmur, that value must he 
expressed as having objective existence, as being a som thing 
materially different from the linen itself, and yet a something 
common to the linen and all other commodities. 'The problem 
is already solved. 

When occupying the position of equivalent in the C(]uatioij 
of value, the coat ranks qualitatively as the equal oi’ the linen, 
as something of the same kind, because it is value. In this 
position it is a thing in which we see nothing but value, or whose 
palpable bodily form represents value. Yet the coat itself, the 
body of the commodity, coat, is -a mere use-value. A coat as 
such not more tells us it is value, than does the lirst piece of 
linen we take hold of. TL'his shows that when placed in value 

* TL'lic ci*Icbraicd Friinklin, one of the ectinoinisls, after Win, I'lMty, who s.iw 
thmuLfh the iialun* of value, says; “ 'Piaclc in geneial uolhitif* luit thr 

cxohaii(*c v>f labour for labour, the value o€ all thiuK<, is , . . most justly iiu asiiK"!! by 
labour.” ('Fhe works of Ij. Fr iixkliii, &.C., edited by Sparks. Ho >1011, tK if*. Vol II., 
p. 367.) Franklin is unconscious that by uMitiiatiujj the value of everythin*; in laboiii, 
he makes abstraction from any lUfrerence in the sorts of labour e*cehaii};ed« iiiiil iluis 
reduces them all to equal human labour. Out uUhouf'h i^nor.int oi this, t he * lys 
ic. He speaks first of ” the one labour,” then of ** the other labour,” aiul fin.illv of 

** labour,” without further qualification, as the substance of the value oi everylhiiq;. 
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relation to the linen, the coat signifies more than when out of 
that relation, iust as many a man strutting about in a gorgeous 
Sm counis for more than when in mufti. 

In the production of the coat, human labour-power, in the 
shape of tailoring, must have been actually expended. I lunian 
labour is therefore accumulated in it. In this aspect the coat is 
a depository of value, but though worn to a thread, it does not 
let t&s fact show through. And as equivalent of the linen in 
the value equation, it exists under this aspet t alone, counts 
therefore as embodied value, as a body that is value. A, for 
instance, cannot be ** your majesty ” to B, unless at the same 
time majesty in B*s eyes assumes the bodily form of A, and, 
what is more, with every new father of the people, changes its 
features, hair, and many other things besides. 

Hence, in the value equation, in which the coat is the equiva- 
lent of the linen, the coat officiates as the form of value, 'I'he 
value of the commodity linen is expressed by the bodily form of 
the commodity coat, the value of one by the use-value of the 
other. As a use-value, the linen is something palpal')ly dif- 
ferent from the coat; as value, it is the same as the coat, and 
now has the appearance of a coat. 'I'hus the linen accpiires 
a value form different from its physical form. ^I'he fact that it 
is value, is made manifest by its equality with the coat, just as 
the sheep’s nature of a Christian is shown in his reseinblauee 
to the Lamb of God. 

We see, then, all that our analysis of the value of commo- 
dities has already told us, is told us by the linen itself', so soon 
as it comes into communication with another commodity, the 
coat Only it betrap its thoughts in that language with 
which alone it is familiar, the language of commodities. In 
order to tell us that its own value is created by labour in its 
abstract character of human labour, it says that the c'oat, in so 
far as it is worth as much as the linen, and therefore is value, 
consists of the same labour as the linen* In order to inform 
us that its sublime reality as value is not the same as its Inick- 
raxn body, it says that value has the appearance of a coat, and 
consequently that so for as the linen is value, it and the coat 
are as like as two peas. We may here remark, that the lau- 
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guage of commodities has, besides Hebrew, many other more or 
less correct dialects. The German “ werthsein,” to be worth, 
for instance, expresses in a less striking manner than the 
Romance verbs valere,’" “ valer,” “ valoir,” that the equating 
of commodity B to commodity A, is commodity A's own mode 
of expressing its value. Raris vaut bien une messe. 

By means, therefore, of the value re ation expressed in our 
equation, the bodily form of commodity B becomes the value 
form of commodity A, or the body of commodity B acts as a 
mirror to the value of commodity A.* By putting itself in re- 
lation with commodity B, as value m froprin persona^ as the 
matter of which human labour is made up, the commodity A 
converts the value in use, B, into the substance in which to 
express its, A’s, own value. The value of A, thus expressed in 
the use-value of B, has taken the form of relative value. 

(b.) Quantitative determtn ation of Re/at/vc value. 

Every commodity, whose value it is intended to express, is a 
useful object of given quantity, as bushels of corn, or roo 
lbs. of coffee. And a given quantity of any commodity con- 
tains a definite quantity of human labour, '^fhe value-form 
must therefore not only express value generally, hut also value 
in definite quantity. Therefore, in the value relation of com- 
modity A to commodity B, of the linen to the coat, not only is 
the latter, as value in general, made the equal in quality of the 
linen, but a definite quantity of coat (i coat) is made the 
equivalent of a definite quantity (20 yards) of linen. 

The equation, 20 yards of linen — i coat, or 20 yards of 
linen are worth one coat, implies that the same quantity of 
value-substance (congealed labour) is embodied in both; that 
the two commodities have each cost the same amount of labour 
or the same quantity of labour time. But the labour time 
necessary for the production of 20 yards of linen or i coat 

< In a sort of way, it is with man a& with commo<litic*«. Slmi* lu' ccmu'^ into the* 
world neither with a looking Sl^*^** Itis hand, nor a*» a t'nhtuiii phtlosoplu t , to whom 
“ I am I ” is sufficient, man first sees and recognises himscli in other men. Peter only 
establishes his own identity as a man by ffist comparing himself with Paul as tning ot 
like kind. And thereby Paul, jut>t as he stands in his Pauline pexaonality, becomes to 
Peter the type of the genus homo. 
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3. The Equivalent form of value. 

We have seen that commodity' A (the linen), by expressing 
its value in the use-value of a commodity differing in kind 
(the coat), at the same time impresses upon the latter a sjjccific 
form of value, namely that of the equivalent. The commodity 
linen manifests its quality of having a value by the fact that 
the coat, without having assumed a value form different from 
its bodily form, is equated to the linen. The fact that the 
latter therefore has a value is expressed by saying that the 
coat is directly exchangeable with it. Therefore, when we say 
that a commodity is in the equivalent form, we express the 
fact that it is directly exchangeable with other commodities. 

When one commodity, such as a coat, serves as the equivalent 
®f another, such as linen, and coats consequently acquire the 
(^aracteristic property of being directly exchangeable with 
linen, we are far from knowing in what proportion the two are 
exchangeable. The value of the linen being given in magni- 
^de, that proportion depends on the value o; the coat 
Whether the coat serves as the equivalent and the linen as 
re attve value, or the Knen as the equivalent and the coat as 
re^ve ^ue, the magnitude of the coat’s value is determined 
md<^d«a>tly rf its form, by the labour time neccssanJ 

for ite produrton. But* whenever the coat assumes in the 

position of equivalent, its value acquires 
oo.thc contrary, the commodity 
« now figures only as a definite quantity of some article. 

For instance, 40 yards of linen are worth — what.? a coats 

foe T “P equivalent,’ 

Wiwiple Oat the mee^t^ ^bniakbel. Tbnrlun- the 

tta. aoa.be, rf taae. - >5 » “ «KuU.ed ” by 

^lanxB m entim 4 erf this chaptexv p- ja, mote a «iuihor ex- 

r » 1*. 5 a» note *, what be imdezstanda by ” Vulgar 
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in the equation of value, the equivalent figures exclusively as 
a simple quantity of some article, of some use-value, has misled 
Bailey, as also many others, both before and after him, into 
seeing, in the expression of value, merely a quantitative relation. 
The truth being, that when a commodity acts as equivalent, 
no quantitative determination of its value is expressed. 

The first peculiarity that strikes us, in considering the form 
of the equivalent, is this: use-value becomes the form of mani- 
festation, the phenomenal form of its opposite, value. 

The bodily form of the commodity becomes its value form. 
But, mark well, that this quid pro quo exists in the case of any 
commodity B, only when some other commodity A enters into 
a value relation with it, and then only within the limits of this 
relation. Since no commodity can stand in the relation of 
equivalent to itself, and thus turn its own bodily shape into 
the expression of its own value, every commodity is compelled 
to choose some other commodity for its equivalent, and to 
accept the use-value, that is to say, the bodily shape of that 
other commodity as the form of its own value. 

One of the measures that we apply to commodities as material 
substances, as use-values, will sei*ve to illustrate this j^oint. A 
sugar-loaf being a body, is heavy, and therefore has weight: 
but we can neither see nor touch this weight. We then take 
various pieces of iron, whose weight has been determined 
beforehand. The iron, as iron, is no more the form ot manifes- 
tation of weight, than is the sugar-loaf. Nevertheless, in order 
to express the sugar-loaf as so much weight, we put it into a 
weight-relation with the iron. In this relation, the iron 
officiates as a body representing nothing but weight, A certain 
quantity of iron therefore serves as the measure of the weight 
of the sugar, and represents, in relation to the sugar-loaf, 
weight embodied, the form of manifestation of weight. This 
part is played by the iron only within this relation, into which 
the sugar or any other body, whose weight has to be determined, 
enters with the iron. Were they not both heavy, they could 
not enter into this relation, and the one could therefore not 
serve as the expression of the weight of the other. When we 
throw both into the scales, we see in reality, that as weight 
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they are both the same, and that, thercfort', taken in 

proper proportions, they have the samo wcu^ht. Just as the 
substance iron, as a measure of weight, rc|M-fscnts in relation 
to the sugar-loaf weight alone, so, in oui t*xpi cssion of valucj 
the material object, coat, in relation to (In- linen, represents 
value alone. 

Here, however, the analogy ceases. 'I'he inni, in the ex- 
pression of the weight of the sugar-loaf, represeiitsa natural pro- 
perty common to both bodies, namely tlieir weiuhf ; hut tlic coat, 
in the expression of value of the linen, represenrs a non -natural 
property of both, something purely social, n.uuely, ihcir value. 

Since the relative form of value of a coninu^tlif \ — ilu* linen, 
for example — expresses the value oF that t oinnn)i.Ht\, as being 
something wholly different from its suhsf.UKC .uul properties, 
as being, for instance, coat-like, we see that this express’ion 
itself indicates that some social relation lies ,it the bottom of 
it. With the equivalent form it is just the ( ontrary. 'Tlu' very 
essence of this form is that the material eoinmoLltty itself — the 
coat — just as it is, expresses value, and is ^aulovved with the 
form of value by Nature itself. Of course this boKls gcK>d only 
so long as the value relation exists, in which the t oat stands in 
the position of equivalent to the linen.' Since, how<*ver, the 
properties of a thing are not the result ol its relation*, to other 
things, but only manifest themselves in such rel.it if >t»s, the 
coat seems to be endowed with its ecpiivalent form, its prop<‘rty 
of being directly exchangeable, just as nnieli by Natun* as it is 
endowed with Ae property of being hcMvy, <>r the capiU itv to 
keep us warm. Hence the enigmatical ».'hatMct«*r of tlie eipiivii- 
lent form which escapes the notice of the boni'ueois jxtlitical 
economist, until this form, completely devcloptal, \ onfVonts him 
in the shape of money. He then socks to explain .iway live 
mystical character of gold and silver, by substituting tor them 
less dazzling commodities, and by reciting, with over r(.*n<‘wcd 
satisfaction, the catalogue of all possible commodities wliicli at 
one time or another have played the part of etiuivalent. I Ic 

C M . ! ^ e-*-^^^S8ions of relationa in general, calle'ii by pc{U*\ lopin 

^stance, one man is kim^ only othi-r iiicii in 

because hiTis Tclu J®cts Co him. They, on the coiiirary, itiiajpiu* ih. 4 i thc*y .ii<* 'ubjrcts 
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has not the least suspicion that the most simple expression of 
value, such as 20 yds. of linen = i coat, already propounds 
the riddle of the equivalent form for our solution. 

The body of the commodity that serves as the equivalent, 
figures as the materialisation of human labour in the abstract, 
and is at the same time the product of some specifically useful 
concrete labour. This concrete labour becomes, therefore, tlie 
medium for expressing abstract human labour. If on the 
one hand the coat ranks as nothing but the embodiment of 
abstract human labour, so, on the other hand, the tailoring 
which is actually embodied in it, counts as nothing but the 
form under which that abstract labour is reali.sed. In the ex- 
pression of value of the linen, the utility of the tailoring con- 
sists, not in making clothes, but in making an object, which we 
at once recognise to be Value, and therefore to be a congelation 
of labour, but of labour indistinguishable from that realised in 
the value of the linen. In order to act as siiih a mina)r of 
value, the labour of tailoring must reilect nothing besides its 
own abstract quality of being human labour generally. 

In tailoring, as well as in weaving, human labour-power is 
expended. Both, therefore, possess the general property of 
being human labour, and may, therefore, in certain eases, such 
as in the production of value, have to be considered under 
this aspect alone. There is nothing mysteriotia in this. But 
in the expression of value tJierc is a complete turn of the 
tables. For instance, how is the fact to be expressed that 
weaving creates the value of the linen, nol by virtue of being 
weaving, as such, but by reason of its general }>roperty of being 
human labour.? Simply by opposing to weaving that cither 
particular form of concrete labour (in this instance tailoring), 
which produces the equivalent of the product ot weaving. 
Just as the coat in its bodily form became a direct expression 
of value, so now docs tailoring, a concrete form of labour, 
appear as the direct and palpable embodiment of human labour 
generally. 

Hence, the second peculiarity of the equivalent form is, that 
concrete labour betomes the form under wliiLh its opposite, 
abstract human labour, manifests itself. 
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But because this concrete labour, tailoring in our case, ranks 
as, and is directly identified with, undifferentiated human 
labour, it also ranks as identical with any other sort of labour, 
and therefore with that embodied in the linen. Consec]ucntly, 
although, like all other commodity-producing labour, it is the 
labour of private individuals, yet, at the same time, it ranks as 
labour directly social in its character. Xhis is the reason why 
it results in a product directly exchangeable with other com- 
modities. We have then a third peculiarity of the hh]uivalent 
form, namely, that the labour of private individuals takes the 
form of its opposite, labour directly social in its fornt. 

The two latter peculiarities of the Kquivalcut ibrni will 
become more intelligible if we go back to the griMt thinker 
who was the first to analyse so many forms, whether of 
thought, society, or nature, and 'amongst them also the foj-in of 
value. I mean Aristotle. 

In the first place, he clearly enunciates that the money form 
of commodities is only the further development of the simple 
form of value — f.e., of the expression of the value of one cn)m- 
modity in some other commodity taken as random ; for he says— 
5 beds == I house (^Ati/re avrt is nut to be 

distinguished from 


5 beds = so much money. 

^Atvae TtevTG dvrl . . . Serov al rr^vre 
further sees that the value relation which gives ri.se to 
this egression makes it necessary that the house should ciiiali- 
tatively be made the equal of the bed, and that, without such 
an equalisation, these two clearly different things could not be 
compared TOth each other as commensurable quantities. “ b'.x- 

without equality, and 
equality not ii^out commensurability ” (otfr- .Vrfrijs- /«) «.W 

Here, however, he comes to a stop, and uives 
up the lather analysis of the form of value ‘‘ iV u 

sur'^like*' impossible civ thai 

such unlike things can be commensurable” /c aualita 

only 
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Aristotle therefore, himself, tells us, what barred the way to 
his further analysis; it was the absence of any concept of 
value. "What is that equal something, that common substance, 
which admits of the value of the beds being expressed by a 
house } Such a thing, in truth, cannot exist, says Aristotle, 
And why not.'’ Compared with the beds, the house does re- 
present something equal to them, in so far as it represents what 
is really equal, both in the beds and the house. And that is — 
human labour. 

Xhere was, however, an important fact which prevented 
Aristotle from seeing that, to attribute value to commodities, is 
merely a mode of expressing all labour as equal human labour, 
and consequently as labour of equal quality. Greek society 
was founded upon slavery, and had, therefore, for its natural 
basis, the inequality of men and of their labour powers. 'I'he 
secret of the expression of value, namely, that all kinds of 
labour are equal and equivalent because, and so far as, they 
are human labour in general, cannot be deciphered until the 
notion of human equality has already acquired the lixity ol a 
popular prejudice. This, however, is J■)ossiblc only in a society 
in which the great mass of the produce of labour takes the forni 
ot commodities, in which, consequently, the dominant relati«)n 
between man and man, is that of owners of commoiUtie.s. '^I'he 
brilliancy of Aristotle’s genius is shown by this alone, that lie 
discovered, in the expression of the value of commodities, a 
relation of equality. d'ho peculiar conditions of the society in 
which he lived, alone prevented him from discovering what, 

“ in truth,” was at the bottom of this equality. 

4. The Klementdry form of ‘vahtc considered ns a xvholr. 

The elementary form of value of a comnxodity is contained 
in the equation, expressing its value relation to another com- 
modity of a diflerent kind, or in its exchange relation to the 
same. I he value ot commodity A, is qualitatively expresseil 
by the fact that commodity H is directly exchangeable with it. 
Its value is quantitatively expressed by the fact, that a dcHnitc 
quantity of B is exchangeable with a definite quantity ol' A. 
In other words, the value of a commodity obtains indejiendent 
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of the elementary form, the value of a commodity A, becomes 
expressed in terms of one, and only one, other commodity. 
But that one may be a commodity of any kind, coat, iron, corn, 
or anything else. Therefore, according as A is placed in rela- 
tion with one or the other, we get for one and the same com- 
modity, different elementary expressions of value.' I'he 
of such possible expressions is limited only by the 
number of the different kinds of commodities distinct from it. 
The isolated expression of A’s value, is therefore convertible 
into a series, prolonged to any length, of the diflei ent ele- 
mentary expressions of that value. 

B. Total or Expanded fon?i of ‘Vti/ne* 

z Com. A = u Com. B or = v Com. C or w Com. 1 > or- x 

Com. E or - 

(20 yards of linen == i coat or= lo lb. tea or -40 lb. eolK'i* or — 
I quarter corn or= 2 ounces gold or^ J ton iron or tkc.) 


I. TAe Expanded Relative form of valur. 

The value of a single commodity, the linen, for example, is 
now expressed in terms of numberless other elements of the 
world of commodities. Every other commodity now becomes 
a mirror of the linen’s value.* It is thus, that for the first time, 

1 In Homer^ for instance, the value of an article is expressed in a dilh uul 

things. II. VII. 472—475, 

* For this reason, we can speak of the coat-value of the linen wlu*n H'» ^ ilur i < 
pi»sed in coat^ or of its com-value when expressed in corn, and on. I' \ i i v mu h 
expression tells us, that what appears in the use-values, coat, rf>ni, ifer., is tlu‘ xahn* ol 
the linen. The value of any commodity denoting its reKition iii ovrliaimc, iiuiy 
speak of it as . . . com-value, cloth-value, according to the coninioclily with whaih 
it is compared; and hence there are a thousand different kinds of value, as inaiiy kinds 
of v^ue ^ there am commodities in existence, and all are equally real tuul o<iually 
nominal.** (A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, hdeasure aiul Clauses of Value: 
chiefly in reference to the writings of Mr. Ficardo and his followers- Ky the author 
of “ Essays on the Formation, &c., of Opiniona.’* London, 1825, p. S. Hailey, 

the author of this anonymous work, a work which in its day crtMted imu h siii Jii 
England, fancied that, by thus pointing out the variou&» relative cxjuesaoii^ ol ouo 
and the saiM value, he had proved the impossibility of any determination of thr^ eom epi 
of value- Howevw narrow his own views may have been, yet, that lit' laitl his tiuj'iT 
defects in the Ricardian Theory, is proved by the aiiitaoM'iy wuh 
which he was attac ke d by Ricardo*s followers. See the foi 

example. 
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this value shows itself in its trvie light as a congelation of un- 
differentiated human labour. For the labour that creates it, 
now stands expressly revealed, as labour that ranks equally 
with every other sort of human labour, no matter what its 
form, whether tailoring, ploughing, mining, Src., and no 
matter, therefore, whether it is realised in coats, corn, iron, or 
gold. The linen, by virtue of the form of its value, now stands 
in a social relation, no longer with only one other kind of 
commodity, but with the whole world of commodities. As a 
commodity, it is a citizen of that world. At the same time, 
the interminable series of value equations implies, that as 
regards the value of a commodity, it is a mattcM' of in- 
difference under what particular form, or kind, of use-value 
it appears. 

In the first form, ao yds. of linen = i coat, it might, for 
ought that otherwise appears, be pure accident, that these two 
commodities are exchangeable in definite quantities. In the 
second form, on the contrary, wc perceive at once the back- 
ground that determines, and is essentially different from, this 
accidental appearance. The value of the linen remains un- 
altered in magnitude, whether expressed in coats, col fee, or 
iron, or in numberless different commodities, the property of 
as many different owners. The accidental relation between 
two individual commodity-owners disappears. It becomes 
plain, that it is not the exchange of commodities vhich regu- 
lates the magnitude of their value; but, on the contrary, that 
it is the magnitude of their value which controls their exchange 
proportions. 


2. 7''Ae p^rticu^iir Ti<iftiVftIt'>it form. 

Each commodity, such as, coat, tea, corn, iron, &:c,, figures 
in the expression of value of the linen, as an equivalent, and, 
consequently, as a thing that is value. The bodily form of 
each of these commodities figures now as a particular equivalent 
form, one out of many. In the same way the manifold concrete 
useful kinds of labour, embodied in these dilferent commodi- 
ties, rank now as so many diflerent forms of the realisation, oi 
manifestation, of undifferentiated human labour. 
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3. Defects of the Total or ILscpiiftdt'd for^ti of ‘tv/A/r. 

In the first place, the relative expression of value is incom. 
plete because the series representing it is interminable. The 
chain of which each equation of value is a link, is liable at any 
moment to be lengthened by each new kind ol t onimodity that 
comes into existence and furnishes the matei i.il for a fresh 
expression of value. In the second pLu e, it is a many- 
coloured mosaic of disparate and independent t xju-essioiis 
of value. And lastly, if, as must be the case, the relative value 
of each commodity in turn, becomes expresscLl in this ex- 
panded form, we get for each of them a rel.itiv'e val lie-form 
different in every case, and consisting <^f an interminable 
series of expressions of value. The defects of the expanded 
relative-value form are reflected in the correspoiuling equiva- 
lent form. Since the bodily form of each single cominndity is 
one particular equivalent form amongst niimbcrlc*'.s others, we 
have, on the whole, nothing but fragmentary equivalent forms, 
each excluding the others. In the same way, also, the special, 
concrete, useful kind of labour embodied in each particular 
equivalent, is presented only as a particular kind of labour, 
and therefore not as an exhaustive represc'iitative of human 
labour generally. ^ The latter, indeed, gains adequate manifeb- 
tation in the totality of its manifold, particular, concrete loniis, 
But, in that case, its expression in an infinite series is ever 
incomplete and deficient in unity. 

The expanded relative value-form is, however, nothing but 

the sum of the elementary relative expressions or cciuations of 
the first kind, such as 


20 yards of linen = i coat 

20 yards of linen = lo lbs. of tea, etc. 

Each of these implies the corresponding inverted erpi ition, 

1 coat =20 yards of linen 
10 lbs. of tea = 20 yards of linen, etc. 

exchanges his linen for many other 

commodities’ ir value in a senes ol other 

‘he various owners of 
the latter exchange them for the hnen, and consequently express 
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the value of their various commodities in one and the same 
third commodity, the linen. If then, we reverse the series, 20 
yards of linen = i coat or = 10 lbs. of tea, etc., that is to say, 
if we give expression to the converse relation already implied 
in the series, we get, 

C. The General form of ’value 


I coat 

10 lbs. of tea 
40 lbs. of coffee 

1 quarter of corn 

2 ounces of gold 
2 a ton of iron 

X com. A., etc. 


20 yards of linen 


I. The altered character of the form of ‘value. 

All commodities now express their value (i) in an. elementary 
form, because in a single commodity; (2') with unity, because in 
one and the same commodity. Xhis form of value is ele- 
mentary and the same for all, therefore general. 

The forms A and B were fit only to express the value of a 
commodity as something distinct from its use-value or material 
form. 

The first form, A, furnishes such eejuations as tlic following: 
— I coat -= 20 yards of linen, 10 lbs. of tea - 5 ton of iron. 
The value of the coat is equated to linen, that of the tea to 
iron. But to be equated to linen, and again to iion, is to be as 
different as are linen and iron. This form, it is plain, occurs 
practically only in the first beginning, when the products of 
labour are converted into commodities by accident.il and 
occasional exchanges. 

The second form, B, distinguishes, in a more adequate man- 
ner than the first, the value of a commodity from its use-value; 
for the value of the coat is there placed in contrast under all 
possible shapes with the bodily form of the coat; it is equated 
to linen, to iron, to tea, in short, to everything else, only not to 
itself, the coat. On the other hand, any general expression of 
value common to all is directly excluded; for, in the eejuation 
of \ alue of each commodity, all other commodities now appear 
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only under the form of equivalents. The expanded form of 
value comes into actual existence for the first time so soon as 
a particular product of labour, such as caltle, is no longer 
exceptionally, but habitually, exchanged for various other 
CO mmodities. 

The third and lastly developed form expresses the values of 
the whole world of commodities in terms of a single commodity 
set apart for the purpose, namely, the linen, and thus represents 
to us their values by means of their equality with linen. The 
value of every commodity is now, by being equated to linen, 
not only differentiated from its own use-value, but from all 
other use-values generally, and is, by that very fact, expressed 
as that which is common to all commodities. By this form, 
commodities are, for the first time, effectively brought into 
relation with one another as values, or made to a]>pear as 
exchange values. 

The two earlier forms either express the value of eac h com- 
modity in terms of a single commodity of a dificrent kind, or 
in a series of many such commodities. In both cases, it is, so 
to say, the special business of each single commodity to find an 
expression for its value, and this it does without the lielp of 
the others. These others, with respect to the former, play the 
passive parts of equivalents. The general form of value, C, 
results from the joint action of the whole world of commodi- 
ties, and from diat alone. A commodity can acquire a general 
expression of its value only by all other commodities, simulta- 
neously with it, expressing their values in the same equivalent; 
and every new commodity must follow suit. It thus becomes 
evident that, since the existence of commodities as values is 
social, this social existence can be expressed by the 
totality of their social relations alone, and consequently 

that the form of their value must be a socially recognised 
form. ® 


An commodities being equated to linen now appear not only 

y ^ values generally, but also as values 

whose magnitudes are capable of comparison. By expressing 

^e magmtades of their values in one and the same materia^ 
the hnen, diose magnitudes are also compared with each other. 
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For instance, lo lbs. of tea = 20 yards of linen, and 40 lbs. of 
coffee — 20 yards of linen. Therefore, 10 lbs. of tea = 40 lbs. 
of coffee. In other words, there is contained in i lb. of coffee 
only one-fourth as much substance of value — labour — as is 
contained in i lb. of tea. 

The general form of relative value, embracing the whole 
world of commodities, converts the single commodity that is 
excluded from the rest, and made to play the part of equivalent 
— here the linen — ^into the universal equivalent. The bodily 
form of the linen is now the form assumed in common by the 
values of all commodities; it therefore becomes directly 
exchangeable with all and every one of them. The substance 
linen becomes the visible incarnation, the social chrysalis state 
of every kind of human labour. Weaving, which is the labour 
of certain private individuals producing a particular article, 
linen, acquires in consequence a social character, the t hiir.icter 
of equality with all other kinds of labour. The iniunneiMble 
equations of which the general form of value is composed, 
equate in turn the labour embodied in the linen to that em- 
bodied in every other commodity, and they thus convert 
weaving into the general form of manifestation of undiOer- 
entiated human labour. In this manner the labour realised in 
the values of commodities is presented not only under its 
negative aspect, under which abstraction is made from every 
concrete form and useful property of actual work, but 
its own positive nature is made to revc.il itself expressly. 
The general value-form is the reduction of all kinds of 
actual labour to their common character of being human 
labour genei'ally, of being the expenditure of human lalxjur 
power. 

The general value form, which represents all jiroducts of 
labour as mere congelations of undifi-crentiated human lalxrnr, 
shows by its very structure that it is the social resume* oC the 
world of commodities. That form consequently makes it 
indisputably evident that in the world of comm<ulities the 
character possessed by all labour of being litwinn labour 
constitutes its specific social character. 
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2 . The interdependent development of the Relative form of v^due, 

and of the Equivalent form. 

The degree of development of the relative I'orni ot value 
corresponds to that of the equivalent form, liut we must bear 
in mind that the development of the latter is only the expres- 
sion and result of the development of the former. 

The primary or isolated relative form of value of one 
commodity converts some other commodity into an isolated 
equivalent. The expanded form of relative value, which is the 
expression of the value of one commodity in terms of all other 
commodities, endows those other commodities with the charac- 
ter of particular equivalents differing in kind. And lastly, 
a particular kind of commodity acquires the character of 
universal equivalent, because all other commodities niakt' it the 
material in which they uniformly express their v.ilue. 

The antagonism between the relative form of v.ilue .ind the 
equivalent form, the two poles of the value form, is developed 
concurrently with that form itself. 

The first form, 2 o yds, of linen = one coat, already contains 
this antagonism, without as yet fixing it. According as we 
read this equation forwards or backwards, the parts played by 
the linen and the coat are different. In the one case the 
relative value of the linen is expressed in the' c'oat, in the 
other case the relative value of the coat is cxjcjressc'd in the 
linen. In this first form of value, therefore, it is difficult to 
grasp the polar contrast. 

Form B shows that only one single commodity at a time can 
completely expand its relative value, and that it accjiiircs this 
expanded form only because, and in so far as, all other com- 
modities are, with respect to it, equivalents. Here wc* cannot 
reverse the equation, as we can the equation 20 yds, of linen ? 
I coat, without altering its general character, and converting 

it from the expanded form of value into the general form of 
value. 

Finally, the form C gives to the world of commodities a 
general social relative form of value, because, and in so iar as, 
thereby all commodities, with the exception of one, are excluded 
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from the equivalent form. A single commodity, the linen, 
appears therefore to have acquired the character of direct ex- 
changeability with every other commodity because, and in so 
far as, this character is denied to every other commodity.* 

The commodity that figures as universal equivalent, is, on 
the other hand, excluded from the relative value form. If the 
linen, or any other commodity serving as universal equivalent, 
were, at the same time, to share in the relative form of value, 
it would have to serve as its own equivalent. We should then 
have 20 yds. of linen = 20 yds. of linen; this tautology ex- 
presses neither value, nor magnitude of value. In order to 
express the relative value of the universal equivalent, we must 
rather reverse the form C. This equivalent has no relative 
form of value in common with other commodities, but its value 
is relatively expressed by a never ending series of other com- 
modities. Thus, the expanded form of relative value, nr form 
B, now shows itself as the specific form of relative value for the 
equivalent commodity. 

3. Transition f 7 ‘om the General fortn of Vtilue to the 

Aloney form. 

The universal equivalent form is a form of value in general. 
It can, therefore, be assumed by any commodity. On the 
other hand, if a commodity be found to have assumed the 
universal equivalent form (form C), this is only because and 

mean'! s>clf-evi<len t that this character «f direrl and uuiverisil e\ch.in|*t>- 
ability is, so to speak, a polar one, and as iiitiiiiately connerted witli its opposite pole, 
the absence f>f direct c'cchani'eabiliiy, as the positive pole of the niaj'iiel is with its 
negative couiiterp,yc. It may therefore l»e imagined that all coiiinioiliiu't, c.ui siiiniU 
tancously have this character impressed upon them, just as it can he iinagiiietl that 
all Catholics can Lm: popes together. It is, of course, highly desirable in the eyes of 
the petit bourgeijis, lor whom the production of cotninoditu's is the m* |)lus ultra id 
human &ecdum and intlividual independence, that the inc«)nveiiient*es resuhiiig from 
this character of commodities not lieing directly exchangeahle, should Iv nuiuw'ti. 
Proudhon’s socialism is a working out of this Philistine Utripia, a form of socialism 
which, as I have elsewhere shown, docs not possess even the merit of originality. 
Long before his time, the task was attempted with much letter suc(“»".s by (Jrav. 
Bray, and others. But, for all that, wisdom of this kind llourisUe.s even now in t'ertain 
circles under the name of ** science.” Never has any school played inure tricks with 
the word science, than that of Proudhon, for 

” wo Bcgriffe fehlen 

Da stellt zur rechten SiSeit ein Wort sich ein.” 
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in so far as it has been excluded from the rest of .ill other 
commodities as their equivalent, and that by their own act. 
And from the moment that this exclusion becomes finally 
restricted to one particular commodity, from that nioincnt only, 
the general form of relative value of the world of commodities 
obtains real consistence and general social validity. 

The particular commodity, with whose bodily form the 
equivalent form is thus ^socially identified, now becomes the 
money commodity, or serves as money. It becomes the special 
social function of that commodity, and consequently its social 
monopoly, to play within the world of commodities the part of 
the universal equivalent. Amongst the commodities w hich, in 
form B, figure as particular equivalents of the linen, and, in 
form C, express in common their relative values in linen, this 

foremost place has been attained by one in particular namely, 

gold. If, then, in form C we replace the linen by goKl, we get, 


D. 

2 0 yards of linen 
I coat 

lo lb. of tea 
40 lb. of cofiFee 
I qr. of corn 
^ a ton of iron 
X commodity A 


The Money form. 


}■ = 2 ounces of s4old. 


In passing from form A to form B, and from the latter to 
form C, the changes are fundamental. On the other hand, 
there is no difference between forms C and I>, except that, in 
the latter, gold has assumed the equivalent form in the pl.iee 
of linen. Gold is in form D, what linen was in form C — the 
universal equivalent. The progress consists in this alone, lh.it 
t^haracter of direct and universal exchangeability— —in otlier 
words, that the universal equivalent form— has now, by social 
custom, become finally identified with the substance, gold. 

Gold IS now money with reference to all other commodities 
only because it was previously, with reference to them, a 
simple commodity. Like all other commodities, it was also 
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capable of serving as an equivalent, either as simple equivalent 
in isolated exchanges, or as particular equivalent by the side 
of others. Gradually it began to serve, within varying limits, 
as universal equivalent. So soon as it monopolises this posi- 
tion in the expression of value for the world of commodities, 
it becomes the money commodity, and then, and not till then, 
does form D become distinct from form C, and the general 
form of value become changed into the money torm. 

The elementary expression of the relative value of a single 
commodity, such as linen, in terms of the commodity, such as 
gold, that plays the part of money, is the price form ol that 
commodity. The price form of the linen is therefore 

20 yards of linen = 2 ounces of gold, or, if 2 ounces cjf gold 
when coined are ,^2, 20 yards of linen /,2. 

The difficulty in forming a concept of the money form, con- 
sists in clearly comprehending the universal equiv»ilent form, 
and as a necessary corollary, the general form of value, form C. 
The latter is deducible from form B, the expanded form of 
value, the essential component element of which, we saw, is 
form A, 20 yards of linen =-= 1 coat or x commodity A y 
commodity B. The simple commodity form is therefore the 
germ of the money form. 

SECTION 4.— I'll E FE'IISHISM OF COMMOI>I TIES 
ANI3 7 HE SECRET THEREOF 

A commodity appears, at first sight, a very trivial thing, and 
easily understood. Its analysis shows that it is, in reality, a 
very queer thing, abounding in metaphysical subtleties ,uul 
theological niceties. So far as it is a value in use, there is 
nothing mysterious about it, whether we consider it from the 
point of view that by its properties it is capable of satisfying 
human wants, or from the point that those properties are the 
product of human labour. It is as clear as noon-day, that man, 
by his industry, changes the forms of the materials furnisheil 
by nature, in such a way as to make them useful to him. 'The 
form of wood, for instance, is altered, by making a table (^iit of 
it. Yet, for all that, the table continues to be that common, 

CaptkU r ' ^ 
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every-day thing, wood. But, so soon as it steps forth as a 
commodity, it is changed into something transcend cm t. It not 
only stands with its feet on the ground, luit, in relation to all 
other commodities, it stands on its head, and evidves out of its 
wooden brain grotesque ideas, far more wonderful than “ table- 
turning ” ever was. 

The mystical character of commodities docs not originate, 
therefore, in their use-value. Just as little does it jiroceed from 
the nature of the determining factors of value. h'or, in the 
first place, however varied the useful kinds of Itihour, or pro- 
ductive activities, may be, it is a physiological tact, (hat they 
are functions of the human organism, and that each such func- 
tion, whatever may be its nature or form, is esseiiti.dly the ex- 
penditure of human brain, nerves, muscles, & c. Secondly, with 
regard to that which forms the ground-work for the tpj.intitative 
determination of value, namely, the duration of that exjiendi- 
ture, or the quantity of labour, it is quite clear that there is a 
palpable difference between its quantity and quality. In all 
states of society, the labour-time that it costs to produce the 
means of subsistence, must necessarily be an object of interest 
to mankind, though not of equal interest in different stages of 
development.* And lastly, from the moment that men in any 
way work for one another, their labour assumes a soc*ial form. 

Whence, then, arises the enigmatical character ot the product 
of labour, so soon as it assumes the form of eoninuniitics ? 


Clearly from this form itself. The equality of all sorts of 
human labour is expressed objectively by their products all 
being equally values; the measure of the expenditure t)f labour- 
power by the duration of that expenditure, takes the form of 
die quantity of value of the products of labour; and finally, 
the mutual relations of the producers, within which the social 
character of their labour affirms itself, take the form of a 
social relation between the products. 

A commcidity is therefore a mysterious thing, simply because 
in it the social character of men*s labour appears to them as an 

* Among the ancient Germans the unit for measuring Umd was what t'ouhl Ik? 
dSSiS Tagwerk, Tagwanne (jurnale, or ton a jiirnalis, «»r 
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objective character stamped upon the product of that labour, 
because the relation of the producers to tlie sum total of their 
own labour is presented to them as a social relation, existing 
not between themselves, but between the products of their 
labour. This is the reason why the products of labour become 
commodities, social things whose qualities are at the same time 
perceptible and imperceptible by the senses. In the same way 
the light from an object is perceived by us not as the subjective 
excitation of our optic nerve, but as the objective form of 
something outside the eye itself. But, in the act of seeing, 
there is at all events, an actual passage of light from one thing 
to another, from the external object to the eye. There is a 
physical relation between physical things. But it is diiferent 
with commodities. There, the existence of the things qua 
commodities, and the value relation between the products of 
labour which stamps them as commodities, have absolutely no 
connection with their physical properties and with the material 
relations arising therefrom. There it is a definite social rela- 
tion between men, that assumes, in their eyes, the fantastic 
form of a relation between things. In order, therefore, to find 
an analogy, we must have recourse to the mist-enveloped regions 
of the religious world. In that world the productions of the 
human brain appear as independent beings endowed with life, 
and entering into relation both with one another and the human 
race. So it is in the world of commodities with the products 
of men’s hands. This 1 call the Fetishism which attaches itself 
to the products of labour, so soon as they are produced as 
commodities, and which is therefore inseparable from the 
production of commodities. 

This Fetishism of commodities has its origin, as the fore- 
going analysis has already shown, in the peculiar social 
character ot the labour that produces them. 

Asa general rule, articles of iitility become commodities, only 
because they are products of the labour of private individuals 
or groups of individuals who carry on their work independently 
of each other. The sum total of the labour of all these private 
individuals forms the aggregate labour of society. Since the 
producers do not come into social contact with each other until 
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they exchange their products, the specific social c haiMcter of 
each producer's labour does not show itself except in the act of 
exchange. In other words, the labour of the individual asserts 
itself as a part of the labour of society, only by means of the 
relations which the act of exchange establishes directly between 
the products, and indirectly, through them, between the pro- 
ducers. To the latter, therefore, the relations connecting the 
labour of one individual with that of the rest appear, not as 
direct social relations between individuals at work, but as what 
they really are, material relations between persons and social 
relations between things. It is only by being exchanged that 
the products of labour acquire, as values, one uniform social 
status, distinct from their varied forms of existence as objects 
of utility. This division of a product into a useful thing and 
a value becomes practically important, only when exchange 
has acquired such an extension that useful articles are produced 
for the purpose of being exchanged, and their character as 
values has therefore to be taken into account, beforehand 

' j From this moment the labour of the 

individual producer acquires socially a two-fold character. On 
the hand, it must, as a definite useful kind of labour, 
satisfy a definite social want, and thus hold its place us part 
an ^ parcc o the collective labour of all, as a branch of a social 
TOion of labour that has sprung up spontaneously. On the 
o^r hand, it c^ satisfy the manifold wants of the individual 

of mutual exchangeability 
^ of usefiil private labour is an established social fact, 
and therefore the private useful labour of each producer ranks 

result oiily of an 
«equ^ities, or of reducing Aeni to 

«P«>diture of human labour 
^ -social 
reflected in his hraS^ ° tbe Jndrvidual appears to him, when 

under those forms which im- 

ofpndi 
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that the product must be not only useful, but useful for others, 
and the social character that his particular labour has of being 
the equal of all other particular kinds of labour, takes the form 
that all the physically different articles that are the products 
of labour, have one common quality, viz., that of having value. 

Hence, when we bring the products of our labour into rela- 
tion with each other as values, it is not because we see in these 
articles the material receptacles of homogeneous human labour. 
Quite the contrary: whenever, by an exchange, we equate as 
values our different products, by that very act, we also equate, 
as human labour, the different kinds of labour expended upon 
them. We are not aware of this, nevertheless we do it.* 
Value, therefore, does not stalk about with a label describing 
what it is. It is value, rather, that converts every product 
into a social hieroglyphic. Later on, we try to decipher the 
hieroglyphic, to get behind the secret of our own social pro- 
ducts; for to stamp an object of utility as a value, is just as 
much a social product as language. The recent scientific dis- 
covery, that the products of labour, so far as they are values, 
are but material expressions of the human labour spent in 
their production, marks, indeed, an epoch in the history of the 
development of the human race, but, by no means, dissipates 
the mist through which the social character of labour appears 
to us to be an objective character of the products themselves. 
The fact, that in the particular form of production with which 
we are dealing, viz., the production of commodities, the specific 
social character of private labour carried on independently, 
consists in the equality of every kind of that labour, by virtue 
of its being human labour, which character, therefore, assumes 
in the product the form of value — this fact appears to the 
producers, notwithstanding the discovery above referred to, 
to be just as real and final, as the fact, that, after the discovery 
by science of the component gases of air the atmosphere itself 
remained unaltered. 

What, first of all, practically concerns producers when they 

* When, therefore, Gahani says: Value is a relation between persons—*' 
Ricehe^ra h una ragrione tra due peisone,” — ^lie oug^ht to have added • a n^ladon Ktwten 
persons expressed as a relation liet-wcen thingb. (Cialiani: Della hloneta, p zzt, 
V. in. of Custodi's collection of '* Sciittoii Classic! Italiani di Kconoinia i'olitica.*' 
Paitc Modcina, MiUno, iSoi ) 
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ma^e an evcharge, is the question, how much of some other 
pr»^duct tney jjet for their in what proportions the pro- 

auct= are exchan zeable? When these proportions have, by 
custom, attained a certain stability, they appear to result from 
the nature of the products, so that, for instance, one ton of iron 
and two ounces of cold appear as naturally to be of equal value 
as a pound of gold and a pound of iron in spite of their 
diirerent physical and chemical qualities appear to be of equal 
weight. The character of having value, when once impressed 
upon products, obtains tixity only by reason of their acting and 
re-actinc upon each other as quantities of value. These 
quantities var}’ continually, independently of the will, tore- 
sicnt a’ld action of the producers. To them, their own social 
action takes the form of the action of objects, which rule the 
producers instead of being ruled by them. It requires a fully 
developed production of commodities before, from accumulated 
experience alone, the scientific conviction springs up, that all 
the different kinds of private labour, which are carried on in- 
dependently of each other, and yet as spontaneously developed 
branches of the social division of labour, are continually being 
reduced to the quantitative proportions in which society re- 
quires them. And why.? Because, in the midst of all the 
accidental and ever fluctuating exchange-relations between 
the products, the labour-time socially necessary for their pro- 
duction forcibly asserts itself like an over-riding law of nature. 
The law of gravity thus asserts itself when a house falls about 
our ears.* The determination of the magnitude of value by 
labour-time is therefore a secret, hidden under the apparent 
fluctuations in the relative values of commodities. Its dis- 
covery, while removing all appearance of mere accidentality 
from the determination of the magnitude of the values of 
products, yet in no w'ay alters the mode in which that 
determination takes place. 

Man's reflections on the forms of social life, and consequently, 

( “ Wba.t are ne to th>nk of a law that asserts itself only by periodical revolutions? 
It 15 just nothing but a law of Nature, founded on the want of knowledge of those 
'ahese action is the subject of it.” (Friedrich Engels: Umrisse zu einer Kritik der 
Natlunalokonomie,'' in the '* Deutscfa-fnnzdsiscbe Jahrbucher,” edited by Arnold 
Rage and Karl Marx. Paris, 1844.) 
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also, his scientific analysis of those forms, take a course directly 
opposite to that of their actual historical development. He 
begins, post festum, with the results of the process of develop- 
ment ready to hand before him. The characters that stamp 
products as commodities, and whose establishment is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the circulation of commodities, have already 
acquired the stability of natural, self-understood forms of social 
life, before man seeks to decipher, not their historical character, 
for in his ^es they are immutable, but their meanint*. 
Consequently it was the analysis of the prices of commodities 
that alone led to the determination of the magnitude of value, 
and it was the common exjpression of all commodities in money 
that alone led to the establishment of their characters as v.ilues. 

It is, however, just this ultimate money form of the world of 
commodities that actually conceals, instead of disclosing, the 
soaal character of private labour, and the social relations 
between the individual producers. When I state that coats or 
boots s^d in a relation to linen, because it is the universal 
mcamation of abstract human labour, the absurdity of the 
statement is self-evident. Nevertheless, when the producers oi 
coats and boots compare those articles with linen, or, what is 
e ame ng, with ^Id or silver, as the universal equivalent 
^press the relation between their own private labour and 
e collectave labour of society in the same absurd form. 

^ prumtuK fisher primitive h tint* r itu{ 

-.irS 
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J *'^3wi2-h he be, yet some fe'iv wants he has to 

, a -d rr tneretore do a little useful work of various 
^ 5^ch AS making- tools and furniture, taming goats, fishing 
nantir Of his prayers and the like we take no account, 
iince thev are a source of pleasure to him, and he looks upon 
them as so much recreation. In suite of the variety of his 
v.crk, he knows that his labour, whatever its form, is but the 
acthdty of one and the same Robinson, and consequently, that 
it consists of nothing but different modes of human labour. 
Xecessity itself compels him to apportion his time accurately 
between his different kinds of work. Whether one kind 
occupies a greater space in his general activity than another, 
depends on the difficulties, greater or less as the case may be, 
to be overcome in attaining the useful effect aimed at. This 
our friend Robinson soon learns by experience, and having 
rescued a watch, ledger, and pen and ink from the wreck, 
commences, like a true-born Briton, to keep a set of books. 
His stock-book contains a list of the objects of utility’ that 
belong to him, of the operations necessary for their production ; 
and lastly, of the labour time that definite quantities of those 
objects have, on an average, cost him. All the relations 
between Robinson and the objects that form this wealth of his 
own creation, are here so simple and clear as to be intelligible 
without exertion, even to \Ir. Sedlev Tavior. And vet those 
relations contain all that is essential to the determination of 
value. 

Tet us now transport ourselves from Robinson’s island 


bathed in light to the European middle ages shrouded in dark- 
ness. Here, instead of the independent man, we find everyone 
dependent, serfs and lords, vassals and suzerains, laymen and 
clergy. Personal dependence here characterises the social 
relations of production just as much as it does the other spheres 
of life organized on the basis of that production. But for the 
v^ery reason that personal dependence forms the groundwork 
of society, there is no necessity for labour and its products to 


current jse ca the Lond'-a Exchange in the year iSi-, ‘ The parallelograms of Mr. 
Owe-J * appear to be tne form of society, besides the bourgeois form, with which 

Le • 9 , as aeqaaiated. ’ J<tarl Marx: “ Zur iCritik,” &c., pp 39 
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r^suire a fantastic form different from their reality. 

\.\ke the shape, in the transactions of society, of services in kind 
and payments in kind. Here the particular and natural form 
of labour, and not, as in a society based on production ot com- 
modities, its general abstract form is the immediate social form 
of labour. Compulsory labour is just as properly mcasu red by 
time, as commodity-producing labour; but every serf knows 
that what he expends in the service of his lord, is a definite 
Quantity of his own personal labour-power, 'i'he tithe t<) be 
rendered to the priest is more matter of fact than his blessint*. 
Xo matter, then, what we may think of the parts played by flu- 
different classes of people themselves in this society, the social 
relations between individuals in the performance of their 
labour, appear at all events as their own mutual pcrsi^nal rela- 
tions, and are not disguised under the shape of social relations 
between the products of labour. 

For an example of labour in common or directly associated 
labour, we have no occasion to go back to that si^ontaneously 
developed form which we find on the threshold of the history 
of all civilized races.* We have one close at hand in the 
patriarchal industries of a peasant family, that produces corn, 
cattle, yarn, linen, and clothing for home use. These dilVen-nt 
articles are, as regards the family, so many products of it-; 
labour, but as between themselves, they are not com modi tit-i. 
The different kinds of labour, such as tillage, cattle tending, 
spinning, weaving and making clothes, which result in the 
various products, are in themselves, and such as they are, direct 
social functions, because functions of the family, which, just a*, 
much as a society based on the production of commodities, 
possesses a spontaneously developed system of division of 
labour. The distribution of the work within the fainilv, and 


nrl'J/ presumption has latterly got abroad that couunon »» it 

^ specifically a Slavonian, or even exclusively Russian lunn. It is tin- 

amongst Romans, 'I Viitims, ami I \ It 
Mtl even to this day we find numerous examples, ruins thoii#»h ilu-y Iks in Imli i 
A mo« exhaustive study of Asiatic, and especiaUy of li.diau UmL ol "oi. t um 
pi^iertj, would show how from the different forms of priinitivi,^ oniiunojj 

ot Koman and Teutonic private property are tit diu-ihJe Iniin JifK 
forms of Indian common property.” (I?arl Ma^x. » zJIr K.i.ik,” Ao , " /J 
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the reirulation ot' the labour- time of the several members, 
depend well upon differences ot a^e and sex as upon natural 
co^ d*t.on& varying with the seasons. The labour-power of each 
individual, by its very nature, operates in this case merely as 
a definite portion of the whole labour-power of the family, and 
therefore, the measure of the expenditure of individual labour- 
power by its duration, appears here by its very nature as a 
social character of their labour. 

Let us now picture to ourselves, by -way of change, a com- 
munity of free individuals, carrying on their work with the 
means of production in common, in which the labour-power of 
all the different individuals is consciously applied as the 
combined labour-power of the community. All the charac- 
teristics of Robinson’s labour are here repeated, but with this 
difference, that thejr are social, instead of individual. Every- 
thing produced by him was exclusively the result of his own 
personal labour, and therefore simply an object of use for 
Hmself. The total product of our community is a social 
product. One portion serves as fresh means of production and 
remains social. But another portion is consumed by the 
members as means of subsistence. A distribution of this 
portion amongst them is consequently necessary. The mode 
of this distribution will vary with the productive organization 
of the community, and the degree of historical development 
attained by the producers. We will assume, but merely for 
the sake of a parallel with the production of commodities, that 
the share of each individual producer in the means of subsis- 
tence is determined by his labour-time. Labour-time would, 
in that case, play a double part. Its apportionment in accor- 
dance with a definite social plan maintains the proper proportion 
between the different kinds of work to be done and the various 
wants of the community. On the other hand, it also serves as 
a measure of the [portion of the common labour borne by each 
individual, and of his share in die part of the total product des- 
tined for individual consumption. The social relations of the 
individual producers, with regard both to their labour and to its 
products, are in this case perfectly simple and intelligible, and 
that with regard not only to production but also to distribution. 
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The religious world is but the reflex of the real world. And 
for a society based upon the production of commodities, in 
which the producers in general enter into social relations with 
one another by treating their products as commodities and 
values, whereby th^ reduce their individual private labour to 
thestandard of homogeneous human labour — for such a society, 
Christiani^ with its cultus of abstract man, more especially in 
its bourgeois developments, Protestantism, Deism, See., is the 
most fitting form of religion. In the ancient Asiatic and other 
ancient modes of production, we find that the conversion of 
products into commodities, and therefore the conversion of men 
into producers of commodities, holds a subordinate place, which, 
however, increases in importance as the primitive communities 
approach nearer and nearer to their dissolution. Trading 
nations, properly so called, exist in the ancient world only in 
its interstices, lihe the gods of Epicurus in the Intermuiidia, or 
like Jews in the pores of Polish society. Those ancient social 
or^msms of production are, as compared with bourgeois 
^lety ei^emely simple and transparent. But they are 
founded either on the immature development of man in- 

iias not yet severed the umbilical cord that 
unites him with his fellow men in a primitive tribal com- 
upon direct relations of subjection. They can 

nower rtf ^ when the development of the productive 

I»wer of labour h^ not risen beyond a low stage, and when 
Aer^re, the social relations within the sphere of material 
between 1^ and man, and between man and Nat^c arc 

o esponding^ly narrow. This narrowness is reflected in* the 
ancient worsIuD of Nature atnri m tnc 

^pular religions. Tire religious reflex of^e r^S’ 

paterial pr^uction^^dTC^^t based on the pint ess of 

is treated as production by freelv^af veil until it 

sciously regulated by them in 

/ ^ ea by them in accordance with a settled p/an. 
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• ■'r" -zn xZ * e zzize of z pr'-izcz and the same labour, ns 
- -d f •-rzt rr-tzzct. Of c'lzr^ the distinction :s practiczhy 

at one tin:o under its qnantitztrre asrec% 
Ent it bz- n-*: the lez^t idez, thzt ’vhsn 
the e z'ar: j-. k.nz-v rf iabour is treated as pureh qoant'tz'ive, 

their cnzlitz*’!'! e unit*' '^r £Gt-aht"% ani t-zeref'^re their reduotlcn tr ar^ tract human 
lab" jr, 15 -mpJed, E r I’^-czrcj', Xioardc decl.-res *'hzt Ize agrees vslth IDestatt 
de Trzj/ in tn"= crtipo^Itizn : '“As It is certain that cur physical and moral facul- 
tlsF are ilzns cur criminal rlcne^* the emploj-’ment -rf these faculties, lahrur of some 
kind, :: ■“ ur inly original treasure, ann it is alzrays from this employment 
all tno«€ •‘h'z^B are croAtei, r“h:ch call riche'^. ... It is certain, too, 

ha*e z vc-ze, ir e" ^rn rr^ z*-tmct va-.ues, 
tze '^- 1 -c wf tne Iz "ur frtm Trmch they emznate-** 'Ricardo, The Principles 
'■f P-h Ec'^n. -» Z.d. Lend- rirai, p. 35 -i. • ’^^'s zs^ould hers only point out, that 
Ricz'^- ^ more rrofc uni interpretation upon the y^ords of Destutt. 

V»’hzt ^ :e 1 ^'tjr rzz.ly says is, that on the one hand all things zrhicb constitute 
'^rez^tn npre^rnt tns 1 -Z tnzt creates znem, nut that on the other hand, they 
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Ke tnus falls int*^ the czmmonplace error of the %-ulgar 

s Talus cf cne commoGity ^ia this case labour) in 

zrzsr to determine tnr values of the rest. But Ricarao reads him as if he had 
saiG, tzzt lz*cur not tho zziue zf Izbzur) is embodied botn in use-value and 
enchanui-'^ ulu2, Nei orizeless, Ricardo hini^f pzzrs sc little attention to the 
t^o-lb*z czirzcter or the labnur vlzich has a nvo-fold embodiment, that he 
ztivztes tne z’z.le of h:s chapter nn "Value and Riches, Their Distinctive 
Pr-'pertles,** to a Izririzus examination cf the trivialities of a J. B- Say* And 

at tne dnisn ne h cults ast'-nisned to tird that Destutt on the cne hand agrees with 

him ns *"1 Izrour h;lng the s-urce cf value, and on the other hand with J- B. Say 
as tr tie n^-t'-n wf vJlue* 

® It k cn** thr cz’cf *zlling 3 of classical economy that it has never succeeded, 
menus :i? z* z-yal= if r^rnmodlti,s 5 , and, in particular, of their value, in 
■zisz-rsrlng th-t t rm under '^hich \"zli;e becomes exchange-value* Even Adam 
^m->h znz Fdizrl', tr * reprzscn'‘ztL^e« of the school, treat the form of 

- 4 ^^ as a Imp rtznLe, c-s ni'-xng no connection with the inherent 

nature cf cirzn lui, , 7 iii reziO-* t-r Is not soleh' because their attention 

is ent-rzlz" zc^ rzei ;z t. e ziil^'sis of tre magnitude of value. It lies deeper. 
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c>a-''*red upon them in unmistakeable Ictteis, that 
■v-ne to a stat/of society, in which the process ° 

•i-s the masteiw over man, instead of being controlled by him, 
such formula: appear to the bourgeois intellect to be as much a 
se f-es’ident neceLity imposed by nature as productive laboui 
^tselh Hence forms of social production that preceded the 
bourgeois form, are treated by the bourgeoisie in iniich the 
same way as the Fathers of the Church treated pre-C hnstian 

reiieions.* 

The valae form of the product of labour is not only the ino^t abstrart, lull is also 
the most universal form, taken by the product in bourireojs prochiriiim, ami 
stamps that production as a particular species of social production, anil llu‘icl>% 
it its historical character. If then we treat this mode of production a-, 
SL eternallv fixed by nature for every state of society, we iietcssanly overlook 
that which 'is the difFeitntia specifica of the \alue-forin, and con-A'iiucnlly ol 
the commoditv-form, and of its further develop in cuts, money form, rapilai 
form, We consequently find that economists, who are lliornuirhij a(»iicil 

as to labour time being the measure of the magnitude ot value, lia\e tin 
Strange and contradictory ideas of money, the peifcccccl loiiii ol ih 
equivalent. This is seen in a striking manner when lhc^, tnat of iMiikiii*', 
where the commonplace definitions of money will no longer hoiti warn. Mu ► 
led to the rise of a restored mercantile system (Ganilh, &i'.), which mck hi 

value noth in g but a social form, or rather the unsubbtaiuiiil ulm.l ol that 

form. Once for aU I may here state, that by classical political l•counul>, 

I understand that economy which, since the time of W. I’elty, invcstig^ili il 

the real relations of production in bourgeois society, iu coutiMilistini'tiim to 
vulgar economy, which deals with appearances only, ruminates without ii.c.mg 
on the ma teria Is long suice provided by scientific cconuiiiy, and then* s» cks 
plau&ible explanations of the most obtrusive phcnoniena, for bourgeois tiaily 

use, hut for the rest, confines itself to systematizing in a pctlaniie w.iy, and 
proclaiming for everlasting truths, the trite ideas held by the io.*!! conipl.u cut 
bourgeoisie with regard to their own world, to them the liest of .ill pii.'.iilile woilds. 

X *‘ Tj-s dconomistes ont une singuli^re mani^re dc proci^der. 11 ii’y <i pour cuh (|ur 
deux sortes d’ institutions, celles de I’art et celles de la natuie. iiistilutioiis ih* 

la feodalite sont des institutions artificielles, celles de la bourgeoisie sunt de. institu- 
tions naturelles. Ils ressemblent en ceci aux theologians, qui cux an .si i‘i.ililis'.(*ut 
deux sortes de religions. T'oute religion qui n’est pas la leur, est mu* invention del 
hommes, tandis que leur propre religion est utie enianntiun ilc Dicu— • Aiiisi il 
y a eu de I’histoire, mais il n’y en a plus.” (Karl Marx, Misf-ri* tie l.i Philosophic. 
Kdponse h la Philosophic de la Mis^re par Nl. Proudhon, 1847, p. 1 1 v) I 'ruly coinicat 
is M. Bastiat, who imagines that the ancient Greeks and Romans lived by plunder 
alone. But when people plunder for centuries, there must always Iv sotni thing .it 
hand for them to seize; the objects of plunder must be continually reproduced. It 
would thus appear that even Greeks and Romans had some process of pnuluiiion, 
cKinsequently, an TCOnomy, which just as much constituted the lualerlal basis of tin ir 
world, as bourgeois economy constitutes that of our modern world. < >r pcrlnijc, 
tiat means, that a mode of production based on slavery is based oil'll sy*u.ni of plun 
der. In t^t case he treads on dangerous ground. If a giant thinker like Aristotle 
er^ in Ids appreciation of slave labour, why should a dwarf cronoinist like haaiat 
be right in his appreciation of wage labour? — I seize this opportunity of shortly 
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d ' c r""C.e "d "r" diction ii which the product takes the 

f rr. -d .. .. r: m c.y, tr is prcd«.ced directhr for exchange, is 

t^c mt«t _rreral end most err.hrrc "lic derm od bourgeois pro- 

— , it tre^edore makes its appearance at an early date in 

Ii.-ttm’, thc-.u-'i net in the same predominating and character- 

ist-c rra"ncr ai row-a-davs. Hence its Fetish character is 

* 

ccmrara‘'iveiy easy to be seen through. But when we come 
tc more concrete forms, even this appearance of simplicity 
vanishes. Whence arose the illusions of the monetary' system t 
To it gold and silver, when semdng as money, did not repre- 
sent a social relation bet%^’een producers, but were natural 
oh'e^ts with strange social properties. And modem economy, 
whicn looks down with such disdain on the monetarv svstem, 
dees not its superstition come out as clear as noon-da%*, when- 
e\ er it treats of capital f How long is it since economy dis- 
carded the oh-'/siocratic illusion, that rents t..^ow out of the 
soil an d not out of society ? 


a-i oi.jectiL.ii taken oy a German paper in America, to my work, ** Zur 
Kr*t*jfc. CLOT P-*. Oejs: jnomie, x - 59 -*’ Ie tils estimation of that paper, my view that each 
ibpecio. rtoie cf production and the social relations corresponding to it, in short, that 
tne econam^c £tr«.ctnre of society, is the real ba^is on which the juridical and political 
j&uperttructure is raised, and to which ^finite social forms of thought coxarespondi 
t£L..t tne mode of prod^^ction determines the character of the social, political, and in-^ 
^j^CTiero-Iy, all this is very true for oar own times, in which material 
interests bat not for the middle ages, in which Catholicism, nor for 

Atnm^ one where po.kidc5, reigned supreme. In the first place it strikes one 

aa an s^t:d zhjiz^g for any one to suppose that these well-worn phrases about the middle 
-gci anc the anc^nt wcrid are uniinowii to anyone else- Tbis mach, however, is 
L-ear, that tae midci*e agjs coalc not *ive on Catholicism, nor the ancient world on 
pr Jtits, On the coi:ir*4ry, it is tne mode in which they gained a livelihood that ex- 
plol-ks wby Here p tnere Catholicism, played the chief part. For the rest, 

it reqaizes a slight acquaintance with the history of the Roman republic, for 
example, to Oe nware ^hat ita secret history is the history of its landed property. On 
tne th;:±r Oon Q<.ixete .eng ago paid the penalty for wrongly imagining that 

KHjgnt errantry wa^ compatible with all economical forms of society. 
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But not to anticipate, we will content ourselves with yet 
arorher example relating" to the commodity form. Could com- 
modities themselves speak, they would say; Our use-value may 
be a thing that interests men. It is no part of us as objects. 
What, however, does belong to us as objects, is our value. Our 
natural intercourse as commodities proves it. In the eyes of 
each other we are nothing but exchange values. Now listen 
how those commodities speak through the mouth of the econo- 
mist. “ Value ” — exchange value) “is a property of 

things, riches ” — (/.^., use-value) “ of man. Value, in this 
sense, necessarily implies exchanges, riches do not.’** “ Riches” 
(use-value) “ are the attribute of men, value is the attribute of 
commodities. A man or a community is rich, a pearl or a dia- 
mond is valuable ... A pearl or a diamond is valuable ” as a 
pear] or diamond.^ So Ikr no chemist has ever discovered ex- 
change value either in a pearl or a diamond. The econoniit .il 
discoverers of this chemical element, who by-the-byc* lay 
special claim to critical acumen, find however that the use-value 
of objects belongs to them independently of their material pro- 
perties, while their value, on the other hand, forms a part of 
them as objects. What confirms them in this view, is the 
pecmiar circumstance that the use-value of objects is realis<Hl 

® ^7. of a direct relation between the 

objects and man, while, on the other hand, their value is real- 
ised only by exchange, that is, by means of a social process 
W ho fells here to call to mind our good friend, Dogbci^y vvho 

11" ^ well-favourca 

“‘I conK-s l.y 

*°? ? ft' Port'cululy n.-l.iliu|r tii v.iliif 

*act. He has explained the xnnaJZ riu?- absolute, 't ho opnosa.- js iho 

pearls, in srhich lelation thev ao^ar a objects, such as (iMriitiruls nid 

hid^n behind the appearTnTe^'?:" -he 

of human labour. If the foUowem of RVefr^ ‘ «'nn« 

to the reason is to ^ MJUto'whal iimIoIx. .uid 

i»It» ^ca«Ioa own works any key to the ^ “'‘abje 

Talue and its form, exchange value. ^ ^ hidden relations exisiin^y lictwreu 
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It :s r air tzzz ^Li~zrsic:xities cannot to marKe^ an*! rri?.ivs 

therefore, have 


We ntust. 


excnar^es cr tie.r m-i’ account. 
recc urse tc their Tuc’-dicns. who are also their owners. Coin- 
rr.i dities ere thi'crs, and therefore without power of resistance 
2 «.a‘nst IT— If thev are — an-hiT’ in docilitj.’ he can use force; 
in ether v ^rd', he can tahe rtssession of them.* In order 
that mete n ay cr.ter into relation with each other as 

centmt di^Iet. their ^uardinns must place themselves in relation 
rc cr.e cnctuer. .^5 persons whose will resides in those objects, 
and must 1: ehave in such a way that each does not appropriate 
the commodity’ of the other, and part with his own, except by 
means of an act done bv mutual consent. Thev must, there- 
fore, mutually recognise in each other the rights of pri\'ate 
proprietors. This juridical relation, which thus expresses itself 
in a contract, whether such contract be part of a developed 
legal system or not, is a relation ber;veen two wills, and is but 
the renex of the real economical relation between the two. It 
is this economical relation that determines the subject matter 
comprised in each such juridical act.^ The persons exist for 
one another merely as representatives of, and, therefore, as 


* In the r2tn s 3 renowned for its piety, thej" incladed amongst com- 

m ^cities seme del-c^te things- Thus a French poet of the period enumerates 

«jcr*on2x^t the to be founi in the market of Landit, not only clothing, shoes, 

leather, agricultural Implernents, &c-, but also “ femmes folles de leur corps.** 

= Proudhen hegins bv talking his ideal of justice, of “justice etemelle,” from 
the juri«iml tLi*t corretpend to the production of commodities ; thereby, it 

may ^e he proves, to the consolation of ali good citizens, that the production 

cf ctir-rncnities is a frnn of prodaction as everlasting as Justice- Then he turns 
rCv-nd -nd si-eks tc referm the actual production of commodities, and the actual legal 
s'ldtem crrrespr tiding therettr, in accordance with this ideal. \Vhat opinion should 
we ha\e cf a ch2inii% who, mtstead of studjdng the actual laws of the molecular changes 
in the comp'^Itl-n and decomposition of matter, and on that foundation solving 
cefinite piXrtjeirt. clilmed to regulate the composition and decomposition of matter 
b3' me-i -5 ot tue “eteraci ideas,** of ** naturalite *’ and “aSniter** I>o we really 

any m >re &u* -t “ when we say it contradicts “justice etemelle,*’ 

‘^e:;ulii eterneli^,** “ rrjt-iallte etemelle/' and other ** verite& etemelles*' than the 
fathers cf cnarch dia when the^" said it was incompatible with “■ grace etemelle,’* 
“ loi eten:,-L*ii/ and “ la '•olucte et^^ircelle dc Dieu ?” 
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owners of, commodities. In the course of our in^’■esti^:»•ation 
-we shall find, in general, that the characters who appear on the 
economic stage are but the personifications of the economical 
relations that exist between them. 

What chiefly distinguishes a commodity from its owjier is the 
fact, that it looks upon every other commodity as but the form 
of appearance of its own value. A born leveller and a cynic, 
it is always ready to exchange not only soul, but body, witli 
any and every other commodity, be the same more repulsive 
than Alaritomes herself. The owner makes up for this lack in 
the commodity of a sense of the concrete, by his own five and 
more senses. His commodity possesses for himself no im- 
mediate use-value. Otherwrise, he would not bring it to the 
market. It has use-value for others ^ but for himself its only 
d:rect use-value is that of being a depository of exchange 
value, and, consequently, a means of exchange.* Therefore, 
he makes up his mind to part with it for commodities whose 
value m use is of service to him. All commodities are non-use- 
values for their owners, and use-values for their non-owners. 
Consequently, they must all change hands. But this change 
Duts what constitutes their exchange, and the latu-r 

ftem ^ valuM. Hence commodities must be realised as 
sxlues before Aey can be realised as use-values. 

. Looked at m this way, exchange is for 
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Inca State, T^e excnar.ae of commodities, therefore, first 
begin*^ or tne boundaries of such communities, at their points 
of Cf'rtact with other siinilir commurities, or with members of 
the latter. So soon, however, as products once become com- 
modities in the external relations of a community, they also, 
by reaction, become so in its internal intercourse. The pro- 
portions in which they are exchangeable are at first quite a 
matter of chance. Wtiat makes them exchangeable is the 
mutual desire of their owners to alienate them, ^vleantime the 
need for foreign objects of utilm” gradually establishes itself. 
The constant repetition of exchange makes it a normal social 
act. In the ccurse of time, therefore, some portion at least of 
the p'^nd.icts of IVoour must be produced with a special view 
to exchange. From that moment the distinction becomes 
firmlv established between the utiliti’^ of an obiect for the 
purposes of consumption, and its utility for the purposes of 
exchange. Its use-value becomes distinguished from its 
exchange value. On the other hand, the quantitative pro- 
portion in which the articles are exchangeable, becomes 
dependent on their production itself. Custom stamps them 
as values with definite magnitudes. 

In the direct barter of products, each commodity is directly 
a means of exchange to its owner, and to all other persons an 
equivalent, but that only in so far as it has use-value for them. 
At this stage, therefore, the articles exchanged do not acquire 
a value-form independent of their own use-value, or of the 
individual needs of the exchangers. The necessity for a value- 
form grows with the increasing number and variety of the 
commodities exchanged. The problem and the means of solu- 
tion arise simultaneously. Commodity-owners never equate 
their own commodities to those of others, and exchange them 
on a large scale, without different kinds of commodities belong- 
ing to different owners being exchangeable for, and equated as 
values to, one and the same special article. Such last-men- 
tioned article, by becoming the equivalent of various other 
commodities, acquires at once, though within narrow limits, 
the character of a* general social equivalent. This character 
comes and goes with the momentary social acts that called it 
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into life. In turns and transiently it attaches it^^elf first to this 
and then to that commodity. But with the development of 
exchange it fixes itself firmly and exclusively to particular 
sorts of commodities, and becomes crystallised by assuming the 
money-form. The particular kind of commodity to which it 
sticks is at first a matter of accident. Nevertheless there are 


two circumstances whose mfiuence is decisive. The money- 
form attaches itself either to the most important articles ot ex- 
change from outside, and these in fact are primitive and natural 
forms in which the exchange-value of home products finds ex- 
pression; or else it attaches itself to the object of utility 
that forms, like cattle, the chief portion of indigenous alienable 
wealth. Nomad races are the first to develop the money-form, 
because all their worldly goods consist of moveable objects 
and are therefore directly alienable; and because their mode of 
life, by continually bringing them into contact with foi eign 
communities, solicits the exchange of products. Man has 
often made man himself, under the form of slaves, sei vc as the 
primitive material of money, but has never used land for that 
pu^OTe. Such an idea could only spring up in a bourgeois 

I It dates from the last third of 

the 17th century, and the first attempt to put it in practice 
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^ ,-- ,— . -j; *'-o * — o* rnnnifestation of the ’^’a'ue of 

- * -' --e r'-'^^ri\. in -which the mag-nitudes r* 

en^’-essed. An adequate form of 
zrz *-h=t" t*- cf '""'f-e, a ft embodiment of abstract, unditfer- 
em'tC, C't: *”e’‘ef-“c: eq^al human labour, that materiel 
e’ere can cc "'‘‘C'e w-^'err stmnie exhibits the same uniform 
e’. C-- me ctrsr hand, since the difference between the 

.ra -Imdes of ’^’a\.e is rurelv quantitative, the monev com- 
mt q.m mest he sascertitie of merely quantitative differences, 
m-st taere*hre be divislc'e at wiih nnd equally capable of being 
re-..*":tjq. Golc and silver possess these properties by nature. 

hTre ^sc-" ah.,, cf the mcne’-' commodity becomes twofold. 
In aaaiticn its special use-value as a commodity (gold, 
fer instance, servdrg to stop teeth, to form the raw material of 
articles of luxarj’, <acc.^, it acquires a formal use-value, origina- 
tintr in its srecific social function. 

Since all commodities are merely particular equivalents of 
money, the latter being their universal equivalent, they, with 
regard to the *atter as the universal commodity, play the parts 
of particular commodities.^ 

A 

\Ve have seen that the money-mrm is but the reflex, thrown 
uron one singlecommodity,of the value relations between all the 
rest. That mone%' is a commodity:^ is therefore a new discovery 
cnly for those w'ho, when they analyse it, start from its fully 
developed shape. The act of exchange gives to the commodity 
converted into money, not its value, but its specific value-form. 
Bv confounding these rwo distinct things some writers have 
deen led to hold that the value of gold and silver is imagi- 


* II dazLara h Za noarce universale ^Verri, l.c., p. z6). 

s “* SL^t^r u;.d g'old tnsznsel*'e& ''whicti vre may call by the general name of bullion), 
ae . . . c^mmadities . . . rising and falling in . . . value. . . Bullion, then, may be 
rekened ta be of higher value vreere the smaller weight will purchase the grater 
gantlr jf the prcdtact of manufacture cf the coantrey,’* &c. (“ A Discourse of 
Oseral Ncti:^n5 cf IVIcney, 'Prade, and E'vcnange, as tl^y stand in relations to each 
oter.” Eye Zvlercnant. Lond., 1695, p. 7.) “ Silver and gold, coined or uncoined, 

tnc::gh they are used for a n^easuxe of ail other things, axe no less a commodity t•>^aTl 
wise, oyl, tobicco, cloth, cr stufis.” A Discourse concerning Prade^ and tliat in 
pardc-ilar of tfce Eas* Indies,"* &c- London, 1689, p. a.) “ The stock and riches of 

tne amnn:: pn^^perly be confiized to money, nor ought gold and siher to be 

exc seed Dexng irer::haridize.** A Treatise concerning the East India Trade 

a most profitable Trade.’* London, if So, Reprint 1696, p, 4.^ 
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nan-.^ The fact that money can, in certain functions, he re- 
placed by mere symbols of itself, gave rise to that other mistaken 
rotion, that it is itself a mere symbol. Nevertheless under this 
error lurked a presentiment that the money-form of an object is 
r.ct an inseparable part of that object, but is simply the form 
urder which certain social relations manifest themselves. In 
this sense every commodity is a symbol, since, in so far as it is 
vaiue, it is only the material envelope of the human labour 
spent upon it.® But if it be declared that the social charactoi-s 
assumed by objects, or the material forms assumed by the social 
qualities of labour under the regime of a definite mode of 
production, are mere symbols, it is in the same breath also 
declared that these characteristics are arbitrary fictions sanc- 
tioned by the so-called universal consent of mankind. This 


* = I’ai-ffento hanno valore come metaJJi ajileriore all’ t-sst-r iimnt l,i.” 

^Gaiiani, Lo<^ says, “The universal consent of mankind fl-avc In siJi’cr, nn 

acco-nt of its qualititt which made it suitable for money, an imaifiruirv v .1 lui'. ’’ I .1 w . 
on the other hand. How could different nations give .in iniagin.uy i.iliic cn .mv 
... or how could this imaginary value have ni.um.iiiicd itvll ?" Uni 



adoption as money it received an additional value (,nu* i.il.iir 

E DaS^s EivS^^F^"*^' ■ s" ie numUraire ct lo ccniiiUTiv ” in 

, .f^f ^ of Economistes Financiers du XVIIL siecle.,*’ n. 470). 
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dons of the Roman EmpCal?the^nni?^f 

Qu’ aucun puisse ni doive faire doute^’ * ° money to be found in the I'amln t .. 
Valois in a de'^e of * W h nou: etT«? "* 

seulement . . . le mesder, fait I'^tat la nr^v ^ majestc royale n* .ti»i>.iai,.|i,u.rit 
de donoer tel coun, et porLl coCmeT 

™ a maxim of the Roman I^w^W t^ v-d. T" I« 
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Some good work on this question hL^b^en'donrby r“V^P *’ »»««,, mu.” 
ilgiusto pregio delle cose, 1741 Custod? “ 

part of his ,ork Pagnini directs his polemics j^yX 
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sii’‘*'ed the mode of explanation in favour during the i3th 
cernTn*. L'nable to account for the origin of the puzzling 
forms assumed by social relations between man and man, people 
lousht to denude them of their strange appearance by ascribing 
to them a conventional origin. 

It has already been remarked above that the equivalent form 

21 commoditv does not imply the determination of the niagni- 
tude of its value. Therefore, although we may be aware that 
-cld is money, and consequently directly exchangeable for all 
other commo*dities, yet that fact by no means tells how much 
I c lbs., for instance, of gold is worth. Money, like every other 
commodity, cannot express the magnitude of its value except 
relatively in other commodities. This value is determined by 
the labour-time required for its production, and is expressed by 
the quantity of any other commodity that costs the same 
amount of labour-time. * Such quantitative determination of 
its relative value takes place at the source of its production by 
means of barter. When it steps into circulation as money, its 
value is already given. In the last decades of the 17th 
century it had already been shown that money is a commodity, 
but this step marks only the infancy of the analysis. The 
dimculty lies, not in comprehending that money is a commo- 
dity, but in discovering how, why, and by what means a com- 
modity becomes money.* 

* *'* If a man can bring to Xxindon an ounce of Silver out of the Carth in Peru, in the 
ggrriff time that he can produce a bu^^hel of Corn, then the one is the natural price of 
the other; now, if by reason of new or more easie mines a man can procure two ounces 
of silver as easily as he formerly did one, the corn will be as cheap at ten shillings 
the bushel as it was before at five shilling caeteris paribus,” William Petty: "A 
'Treatise on Xaices and Contributions.” L«ond., 1662, p. 32. 

^ Xhe learned Professor Roscher, after first informing^ us that the false definitions 
of money may be divided into two main groups : those which make it more, and 
those which make it less, than a commodity,” g-ives us a long^ and very mixed cata- 
logue of works on the nature of money, from which it appears that he has not the 
remotest idea of the real history of the theory; and then he moralises thus; ** For 
the rest, it is not to be denied that most of the later economists do not bear sufflciendy 
in mind the peculiarities that distinguish money from other commodities ” (it is then, 
after all, either more or less than a commodity I) . . . ” So far, the semi-mercantiLst 
reaction of Ganilh is not altogether without foundation.” (Wilhelm Roscher; “ Die 
Grundlagen der Nationaloekonomie,” 3rd Edn., 1858, pp. 207—210.) Morel less! 
not suflSlciendy 1 so far! not altogether! What clearness and precision of ideas and 
language I And such eclectic professorial twaddle is modestly baptised by Mr. 
Rcscher, the anatomico-physiological method of political economy 1 One discovery 
however, be must have credit for, namely, that money is ” a pleasant commodity.” 
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We have already seen, from the most elementary expression 
" al-e, X commodity A = y commodity B, that the object in 
rAcn the magnitude of the value of another object is repre- 
sented, appears to have the equivalent form independently of 
t*t:s relation, as a social property given to it by Nature. We 
fo'lorved up this false appearance to its final establishment, 
V h:cn is complete so soon as the universal equivalent form 
becomes identified with the bodily form of a particular coni- 
modrtj*, and thus crystallised into the money-form. Wh.it 
appears to happen is, not that gold becomes money, in conse- 
quence of all other commodities expressing their vaKics in it, 
but, on the contrary, that all other commodities universally 
express their values in gold, because it is money. The inter- 
mediate steps of the process vanish in the result and leave no 
trace cemnd. Commodities find their own value already coin- 
p.e^elj represented, without any initiative on their part, in 
anot.-ier commodity existing in company with them. 'riiesc 
objects, gold and silver, just as they come out of the boweli* of 
tne earth, are forthwith the direct incarnation of all human 
iaoour. Hence ^e magic of money. In the form of society 
now under consideration, the behaviour of men in the social 

fnV^rh atomic. Hence their relations 

to each other in production assume a material character indc- 

pen,.cnt ot their control and conscious individual action 
These facts manifest themselves at first by products as a gcneril 
ru.e taking the form of commodities. We have seen how 
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act. we mav use for this purpose imaginary or ideal morev. 
Ever>’ trader knows, that he is far from havinj^ turned 
ffcods into money, when he has expressed their value in a price 
or in imaginary money, and that it does not require the least 
bit of reaf sold, to estimate in that metal millions of pounds’ 
worth of soods. When, therefore, money serves as a measure 
of value, it is employed only as imaginan^- or ideal monev. 
This circumstance has given rise to the wildest theories. i But 
although the money that performs the functions of a measure 
of value is only ideal money, price depends entirely upon the 
actual substance that is money. The value, or in other words, 
the quantity of human labour contained in a ton of iron, is 
expressed in imagination by such a quantity of the monev- 
commodity as contains the same amount of labo^ir as the iron. 
According, therefore, as the measure of value is gold, silver, or 
copper, the value of the ton of iron will be expressed by very 
different prices, or will be represented by very different quan- 
tities of those metals respectively. 

If, therefore, two different commodities, such as gold and 
silver, are simultaneously measures of value, all commodities 
have two prices — one a gold-price, the other a silver-price. 
These exist quietly side by side, so long as the ratio of the 
value of silver to that of gold remains unchanged, say, at 15: i. 
Every change in their ratio disturbs the ratio which exists 
between the gold-prices and the silver-prices of commodities, 
and thus proves, by &cts, that a double standard of value is 
inconsistent with the functions of a standard.* 

- See Karl Man; Zur Kritik, &c- “Theorien von der Masseinheit des Geldes,* 
P- 53» seq- 

® “Wherever gold and silver have by law been made to perform the function ot 
money or of a measure of value side by side, it has always been tried, but in vain, 
to treat them as one and the same materiaL To assume that there is an invariable ratio 
between the quantities of gold and silver in which a given quantity of labour-time is 
incorporated, is to assume, in fact, that gold and silver are of one and the same material, 
and that a given mass of the less valuable metal, silver, is a constant fraction of a 
given mass of gold-^ From the reign of Edward III. to the time of George II-, the 
history of money in England consists of one long series of perturbations caused 
by the c la s hin g of the legally fixed ratio between the values of gold and silver, with 
the fluctuations in their real values. At one time gold was too high, at another. 
The metal that for the time being was estimated below its value, was with- 
drawn from circulation, melted and exported* The ratio between the two mecals 
w^s then again altered by law, but the new nominal ratio soon came into conflict 
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Commodities -with definite prices present themselves under 
the term : a commodity A = x gold; b commodity B == z gold; 
c commodity’ C == y gold, &c., where a, b, c, represent definite 
quantities of the commodities A, B, C and x, z, y, definite 
qtantiries of gold. The values of these commodities are, 
thererore, changed in imagination into so many diftcrent 
c Jiantities of gold. Hence, in spite of the confusing variety of 
tne commodities themselves, their values become magnitudes 
ot tne same denomination, gold-magnitudes. They are now 
capable of being compared with each other and measured, and 
tne want becomes technically felt of comparing them with 
some fixed quantity of gold as a unit measure. This unit, hy 
subsequent division into aliquot parts, becomes itself the 
stanbarb or scale. Before they become money, gold, silver, 
ana copper already possess such standard measures in their 
srandards of weight, so that, for example, a pound weiglit, 
wane serving as the unit, is, on the one hand, divisible into 
ounces, ana, on the other, may be combined to make up 
hundredweights.* It is owing to this that, in all metallic 
currencies, the names given to the standards of money or of 

originally taken from the pre-existing names of the 
standards of weight. 

transient f.iU in tlic value 
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p. i6 ®*"*‘'* the History of the C’urrenvy." 
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As 7K€astiT€ Op SLud. 3.S st^fidard op ^ric6.y money ha.s 'tvro 

ertirely distinct functions to perform. It is the measure 
Qf value inasmuch as it is the socially recognised, incarnation 
of human labour; it is the standard of price inasmuch as it is 
a f xed weight of metal. As the measure of value it ser\'es to 
convert the values of all the manifold commodities into prices, 
into imaginary quantities of gold; as the standard of price it 
measures those quantities of gold. The measure of values 
measures commodities considered as values ; the standard of 
price measures, on the contrary, quantities of gold by a unit 
G/aantity of gold, not the value of one quantity of gold by the 
weight "of another. In order to make gold a standard of price, 
a cel-tain weight must be fixed upon as the unit. In this case, 
as in all cases of measuring quantities of the same denomina- 
tion, the establishment of an unvarying unit of measure is all- 
important. Hence, the less the unit is subject to variation, so 
much the better does the standard of price fulfil its office. But 
only in so far as it is itself a product of labour, and, therefore, 
potentially variable in value, can gold serve as a measure of 
value.* 

It is, in the first place, quite clear that a change in the value 
of gold does not, in any way, affect its function as a standard 
of price. No matter how this value varies, the proportions 
between the values of different quantities of the metal remain 
constant- However great the fall in its value, 12. ounces of 
gold still have 12 times the value of i ounce; and in prices, 
the only thing considered is the relation between different 
quantities of gold. Since, on the other hand, no rise or fall in 
the "v^lue of an ounce of gold can alter its weight, no alteration 
can take place in the weight of its aliquot parts. Thus gold 
always renders the same service as an invariable standard of 
price, however much its value may vary. 

In the second place, a change in the value of gold does not 
interfere with its functions as a measure of value. The change 
affects all commodities simultaneously, and, therefore, c ceteris 
paribus^ leaves their relative values inter se^ unaltered, although 

* ^^tli writers the confusion between measure of value and standard of 

price (standard of value) is indescribable. Their functions, as well as their names, 
ore constantly interchanged. 
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'-e \a!ues are now expressed in higher or lower gold- 


i.-ccs, 

J’wist as when we estimate the value of any commodity by 
deirnite quantity of the use-value of some other commodity, 
in estimating- the value of the former in gold, we assume 
rcthing more than that the production of a given quantity of 
gold costs, at the given period, a given amount of labour. As 
regards the fluctuations of prices generally, they are subject to 
rhe laws of elementary relative value investigated in a former 
chapter. 

general rise in the prices of commodities can result only, 
either from a rise in their values — ^the value of money remain- 
:rg constant — or from a fall in the value of money, the values 
of commodities remaining constant. On the other hand, a 
^11 m prices can result only, either from a fall in the 
-values of commodities the value of money remaining con- 
stant or from a rise in the value of money, the values of 
co^odities remaining constant. It therefore by no means 
o ows, that a rise in the value of money necessarily implies a 
proportional fall in the prices of commodities; or that u fall in 

^ proportional rise in prices, 
^i^h change of price holds good only in the case of com- 
^mes whose value remains constant. With those, for 
J th^^r simultaneously with, and propor- 

ihr<ST-e«nee h L T !“■ determined l>y 

Let us now go back to the consideration of the price-form 
figuring as monev and 

originally represented. This disTren^*** J^ose names 

historical causes, among which the T 
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1« c. rr*ti. 5 ure cf v::*us. Jirrer bv sib’er, sib'er by gold. hcwe’. er 
rn^ch tl'ds cr^er cf seousnce be in contradiction vcitn 

Tteticnl cbrc n ol ' I'v. 1 ”1 ne ’.vcrd ncnnd, tor instance, was tne 

ntcrev-r "..ne S’b'sn to an ac^'ual no'nnd -^eignt of silver. When 
^ •- jir- of V2.1^6 riic ssiTis iis.mG vrcis 

cr filed acctrdini tc the ratio between the values cf sibber and 
a : d. *t t err.vos i-i tth of a round of gold. The word pound, 
as a mi 'e'~-name, thus becomes dinerentiared from the same 
V trd as a v eiiht-name.^ 't' The debasing cf ntoney carried 
cn fcr cer t..rie« by kings and princes to such an extent that, cf 
the cr:«iinal ^\ei.=:nts cf the coin^f, nothing in fact remained but 
the names. 3 

These historical causes convert the separation of the money- 
name from the weight-name into an established habit with tne 
community. Since the standard of money is on tne one hand 
purely conventional, and must on the other hand find general 
acceptance, it is in the end regulated by law. A given weight 
cf one of the precious metals, an ounce of gold, for instance, 
becomes oihciallv divided into alicuot parts, with legallv 
bestowed names, such as pcund, dollar, &c. These aliquot 
parts, w hich thenceforth serr^^e as units of money, are then sub- 
divided. into other aliquot parts "with legal names, such as 
shillins:, rennv, 6cc.4 But, both before and after these 
divisions are made, a dennite weight of meta! is the standard 
cf metallic monev. The sole alteration consists in the sub- 
divlsicn and denomir-adcn. 


- it not g-enara* hiatcrica^ . 

= It :* tn**s t^.at the pound sterling in Er*glis_j j^nctes less toan one-third of -ts 
crljr*r:al weight; tae pound Sect, ijefore t-*.d only i-36th^ the FrencJti -i\re, 

the Spcjilsh maraveai, les^ than i-icoc:*'n; and the Portuguese rei a stiii 
sir.c>>gr fmetion-, 

: '"‘I-e aneners *€ qnoli oggi sono iaea *3 sono le piu antiche d^ogn: canione, e tutte 
fLreno im tempo neali^ e percht: erano reali con esse si oonta^ a.’" 'Galiani : Della 
tr.cneta, I.c., p. 153 0 

•• Davi^ Urc^ih^t remarks m nis **' Famnlar Words ” on the monstrositj’ (1) that 
r-w-a-days a pzt^zz.d Jsterllng% which is the unit of the English standard of moxie\, is 
ec*.al to accar a quarter cf an ounce cf gold. Xh£s is falsifying a measure, not 
n standard-” He sees in this ** falsa denomination ” of the weight ot 
go*d, 32 in ever^ tning else, the fahif; ing nand of civilisation* 
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The prices, or quantities of gold, into which the values of 
ccmmodities are ideally changed, are therefore now expressed 
in the names of coins, or in the legally valid names of the sub- 
divisions of the gold standard. Hence, instead of saying: A 
qi.arter of wheat is worth an ounce of gold ; we say, it is worth 
;J3 I •’s. icjd. In this way commodities express by their prices 
nov.* much they are worth, and money serves as money of 
.icszum whenever it is a question of fixing the value of an 
article in its money-form.^ 

The name of a thing is something distinct from the qualities 
of that thing. I know nothing of a man, by knowing that his 
name is Jacob. In the same way with regard to money, every 
trace of a value-relation disappears in the names pound, dollar, 
tranc, ducat, &c. The confusion caused by attributing a hid- 
cen meaning to these cabalistic signs is all the greater, because 
these money-names express both the values of commodities, 
and, at the same time, aliquot parts of the weight of the metal 
that is the standard of money.* On the other hand, it is 
absolutely necessary th^t value, in order that it may be distinl 
guished from the varied bodily forms of commodities, should 
assume this material and unmeaning, but, at the same time 
purely social form .3 


“ForiSoW purposes the Greeks used money, l,e n-pliccj, 
^ 1 - iv. 49 V. 2, ed. Schweiffhauser, ilSoi.) 

the of jT- tne prices ot cominoUiUcs, and that ihcrcfnro 

esUed its mint-price. Henre there numey h.w U-mi 

of gold is estimated in its own maSxiaJ^ aid 

cemmodiues, its price is fixed bv the State conira-distinction to .JJ oilmr 

.-iviag of reckoning na 4 «to wShts 

tec talue of those weights.” (Karl Marx 1 c p i;z° * ^ <»*inie thing .if. jjMug 

pocer by ttausferring to grrater or smaller wsightt of ‘1!“ ""'''■1’"'' •>< 

^egai.y appropriated to fixed weights of those mefal* ®'f.'^‘-*r ihe ii.unes .tlrtsuly 

ca.es m which they aim, not at d^msv ^^0^ ' 

pu tire and private, but at economical quack rieoied.«^^“^'^‘ affaiiist creditors, both 

ay VSm. Pettv in his “ Quantulumcuno,, * ** have been so exhausiivcly UtMlcd 
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’-^v ^:de v. ich its actual form (iron, for iniLtar.ce . i- 

I ni.tS-' nation the form of gold, yet it cannot at one and 
the same time actually be both iron and gold. To fix its price, 
it sumces to eatiace it to gold in imagination. But to enable it tt 
render to its owner the service of a universal equivalent, it 
must acruallv be replaced by gold. If the owner of the iron 
Ti^ere tc so to the owner of some other commodity offered for 
exchansre. and were to refer him to the price of the iron as 
rrcof that it was already money, he would get the same 
answer as St. Peter gave in heaven to Dante, when the latter 
recited the creed — 


“ Assai bene b trascorsa 
D’esta moneta gi^ la lega e’l peso, 

Ma dimmi se tu Thai nella tua borsa.** 


A orice therefore implies both that a commodity is exchange- 
able for money, and also that it must be so exchanged. On 
the other hand, gold serves as an ideal measure of value, only 
because it has already, in the process of exchange, established 
itself as the money-commodity. Under the ideal measure of 
values there lurks the hard cash. 


SECTION' 2 .— THE MEDIUM OF CIRCULATION 
a. The ^letamorphosis oj Commodities. 

We saw in a former chapter that the exchange of commodi- 
ties implies contradictory and mutually exclusive conditions. 
The diiferentiation of commodities into commodities and money 
does not sweep away these inconsistencies, but developes 
a mtidzis •oi’vendi, a form in which they can exist side by side. 
This is generally the way in which real contradictions are 
reconciled. For instance, it is a contradiction to depict one 
body as constandy falling towards another, and as, at the same 
time, constantly flying away from it. The ellipse is a form of 
motion which, while allowing this contradiction to go on, at the 
same time reconciles it. 

In so far as exchange is a process, by which commodities are 
transferred from hands in which they are non-use-values, to 
hands in which they become use-values, it is a social circula- 
tion of matter. The product of one form of useful labour 
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-e ‘'.zes that of another. When once a commodity has found 
a where it can serve as a use-value, it falls out 

r-e sphere of exchange into that of consumption. But the 
.hrmer sphere alone interests us at present. tVe have, thcrc- 
f “L. now to consider exchange from a formal point of view; to 
investigate the change of form or metamorphosis of commodi- 
t.e5 which effectuates the social circulation of matter. 

The comprehension of this change of form is, as a rule, very 
imperfect. The cause of this imperfection is, apart from indis- 
tinct notions of value itself, that every change of form in a 
ctmmodity results from the exchange of two commodities, an 
crdinary one and the money-commodity. If we keep in view the 
matenai fact alone thata commodity has been exchanged for gold, 

V t e'-icr^K: the verj’- thing that we ought to observe — namely, 

V r ..i nappened to the form of the commodity. We overlook 
tne facts that gold, when a mere commodity, is not money, .iiui 
*hat when other commodities express their prices in gold, this 
gCid is but the money-form of those commodities themselves. 

Commodities, first of all, enter into the process of exeh.mge 
"Usc as they are. The process then differentiates them into 
commodicies and money, and thus produces an external opj>o- 
b:Lion corresponding to the internal opposition inherent in 
them, as being at once use-values and values. Commodities as 
use-vaiues now stand opposed to money as exchange value. 

n the other hand, both opposing sides are commodities, 
canities of use-value and value. But this unity of dillcrences 
manirests itself at two opposite poles, and at each ikjIc in an 
opposite way. Being poles they are as necessarily opposite as 

irLr side of the equation we have 

an ordinary commodity, which is in reality a use-value Its 

^•aiur IS expressed only ideally in its prke, by which it i^ 

real e.nl>„di,neut 

Its \aiue. On the other hand . . 1 - 

1 1 i 


realitr ranks as i-h u*^^**^ hand, the gold, in its inol.illir 

^goid, is exchange vZe°i^Tir‘ AsTo'h's ^e-v^hK^.h u’ h'e 

cther con,rn„H;.:„ .uf ’5 lace w.ih all 


ler commodities, the sum of whos 


e uses makes iij> iho sum 
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z* va-icvis uses of gold. These antagonistic forms of c<- 
mr'-i'des a-e the real forms in which the process cf ^ r 
mG%”es and takes place. 

Let us new accompany the owner of some commodity — 5f,v^ 

ct.r cld friend the v;eaver of linen to the scene of actior, r-e 

market. Kis -o vards of linen has a definite price, dc. He 
exthano-es it for the and then, like a man of the arood 
stamr that he is. he parts with the £0. for a family Bible of the 
srm.e rrice. The linen, which in his eyes is a mere commodim, 
a dercsitorv of value, he alienates in exchange for gold, whict 
is the linen’s value-form, and this form he again parts with fer 
ancther commodipr. the Bible, which is destined to enter hds 
house as an object of utility and of edification to its inmates. 
The exchange becontes an accomplished fact by metamor- 
rheses of opposite yet supplementary character — the con vers- or. 
cf the commodity into money, and the re-conversion of the 
money into a commodity.* The two phases of this metamor- 
rhos’S are both of them distinct transactions of the weaver — 
selling, or the exchange of the commodity for money; buying, 
or the exchange of the money for a commodity'; and, the unipr 
of the t\\o acts, selling in order to buy. 

The result of the whole transaction, as regards the weaver, 
is this, that instead of being in possession of the linen, he now 
has the Bible; instead of his original commodity', he no"* 
ossesses another of the same value but of different utiiitv. 
n like manner he procures his other means of subsistence and 
means of production. From his point of view, the whole pro- 
cess effectuates nothing more than the exchange of the product 
of his labour for the product of some one else’s, nothing more 
than an exchange of products. 

The exchange of commodities is therefore accompanied by 
rhe following changes in their form. 

Commodity — IMoney — Commodity. 

C M C . 

The result of the whole process is, so far as concerns the 

“ To? . , . TTvpo- diTa-fiBi^saBcit TrdiTQc, ff>i]alv 6 ^IffjdicAeiTo^^ kuI 


EK To? 


erroneously 
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^ ' es, C — C, the exchange of one commodity for 

c r e circulation of materialised social labour. \VheJi 
*. ' -r-ii : IS attained, the process is at an end. 

C — yi. First metamorphosis^ or sale. 

Tee ear taken by value from the body of the commodity, 
’^ccly of the gold, is, as I have elsewhere called it, the 
' . i.c~“a e ot the commodity. If it falls short, then, although 
cerrnedity itself is not harmed, its owner decidedly is. 

^ ^ a'. di\-ision of labour causes his labour to be as one-siih'd 

are many-sided. This is precisely the reason why 
"'e “rcCttCt or his labour serves him solely as exchange value. 
ST- .a- '3t acquire the properties of a socially recognised 
^ ^ - ecunva ent, except by being converted into money. 

T' - r-cne-i'. however, is in some one else’s pocket. In order to 
cc r.te money out of that pocket, our friend’s commoility 
n neewe all things, be a use-value to the owner ol du* 
r ere* . For this, it is necessary that the labour expended noon 
r. ce c‘ a xind that is socially useful, of a kind that constitutes 

division of labour. Hut division of laboui 
SJ^.em or production which has grown up spontaneous! v 
- _ rentirues to grow behind the backs of the producers 'J’hf 
to be exchanged may possibly be the i>rodiKt ot 
.erne new kind of labour, that pretends to satisfy n Jwly a. isen 
:e,..-ements, or even to give rise itself to new requirements. A 
t: though yesterday, perhaps, forming one (n , t 

conducted by one ptoJtucr in crea,., .. 

f ^ itselfas an indepcntlent branch oI'I.iIhmii .nid 

Thrc^ r® '■•’dc,>cndc„l ro.„. 

or may not I,c .- pc /or siu h , 
::r.- ■. pmduct saos/ies a social w.u.i '/-.rn, 

i'-^;^TotherlTrotri:;^‘°=^^ or partially, be superi "j 
■-ca-er’s'abourmavheo^ product Moreover, although o„r 

.:nr.ofIaboury^at ftct^b°^"''^‘‘ ‘1-- 

tre utiliti- of his 20 vards of linen” {/‘'•“•■■■lec 

and such a want has a lim^’ iih“::::rroXr::r;.:i:o;.i:! 
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c.'rcad"' “S’ “atsd hv the products of rival weave^-s. r^:** 
fr-eni'' %rr.±'^zz Is suj. erfiuous, redundant, and con^eque"*-Iy 
uselesa. Althcugh people do not look a g^iit-horse in the mouth, 
our friend does not frequent the market for the purpose of mak- 
ins presents. But suppose his product turn out a real use-value, 
arid thereby attracts money.' The question arises, hovr much 
will it attract? No doubt the answer is already anticipated 
in the price of the article, in the exponent of the magnitude of 
its value. We lec' c out of consideration here any accidental 
tn’sca.cula^'ion of value bv our friend, a mistake that is soon 
rectifed in the marker. We suppose him to have spent on his 
product cnlv that amQ',,nt of labour-time that is on an averasre 
so^^iallv necessarv. The price then, is merelv the monev-name 
of the Quantitv of social labour realised in his commoditv. Bat 
without the leave, and behind the back, of our weaver, the 
old fashioned modeof weaving undergoes a change. The labour- 
time that vesterdav v^as without doubt sociallv necessarv to 
the production of a yard of linen, ceases to be so to-day, a fact 
which the owner of the money is only too eager to prove from 
the prices quoted by our friend’s competitors. Unluckily for 
him, weavers are not few and far between. Lastly, suppose 
that every piece of linen in the market contains no more labour- 

# ik 

time than is socially necessary- In spite of this, all these pieces 
taken as a whole, may have had superfluous labour-time spent 
upon them. If the market cannot stomach the whole quantity 
at the normal price of z shillings a yard, this proves that too 
icreat a portion of the total labour of the communitv has been 
expended in the form of weaving. The etfect is the .same as if 
each individual weaver had expended more labour-time upon 
his particular product than is socially necessary. Here we may 
say, with the Carman pro\ erb : caught together, hung together. 
Ail the linen in the market counts but as one article of com- 
merce, of which each piece is only an aliquot part. And as a 
matter of fact, the \’alue also of each single yard is but the 
materialised form of the same definite and socially fixed 
auantitv of homooreneous human labour.* 

We see then, commodities are in love with money, but “ the 
course or true love never did run smooth.” The quantitative 

- J.ih Cerm-n eraaC-o.! sc^ p. S04. (.Van? reprint^ 1946.) 
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d'v’^irn of Jabour is brought about in exactly the same spoii- 
and accidental manner as its qualitative division. Xhe 
O'^rr.ers of commodities therefore find out, that the same divi- 
sion of labour that turns them into independent private 
producers, also frees the social process of production and the 
relations of the individual producers to each other within that 
process, from all dependence on the will of those producers, 
and that the seeming mutual independence of the individuals is 
supplemented by a system of general and mutual dependence 
through or by means of the products. 

Xhe division of labour converts the product of labour into a 
commodity, and thereby makes necessary its further conversion 
into money. At the same time it also makes the accomplish- 
ment of this trans-substantiation quite accidental. Here, how- 
e\er, we are only concerned with the phenomenon in its 
.ntegritT’’, ^nd we therefore assume its progress to be normal, 
Moreover, if the conversion take place at all, that is, if the 
commodity be not absolutely unsaleable, its metamorphosis 
does take p ace although the price realised may be abnormally 
aoove or below the value, 


commodity replaced by gold, the buyer 
gold replaced by a commodity. The fact which here 
Stares us m the face is, that a commodity and gold. 20 yards 

i changed hands and places, in other 

words, that they have been exchanged. But for what is the 
commodity exch^ged? For the shape assumed b 7 fts own 

exc^Sd'^ ForrlS'""f """r 

iVk,. IJ s particular form of its own usc-viliie 

line^? ^ef^selhe itfen^riceT % ^t“d° 
money, has already equated L linenl’gold 

on ""'■"odity-ronu 

attracts the gold that hefn ®/*^stant its use-value actually 
The i« its priced 

-ney. . the ein^uLneonsZ^^l "of ^nty "to :r 
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modify. The apparently single process is in reality a double 
one. From the pole of the commodity owner it is a sale, from 
the opposite pole of the money owner, it is a purchase. In 
other words, a sale is a purchase, C — INd is also — C,^ 

XJ^p to this point we have considered men in only one econo- 
mical capacity, that of owners of commodities, a capacity in 
which they appropriate the produce of the labour of others, by 
alienating that of their labour. Hence, for one commodity 
owner to meet with another who has money, it is necessary, 
either, that the product of the labour of the latter person, the 
buyer, should be in itself money, should be gold, the material 
of which money consists, or that his product should already 
have changed its skin and have stripped off its original form 
of a useful object. In order that it may play the part of 
money, gold must of course enter the market at some point or 
other. This point is to be found at the source of production 
of the metal, at which place gold is bartered, as the immediate 
product of labour, for some other product of equal value. 
From that moment it always represents the realised price of 
some commodity.* Apart from its exchange for other com- 
modities at the source of its production, gold, in whose-so-ever 
hands it may be, is the transformed shape of some commodity 
alienated by its owner; it is the product of a sale or of the first 
metamorphosis C — M.3 Gold, as we saw, became ideal money, 
or a measure of values, in consequence of all commodities 
measuring their values by it, and thus contrasting it ideally 
with their natural shape as useful objects, and making it the 
shape of their value. It became real money, by the general 
alienation of commodities, by actually changing places with 
their natural forms as useful objects, and thus becoming in 
reality the embodiment of their values. When they assume this 
money-shape, commodities strip off every trace of their natural 
use-value, and of the particular kind of labour to which they 

( ** 7 '<Matse vente est ftrliay.** (Dpip Qaesnaj: ** Dialogtxs sur le Commerce et les 
Tramnnc des Areiaaiis.’* Fbysiofarates e<L X>aue 1 . Partin Parish 1846, p. 170), or as 
QoeBoaj m tiis ** Maarimes gi£n£xa 3 es ** puts in, ** Vtcndbe est acheter.** 

* ** lie prix tl*iuie anarchanffwe oe ponvanX Sue payS qne par le prix d’une antre 
marchaaidwe.** (Mercier de la iUTiiiie : ** X/Otdxe natxuel et eaaentiel des soci6t£s 
polidqties.*” Physioexates, ed. Daixe II. Parde, p. 554.7* 

3 ** Pour avoir eet at^gent, il lam avoir ’wada,”* iu:., p. 543. 
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owe their creation, in order to transform themselves into the 
uniform, socially recognised incarnation of homogeneous 
human labour. We cannot tell from the mere look of a piece of 
money, for what particular commodity it has been exchanged. 
Under their money-form all commodities look alike. Hence, 
money may be dirt, although dirt is not money. We will 
assume that the two gold pieces, in consideration of which our 
weaver has parted with his linen, are the metamorphosed shape 
of a quarter of wheat. The sale of the linen, C — M, is at the 
same time its purchase, M — C. But the sale is the first act of 
a process that ends with a transaction of an opposite nature, 
namely, the purchase of a Bible; the purchase of the linen, on 
the other hand, ends a movement that began with a transac- 
tion of an opposite nature, namely, with the sale of the wheat. 

C — M (linen — ^money), which is the first phase of C — -M C 

(linen — ^money — ^Bible), is also M — C (money linen), the last 
phaseofanothermovementC — M — C(wheat — ^money — linen). 
The first metamorphosis of one commodity, its transforma- 
tion fi*Qm a commodity into money, is therefore also invariably 
the second metamorphosis of some other commodity, the re- 
transformation of the latter from money into a commodity,* 


M — Cf or purehetse. 


The second and concluding metamorphosis 
of a commodity. 


Because money is the metamorphosed shape of all other 
commo^ties, Ae result of their general alienation, for this 
r^n It IS alienable itself without restriction or condition 

in backwards, and thus, so to say, depicts itself 

in the bodies of all other commodities, which offer to it tbi* 
^atenal for the realisation of its own usVvaluc. Z the same 
toe the pnees, wooing glances cast at money by commodities 
de&e of convortibUity. by poin/n^to tte quS 

chatiprfy^ into it "NTrkM rtT * ? i ’ what article has been 
into It Non olet, from whatever source it raav con J 



t?JL 


C apiTvi, isi Prcti:* cl:o/i 


^ n c 1 » c ci”c 2^3,rifli. & soiizi. coniiTiociitv’* it 
zr. tre ct^ier a ccrr.rr.odit^* ro be bought.^ 


irc^s. 


M — C. c. r'^rcbase, is. 


ir tb 




vertec 
free b" 
cf C- 


se.^s V 

“:;nt:s 
mcnev 
to mar 


:e same time, C iM, a sale, tre 

tam.crrhosis or one comniodit^’' is tne tirsr m.etz.- 

cs:5~ ct another. With regard to our weaver, the life cf 
nincdirv' ends -nith the Bible, into which he has recn.- 
his dt. But surpcse the seller of the Bible turns the hi se: 

■ the weaver into brandy. IM — C, the concluding rhase 
-M — C hnen, money, Bible];, is also C — hi, the drst 
;f C — hi — C (Bible, money, brandy). The producer cfa 
l:,r tcmm.cdim." has that one article alone to otirer; this he 
*rv often in larcre cuantities, but his manv and varicu 
ccmpel him to split up the price realised, the sum c 
set free, into numerous purchases. Hence a sale leads 
V purchases of various articles. The concludinsr 


rr 


n'.crphosis cf a commodity thus constitutes an aggj-egation of 
first metamorphoses of various other commodities. 

If we now consider the completed metamorphosis of a com- 
modity, as a whole, it appears in the first place, that it is made 
up cf nvo opposite and complementary movements, C — hi and 
hi — C. These two antithetical transmutations of a commodity 
are brought about by two antithetical social acts on the part 
of the owner, and these acts in their turn stamp the character 
cf the economical parts played by him. As the person whc 
makes a sale, he is a seller; as the person who makes a pur- 
chase, he is a buyer. But just as, upon every such transmu- 
tation of a commodity, its two forms, commodity-form and 
money-form, exist simultaneously but at opposite poles, so 
every seller has a buyer opposed to him, and every buyer a 
seller. While one particular commodity is going through its 
two transmutations in succession, from a commodity into 
money and from money into another commodity, the owner of 
tne commodity changes in succession his part from that of 
sCiiCr to that of buyer. These characters of seller and buyer 
are therefore not permanent, but attach themselves in turns to 
the various persons engaged in the circulation of commodities. 


^ ^ a: j. arrest represented dans nos mainSd les choses que nous pouvons de^irer 

y represente aussi les choses que nous avons vendues pour cet arg-enr/* 
^^ZejrcicT ce la Rivirre l-C- p- 5S6.; 


ft, tft 
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T . : :rte metamorphosis of a commodity, in its simplest 

*■' — , • fouT extremes, and three dramatis pcrsoii.v. 

r ^ commodirr comes face to face with money; the Litter 
s t-e r'erm taken by the value of the former, and exists in all 
'a'Z ’-eakn% in the pocket of the buyer. A comniodity- 
' er ;s thas brought into contact with a possessor of mr>ncy. 
r: soar, now, as the commodity has been changed into 
rr.'.iey. the money becomes its transient equivalent-form, the 
-se-v-iiae of which equivalent-form is to be found in the 
^iies of other commodities. Money, the final term ol' the 
-rst transmutation, is at the same time the starting point lor 
*re second. The person who is a seller in the first trans.u- 
: tn.,5 oecomes a buyer in the second, in which a third 
. ".n'^U’r.-cwner appears on the scene as a seller.^ 


. . e two phases, each inverse to the other, that make up the 
’’•e'cmorpnosis ot a commodit).* constitute together a circular 
n.rve.mcnt, a circuit; commodity-form, stripju'ng oil of this 
term, and return to the commodity-form. No doubt, tJie com- 
mcwit}' appears here under two different aspects. At the 
a.*rt:ng point it is not a use-value to its owner; at the finishing 
po:nt :r is. So, too, the money appears in the first ph.ise as a 
sjuu cri'stal of value, a crystal into which the commodity 
e.-eny so.idines and in the second, dissolves into the mere 
-r^n.ient equivalent-form destined to be replaced by a use- 


“®f^“°''P*»oses constituting the circuit ai-c at the 

co;;ir^ries"°or”!, of two otlu-r 

t-e of its nw “I "T® “'"'""dity, the linen, opens 

.e..es ot its own metamorphoses, and completes ihc inci i 

mcrphosis ot another (the wheat). I„ the iirit ph.tsc o. “ 'f 

...e ur.en plays these two parts in its own person Ihn th ’ 

changed mto gold, it completes its oZ second o 1 i 

mace by one commodity in the conr«. 17 v i-irciiit 

inextricably mixed ud wit-h rh ' • i^ititamorphoscs is 

. mixed up with the circuits of other commodities. 

'* 'oaf-ctanli, Uoiu lu,. .i.„. 



Pr-oduct:nn 


circ'^its cor St: tares r” e s:r '/ 


commodities dimers rrom tne direct ex- 
Lr^’er'. net onlv in form, but in substdn^_e. 


cd-' de -t prcductis 'enr^’er . net on*y in lorm. out in substdn^_e. 

Cr>- cc'sider tne ^curse cf events. The weaver has, ds c. 

matter of fact, exebar^ed his linen for a Bible, his own corc- 

mtdir'" fer thet of seme one else. But this is true onlv sc far 
- . ¥ 

as he himself is concerned. The seller of the Bible, v/ho prefers 
si:mi:.thir g to warm his inside, no more thought of exchanging 
nis Eicle fer linen thr," our weaver knew that wheat had been 
exchar led fer nis linen. B*s commeditj’ replaces that of A, 
cut A and B dc rot mutually exchange those commodities. 
It may. '>f ccurse, happen that A and B make simultaneous 
parch a&cs, the one from the other; but such exceptional trans- 
actions are ny no means the necessary' result of the general con- 
ditions ot the circulation of commodities. We see here, on 
the one hand, how the exchange of commodities breaks through 
a., local and personal bounds inseparable from direct barter, and 
develops the circulation of the products of social labour; and 
on the other hand, how it develops a whole network of social 
relations spontaneous in their grovfth and entirely bevond the 
contro. or tne actors. It is only because the farmer has sold 
his wheat that the weaver is enabled to sell his linen, only 
beca'use the weaver has sold his linen that our Hotsour is 
enab.ed to se.l h:s Bible, and only because the latter has sold 
the water of everlasting life that the distiller is enabled to sell 
h;s cwsr-dir-aic, and so on. 

The nrccess of circulation, therefore, does not, like direct 
barter or products, become extinguished upon the use values 
cnangmg peaces and hands. The money does not vanish on 
cropping' cut ct the circuit of the metamorphosis of a given 
ccmmcdit}'. It is constantly being precipitated into new 
peaces in the arena or circulation vacated by other commodities. 
In the complete metamorphosis of the linen, for example, linen 

monej BibiC, tne linen first falls out of circulation, and 
money steps into its place. Then the Bible falls out of circu- 
.ia.>..on, an.* again money takes its place. When one com- 
rep.awes anotner, tne money commodity always sticks 


le weaver nas, as 
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t zs hands of some third person.* Circulation sweats money 
fr~ri every pore. 

Sothins can be more childish than the dogma, that because 
e’-ery sale is a purchase, and every purchase a sale, therefore 
rhe circulation of commodities necessarily implies an equili- 
brium of sales and purchases. If this means that the number 
O' actual sales is equal to the number of purchases, it is more 
tL^utology. But its real purport is to prove that every seller 
b'..*.gs his buyer to market with him. Nothing of the kind. 
The sale and the purchase constitute one identical act, an 
exchange between a commodity-owner and an owner of money, 
between two persons as opposed to each other as the two poles 
or a magnet. They form two distinct acts, of polar ;md 
crpasite characters, when performed by one single person. 
He"ce the identity ot sale and purchase implies that the 
crmmocity is useless, ifj on being thrown into the alchernistical 
rezDTt or circulation, it does not come out again in the sh.ipe 
or money; if, in other words, it cannot be sold by its owner, anil 
Cxherefore be bought by the owner of the money, 'fhat idenfity 
further implies that the exchange, if it do take place, constitutes 
a period of rest, an interval, long or short, in the life of the 
commodity. Since the first metamorphosis of a commodity is 
at once a sde and a purchase, it is also an independent process 
:n itsejr. The purchaser has the commodity, the seller has th(» 
money, a commodity ready to go into circulation at any 
feme, rso one can sell unless some one else purchases. But no 
one IS forthmth bound to purchase, because he has just soM. 
Orculation bursts tl^ough all restrictions as to time, place, and 
mi^duals, .mposed by direct barter, and this it i/lects l.y 
"J: ' “Jb antithesis of a sale and a purchase the 

c^ct Identity t^t in barter does eidst between S,c alien.’itiVn 
m one s own ^d the acquisition of some other man’s product 
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-ha'^es cf fh.e ccmriere metamorphosis of a comr-.''i;tv 
j'Tre z:~ersz, if the srht bet\a'een the sale and the r'-ircr.'.-e 

-Ue --- ced, the intimate connexion between the’" 

meir crencW, asserts itself by producino: a crisis. Tr.e 

artlthesis, -se-vaine and value; the contradictions that rrha^e 
l-'-tur := hcund to manifest itself as direct social labour, that a 
rarticularizei concrete kind of labour has to pass for abstract 
I'untan labour : tbe contradiction benveen the personid canon 
cf ch’ects nrd the rerresentation of persons by things; all 
tbe^e antitheses and contradictionSj which are immanent in 
c'-n'rr " iit'es, assert themselves, and de^'elop their iOtodes cf 
metier, in tne antithetical phases ot the metamorphosis nf 
c-mmeiitv'. 1 hese modes therefore imply the possibility, ar 
r ^ m^re than the rcssihilitv. of crises, Xhe conversion of tr-s 
mere rcssibilin’ into a reality is the result of a long series of 
relations, that, from our present standpoint of simple circula- 
tion, have as yet no existence. ^ 


r -u: 


r. T ; 


;ses ana 


i'. The currency‘s of money. 

The change of form, C — ISi — C, by which the circulation of 
the material products of labour is brought about, requires tha; 
a given \alue in the shape of a commodity shall begin the pro- 
cess, and shall, also in the shape of a commodity, end it. The 
movement of the commodity is therefore a circuit. On the 
ether hand, the form of this movement precludes a circuit from 

‘ See rr.'y c:^ser'i ctions on James Mill in “ Zur Kritik, 5 cc.,’' pp. 74—76, With regard 
tc ihls subject, '^e may notice two methods characteristic of apologetic economy. The 
nrs* is the iden tin cation of the circulation of commodities with the direct barier c.r 
rrcuucts^ by simple abstraction from their points of diirerence, the second is, tue 
attempt ta explain awaTr the contradictions of capitalist production, by reducing tr.. 
re^atizns rerween the persons engaged in that mode of production, to the simple rela- 
tions aris.r*^ cut cf the circulation of commodities. The production and circulation 
cf ccmmccirics are, nowever, phenomena that occur to a greater or less extent 12, 
moces of proc action the most diverse- If -we are acquainted with nothing but the 
arstrio"- categories of circulation, which are common to all these modes of production, 
we cannet pcssioly knew am’thing of the specific points of difference ot those rnoCes, 
ncr pronounce any judgment upon them. In no science is such a big fuss made with 
ccir monp-ace "ruisms as in political economy. For instance, J- B. Say sets himseir 
up a ^ edge or crises, because, forsooth, he know's that a commodity is a product. 

* f‘r;:ZKSt^^r^s — T hiS ’Word is here used in its original signification of the co jrte 
or pursuen bj money as it changes trom hand to hand, a course whicti essen- 

uailv d.fiers from circulation. 
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M - '- -‘e -^v *he moncv’. The result is not the return of the 
-j'. its continued removal further and further away 
r. starting-point. So long as the seller sticks fast to his 
er, "vhich is the transformed shape of his commodity, that 
^ nnr.ctnty is still in the first phase of its metamorphosis, and 
■ j^ir.rieted only half its course. But so soon as he com- 
- rtes me nrocess, so soon as he supplements his sale by a pur- 
tre money again leaves the hands of its possessor. It 
' **-^e that if the weaver, after buying the Bible, sell more linen, 
r ■' ey comes back into his hands. But this return is not 
ng to the circulation of the first 2o yards of linen; that cir- 
:...'-t:cn resulted in the money getting into the haniis of the 
'r i rhe Bible. The return of money into the hands ot 
" j V tr.tver :s brought about only by the renewal or repetition 
process of circulation with a fresh commodity, which 
rmer.ed process ends with the same result as its pretlei essor 
a a. Pience the movement directly imparted to monev by tfie 
t:rcu.at*on or commodities takes the form of a cojistant motion 
.-”cy from its starting-point, of a course from the hands of one 
..^mmocitj owner into those of another. This toiirsc tojisfi- 
t..-es Its currency (cours de la monnaie). 

lae currency ot money is the constant and monotonous re- 
irf:-ion_or the same process. The commodity is alw.iy.s in tlic 
r.mcs cr tne seller; the money, as a means of iiui-ch.isc, .ilw.ivs 
me ..ands ot the buyer. And money serves us .i mc.ins ..I 
p -t^.-.ase by realising the price of the commoditv. This rc.ili- 
transfers rhe commodity from the seller to I he Iniver 

the l.uyer in(„ ilios,’ 

■‘'aa the same pro; ess wilh 

^nsther commodity. That this one-sided char. cter of (he 

moneys motion arises out of the two-sided chanuler of il.e 
^-.mmoaity s mouon, is a circumstance that is veiled over The 
ve.T -nature ot the circulation of commodities beoet^ihe o 

metamorphosis of a comniodiiy is 

.irius'iyst rrst'"' "" 

money alone. In the first phase of its circulalicm" tl."! . 
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: " ic'’ "lice "1:' the :iio:ie} . Thereupon the ccr'- 
► ^ -t- cs.ect cf a useiul object, lalis our r: cir^^- 

•' hir: - : rsumotion.* In its stead we have its val^^e- 

,=. *}^e :r rn^v. It then &‘oes throug'h the second ohase cf 

■rc’-.l:-t: rn. net under its own natural shape, but under tn- 
The continuity of the movement is therefore 
iicnev alone, and the same movement that ai 
rds rne cemmedirv consists of two processes cf an anri- 
character, is. when considered as the movement of 
mcnev, ahvavs cne and the same process, a continued 
c: r laces with ever fresh commodities. Hence the 
't Irrru^ht ahci»t bv the circulation of commodities, namelr, 
rr' lacir.i of one commodity" by another, takes the appear- 
cf h..'-:no been effected not by means of the change cr 
: cf 'he commodities, but rather by the money acting as a 
Ivm of circulation, bv an action that circulates commodi- 
rc all appearance motionless in themselves, and transfers 
n from hands in which thev are non-use-values, to hands in 


vhich they are use-values; and that in a direction constantly 
c-'pesed to the direction of the money’’. The latter is con- 
tic uallv V ithdrawing commodities from circulation and step- 
rirr into their places, and in this way continuallv mo^-in 
further and further from its starting-point. Hence, althoug 
the mtvement of the moneys is merely' the expression c 
me circulation of commodities, y'et the contrary appears to c 
the actual fact, and the circulation of commodities seems to b 
the result cf the movement of the money.* 

- Again, monev functions as a means of circulation, on: 
because in it the values of commodities have independer 
realipi'. Hence its movement, as the medium of circulation, i: 
in fact, merely the movement of commodities while chan gin 
their forms. This fact must therefore make itself plainly visibl 
in the currency of mcney'.s The twofold change of form in a 


* 2"ea vhen the ccrr.modity is sold over and over a^ain, a phenomenon that at 
present hr**, no e'listence for us, it falls, when derinitely sold for the last time, out ct 
tre '■^hert: of clrculatijn into that of consumption, where it serves either as means cf 
sui-Lstence cr means of production. 

= Ij. I’crgent’* n’a d'autre mouvement que celui qui lui est imprime par les pro- 
ci*crl_n5.” 'Le Tresne !-c- p. £85.' 

S r r Germ^ ed tion ice pp. S04.-S05. {Note to reprint^ 1946-) 
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riirv- :s rejected in the twice repeated change of place of 
' m'le r:ece of money during the complete metamorphosis of 
c'mm:d:ta', and in its constantly repeated change of place, 
*5 metamorphosis follows metamorphosis, and each becomes 
-r'-'a:ei with the others. 

" r.e iinen. for instance, first of all exchanges its commodrf v''- 
'--m f:r its money-form. The last term of its first niet.inior- 
- 'ts.s 'C — or the money-form, is the first term of its final 
'^r*'-mtrphcsis (rvl — C), of its re-conversion into a useful coin- 
the Bible. But each of these changes of form is 
tcccmpi:shed by an exchange between commodity and nionev, 

I.. V taem reciprocal displacement. The saine pieces of ct^in, in 
"~t Ranged places with the linen, in the second, with 

- h’"' e. jL rey are displaced twice. The first nietamor- 
r- p^ms them into the weaver’s pocket, the setond draws 
c^c ct it. The two inverse changes undergone bv fhe 
^ cemmodit}' are reflected in the displacement, twice re- 
rrtred, but in opposite directions, of the same jfieces of coin. 

m. cn tne con trar>', only one phase of the metaniortiliosis is 
^ ..e mi.ougi^ ir there are only sales or only jnirchases, then a 
£yen piece of money changes its place only once. Its second 
emm^e corresponds to and expresses the second metamorphosis 

commodity, its re-conversion from money 

.--...-r.ooitj- intended for use. It is a matter of course, f |,.,t .,|| 

“■-e t-iTonh^f " <>*' cc.n.niodilies 

-.--e. tae onij torm that we are now considcrino 

--•ev commoditj'. when it first steps into ciri ul..fi„ii nul 

r-eie clnsta'ntrab^o^ — X 

tim" buft dSTlotihief ' ■■■— 

choses of commodities T one-sided me, . 

numerous purchases ’ The " numerous s.ih s .uui 

b^nd in im'aginarn; by'^tirp^T /‘i- 

/ cnen prices, to definite c|uantitics oi 
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r. ev. Ard s:nce, ni the form of circulation no\^ under c^-. 

ri'cnev and commodities always come bodily face t- 
f ^ s ct tne T'csitive pole of purchascj the ouner ac t"" 
:-f _r-‘:ve rrle of sale, it is clear that the amount of the me-. . 
pf A:---_'£ticr- required, is determined beforehand by the Sw-- 
'“f tfe r rices cf all these commodities. As a matter of fact, 
mtnev in realirr represents the quantity or sum of gold idea’,-, 
exrressed beforehand by the sum of the prices of the ccrr.- 
rr. “dides. The eaualitv of these two sums is therefore se r- 
evidert. V'e know» however, that, the values of commodiurs 
remainir.c: constant, their prices vary with the value of sola 
'the material of money^, rising in proportion as it fails, arc 
fallins in rroportion as it rises. Now if, in consequence -t 
such a rise or fal! in the value of gold, the sum of the prices c: 
ccrr.mc dities fall or rise, the quantity of money in currercv 
must fail or rise to the same extent. The change in tie 
quantity of the circulating medium is, in this case, it is trje. 
caused by the money itself, yet not in virtue of its function 
as a medium of circulation, but of its function as a measure ct 
value. First, the orice of the commodities varies inverse!- 
as the value of the money, and then the quantity of the 
medium of circulation varies directly as the price of the 
commodities. Exactly the same thing would happen if, fcr 
instance, instead of the value of gold falling, gold were replacec 
by silver as the measure of value, or if, instead of the value o: 
silver rising, gold were to thrust silver out from being the 
measure of value. In the one case, more silver would be 
current than gold was before; in the other case, less gcic 
would be current than silver was before. In each case fne 
value of the material of money, i.e., the value of the com- 
modity that serves as the measure of value, would have under- 
gone a change, and therefore so, too, would the prices of com.- 
modiries which express their values in money, and so, too. 
would the quantity of money current w’-hose function it is to 
realise those prices. We have already seen, that the sphere of 
circulation has an opening through which gold (or the materia! 
of money generally) enters into it as a commodity with a given 
\ aiue. Hence, when money enter.^. on its functions 
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- e, -Rhen it expresses prices, its value is alrejuiv 

* If nov its value fall, this fact is first cvidciicctl 

' ^ c.*-n»e in the prices of those commodities that arc 
bartered for the precious metals at the sources of 
•-.e c -eduction. The greater part of all other commodities, 
i'-ecti''* in the imperfectly developed stages of civil societv% 
utntirue for a long time to be estimated by the former 
nc^atsd and illusoiy^ value of the measure c^f value. 
N'-’ ertheiess. one commodity infects another through their 
, 'r men vaiue-relation, so that their prices, expressed in gold 
* silver, gradually settle down into the proportions deter- 
red by their comparative values, until finally the values of 
. - 'mmcdiries are estimated in terms of the new value of the 
‘ tr a* consrirutes money. This process is accompanied by 
-.-.c ^ernnued mcrease in the quantity of the precious metals, 

.r .-crease caused by their streaming in to replace the articles 
_.~ect.y cartered tor them at their sources of production. In 
- .non therefore as commodities in gejicral acejuire their 
. .*c z Tices, in proportion as their values become estimated 
.-c^cramg to the fallen value of the precious metal, in the 
s .-..V. proportion the quantity of that metal necessary for realis- 
:r., racse r.e%y prices is provided beforehand. A one-sided 
.u results that followed upon the disc<jvery ol' 

supplies of gold and silver, led some economists in the 

: had gone up in consc- 

~-Z 7 n 7 r^ np«sed quantity of gold and silver serving as 
h Henceforth we shall consider llu- vahu- 

rl-^e the;§:rof:c“Jii‘o‘d/;:^ -omentarily whenever we 

,cirSLt^:x™rn”d 

-•^'Cditj- to be given 

the mass of commodities in drLstion Jt-pcntls „„ 
rcc.dng of brains to comprehel^d thlr :V 

tests 100 quarters will cost /zoo i ol wheat 

St on, that consequently the oimnrit^ f° quarters ,^400, and 

q ntiy tne quantity of money that c. hanges 
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riace with the w^eat, when sold, must increase with the quan- 
tiw of that wheat. 

If the mass of commodities remain constant, the quantity of 
circulating money varies with the fluctuations in the prices cf 
those commodities. It increases and diminishes because tas 
surn of the prices increases or diminishes in consequence of the 
change of price. To produce this effect, it is by no meats 
recursite that the prices of all commodities should rise or fall 
simultaneously-. A rise or a fall in the prices of a number of 
leading: articles, is sufficient in the one case to increase, in tie 
other to dimini&h, the sum of the prices of all commodities, 
and, therefore, to put more or less money in circulation. 
Whether the change in the price correspond to an actua 
chang^e of value in the commodities, or whether it be the resii.: 
of mere fluctuations in market prices, the effect on the quan- 
titv of the medium of circulation remains the same. 

Suppose the following articles to be sold or partially mera- 
morphosed simultaneously in different localities: say-, one 
quarter of wheat, 20 yards of linen, one Bible, and 4 gallons of 
brandy. If the price of each article be and the sum of the 
prices to be realised be consequently it follows that 0, in 
monev must go into circulation. If, on the other hand, these 
same articles are links in the following chain of metamorphoses: 

I quarter of wheat — 20 yards of linen £,'2. 1 Bible — 

£2. 4. gallons of brandy — £0.^ a chain that is already well- 

known to us, in that case the £2. cause rhe different com- 
modities to circulate one after the other, and after realizing 
their prices successively, and therefore the sum of those prices, 
^8, they come to rest at last in the pocket of the distiller. The 
^2 thus make four moves. This repeated change of place ot 
the same pieces of money corresponds to the double change in 
form of the commodities, to their motion in opposite directions 
through two stages of circulation, and to the interlacing of the 
metamorphoses of different commodities.* These antithetic and 
complementary phases, of which the process of metamorphosis 

* “ Ce sont les productions qui le ^‘argent) mettent en mouvetnent et le foat 
circuler ... I-a celerity de son mouvement (sc. de Targent) supplfe a sa quantitc. 
L^rsqu’il en est besoin^ il ne fait que glisser d'une main dans Tautre sans s’arreter ua 
instant/* (Le Trosncj l-c. pp. 915, 916-) 
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ccrs:sts,are gone through, not simultaneously, but successively. 
Time is therefore required for the completion of the scries. 
Hence the velocity of the currency of money is measured by 
the number of moves made by a given piece of money in a 
g”'en time. Suppose the circulation of the 4 articles takes a 
nay. The sum of the prices to be realised in the day is 
the number of moves of the two pieces of money is four, and 
the quantity’ of money circulating is £ 2 .. Hence, for a given 
of time during the process of circulation, wc have the 
rt.iowing relation; the quantity of money functioning as the 
circulating medium is equal to the sum of the prices of (he 
commocities divided by the number of moves made by coins 
c. the same denomination. This law holds generally. 

tot3.i circulation of commodities in a given country 
y.ir*ng a given period is made up on the one hand of numerous 
isOiated and simultaneous partial metamorphoses, sales which 
are at the same time purchases, in which each coin changes its 
pia.ee only once, or makes only one move; on the other hand, 
cr numerous distinct scries of metamorphoses jMrtly running 
sice by side, and partly coalescing with each other, in each of 
which series each com makes a number of moves, the mimber 
eing greater or less according to circumstances. The total 
numoer or moves made by all the circulating coins of one 
denomination being given, we can arrive at the average num- 
of moves made by a single coin of that denomina on “r t 
tne average velocity of the currency of money. The qtu i v 
or mony thrown mto the circulation at the beqinninoT, f c‘u h 
« ot course determined by the sum of the price" ^f ll h 

nsed. Hence if the r ^ prices to be hm- 

pieces increase, the total niimK«.. c ^ Jn<ide liy the scjiar.uo 

If rHe number of th°e mo“ '’rLlshf^hc ‘r; 
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number of pieces increases. Since the quantity- of money car- 
able of being absorbed by the circulation is given for a giy^ 
mean \'elocity of currency, all that is necessary in order to 
abstract a given number of sovereigns from the circulation is tr 
throw the same number of one-pound notes into it, a trick we’.! 
known to all bankers. 

Just as the currency of money, generally considered, is bu; 
a reflex of the circulation of commodities, or of the antithetical 
metamorphoses they undergo, so, too, the velocity of that Cur- 
rency reflects the rapidity with which commodities change 
their forms, the continued interlacing of one series of meca- 
morphoses with another, the hurried social interchange of 
matter, the rapid disappearance of commodities from the 
sphere of circulation, and the equally rapid substitution of 
fresh ones in their places. Hence, in the velocity of the cur- 
rency we have the fluent unity of the antithetical and com- 
plementary phases, the unity of the conversion of the useful 
aspect of conunodities into their value-aspect, and their re-con- 
version from the latter aspect to the former, or the unity of the 
two processes of sale and ptirchase. On the other hand, the 
retardation of the currency reflects the separation of these two 
processes into isolated antithetical phases, reflects the stagna- 
tion in the change of form, and therefore, in the social inter- 
change of matter. The circulation itself, of course, gives no 
clue to the origin of this stagnation ; it merely puts in evidence 
the phenomenon itself. The general public, who, simultane- 
ously, with the retardation of the currency, see moneys appear 
and disappear less frequently at the periphery of circulation, 
naturally attribute this retardation to a quantitative deflciency 
in the circulating medium,* 


' Money being' ...» the common measure of buying and selling, every body vhD 
hath anything to sell, and cannot procure chapmen for it, is presently apt to thiak, 
that want of money in the kingdom, or country, is the cause why his goods do not 
go oflF; and so, want of money is the common cry; which is a great mistake. . - - 
What do these people want, who cry out for money? . • . The farmer complains 
... he thinks that were more money in the country, he should have a price for bis 
goods. Then it seems money is not his want, but a price for his corn and cattel, whicb 
he would sell, but cannot. . . . Why cannot he get a price? - . - (i) Either there is 
too much com and cattel in the country, so that most who come to market hare 
need of sellmg, as he hath.* and tew of buying \ or (a) There wants the usual vent 
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The total quantity of money functioning- during a given 
rerfcd as the circulating medium, is determined, on the one 
hand, by the sum of the prices of the circulating commodities, 
arc on the other hand, by the rapidity -with which the anti- 
thetical phases of the metamorphoses follow one another. On 
this rapidity depends what proportion of the sum of the prices 
can, on the average, be realised by each single coin. J5ut the 
sem ot the prices of the circulating commodities depends on 
tee G'jantity, as well as on the prices, of the commodities. 
These three factors, however, state of prices, quantity of circu- 
.atirg commodities, and velocity of money-currency, are all 
\anaDte. Hence, the s-um. of the prices to be realised, and 
consequendy the quantity of the circulating medium depeiid- 
-'raT o:± that sum, will vary with the numerous variations of 
these three factors in combination. Of these variations we 
snaJ consider those alone that have been the most important 
in tne history of prices. 

\Mule pnees remain constant, the quantity of the circulal- 
ing meiim may increase owing to the number of cii-cul.iliim 
commodities increasing, or to the velocity of currency decrcas- 

aat,ZJ°^ conation of the two. On the other hand the 
quanuty of the circulating medium may decre.ase with a 

number of commodities in circulation decrease VoS>a t 

abroad by transportation . * or M 'ru- • 

of poverty, do not spend so much their 

« not the increase of specific morev ,Srh ,^ ^!,“ foimerJy they chd; whelt-f,„c it 
but the removal of any of caus^R advance the farmer's j'onch, 

« th» «■"« wannrr, lh.« i,. ,|,,y 

never thrives better than 1 /reason that the markets fail . FA n m.ivi i 

NorA; “DBcourses upon Trade/’ Lond ^ hand.” (Sir Oudicy 

^cifiil notions amount merely* to this that*H^ pashim.) JlurrciiM'liwaud’s 

™dium,m consequence, O’,, of bun^liuo- I • i actual paiuity of tlie 

cX"'* to tlic r^Ult-lTi 


I stagnation. 
£ 
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c. Coin and symbols of 

Thr.t nionev takes the shape of coin, springs from its function 
as the circulating medium. The weight of gold represented in 
imagination by the prices or money— names of commodities, 
mu^ confront those commodities, within the circulation, in the 
shape of coins or pieces of gold of a given denomination. 
Coining, like the establishment of a standard of prices, is the 
business of the State. The different national uniforms worn 
at home by gold and silver as coins, and doffed again in the 
market of the world, indicate the separation between the 
internal or national spheres of the circulation of commodities, 
and their universal sphere. 

The only difference, therefore, between coin and bullion, is 
one of shape, and gold can at any time pass from one form to 
the other.* But no sooner does coin leave the mint, than it 

total commodity s= the same aliquot part ot x cwt. ot g-old. This is stated in a- 
seriousness by Montesquieu : “ Si Ton compare Ja masse de l*or et de I’argent qui est 
nans le monde avec la somme des marchandises qui y sont, il est certain que chaque 
denude ou marchaudise, en particulierj pourra gtre compart k une certaine portion 
de le masse entiere. Supposons qu’il n*y ait qu’une seule denr^ ou marchandise dansle 
monde, ou qu’il n’y adt qu’une seule qui s’ach&te, et qu’elle se divise comme I’argent: 
Cette partie de cette marchandise repondra 4 une partie de la masse de Targent; la 
moitie du total de I’une a la moitid du total de I’autie, &c, . . . I’dtablissement du 
prix des choses depend toujours fondamentalement de la raison du total chores 
au total des signes.” (^lontesquieu, Lc. t III., pp. 12, 13.) As to the further devel- 
opment of this theory by Ricardo and his discipl^ James Mill, Lord Overstone^ and 
others, see " Zur Kriti'k,” &c., pp. 140—146, and p. 150, sqq. John Stuart Mill, •with 

usual eclectic logic, aucbrstands how to hold at the same time the view of his 
father, James Mill, and the opposite view. On a comparison of the text of his com- 
pendium, “ Principles of Pol. Econ.,** with his preface to the first edition, in •which 
preface he announces himself as the Adam Smith of his day — ^we do not know whether 
to admire more the simplicity of the man, or that of the public, who took 
in good faith, for the Adam Smith he announced himself to be, although he 
about as much resemblance to Adam Smith as say General Williams, of Kars, to the 
Duke of Wellington. The original researches of Mr. J. S. Mill, which are nRi i-h<»r 
extensile nor profound, in the domain of political economy, •will be found mustered 
n rank and file in his little work, “ Some Unsettled Questions of Political Econom^v,” 
T hich appeared in 1844. Xocke asserts point blank the connexion between the 
a bsen ce of value in gold and silver, and the determination of their values by quantity 
alone, * - VTanki nd having consented to put an imaginary value upon gold and silver 
... the intnnsick •value, regarded in these metals, is nothing but the quantity.” (“Somf 
conriderations,” &c., z69r. Works Ed. 1777, vol. II., p. 15.) 

' lies, of course, entirely beyond my purpose to talu into consideration such 
details ^ the seigniorage on minting. I -will, however, cite for the benefit of the 
romantic sycophant Adam hdtiller, who admires the generous liberality ” with 
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:mmedia.tely finds itself on the high-road to the melting pot. 

their currency, coins wear away, some more, others 
Jess. Xame and substance, nominal weight and real weight, 
begh: their process of separation. Coins of the same denom- 
ination become different in value, because they are different in 
weight. The weight of gold fixed upon as the standard of 
prices, deviates from the weight that serves as the circulating 
medium, and the latter thereby ceases any longer to be a real 
equivalent of the commodities whose prices it realises. The 
history of coinage during the middle ages and down into the 
iSth century, records the ever renewed confusion arising Iroiii 
this cause. The natural tendency of circulation to convert 
coins into a mere semblance of what they profess to be, into a 
symbol of the weight of metal they are officially supposed to 
is recognised by modern legislation, which fixes tlu* 
.OSS or weight sufficient to demonetise a gold coin, or to niakt' 

It no longer legal tender. 


The fact that the currency of coins itself effects a scjiar.itioii 
between their nominal and their real weight, creating a dis- 
tinction between them as mere pieces of metal on the one hand 
and as coins with a definite function on the other — this lact 
raphes the latent possibility of replacing metallic coins by 
tokens of some other material, by symbols serving the same 
^i^poses as coins. The practical difficulties in the way of 
coming extremely minute quantities of gold or silver •ind'^flu. 
arcnmstance that at first the less precifus metal "uJod as a 
° value instead of the more precious, copper instead 
ot s. ver, sdver instead of gold, snd that the l«s pree o ‘ 

c^lates as money until dethroned by the more precim.s ,|| 

tnese fects explam the parts historicily played by sZr -ukI 



flojmgs. Upon the arrival o/qualitities fk-om 

and coined. Not lon^ after there will coST = j earned into iht- 'r„w<T, 

again. If there is none, ” be 

agam; there’s no loss in it, for thf^oLino- ^ 

nation has been abused, and made to pay for th t i lu- 

ff the merchant were made to pay the p^iZ o^tWo^ 

aHter to the Tower without con?i£radon”tndVmn T”^^^^ • 

above uncoined silver.” (North l.c n V/’i '«'«u]d always kcfji a value 

tnerchants in the reign of Charles II.^ ’ ^°*'^** h'niscif one of the lou-most 
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cop-er tokens as substitutes for gold coins. Silver and copr>er 
tokens take the place of gold in those regions of the circulatior. 
where coins pass from hand to hand most rapidly, and are 
subject to the maximum amount of wear and tear. Tni* 
occurs where sales and purchases on a very small scale are co*',- 
tinuallv happening. In order to prevent these satellites iro^ 
establishing themselves permanently in the place of gold, pcs’- 
tive enactments determine the extent to which they must be 
compulsorily received as payment instead of gold. The par- 
ticular tracks pursued by the different species of coin in 
currency, run naturally into each other. The tokens keep 
company with gold, to pay fractional parts of the smallest golc 
coin; gold is, on the one hand, constantly pouring into rerai 
circulation, and on the other hand is as constantly being throvn 
out again by being changed into tokens.* 

The weight of metal in the silver and copper tokens 
arbitrarily fixed by law. When in currency, they wear awa; 
even more rapidly than gold coins. Hence their functions are 
totally independent of their weight, and consequently of ail 
value. The function of gold as coin becomes completely ince- 
pendent of the metallic value of that gold. Therefore things 
that are relatively without value, such as paper notes, can 
serve as coins in its place. This purely symbolic character is 
to a certain extent masked in metal tokens. In paper money 
it stands out plainly. In fact, ce n*est que le premier pas qui 
cofite. 

We allude here only to inconvertible paper money issued by 
the State and having compulsory circulation. It has its 
immediate origin in the metallic currency. IVIoney based upon 
credit implies on the other hand conditions, -which, from our 

^ If suver never exceed what is wanted for the smaller payments, it cannot ix 
collected in sufficient quantities for the larger payments . . . the use of g-old in tns 
mam payments necessaiJy implies also its use in the retail trade ; those who na\e 
^old coin ofiexing' them for small purchases, and receiving with the commodity pur- 
chased a balance of silver in return i by which means the surplus of silver that would 
otherwise encumber the retail dealer, is drawn off and dispersed into general circu- 
lation. But if there is as much silver as will transact the small payments independent 
of gold, the retail trader must then receive silver for small purchases; and it muz* 
of n e c e ss i ty accumulate in his hands.’* (David Buchanan. “ Inquiry .nto tne 
Xaxation and Commercial Policy of Great Britain.” Edinburgh, XS44, pp. 248, 249.^ 
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«r:: of the simple circulation of commodities, are as yet 
‘rrrf ;• i nknown to us. But we may affirm this much, that 
..sr ns true paper money takes its rise in the function of money 
n« the circulating medium, so money based upon credit takes 
:cst spontaneously in the function of money as the means of 

• CL w 

Tnc State puts in circulation bits of paper on which their 
variocs denominations, say ;^i, ,^5, &c., are printed. In so far 
as they actually take the place of gold to the same amount, 
their movement is subject to the laws that regulate the currency 
cf money itself. A law peculiar to the circulation of paper 
money can spring up only from the proportion in which that 
rrre" money represents gold. Such a law exists; stated 
azn.L.v, It :s as follows; the issue of paper money must not 
esceec *n amount the gold (or silver as the case may be) which 
V. ou.c actually circulate if not replaced by symbols. Now the 
cuantity or gold which the circulation can absorb, constantly 
Kuemates about a given level. Still, the mass of the circulating 
mecium m a given country never sinks below a ccrtaiii 
minimum easily ascertained by actual experience. The fact 
that mis minimum mass continually undergoes changes in its 
constituent parts, or that the pieces of gold of which it consists 

^1 n^e either m its amount or m the continuity of its circula- 
fton. It can therefore be replaced by paper symbols f 
me other hand, all the conduits of circulation were to-day fiUed 
paper money to the full extent of their capachy Iw 

.:s of .he Exche^u., .o.t „ 

ccnvtfrt.Eg die of the empire into I? u secretly aiuioil at 

t-cmmittee, m its report of April aviMnais 

received the traditional drSbbing'^tf snubbing. Whether bo 

part of the report is as follows • “ Xh/. Cr, stated. 7'he concliidijiir 

W fln£ that .. i. ia =xa.ni™d hi, 

^.- result to the crown.** (ZbeitL advaulige 

ubtt CW Aus dem Russischm^oSS K CScsandtschaft zu 

^ter Band. Berlin, 1858, pp a.-? ™ ^ Mi't'kltuhun. 

Hoase of Lords on the Bank^Atta cadence before the Coimiiiiu«o oi thr* 

«g^d to fte abrasion of gold coiiL dSng curreLv® England itiy., Mi!h 

^^jeigas becomes too light. The class IrWiT J fwsli rlajts of 

^oses Mongh by wear and tear to draw^hJ^. ^ P“®“* fuiJ wt'i/rhf 

-^-ds Committee, 1S4S, n. 429.) * against it.“ (JJouJ.' ol 
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3 r'cr'-ir r-^re-^’. thev might to-morrow be overflowing in 
c' o.'a r:uc*-'u a“’o-i in the circulation of commodities. 

^ ‘-ertr wcuid ro longer he any standard. If the paper money 
e::^eed its rroner limit, which is the amount in gold coins of 
the like denomination that can actually be current, it would, 
arart from the danger of failing into general disrepute, re- 
present cnly that cuantity of gold, which, in accordance with 
the 'aws of the circulation of commodities, is required, and is 
alcne carahle of being represented by paper. If the quantity 
cf rarer money issued be double what it ought to be, then, as 
a rnatter c' fact, v’ould be the money-name not of \ of an 
OP nee. hut of J of an otince of gold. The effect would be the 
same as if an alteration had taken place in the function of gold 
as a standard of prices. Those values that were previously 
exrressed by the price of j£i would now be expressed by the 
price cf ^2. 

Paoer-money is a token representing gold or money. The 
relation between it and the values of commodities is this, that 
the latter are ideally expressed in the same quantities of gold 
that are symbolically represented by the paper. Only in so 
far as paper-money represents gold, which like all other com- 
modities has value, is it a symbol of value. * 

Finally, some one may ask why gold is capable of being 
replaced by tokens that have no value ? But, as w^e have 
already seen, it is capable of being so replaced only in so far 
as it functions exclusively as coin, or as the circulating 
medium, and as nothing else. Xow, money has other functions 
besides this one, and the isolated function of serving as the 
mere circulating medium is not necessarily the only one 

T“zie fallcTring' "psjsssig^ irom Fullarton shows the want of clearness on the part of 
the best writers on inoi*ey, in their comprehension of its various funedens: 

That, zjs far as concerns our domestic exchange^ all the monetary funedons which 
usuaLy performed by gold and silver coins, may be performed as effectually by a 
circnlndon of tnconverdble notes, having* no value but that faedtious and conven- 
dcnal value they derive from the law^ is a fact which admits, I conceive, of no 
Value of this descripdon may be made to answer all the purposes of intrinsic value, 
and supersede even the nece^siiy for a standard, provided only the quandty of issues 
ze kept under due limitaticn.** JFuUartoa : “ Regulation of Currencies,** Xx^ndon, 
aS-t-iU p- Because the commedity that serves as money is capable of being 

rep*t*cec m cirzu-zition by mere symbols cf value^ therefore its funedons as a measure 
anu z. jr.zndard of orices^ ere declared to be superfluous f 
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.,^4 to ^old coin, although this is the case with those 

traded coins that continue to circulate. Kach piece of 

coin, or means of circulation, only so long as it ac Y 
:!! , . ■ • th^t minimum mass 


But this is just the case with that minimum 


whiST is~capaM= of being replaced by 
rhit n^ass remains constantly within the sphere of 
-r.- t-nnallv functions as a circulating medium, and exists ex- 
i-Isivelv for that purpose. Its movement therefore represents 
— but the continued alternation of the inverse phases t> 

<- J metamorphosis C M C, phases in which commodities 

-c."*r3nt their value-forms, only to disappear again imincdi - 
rite>'. The independent existence of the exchange value ol a 
cemmoditv is here a transient apparition, by means of whu. li 
tr.e cemmodity is immediately replaced by another commodity. 
Hr - je, in this process which continually makes money pass 
from hand to hand, the mere symbolical existence of money 
sumces. Its functional existence absorbs, so to say, its 
material existence. Being a transient and objective reflex oi 
the prices of commodities, it serves only as a symbol of itself, 
and "is therefore capable of being replaced by a token.* ^ C>nc 
thing is, however, requisite; this token must have an objective 
social validity of its own, and this the paper symbol acqiiiix's 
bv its forced currency. This compulsory action of the 
State can take effect only within that inner sphere of circula- 
tion which is co-terminous with the territories of the com- 
munity, but it is also only within that sphere that money 
completely responds to its function of being the circulating 
medium, or becomes coin. 


SECTION 3. — MONEY. 

The commodity that functions as a measure of value, ami, 

* From the fact that g'old and silx'er, so far as they arc coins, or exclusively vrve 
8’’ the medium of circulation, become mere tokens of themselves, Nii'holas Itnrbou 
osdcces the right of Govepiments “ to raise money,” that is, to give to the weight <jf 
»*-Ter that is called a shilling the name of a greater weight, such :is a crown } ami m> 
to psy credimrs shillings, instead of crowns. ** MToney does wear and grow lighter 
ry often t ellin g over. ... It is the denomination and currency of the inoney th.u 
men regard in bargaining, and not the quantity of silver. . . . ’Xis the public authority 
i.pon the metal that makes it money.” (N. Barbon, l.c., pp. Z9, 30, *5.) 

L-dj/ tiUu 
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ii''fo!Iowed by purchases, merely bring a^o it d-'s 
distribution of the newly produced pre^iou? metals amonu 
me c vrn ers of commodities. In this way, ail along the line cf 
exchange, hoards of gold and silver of varied extent are ac- 
cumulated. With the possibility of holding and storing un 
exchange value in the shape of a particular commodit}’. arisies 
also the greed for gold. Along w'ith the extension of circula- 
tion. increases the power of money, that absolutely social form 
of wealth ever ready for use. “ Gold is a wonderful thing! 
Whoever possesses it is lord of all he wants. By means of 
gold one can even get souls into Paradise.” TColumbus in his 
letter from Jamaica, 1503.) Since gold does not disclose what 
has been transformed into it, everything, commodiry or not, 
is convertible into gold. Everything becomes saleable and 
ouyable. The circulation becomes the great social retort into 
which everything is thrown, to come out again as a gold- 
cr^'stal. Not even are the bones of saints, and still less are 
more delicate res sacrosanctse extra commercium hominum 
able to withstand this alchemy.^ Just as every qualitative 
ditterence between commodities is extinguished in money, so 
money, on its side, like the radical leveller that it is, does 
away with all distinctions. * But money itself is a commodity, 

Henry 111., most Cliristiaja lung* of P'rance, robbed cJoisters of their relics, anti 
t**ri:e** them into money. It is well known what part the despoiling of the Delphic 
*es;ple, Dy the Phccians, played in the history of Greece- Temples with the anc’enta 
aerveG as the cwellings of the gods of commodities. They were “ sacred banks.*’ 
W itn t,ie Phoenicians, a trading people par excellence, monej' was the transmuted shape 
of er3 in ng. It was, therefore, quite in order that the virgins, who, at the feast of 
GennedS ot ILove, gave themselves up to strangers, should oil^ to the goddess tiie 
p*ece or motley they received, 

* ** Gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 

Thus much of this, will make black white; foul, fair 5 
Wrong right; bise, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. 

- . - What this, you gods ? Why, this 

\Nill lug your priests and servants from your sides; 

P ..uck stout men's pillows from below their heads ; 

This yellow slave 

Win knit and break rehgions; bless the accurs'd; 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d; place thieves. 

And give them title, knee and approbation, 

Wirn senators on the bench; this is it. 

That makes the wappen'd widow wed again ; 

... - Come damned ear^h. 

Thou common whoze of mankind.” 

(Shakespeare : Timon of Athens.) 
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externa.! object, capable of becoming- the private property 
'•*' any individual. Thus social power becomes the private 
z * — er of private persons. The ancients therefore denounced 
n-cney as subversive of the economical and moral order of 
Modern society, which, soon after its birth, pulled 
Piutus by the hair of his head from the bowels of the earth, ^ 
greets gold as its Holy Grail, as the glittering incarnation of 
the very principle of its own life. 

A commodity, in its capacity of a use-value, satisfies a 
particular want, and is a particular element of material wealth. 
But the value of a commodity measures the degree of its 
attraction for all other elements of material wealth, and there- 
fore measures the social wealth of its owner. To a barbarian 


-v,-r.er ot commodities, and even to a W^est-European peasant, 
va.ue :s the same as value-form, and therefore, to him the 
.ncrease in his hoard of gold and silver is an increase in value. 

IS true that the value of money varies, at one time in con- 
sequence of a variation in its own value, at another, in 
consequence of a change in the values of commodities. But 
this, on the one hand, does not prevent 200 ounces of gold from 

ounces, nor, on the other 
^ad, does it hinder lie actual metallic form of this article 

equivalent form of all other 

huniJi law “xhe desS'^tt'r hoard^^ .Jncarnation of all 
—le. In its 

s"ntlve“r ‘’r • t it is the unlTZ reprt 

sentame ot material wealth, because it is directly convert hi 

um of mo^ “ ™dit 7 . But, at the same timefe™^ ^ 
sum ot money is hmited in amount, and, therefor^, as s 


‘‘OdfEv ydp dt,dpcii7T0U7iv o7ov dpyvpoc 




-- 1 ''-S 

aatpetav eidi-fai' 

(Sophocles, Aniigrone). 
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oi^ purchasing, has only a limited efficacy. This antagonis:r. 
berWeen the quantitative limits of money and its qu^itaJve 
boundlessness, continually acts as a spur to the hoarder in hi? 
Sisj-phus-like labour of accumulating. It is with him as it is 
with a conqueror who sees in every new country annexed, on>, 
a new boundary. 

In order that gold may be held as money, and made to form 
a hoard, it must be prevented from circulating, or from trans- 
forming itself into a means of enjoyment. The hoarder 
therefore, makes a sacrifice of the lusts of the flesh to his gold 
fetish. He acts in earnest up to the Gospel of abstention. On 
the other hand, he can withdraw from circulation no more thar 
what he has thrown into it in the shape of commodities. The 
more he produces, the more he is able to sell. Hard work, 
saving, and avarice are, therefore, his three cardinal virtues 
and to sell much and buy little the sum of his political 
economy.* 

By the side of the gross form of a hoard, we find also its 
aesthetic form in the possession of gold and silver articles. This 
grows with the wealth of civil society. “ Soyons riches ou 
paraissons riches (Diderot). In this way there is created, on 
the one hand, a constantly extending market for gold and silver, 
unconnected with their functions as money, and, on the other 
hand, a latent source of supply, to which recourse is had 
principally in times of crisis and social disturbance. 

Hoarding serves various purposes in the economy of the 
metallic circulation. Its first function arises out of the condi- 
tions to which the currency of gold and silver coins is subject 
We have seen how, along with the continual fluctuations in the 
extent and rapidity of the circulation of commodities and in 
their prices, the quantity of money current unceasingly ebbs 
and flows. This mass must, therefore, be capable of expansion 
and contraction. At one time money must be attracted in 
order to act as circulating coin, at another, circulating coin must 
be repelled in order to act again as more or less stagnant money. 

^ J^ccrcfcere quanto piCi si puh il numero de’ venditori d’ogni merce, dimiuuere 
quanto piu si pu6 il numero dei compratori) quest! sono i cardini sui quail si raggirauo 
tutte le operazioni di economia politica/* (Verri, l.c., p. 52.) 
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V crier that the mass of money, actually current, may con- 

, saturate the absorbing power of the circulation, it is 

-e‘-e«*n- that the quantity of gold and silver in a country be 
rreater *an the quantity required to function as com This 
'0''d'tion is fulfilled by money taking the form of hoards. 
- -e^ei^-es serv^e as conduits for the supply or withdrawal 
rVa^.oney to or from the circulation, which in this way never 
overflows its banks.* 


b. Means of Payment. 

In the simple form of the circulation of commodities hithcito 
corsidered, we found a given value always presented to us in 
c. c:::Libie shane, as a commodity at one pole, as money at the 
ctrosice pole. The owners of commodities came thcrcloro 
into contact as the respective representatives of what were 
alreadv equivalents. But with the development of circulation, 
conditions arise under which the alienation ot commodities 
becomes separated, by an interval of time, from the realisation 
of their prices. It will be sufficient to indicate the most simple 
of these conditions. One sort of article requires a longer, an- 
other a shorter time for its production. Again, the production 
of diiterent commodities depends on different seasons of the 
year. One sort of commodity may be born on its own market 
place, another has to make a long journey to market. Coin- 
mod:t)*-owner No. i, may therefore be ready to sell, before No. 
2 is ready to buy. When the same transactions are continually 


' “ required for carrying on the trade of the nation a dcterinuiaU' such of 

iyecifick money, which varies, and is sometimes more, sometimes less, .is the rir**iiiu- 
sta s cas we are in require. . . . This ebhing and flowing of money suppliei. and arniin- 
T- ..dates itself, without any aid of Politicians. . . . The buckets work .ilteni lU-Iy ; 
wacn money is scarce, bullion is coined; when bullion is scarce, luuiiey is fiu‘l(«»il,’* 
Sj' D. North, l.c. Postscript^ p. 3.) John Stuart Mill, who for a long was 

ai official of the East India Company, confirms the fact that in India silver oniaiiienis 
continue to perform directly the functions of a hoard. The silver oniaiueiili. 
are brought out and coined when there is a high rate of interest, and go back ar'aiu 
ween the rate of interest falls. (J. S. Mill’s Evidence. “ Reports on JJaiik Acts,” 
According to a Parliamentary document of 1864, on the gol<l aiicl 
s..ver import and export of India, the import of gold and sUver in i8<;3 exceeded the 
export by 4 i 9 » 367 » 764 - Dunng the 8 years immediately precedim? x.Sfi.i, the excess 
Cl imports over exports of the precious metals amounted to 1^109,63-*, 9 17, Ouriiiu- 
this century far more than ,^200,000,000 has been coined in India. ^ ^ ^ 
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’■e’^cr-^ed betivreen the same persons, the conditions of sa’e a-e 
•^ejTuIr.red in accordance with the conditions of productioi . Or. 
the ether hand, the use of a given commodity, of a house, ft- 
instance, is sold (in common parlance, let) for a definite period. 
Here, it is only at the end of the term that the buyer has 
actuailv received the use-value of the commodity. He there- 
fore buys it before he pays for it. The vendor sells an exist- 
ing- commodity, the purchaser buys as the mere representative 
cf monev, or rather of future money. The vendor becomes a 
creditor, the purchaser becomes a debtor. Since the metamor- 
n hosts of commodities, or the development of their value-form, 
appea-s here under a new aspect, money also acquires a fresh 
fur ction ; it becomes the means of payment. 

The character of creditor, or of debtor, results here from the 
simple circulation. The change in the form of that circulation 
stamps buyer and seller with this new die. At first, therefore, 
these new parts are just as transient and alternating as those of 
seller and buyer, and are in turns played by the same actors. 
But the opposition is not nearly so pleasant, and is far more 
capable of crystallization.^ The same characters can, however, 
be assumed independently of the circulation of commodities. 
The class-struggles of the ancient world took the form chiefly 
of a contest between debtors and creditors, which in Rome 
ended in the ruin of the plebeian debtors. They were dis- 
placed by slaves. In the middle-ages the contest ended with 
the ruin of the feudal debtors, who lost their political power 
together with the economical basis on which it was established, 
^severtbeless, the money relation of debtor and creditor that 
existed at these two periods reflected only the deeper-lying 
antagonism between the general economical conditions of 
existence of the classes in question. 

Let us return to the circulation of commodities. The 
appearance of the two equivalents, commodities and money, at 
the two poles of the process of sale, has ceased to be simulta- 

'T'hs stews the debtor and cxeditor relations existing' between £nglish 

tracsss at the beginning of the iSth ceattuy. " Such a spirit of cruelty reigns here 
in England atnoag the men of t»nde, that is not to be met with in any other society 
cf men, nor in any other kingdom of the world.” An Essay on Credit and the 
Act*’ EonO.. i**c*5, p. 2 . 
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f ^ 5. The monev functions now, iirsc as a measure of value 
* e det^’^mination of the price of the commodity sold; the 
r- ce ''xed by the contract measures the obligation of the 
or the sum of money that he has to pay at a fixed 
Secondly, it serves as an ideal means of purchase. 

O ^ existing only in the promise of the buyer to pay, it 
cr.-:ses the commodity to change hands. It is not before the 
day dxed for payment that the means of payment actually 
^'■eps into circulation, leaves the hand of the buyer for that of 
tne seller. The circulating medium was transformed into a 
near Cl, because the process stopped short after the first phase, 
reccuse the converted shape of the commodity, viz., the money, 

" .s vithdravn from circulation. The means of payment 
tile circulation, but only after the commodity has left 
Tre money is no longer the means that brings about the 
prui,,ess. It only brings it to a close, by stepping in as the 
anso-ute form of existence of exchange value, or as the 
iini%'ersal commodity. The seller turned his commodity into 
money, in order thereby to satisfy some want; the hoarder ditl 
tne same in order to keep his commodity in its money-shape, 
nnu the debtor in order to be able to pay; if he do not nay, 
ms goods will be sold by the sheriff. The value-form of tom . 

money, is therefore now the end and aim of a sale 
aic that owing to a social necessity springing out of the 
_rocess of circulation itself. 

^ converts money back into commodities before ho 
turned commodities into money : in other words, he achieves 
~.e second metamorphosis of commodities before the first 
Tne seller’s commodity circulates, and realises its price hui 
only m the shape of a legal claim upon money. It is couvirmd 

.empieuon of its first metamorphosis follows only at a later 

1^2 »d 4, cooanodij ““-'Hue uf .he „.„„ev T’ 
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The obligations falling due within a given period, represent 
the sum of the prices of the commodities, the sale of whif" 
gave rise to those obligations. The quantity of gold necessan' 
to realise this sum, depends, in the first instance, on th- 
rapidity of currency of the means of payment. That quandtv 
is conditioned by two circumstances: first the relations be- 
tween debtors and creditors form a sort of chain, in such a wa^' 
that A, when he receives money form his debtor B, straight- 
way hands it over to C his creditor, and so on ; the second 
circumstance is the length of the intervals between the 
di^erent due-days of the obligations. The continuous chain 
of payments, or retarded first metamorphoses, is essentiallv 
different from that interlacing of the series of metamorphoses 
which we considered on a former page. By the currency of 
the circulating medium, the connexion between buyers "and 
sellers, is not merely expressed. This connexion is originated 
by, and exists in, the circulation alone. Contrariwise, the 
movement of the means of payment expresses a social relation 
that was in existence long before. 

The fact that a number of sales take place simultaneously, 
and side by side, limits the extent to which coin can be re- 
placed by the rapidity of currency. On the other hand, this 
tact is a new lever in economising the means of payment. In 
proportion as payments are concentrated at one spot, special 
institutions and methods are developed for their liquidation. 
Such in the middle ages were the virements at Lyons. The 
debts due to A from B, to B from C, to C from A, and so oa, 
have only to be confronted with each other, in order to annul 
each other to a certain extent like positive and negative 
quantities. There thus remains only a single balance 
to pay. The greater the amount of the payments concen- 
trated, the less is this balance relatively to that amount, 
and the less is the mass of the means of payment in 
circulation. 

The function of money as the means of payment implies a 

gove mmpn t purchases opium fiom the ryots of India. ... In these cases, however, the 
moray always acts as a me ans of purchase. ... Of course capital also is advanced 
m the sliape of money. . . . This point of view, however, does not fall within the 
horizon of simple circulation.” Zur Kritik,” &c., pp. 119, 120,) 
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crr.tradiction without a terminus medius. In so far as the 
rryments balance one another, money functions only ideally 
as mcnev of account, as a measure of value. In so far as actual 

payments have to be made, money does not serve as a circu- 
ladng medium, as a mere transient agent in the interchange 
products, but as the individual incarnation of social labour, 
as the independent form of existence of exchange value, as the 
u:ii%-ersal commodity. This contradiction comes to a head in 
those phases of industrial and commercial crises which arc 
known as monetary crises.* Such a crisis occurs only where 
the ever-lengthening chain of payments, and an artificial system 
ct settling them, has been fully developed. Whenever there 
IS a general and extensive disturbance of this mechanism, no 
m:,t“er wnat its cause, money becomes suddenly and immedi- 
ate y trar.stormed, from its merely ideal shape of money of 
acccunt, into hard cash. Profane commodities can no longer 
rep.ace It. The use-value of commodities becomes valueless, 
and their value vanishes in the presence of its own indej)cndent 

crisis, the bourgeois, with the self- 
sumciencj- Aat springs from intoxicating prosperity, declares 
money to be a vam imagination. Commodities alone arc 

=''®‘T«'here: money atone is a 

wealth.* In a crisis, the intithesis 
oereeen commodtties and their value-form, money, becomes 

.-eign^ened into an absolute contradiction. Hence in such 
events, the form under which money appears is of n^ “m^ 

daily “Wiy criMS njiiM lu 

a.-- aiis, but which may ■><'» ralld a 

sacb a way as to react only indirectly on in^ostev independent pheiimni-iinii iii 

ensw is to be fennd in mon^S cretal commera rile pieol .,1 ,|„-se 

lore the sphere of that capital, viz. banking th. , direct action is 

. = "Tlie sndden revereL frore-. “'•“"en. and diiaiuv. 


llU'IH* 


O- a Ration, Md not the money.” Qohn BelJtn/- » P ’ ‘ ’ ^ 

0. Indnstty,” Lond., 1695. p. 3^ Proposals for raisiui; 
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T'iic moiicv coii'tiiiu. 6 S 3 "whcth-cr p3.vm0nts ii^vs 

to be made in gold or in credit money such as bank-notes,: 

If we now consider the sum total of the money current dur- 
inSf a ffiven period, we shall find that, g’iven the rapidit\’ of 
currency of the circulating medium and of the means of pay- 
ment, it is equal to the sum of the prices to be realised, plis 
the sum of the payments falling due, minus the payments that 
balance each other, minus finally the number of circuits in 
which the same piece of coin serves in turn as means of 
circulation and of pa^mient. Hence, even when prices, rapidin* 
of currency, and the extent of the economy in payments, are 
given, the quantity of money current and the mass of com- 
modities circulating during a given period, such as a day, no 
longer correspond. Money that represents commodities lon^ 
withdrawn from circulation, continues to be current. Com- 
modities circulate, whose equivalent in money will not appear 
on the scene till some future day. Moreover, the debts con- 
tracted each day, and the payments falling due on the same 
day, are quite incommensurable quantities. » 

Credit-money springs directly out of the function of money 
as a means of payment. Certificates of the debts owing for the 

* The following shows how such times are exploited by the “ amis du commerce.” 
“ Os one occasion (1839) an old grasping banker (in the city) in his pri\'ate room raised 
the lid the desk he sat over, and displayed to a hriend rolls of banknotes, saving 
with intense glee there were ;f6oo,ooo of them, they were held to make money tiga*, 
and would all be let out after three o’clock on the same day.” (“ The Theory ci 
Exchanges. The Bank Charter Act of x 844.” Lond. 1854. p. 81.) IThs Obser-ve’-, s. 
semi-oSicial goremment organ, contained the following paragraph on a4th ArrJ, 
1864.: “ Some very curious rumours are current of the means w’hich have been resorted 
to in order to create a scarcity of Banknotes. . . . Quesdonable as it w-ould seen^, to 
suppose that any trick of the kind would be adopted, the report has been so universal 
that it zeahy deserves mendon.” 

a ** The amount of purchases or contracts entered upon during the course of anv 
given d^’, will not affect the quandty of money afloat on that particular day, but, ia 
the vut majority of cases, will resolve themselves into multifarious drafts upon the 
quandty of money which may be afloat at subsequent dates more or less distant. 

- • - • The bills granted or credits opened, to-day, need have no resemblance Tihat- 
either in quandty, amount, or duration, to those granted or entered upon 
tomorrow or next day; nay, many of to-day’s bills, and credits, when due, faL in 
with a mass of liabilities whose origins traverse a range of antecedent dates altogether 
ind efinit e, Atills at la, 6, 3 months or 1 often aggregating together to swell the common 
liabilitia of one particular day. . . (“ The Currency Theory Reinewed 5 a letLer 

to the Scottish people-** By a Banker in Bng-land. Bdinburg-h* 1845^ pp. 3- 
pa«vsim.) 
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r- "C" .sei commodities circulate for the purpose of transferring 
debts to others. On the other hand, to the same extent 
jis the system of credit is extended, so is the function of money 
j:s a means of payment. In that character it takes various 
rhrms peculiar to itself under which it makes itself at home in 
the sphere of great commercial transactions. Gold and silver 
ccin, on the other hand, are mostly relegated to the sphere of 
rerrd* trade. ^ 


'When the production of commodities has sufficiently ex- 
tended itself, money begins to serve as the means of payment 
reyend the sphere of the circulation of commodities. It 
becemes the commodity that is the universal subject-matter of 
u... .wmtracts^® Rents, taxes, and such like payments are 
trora payments in kind into money payments. ^I’o 
*‘“h transformation depends upon the general 

conemons ofproduction, is shown, to take one example,' by the 
met d.at the Roman Empire twice failed in its attempt to Jt'vv 
a., contrioutions in money. The unspeakable misery of the 
hrej-ch agricultural population under Louis XIV., a misery so 
e oquer.tiy denounced by Boisguillebert, Marshal, Vauban, and 
others, was due not only to the weight of the taxes, but also 

r=co.pt8 ud pajmeaB. lo traiBactions during 

nn-cn. 01 pounds .Briing, reduced ,0 L scl of OM reiSte™ ® "■ 

Receipts. . _ 

Baaiiers’ and Merchants’ Bills 1 BiU« n m 

pavabie after date, - _ /--re, jr Payable after date, - /'•joz Art 

Chooi^ on Eaulre^ te. “ London E.uila.„, “’sj oJ? 

Couctrj' Notes, - _ . ^ I e, ’ ' ' " - - o 12*/ 

^of England Now, . | Sdvw and Copper, . . . 

Silver and Copper, - 
Post Office Orders _ I 


■ £S33>S9S 


357.715 

9 , 6 z 7 

^^.554 

28,089 
1,485 I 
933 


)C30^f^>74 

1.57,. 

9.-12 7 
*.484 


TotaJ, 


” .Cl.OCOpOOO 


Total, 
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to trie conversion ot taxes in kind into money taxes.* I;i -Asia, 
cr. the other hand, the fact that state taxes are chiefly composed 
of rents payable in Itind, depends on conditions of production 
that are reproduced with the regularity’ of natural phenomena. 
And this mode ot payment tends in its turn to maintain the 
ancient form of production. It is one of the secrets of the con- 
servation of the Ottoman Empire. If the foreign trade, forced 
uton Taran by Europeans, should lead to the substitution of 
money rents for rents in kind, it will be all up with the 
exemplary agriculture of that country. The narrow econom- 
ical conditions under which that agriculture is carried on, wiii 
be swept away. 

In every’ country, certain day’s of the y’ear become by’ habit 
recognised settling day’s for various large and recurrent pay- 
ments. These dates depend, apart from other revolutions in 
the wheel of reproduction, on conditions closely’ connected with 
the seasons. They’ also regulate the dates for payments that 
have no direct connexion with the circulation of commodities 
such as taxes, rents, and so on. The quantity’ of money’ re- 
quisite to make the pay’ments, falling due on those dates all 
over the country, causes periodical, though merely superncial, 
perturbations in the economy of the medium of pay’ment.= 

From the law of the rapidity of currency of the means of 


s ** L'ar^ent . . . est derenu le bouzreau de toutes choses.” Finance is the “ 
qu: a fait ^vcponer nne quantity ei&oyable de biens et de denrees pour faire ce fatal 
precis.” “ L’argent diSclare la guerre k tout le genre bumain.’* iTBoisguillebert: 
** Dissertation siir la nature des richesses, de I’argent et des tributs.” £dit. Daire. 
Bconomistes financffirs. Paris, 1843, t. i., pp. 413, 419, 4x7.) 

= “ On W'liitsuntide, 18x4,” says Mr. &aig before the Commons’ Committee ot 
xSa 5 , there Tras such an immense demand for notes upon the banks of Fdinburgn, 
that by r r o’clock they had not a note left in their custody. They sent round to all tbe 
di: 3 erent banks to borrow, but could not get them, and many of the transactions 
were adjusted by slips of paper only; yet by three o’clock the whole of the notes 
viere r.::turced into the banks from which they had issued! It was a mere transfer 
fxcm hand to hand.” Although the average effective circulation of bank-notes in 
ScaCand is less than three millions sterling, yet on certain pay days in the every 

single note in the possession of the bankers, amounting in the whole to about 
is called into activity. On these occasions the notes have a single and 
specific function to perform, and so soon as they have performed it, they flow back 
into the ydKous banks from which they issued. (See John FuUarton, “ Regulation of 
Currenmes.*’ Lend. 1844, p. 85 note.) In explanation it should be stated, that 
bi Scotland, at the date of FuUarton’s work, notes and not cheques were used to 
witndraw deposits. 
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rsj'ment, it follows that the quantity of the means of pay- 
required for all periodical payments, whatever their 
£c-.rce, is in inverse proportion to the length of their periods.* 
The development of money into a medium of payment 
makes it necessary to accumulate money against the dates 
f xed for the payment of the sums owing. While hoarding, as 
a distinct mode of acquiring riches, vanishes with the progress 
rf civil society, the formation of reserves of the means of pay- 
ment grows with that progress. 


c. umversat money. 

When money leaves the home sphere of circulation, it 
strips otf the local garbs which it there assumes, of a standard 
c. -..._e&, ot ^oin, ot tokens, and of a symbol of value, and re- 
rems to its original form of bullion. In the trade between the 
markets of the world, the value of commodities is exprcssctl 
so as to oe universally recognised. Hence their independent 
VaMe-torm also, m these cases, confronts them under tlic 
snape of universal money. It is only in the markets of the 
world that money acquires to the full extent the character of 

“-amZn X immediate social 

concept. sphere adequately corresponds to its ideal 

=old!rs,^^Srnd1lt.7-^ “ ciouhle-iT^f 

S? such whfUit-r il„. 

as trade require^” Petty lepJies in his osual ma t and cirrulations lliwoi, 

«?«»« being 40 tfThr«vXtiW^2 ^ 

“ among poor artizans and kbouiei7^hQ°m“‘^-^ w^Wy, 

*2 parts of r million of money «aiunj.,y, 

according to our custom of payinir rent but if tluj circli*', l)i* 

^ » Bence the absurdity SeveiS Jaw PP- '3. *4.) ^ ^ 

■™ ore,.. 



Tti n 





-r r.-crlj: ss.—es as ur.iversc :r* 

e w r*:ve-'S?/i nieans of purcr^as::-. a: 

ed e^iia odirr.ent cf ai- v-'ealr”!. Ic; 
'ivn^er.t in tne sertlii’^g of internaticr.a 
i-lence tiis vratch\^*ord of the rner 
' •=> : Gcia and. silver serf’s as iiits 


.asinz: cmeny and neces£ar:.iy in tncs 
aar" ec— llibrium in the intercha.ige Ox 
::r nations is suddenlv cisnirben. A 




:= "'^e nnh'ersally recognised emoc dim.,r i: cf src . 

*. henever the question is not or buying or pa; ing. 
lArr.’id' vealth from cne country to another, and v r.c.v 
:s transference in the form of comnaodities is renc-.-r; 
ble, either bv special conjunctures in the markets, a: 
purrese itself that is intended.* 

as ever}- countr}’ needs a reser\-e of money for its htn.; 
ion, sc, ICO, it requires one for external circulaticn :: 


" tr-= r^If-crra-^a Dy the Bank of England, are TieLI kj*c- n. C:. 
of me ztzjlZ ep jC.ia in me h:&cory of the changes :a the rciati’.e cf g *:l zz . 

ci.'.er see Klarl 1 -c. p. 136 sq. Sir Robert Pe<- 1 , b\ his Bank Act of 

to tire c-'er tne 03^ aJ^Dvring the Bank of England to :ssue n:>tes 

- >er cn ccnn.i^jn tnat the reserve or silver should ne^er exetea more tr,« 

rne-f^c^r:;: cf tre reser'-e of golc. The value of silver being for that p J^pc^e esi 
at Its price 1C the 'London market- iFor 4th German edition see p- 8c6. z 

- The epponents, es, of the mercantile system, a sjrstem -vc hich 

Its ^ettJsrtert of surplus trade balances in gold and silver as the aim of intcrncurr. 
trace, ectirelj- mlaccnceh cd. the functions of money of the world. I have ahe— c c 
ice cf Ricardo in wnat their false conception of the laws that reg-*£ 

:ce u-ucu™ cf the circulating medium, is reflected in. their equally fal&e conccpch: 
cf tee intercaticccl movement of the precious metals ( 1 -C- pp- 150 sq.}. Kis err"- 
ceocs degma: “ An unfavourable balance of trade never arises but from a reduce,.*, 
currency'- . . - The exportation of the coin is caused by its cheapness, and is c. 5 t re 
eSfect, r*it the cau»e of an unfavourable balance,” already occurs in Barbcn ; Tr, 
Balance of Trade, if there be one, is not the cause of sending away the 3- 

cf a nation: bat that proceeds from the difference of the value of bullion in cver^ 
ccantry.” 'X. Earbon; l.c. pp. 59, 6o.) XIcCuUoch in “ the Literature of Po*.t.3c 
Econemy, a classified catalogue. Lend. 1S45,” praises Barbon for this antlcipaticc 
c«t prudsn^.y passes ever the naive forms, in which Barbon clothes the absurc 
position on which the “ currency principle ” is based. The absence of real cridc.in: 
and even cf henest^.’, :n that catalogue, culminates in the sections devoted to the nia^-n 
f the theory’ cf menc^r; tbe reason is that McCulloch in this part of the .. 

ottering Lcrd O^'er^ttne v, horn he calls facile priiiceps argentariorum.” Lsce p. 
tcyr^r,t^ 

= For instance, in Si-...&Iule3, nioney loans for carrying on wars or for enabling banjs-. 
to resume cash payments, ic-, it is the money form, and no other, of value that me; 
oe 
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* ' the w'-rld. The functions of hoards, therefore, 

" ^ * ".ir: ci:t of rJ:e function of money, as the medium of 

izircj’.ation and home payments, and in part out 
r\,r.:*:cn of money of the world. * For this latter I'unc- 
*h.e genuine money-commodity, actual gold and silver, is 
On that account, Sir James Steuart, in order to 
1 n -.^vish them from their purely local substitutes, calls i>oId 
’ .1 sii'-er ** monev of the world.” 

* ne current of the stream of gold and silver is a double one. 
n tne one hand, it spreads itself from its sources over all the 
n:cr.<ets cf the world, in order to become absorbed, to various 
“•nents. mto the diiterent national spheres of circulation, to 
tne ccnnuits or currency, to replace abraded gold and silver 

material of articles of luxury, ami to 
7r:.-.r- into noards.^ This first current is started by the 
c- -.-.tries mat exchange their labour, realised in commodities, 
tne -abour embodied in the precious metals by goJtl :nul 
;.ver-r^roduc:ng countries. On the other hand, there is a eon- 
i-.un. jewing backwards and forwards of gold and silvt‘r be- 
-een tne nmerent national spheres of circulation, a cun-ent 

..cse motion depends on the ceaseless fluctuations in tiu- 
' jrse Oi excnange.3 

fhf"' T"'! “ bourgeois form of production is ilc- 

: co„tcnlrulc-d i„ 

. -o... rooms of the banks to the minimum re.iuircd H,,- 


aajusement, without anv sensibh- nf] V V ^ 

t:::: ricijtj- w.th which France, wlJn but ii.ar ^ "/uj-m, 

foreigr. invasion, - 

- rorced coE:Tibut.on of nearly 20 millions to tlie 1 I'li p 1^ u\i>iu 

prcpcrtion of the sum in spttcie, without Tnv ^ powtrs, ..,,,1 , ..usulrr- 

c. r.er domestic currency, or even amr l ^ c imnatutm or di 

tc. p. [F„,y'G'j"r/diS^rs tT'/z 

tot^-ours attirf par les productions.” (Le^'lVosne ‘P'’‘ JJf. cn 0111 . . . 
-r^ contiaudly giving- gold and silver, db Jvg 1?.% ^ 

.-ace to eveiy nation.” (J. Vanderlint, 1 c ^ p 40 ’> '> ‘ 

Evchaages rise and fall every week a id nr 
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trc TTCT^T iTw rforrr. ^i^ce oi pscuxia! 


^ ^ »-■* a' J ? a 


e’^er these are striKinsiv aDove tneir averac^e *e '- 

:s. virh fo:i:ie exceptions, an indication of stagnation in 
circulation cf conimcdities, of an interruption in the even dc 
cf their metamorphoses.- 

= tThsse varfcu; f-ir:ct:or:s are liaole to corre into dan§^erous ccn'^it.: \r:th j 
other '^hsr.eTir grcid anc silver have C-Iso to serve as f’jnd for the c^n vrrsi or. cf 


"''■eiiit.-s or -tercils cf g’clc cr silver: cr send it out as a cornmoditT,*, Tvhsxe the sz}r^ 
’vai:*. - ZT oesirec ; cr -et it c ct at interest, where interest is (\T, Pet:--; ‘ 


in time cf dearth at hon^e: evens accounts . , . and beautifies the whrltrj ai^ro c 
especially the particular person:^ that have it in plenty.** (\V, Pettv, Pcht- 
AnVcmy cf Ireland,*’ p. ij..] 
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The Transformation of Money 
into Capital 


CHAPTER IV 


- r-j-SL. 


GENERAL FORMULA FOR CAPITAI. 


^h.£ c:rciiiSiion oT commodities is the starting point ot caj')ital. 

reduction of commodities, their circuJati on, and that more 
-^ve.opec rorm of their circulation called commerce, these I'onn 
:ie historical groundwork from which it rises. 'I'hc modern 
risfotv of capital dates from the creation in the i 6 th century of 
a wond-embracing commerce and a world-embracing market. 

_ -r we abstract from the material substance of the cii-culatidu 
or rcmmo^ties, that is, from the exchange of the various usc- 
and consider only the economic forms produced bv this 
process or circulation we find its final result to be money: this 

of commodities is the first form 

Ll* wn^cn capital appears. 

property, 

”^“re;- 1 Bm wi T “P'*f “''’chant and of the 

: j * ^®^er to the oritrin of c 

order to discover that the fir<?r fm-m ^4-' ° - <-‘tpilal 

is mor-ev. We can see ir rfn'l j * appearance of capital 
1 ‘ ^ daily under our verv evf»G A ii . 

capital, to commence with comes nn tpl T ^ 
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days, in the shape of money that by a definite process has 
be transformed into capital. 

The first distinction -we notice between money that is mor*-' 
only, and money that is capital, is nothing more than a difie*-- 
cnce in their form of circulation. 

The simplest form of the circulation of commodities is C 

h-l — C, the transformation of commodities into monev, and 
change of the money back again into commodities ; or selling *r 
order to buy. But alongside of this form we find anothc- 
specifically diiferent form: M — C — M, the transformation o* 
money into commodities, and the change of commodities back 
again into money; or buying in order to sell. Monev the*- 
circulates in the latter manner is thereby transformed^ into 
becomes capital, and is already potentially capital. 

Xow let us examine the circuit M — C — M a little closer. I* 
consists, like the other, of two antithetical phases. In the first 
phase, IM — C, or the purchase, the money is changed into a 
commodity. In the second phase, C — M, or the sale, the 
commodity is changed back again into money. The combina- 
tion of these two phases constitutes the single movement where- 
by money is exchanged for a commodity, and the same com- 
modity is again exchanged for money; whereby a commoditv is 
bought in order to be sold, or, neglecting the distinction in 
form between buying and selling, whereby a commoditv is 
bought with money, and then money is bought with a com- 
modity.* The resixlt, in which the phases of the process vanish, 
is the exchange of money for money, M — M. If I purchase 
2000 lbs. of cotton for jfioo, and resell the 2000 lbs. of cotton 
for 10, I have, in fact, exchanged ;i^ioo for j^i 10, money for 
money. 

Now it is evident that the circuit M — C — M would be 
absurd and without meaning if the intention were to exchange 
by this means two equal sums of money, for £100. The 

miser’s plan would be far simpler and surer; he sticks to his 
j^ioo instead of exposing it to the dangers of circulation. And 
yet, whether the merchant who has paid ,^100 for his cotton 

* Avec de 1 argent on achete des march, andises^ et avec des mar chan discs on 
achete de 1 argent. (Mercier de la Riviere : L’ordre nature! et essentiel des society 
pohuques^” p. 543.) 
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*rr /I lo, or lets it go for /loo, or even his money 

- - ts, gone through a characteristic and original 

- 2'-er!’e’ t, quite different in kind from that which it goes 
i-. the hands of the peasant who sells corn, and with 
monev thus set free buys clothes. We have therefore to 
Examine drst the distinguishing characteristics of the forms of 
-e circuits M— C— M and C— M— C, and in doing this the 
-eal difference that underlies the mere difference of form will 
re%’eal itself. 

Let us see, in the first place, what the two forms have in 


ccmmon. ^ ■ u • i 

Soth circuits are resolvable into the same two antithetical 

r- ? ses, C — yi, a sale, and M — C, a purchase. In each of these 
cases the same material elements — ^a commodity, and money, 
me same economical dramatis personae, a buyer and a 
seher — confront one another. Each circuit is the unity of the 
same two antithetical phases, and in each case this unity is 
brought about by the intervention of three contracting parties, 
of ■whom one only sells, another only buys, while the third both 
buys and sells. 

What, however, first and foremost distinguishes the circuit 
C — M — C from the circuit M — C — M, is the inverted order 
of succession of the two phases. The simple circulation of 
commodities begins with a sale and ends with a purchase, while 
the circulation of money as capital begins with a jDurchase 
and ends with a sale. In, the one case both the starting- 
;oint and the goal are commodities, in the other they arc 
money. In the first form the movement is brought about 
by the intervention of money, in the second by that of a 
commodity. 

In the circulation C — M — C, the money is in the end con- 
verted into a commodity, that serves as a use-value ; it is spent 
once for all. In the inverted form, M — C — M, on the con- 
trary, the buyer lays out money in order that, as a seller, he 
may recover money. By the purchase of his commodity 
he throws money into circulation, in order to withdraw 
it again by the sale of the same commodity. He lets the 
money go, but only with the sly intention of getting it 
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back again. The money, therefore, is not spent, it is mereh 
advanced.* 

In the circuit C — M — C, the same piece of money changes 
its place twice. The seller gets it from the buyer and pays it 
away to another seller. The complete circulation, which begins 
with the receipt, concludes with the payment, of money for 
commodities. It is the very contrary in the circuit M — C — M. 
Here it is not the piece of money that changes its place twice 
but the commodity. The buyer takes it from the hands of 
the seller and passes it into the hands of another buyer. Jusc 
as in the simple circulation of commodities the double change 
of place of the same piece of money effects its passage from one 
hand into another, so here the double change of place of the 
same commodity brings about the reflux of the money to its 
point of departure. 

Such reflux is not dependent on the commodity being sold 
for more than was paid for it. This circumstance influences 
only the amount of the money that comes back. The reflux 
itself takes place, so soon as the purchased commodity is re- 
sold, in other words, so soon as the circuit M — C — M is com- 
pleted. "We have here, therefore, a palpable difference be- 
tween the circulation of money as capital, and its circulation as 
mere money. 

The circuit C — M — C comes completely to an end, so soon 
as the money brought in by the sale of one commodity is 
abstracted again by the purchase of another. 

If, nevertheless, there follows a reflux of money to its start- 
ing point, this can only happen through a renewal or repeti- 
tion of the operation. If I sell a quarter of corn for ^^ 3 , and 
with this ;^3 buy clothes, the money, so far as I am concerned, 
is spent and done with. It belongs to the clothes merchant. 
If I now sell a second quarter of corn, money indeed flows 
back to me, not however as a sequel to the first transaction, 
but in consequence of its repetition. The money again leaves 
me, so soon as I complete this second transaction by a fresh 

^ When a thing* zs bought in order to be sold again» the sum employed is called 
money advanced; when it is bought not to be sold^ it may be said to be expended/’ — 
(James Steuart : “ Works,” &c. Edited by Gen. Sir James Steuarti. his son- Lend,, 
1805. V, I., p. a74.) 
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^i^rchase. Therefore, in the circuit C M C, the expendi- 

Ltc cf monev has nothing to do with its reflux. On the other 
za.id, in M— C — M, the reflux of the money is conditioned 
-T- ^he verv mode of its expenditure. Without this reflux, the 
oi:eration Vails, or the process is interrupted and incomplete, 
ov, to the absence of its complementary and final phase, 
the sale. 

The circuit C — M — C starts with one commodity, and 
finishes with another, which falls out of circulation and into 
consumption. Consumption, the satisfaction of wants, in one 
word, use-value, is its end and aim. The circuit C 

on the contrary, commences with money and ends with money. 
Its ieadina: motive, and the goal that attracts it, is therefore 
mere exchange value. 

In the simple circulation of commodities, the two extremes of 
tne circuit have the same economic form. They are both com- 
modities, and commodities of equal value. But they are also 
use-values differing in their qualities, as, for example, corn and 
clothes. The exchange of products, of the different materials 
in vhich the labour of society is embodied, forms here the basis 
of the movement. It is otherwise in the circulation M — C — JVI, 
which at first sight appears purposeless, because tautological. 
Both extremes have the same economic form. They are both 
money, and therefore are not qualitatively different use-values ; 
for money is but the converted form of commodities, in which 
their particular use-values vanish. To exchange ,^100 for 
cotton, and then this same cotton again for ,^100, is merely a 
roundabout way of exchanging money for money, the same for 
the same, and appears to be an operation just as purposeless as 
it is absurd. I One sum of money is distinguishable from another 

' “ On n’echange pas de 1’ argent contxe de I’argent,” says Ivlercier de la Riviite to 
the Merca jiriTLs ts (l.c., p. 486.) In a work, which, ex professo, treats of “ trade ** and 
“speculation,” occurs the following: ‘ All trade consists in the exchange of things 
of dilferent kinds; and the advantage ” (to the merchant?) “ arises out of this difiEer- 
ence. Xo exchange a pound of bread against a pound of bread .... would 
be attended with no advantage; .... Hence trade is advantageously con- 
trasted with gamblmg, which consists in a mere exchange of money for money.” 
(Th. Cor^t, “ An Inquiry into the Causes and Modes of the Wealth of Individuals ; 
or the Principles of Trade and Speculation explained.” London, 1841, p. 5,) Al- 
though Corbet does not see that hd— Jid, the exchange of money for money, is the 
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only by its amount. The character and tendency of the tj-o- 
cess M — C — rvl, is therefore not due to any qualitative differ- 
ence between its extremes, both being money, but solely to the*r 
quantitative difference. More money is withdrawn from circu- 
lation at the finish than was thrown into it at the start. The 
cotton that w^as bought for ;^ioo is perhaps resold for j^ico — 

I o or I o. The exact form of this process is therefore M— 
C — M', where M' = M ^ M = the original sum ad- 
vanced, plus an increment. This increment or excess over the 
original value I call surplus-value.” The value originallv 
advanced, therefore, not only remains intact while in circulation 
but adds to itself a surplus-value or expands itself. It is th*s 
movement that converts it into capital. 

Of course, it is also possible, that in C — M — C, the two 
extremes C — C, say corn and clothes, may represent different 
quantities of value. The farmer may sell his corn above its 
value, or may buy the clothes at less than their value. He 
may, on the other hand, “ be done ” by the clothes merchant. 
Yet, in the form of circulation now under consideration, such 
differences in value are purely accidental. The fact that the 
com and the clothes are equivalents, does not deprive the pro- 
cess of all meaning, as it does in M — C — M. The equivalence 
of their values is rather a necessary condition to its normal 
course. 

The repetition or renewal of the act of selling in order to 
buy, is kept within bounds by the very object it aims at^ 
namely, consumption or the satisfaction of definite wants, an 
aim that lies altogether outside the sphere of circulation. But 
when we buy in order to sell, we, on the contrary, begin and 

characteristic form of circulatiozi, not only of merchants* capital, but of all capital, vet 
at least he acknowledges that this form is common to gambling and to one species^ of 
trade, vir., sp^ulation: but then comes McCulloch and makes out^ that to buy in 
ord» to se^ is to speculate, and thus the difference between Speculation and Tratfc 
vanishes. “ Every transaction in which an individual buys produce in order to sell it 
again, is, in fact, a speculation.” (McCizlloch : “ A Dictionary Practical, &c., of 
Commerce.” Eond., 1847, p. ioj8.) With much more naiveti, Pinto, the Pindar of 
the .Amsterdam Stock Exchange, remarks, * * X.e commerce est un jeu ; (taken from 
locked et ce n est^pas avec des gueux qu’on peut gagner. Si l*on gagnait long-temps 
avec tous, il faudi ait rendre de bon accord les plus grandes parties du profit pour 
recommencer le Jeu.’* (Pinto : ” Traite de la Circulation et du Credit.” Amster- 
dam* * 771 * P- 231O 
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erd vrith che same thing, money, exchange-value; and thereby 
the movement becomes interminable. No doubt, M becomes 
^ /ico become But when viewed in their 

ci.a':*ative aspect alone, j^iio are the same as ;^ioo, namely 
monev; and considered quantitatively, ;Ciio is, like ,^100, a 
sum or dednite and limited value. If now, the 10 be spent 
as monev, they cease to play their part. They are no longer 
capital. " Withdrawn from circulation, they become petrified 
into a hoard, and though they remained in that state till 
doomsday, not a single farthing would accrue to them. If, 
then, the expansion of value is once aimed at, there is just the 
same inducement to augment the value of the 1 1 o as that of 
the for both are but limited expressions for exchange- 

va^ue, and therefore both have che same vocation to approach, 
bv quantitarive increase, as near as possible to absolute wealth, 
^lomentarily, indeed, the value originally advanced, the ,^1003 
is distinguishable from the surplus value of ;^io that is an- 
nexed to it during circulation; but the distinction vanishes 


immediately. At the end of the process, we do not receive 
with one hand the original ,^100, and with the other, the 
surplus-value of j^io. We simply get a value of 1 10, which 
is in exactly the same condition and fitness for commencing 
the expanding process, as the original 00 was. Money ends 
the movement only to begin it again. ^ Therefore, the final 
result of every separate circuit, in which a purchase and con- 
sequent sale are completed, forms of itself the starting point 
of a new circuit. The simple circulation of commodities — 
selling in order to buy — ^is a means of carrying out a purpose 
unconnected with circulation, namely, the appropriation of 
use-values, the satis^ction of wants. The circulation of money 
as capital is, on the contrary, an end in itself, for the expansion 
of value takes place only within this constantly renewed 
uiovement. The circulation of capital has therefore no limits.* 


Capital IS divisible . . . into the original capital and the profit, the increment 
to the capital . . . although in practice this profit is immediately turned into capiml 
set in motion ^th the original.'* (F. Engels, ” Umrisse zu einer Kritik dcr 

“ ; .^eutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher, herausgegeben von Arnold 
Rnge tmd Karl Mars.’ Pans, 1844, P- 99-) 

s Arototfe oppo^ C^ononuc to Chrematistic. He starts from the former. So 
fer as It IS the art of gaming a livelihood, it is limited to piocuring those articles that 

Cai^ liae 
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As the conscious representative of this movement, the 
possessor of money becomes a capitalist. His person, or rather 
his pocket, is the point from which the money starts and tc 
which it returns. The expansion of value, which is the 
objective basis or main-spring of the circulation M — C — M. 
becomes his subjective aim, and it is only in so far as the 
appropriation of ever more and more wealth in the abstrac* 
becomes the sole motive of his operations, that he functions as 
a capitalist, that is, as capital personified and endowed with 
consciousness and a will. Use-values must therefore never 
be looked upon as the real aim of the capitalist neither 
must the profit on any single transaction. The restless never- 
ending process of profit-making alone is what he aims at.* 


are xiecessary to existence, and useful either to a household or the state. “ True wealth 
(d dAtiOirdg consists of such values in use; for the quantity of pos- 

sessions of this kind, capable of making life pleasant, is not unlimited. There is, 
however, a second mode of acquiring things, to which we may by preference and 
with correctness give the name of Chrematisdc, and in this case there appear to be 
no limits to riches and possessions- Trade (rj KaTTTjXiK}) is literally retail trade, and 
Aristotle takes this kind because in it values in use predominate) does not in its 
nature belong to Chxemadstic, for here the exchange has reference only to what is 
necessary to themselves (the buyer or seller).*’ Therefore, as he goes on to shew, 
the original form of trade was barter, but with the extension of the latter, theie 
arose the necessity for money- On the discovery of money, barter of necessity de- 
veloped into KaTTifXiiC}), into trading in commodities and tlw again, in opposition tc 
its original tendency, grew into Chrematisdc, into the art of making money. Now 
Chrematisdc is disdnguishable from CEconomic in this way, that the ragg of 

Chrematisdc, circuladon is the source of riches . 6 ia 

XpiypidTcox' diafioAfjg)- And it appears to revolve about money, for money is the be- 
ginning and end of this kind of exchange (to yap vopLuypa xrcoixelov seal Trepan 
xf^g iaxiv)^ Therefore also riches, such as Chrematisdc strives for, are un- 

limited. Just as every art that is not a means to an end, but an end in itself, has 
no limit to its aims, because it seeks constantly to approach nearer and nearer to 
that end, while those arts that pursue means to an end, are not boundless, since 
the goal itself imposes a limit upon them, so with Chrematisdc, there are no bounds 
to its aims, these aims being absolute wealth. GEconomic not Chrematisdc has a 
limit. ... the object of the former is something difierent from money, of the latter 
the augmentation of money. • . • By confounding these two forms, which overlap 
each other, some people have been led to look upon the preservation and increase 
of money ad infinitum as the end and aim of CEconomic.” (Aristoteles De Rep- 
edit. Bekker, lib. 1. c. 8, 9- passim.) 

' ** Commodities (here used in the sense of use-values) are not the terminating object 
of the trading capitalist, money is his terminating object*” (Th. Chalmers, On PoL 
£con. &c., and Ed., Gbsgow, 1833, p, 165, 166.) 

® ”11 mercante non conta quasi perniente il lucro fatto, ma mira sempre al futuro.” 
fA* Genovesi, Lezioni di Economia Civile Ci765)» Custodi’s edit, of Italian Economists. 
Parte Modems t. viii. p, 139O 
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T’t’s boundless greed after riches, this passionate chase after 
ir^re-va'ue,^ is common to the capitalist and the miser; 
r/hL'e the miser is merely a capitalist gone mad, the 
capitalist is a rational miser. The never-ending augmentation 
of exchange-value, which the miser strives after, by seeking to 
save= his money from circulation, is attained by the more acute 
capitalist, by constantly throwing it afresh into circulation. 3 
The independent form, i.e., the money-form, which the value 
of commodities assumes in the case of simple circulation, serves 
only one purpose, namely, their exchange, and vanishes in the 
f nal result of the movement. On the other hand, in the circula- 
tion IM — C — IVI, both the money and the commodity represent 
on*y amerent modes of existence of value itself, the money its 
genera, moie, and the commodity its particular, or, so to say, 
c:agL::fed mode.4 It is constantly changing from one form to 
the other without thereby becoming lost, and thus assumes an 
automaticai^y ^^tive character. If now we take in turn each 
ot die two ditrerent forms which self-expanding value suc- 
cessively assumes in the course of its life, we then arrive at 
^.^ese two propositions: Capital is money; Capital is com- 
modities.5 In truth, however, value is here the active factor in 
a process, in which, while constantly assuming the form in turn 
ot n.onej and conunoditics, it at An same time 
magmtade, differenfaates itsejf by throwing off surplus-value 

other words, expands spon- 
o^usly For the movement, in the course of which it adds 
si^Ius value, is its own movement, its expansion, therefore, is 


exJwmely familiar sorte^f use-values. ^ boots, hats, egga, calico, 
fcc hoarding. So in EnglUh a, .a.o 

B. Say : “ Traits de I’Econ Pdlit ” , ^ ^ matiferea.” ( 1 

— a-... MiU: thP-SSO •• Ca,.iu, i. 

9 if* /4*v 
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Cai>ltalht P-t^oduction 


jrTi. or. 


exr*"sic'n. Because it is vaiue, :t ras accu*rei t^e 
n rble to add va'ue to itse'd > c**ii 

forth livirz crrtfr'r i. or, at the least, lays golden eci^s. 

Value, t.ierefcre, being the active factor in such a Drocess 
and assuming" at cne time the form ot money, at another the- 
of commodities, but through ali these changes preser\dng itse.f 
and. exnanding, it requires some independent form, b>y means of 
vrhich its identim mey at any time be established. And this 
form it posses^jes only in the shape of money. It is under the 
term of money that value begins and ends, and begins again, 
e'^’ery- act of its c'wn spontaneous generation. It began bv 
bein^ oc. it is nov. lo, and so on. But the money itself 
is only one of the tTro forms of va’ue. Unless it takes the form 
of seme commodity, it does not become capital. There is here 
no antagonism, as in the case of hoarding, between the monev 
and commodities. The capitalist knows that all commodities, 
however scurw thev mav look, or however badly they mav 

^ 0 ^ # a 

smell, arc in faith and in truth money, inwardly circumcised 
Jews, and what is more, a wonderful means whereby out of 
mcnev to make more monev. 


In simple circulation, C — — C, the value of commodities 
attainecl at the most a form independent of their use-values, i,e,^ 
the form of money; but that same value now in the circulation 
INI — C — or the circulation of capital, suddenly presents 
itself as an independent substance, endowed with a motion of 
its own, passing through a life-process of its own, in which 
money and commodities are mere forms which it assumes and 
casts off in turn. Xay, more: instead of simply representing 
the relations of commodities, it enters now, so to say, into 
private relations with itself. It differentiates itself as original 
value from itself as surplus-value; as the father differentiates 
himself from himself qui the son, yet both are one and of one 
age; for only by the surplus value of ji^io does the j^ioo origin- 
aily advanced become capital, and so soon as this takes place, so 
soon as the son, and by the son, the father, is begotten, so soon 
dees their difference vanish, and they again become one, ro. 

\ alue theretore now becomes value in process, money in pro- 
cess, and, as such, capital. It comes out of circulation, enters 
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r-*" a~a:r:, -reserv^es and multiplies itself within its circuit, 

c::r'-e5 back cut of it with expanded bulk, and begins tbe same 
“'.nd ever afresh.* IVI — money which begets money, 
is the description of Capital, from the mouths of its first 
rrc^rreters, the iVIercantilists. 

Burring in order to sell, or, more accurately, buying- in order 
tz se.I dearer, Zvl — C — M', appears certainly to be a form 
recuuarto one kind of capital alone, namely, merchants’ capital. 
But inuustrial capital too is money, that is changed into coin- 
mcuities, and by the sale of these commodities, is re-converted 
:nto more money. The events that take place outside the 
C/C circulation, in the interval between the buying and 
se :r r. co not aftect the form of this movement. Lastly, in the 

-r interest-bearing capital, the circulation M — C M' 

“r r e have its result without the intermediate 

rorm AI — AI', “ en style lapidaire ” so to say, money 
xb ^orth xnore money^ value that is greater than itself. 

therefore in reality the general formula of 
as ir appears prima facie within the sphere of circulation. 


^ M.* XV 


CONTRADICTIONS IN THE GENERAL 
FORMULA OF CAPITAL 

circulation takes when money becomes 
■'eaHsi ™ aU the laws we have hitherto investigated 

that of ^he dimi-iT ■ 1 • distinguishes this form from 

o;Sr commodities, is the inverted 

purchase. HoT^f .S' !r“ P™ces.ses, .sale and 

these processes chanee their'rh' ^ otmal distinction between 
But that is Thu- ** bymapic? 

cut of the three persons JhnT'”'°" existence for two 

capitalist, I buy cCmodities frtS^rl m'1 

. ..CnPial=“ portion fwetifianr. a. ^ *''cm again to H, 


Ccpial, -porJon fwctifianl. r n s 


‘rmdii(*ntr, 

p. x«, Sy.l 
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but as a simple owner of commodities, I sell them to B and then 
purchase fresh ones from A. A and B see no difference 
between the two sets of transactions. They are merely buyers 
or sellers. And I on each occasion meet them as a mere owner 
of either money or commodities, as a buyer or a seller, and, 
what is more, in both sets of transactions, I am opposed to A 
only as a buyer and to B only as a seller, to the one only as 
money, to the other only as commodities, and to neither of 
them as capital or a capitalist, or as representative of anything 
that is more than money or commodities, or that can produce 
any effect beyond what money and commodities can. For me 
the purchase from A and the sale to B are part of a series. 
But the connexion between the two acts exists for me alone. 
A does not trouble himself about my transaction with B, nor 
does B about my business with A. And if I offered to explain 
to them the meritorious nature of my action in inverting the 
order of succession, they would probably point out to me that 
I was mistaken as to that order of succession, and that the 
whole transaction, instead of beginning with a purchase and 
ending with a sale, began, on the contrary, with a sale and was 
concluded with a purchase. In truth, my first act, the purchase, 
was from the standpoint of A, a sale, and my second act, the 
sale, was from the standpoint of B, a purchase. Not content 
with that^ A and B would declare that the whole series was 
superfluous and nothing but Hokus Pokus ; that for the future 
A would buy direct from B, and B sell direct to A. Thus the 
whole transaction would be reduced to a single act forming an 
isolated, non-complemented phase in the ordinary circulation 
of commodities, a mere sale from A*s point of view, and from 
B’s, a mere purchase. The inversion, therefore, of the order of 
succession, does not take us outside the sphere of the simple 
circulation of commodities, and we must rather look, whether 
there is in this simple circulation anything permitting an ex- 
pansion of the value that enters into circulation, and, con- 
sequently, a creation of surplus-value. 

IjCt us take the process of circulation in a form under which it 
presents itself as a simple and direct exchange of commodities. 
This is always the case when two owners of commodities buy 
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from each other, and on the settling- day the amounts mutually 
owing are equal and cancel each other. The money m this 
case is money of account and serves to expicss the value of the 
commodities by their prices, but is not, in the shape ol itself, 
hard cash, confronted with them. So far as regards usc-valucs, 
it IS clear that both parties may gain some advantage. Jioth 
part with goods that, as use-values, are of no seivitc to them, 
and receive others that they can make use of. And thcie may 
also be a further gain. A, who sells wine and buys corn, 
possibly produces more wine, with given labour time, than 
Farmer B could, and B, on the other hand, more torn than 
wine-grower A could. A, therefore, may get, for the same 
exchange value, more corn, and B more wmc, than each would 
respectively get without any exchange by pi oduting his own 
corn and wine. With reference, therefore, to usc-valuos, there 
is good ground for saying that “ exchange is a tiansattion by 
which both sides gain.”* It is otheiwise with exc hangc-v due, 

“ A man who has plenty of wine and no corn treats with a man 
who has plenty of corn and no wine; an exchange takes phue 
between them of corn to the value of 50, for wine of the same 
-value. This act produces no increase ot exchange-value cither 
for the one or the other; for each of them already possussed, 
before the exchange, a value equal to that which he acquired 
by limans of that operation.”* The result is not alteri*d by 
introducing money, as a medium of circulation, between tlie 
commomtaes, and making the sale and the purchase two distini t 
acte.3 The value of a commodity is cxjircshcd in its price 
before it goes into circulation, and is therefote a pic cedent 
condition of circulation, not its rcsult.4 

considered, that is, apmt from t.ruunst.iiKfs 
of flowing W die laws of the simple tirLiil.iti,,,, 

odities, there is in an exchange nothing (it we extept 

Pans, I8z6 o fiS I ^'Thie if “ Vtilont^ el dt* w i elfets/* 

i'li 
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“ -e cf one use-va'ue by another) but a metamorphosis, 

^ mere change in the form of the commodity. The same 
exchansre vahae, the same quaiitiU" of incorporated social 
iabciir, remains throu^rhout in the hands of the owner of the 
ccmmodity, £rst in the shape of his own commodity, then in 
the form of rhe money for which he exchanged it, and lastly, 
in the shaoe of the commodity he buys with that monev. 
This change of form does not imply a change in the magnitude 
cf the v^ue. But the change, which the value of the 
commodirv undergoes in this process, is limited to a change in 
its money form. This form exists first as the price of the com- 
modity offered for sale, then as an actual sum of money, which, 
however, was already expressed in the price, and lastly^ as the 
price of an equivalent commodity. This change of form no 
more implies, taken alone, a change in the quantity of value, 
than does the change of a note into sovereigns, half sove- 
reigns and shillings. So far therefore as the circulation of 
commodities effects a change in the form alone of their values, 
and is free from disturbing influences, it must be the exchange 
of equivalents. Little as Vulgar-Kconomy knows about the 
nature of value, yet whenever it wishes to consider the 
phenomena of circulation in their purity, it assumes that supply 
and demand are equal, which amounts to this, that their effect 
is nil. If therefore, as regards the use-values exchanged, both 
buyer and seller may possibly gain something, this is not the 
case as regards the exchange values. Here we must rather say, 
“ Where equality exists there can be no gain.”* It is true, 
commodities may be sold at prices deviating from their values, 
but these deviations are to be considered as infractions of the 
laws of the exchange of commodities, » which in its normal 
state is an exchange of equivalents, consequently, no method 
for increasing value.3 

tience, we see that behind all attempts to represent the 

^ Dove k eg'ualita non h lucro/’ (Galianu Della ^loneta in Cusco di, Parte 
Mcdema,” t. iv, p. 244.) 

L ecliangTe devfent desavanca^eux pour Pune des parties^ lorsque quelque chose 
etrangtire vient diminuer ou exagerer le prix; alors l*6galit4 est blessee, mais la 14 sion 
cette cause et non de Fechange.*’ (“ Le Xrosne,” L c. p. 904.) 

' ** L’cchmge est de sa nature un contrat d’egalite qui se fait de valeur pour ^-^aleur 
egaie. L nest done pas un moyen de s’enrichir^ puisque Foil donne autant que Fon 
refoit.” C Le Trosne,” 1. c. p. 903.) ^ 
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circulation of commodities as a source of surplus-value, there 
lurks a quid pro quo, a mixing up of use-value and exchange- 
value. For instance, Condillac says: “ It is not true that on 
an exchange of commodities we give value for value. On the 
contrar\-, each of the two contracting parties in every case, 
gives a less for a greater value. ... If we really exchanged 
eclual values, neither party could make a piofit. .^nd yet, they 
both gain, or ought to gain. Why.? The value of a thing 
consists solely in its relation to our wants- What is more to 
the one is less to the other, and ’vice versa. ... It is not to be 
assumed that we offer for sale articles required for our own 
consumption. . . . We wish to part with a useless thing, in 
order to get one that we need; we want to give less for more. 
... It was natural to think that, in an exchange, value was 
given for value, whenever each of the articles exchanged was 
of equal value with the same quantity of gold. . . . But there 
is another point to be considered in our calculation. The 
question is, whether we both exchange something superfluous 
for something necessary.’** W^e see in this passage, how Con- 
dillac not only confuses use-values with exchange-values, l^ut 
in a really childish manner assumes, that in a society, in which 
the production of commodities is well developed, each producer 
produces his own means of subsistence, and throws into circu- 
lation only the excess over his own requirements.^ Still 
Condillac’s argument is frequently used by modern economists, 
more especially when the point is to show, that the exchange 
of commodities in its developed form, commerce, is productive 
of surplus-value. For instance, ** Commerce . . . adds value to 
products, for the same products in the hands of consumers, are 
worth more than in the hands of producers, and it may strictly 


Condillac : Le Commerce et le Gouvernement ” (1776). Daire el Molinari 

m the “Melanges d’Rcon. Polit." Paiis, 1847, p. 267, etc. 

* Le Trosne, therefore, answers his friend Condillac with justice as tollows : “ D.ins 
line . . . socidte form6e il n*y a pas de surabondant cn aucun genre.” At the same time, 
in a bantering way, he remarks : If both persons who exchange receive more li> 
an equal amount, and part with less to an equal amount, they both get the same.” 
It is because Condillac has not the remotest idea of the nature of exchange-value that 
he has been chosen by Herr Professor Wilhelm Roschcr as a proper person to answer 
for the soundness of his own childish notions. See Roschcr’s “Die Ciundl.trrc.n 
der Nationsilokonomie, Dritte Auflage,” 1858. ** 

Oapitjl p 4c 
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ct of rrcduction.”* But commodities are not 

r-id for twice over, once on account of their use-value, and 

ag^ain on account of their ’^’aiue. And thcug-h the use-value of 

a commoditv is more ser^riceable to the buver than to the 
« • 

seller, its money form is more serviceable to the seller. Would 
he otherwise sell We might therefore just as well say 

that the buyer performs “ strictly an act of production,*’ by 
converting: stocking s, for examolCj into monev. 

If commodities, cr commodities and money, of equal exchange 
value, and consequently equivalents, are exchanged, it is plain 
that no one abstracts more value from, than he throws into, 
circulation. There is no creation of surplus-value. And, in 
its normal form, the circulation of commodities demands the 
exchange cf equivalents. But in actual practice, the process 
dees not retain its normal form. Let us, therefore, assume an 
exchange of non-equivalents. 

In any case the market for commodities is only frequented 
by owners of commodities, and the power which these persons 
exercise over each other, is no other than the power of their 
commodities. The material varietv of these commodities is 

m 

the material incentive to the act of exchange, and makes 
buyers and sellers mutually dependent, because none of them 
possesses the object of his owm wants, and each holds in his 
hand the object of another’s wants. Besides these material 
difFerences of their use-values, there is only one other difference 
between commodities, namely, that between their bodily form 
and the form into which they are converted by sale, the differ- 
ence between commodities and money. And consequently the 
owners of commodities are distinguishable only as sellers, 
those who own commodities, and buyers, those who own 
money. 

Suppose then, that by some inexplicable privilege, the seller 
is enabled to sell his commodities above their value, what is 
worth lOO for i lo, in which case the price is nominally raised 
lo %. The seller therefore pockets a surplus value of lo. 
But after he has sold he becomes a buyer. A third owner of 
commodities comes to him now as seller, who in this capacity 
also enjoys the privilege of selling his commodities lO % too 

* S- P. Niewman z Slements of Pont. Econ,*^ Ajidover and New York^ ^ 83 Sj p- 1 75- 
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dear. Our friend gained lo as a seller only to lose it again as 
a buyer. I The nett result is, that all owners of commodities 
sel] their goods to one another at lo % above their value, which 
comes precisely to the same as if they sold them at their true 
value. Such a general and nominal rise of prices has the same 
enect as if the values had been expressed in weight of silver 
instead of in weight of gold. The nominal prices of com- 
modities would rise, but the real relation between their values 
would remain unchanged. 

Let us make the opposite assumption, that the buyer has 
the privilege of purchasing commodities under their value. 
In this case it is no longer necessary to bear in mind that he 
'■ in his turn will become a seller. He was so before he became 
buyer; he had already lost lO % in selling before he gained 
lo % as buyer.* Everything is just as it was. 

The creation of surplus-value, and therefore the conversion 
of money into capital, can consequently be explained neither 
on the assumption that commodities are sold above their value, 
nor that they are bought below their value. 3 

The problem is in no way simplified by introducing irrele- 
rant matters after the manner of Col. Torrens: “ Effectual 
demand consists in the power and inclination (!), on the part of 
considers, to give for commodities, either by immediate or 
cxrcmtous barter, some greater portion of . . . capital than their 
pro uction costs. 4 In relation to circulation, producers and 
consumers meet only as buyers and sellers. To assert that the 
suijjlus-value acquired by the producer has its origin in the 
tact that consumers pay for commodities more than their value 


the augmentation of the nominal value of the produce . . . seUers not en 

en valait 24, loraqu^n amplovOT in*m quantity de telle production qui 

'V‘‘ Ch’"' P-y^t 24 » Le Xrosti,^rc!p.?p7T’ 

<lises, qu’m se habitucUement ses matchan- 

des auV vendeura,ir;arXi^F“>?^^^^^ marchandtses 
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is only to say in other words: The owner of commodities dos- 
sesses, as a seller, the privilege of selling too dear. The seller 
has himself produced the commodities or represents their pro- 
ducer, but the buyer had to no less extent produced the com- 
modities represented by his money, or represents their pro- 
ducer, The distinction between them is, that one buys and 
the other sells. The fact that the owner of the commodities 
under the designation of producer, sells them over their value 
and under the designation of consumer, pays too much for 
them, does not carry us a single step further. ^ 

To be consistent ^erefore, the upholders of the delusion that 
surplus-value has its origin in a nominal rise of prices or in the 
privilege which the seller has of selling too dear, must assume 
the existence of a class that only buys and does not sell, 
only consumes and does not produce. The existence of such a 
class is inexplicable from the standpoint we have so far reached, 
viz., that of simple circulation. But let us anticipate. The 
money with which such a class is constantly making purchases, 
must constantly flow into their pockets, without any exchange, 
gratis, by might or right, from the pockets of the commodity- 
owners themselves. To sell commodities above their value to 
such a class, is only to crib back again a part of the money 
previously given to it.^ The towns of Asia Minor thus paid a 
yearly money tribute to ancient Rome. "With this money 
Rome purchased from them commodities, and purchased them 
too dear. The provincials cheated the Romans, and thus got 
back from their conquerors, in the course of trade, a portion of 
the tribute. Yet, for all that, the conquered were the really 
cheated. Their goodswere still paid forwith their own money. 
That is not the way to get rich or to create surplus-value. 

Let us therefore keep within the bounds of exchange where 

* * The idea of profits being* paid by the coELsumers^ is, assuredly, very absurd* Who 
are the consumers?'’ (G- Ramsay: “An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth-’ 
Edinburgh, 1836, p. 183,) 

^ * When a man is in want of a demand, does ^falthus recommend him to pay 
some other person to take off his goods?’* is a question put by an angry disciple of 
Ricardo to IVlalthus, who, like his disciple. Parson Chalmers, economically glorifies 
this < J a s 5 of simple buyers or consumers. (See ** An Inquiry into those principles re- 
specting the hwature of Demand and the necessity of Consumption, lately advocated 
by Mr- Malthus,” &c. JLond., t8ar, p. 55,) 
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sel'-ers are also buyers, and buyers, sellers. Our difficulty may 
zerhsL^s have arisen from treating the actors as personifications 
instead of as individuals. 

A may be clever enough to get the advantage of B or C 
v-ithout their being able to retaliate. A sells wine worth £40 
tc B, and obtains from him in exchange corn to the value of 
£^o! A has converted his P4.0 into has made more money 

out of less, and has converted his commodities into capital. 
Let us examine this a little more closely. Before the exchange 
we had £40 worth of wine in the hands of A, and £50 worth 
of corn in those of B, a total value of £90. After the exchange 

we have still the same total value of £^o. The value in circula- 

tion has not increased by one iota, it is only distributed differ- 
ently between A and B. What is a loss of value to B is surplus- 
\'alue to A; what is “ minus ” to one is “ plus ” to the other. 
The same change would have taken place, if A, without the 
formality of an exchange, had directly stolen the ;^io from B. 
The sum of the values in circulation can clearly not be aug- 
mented by any change in their distribution, any more than 
the quantity of the precious metals in a country by a Jew 
selling a Queen Ann’s farthing for a guinea. The capitalist 
class, as a whole, in any country, cannot over-reach themselves.* 
Turn and twist then as we may, the fact remains unaltered. 
If equivalents are exchanged, no surplus-value results, and if 
non-equivalents are exchanged, still no surplus-value. * Circula- 
tion, or the exchange of commodities, begets no value . 3 

* Destutt de Tracy, althoug-h, or perhaps because, he was a member of the Institute, 
held the opposite view. He says, industrial capitalists make profits because “ they 
all sell for more than it has cost to produce. And to whom do they sell? In the 
first instance to one another.” (1. c., p. 239.) 

* “L-’^change qui se fait de deux vateurs 6gaJes n’augmente 111 ne diminue la masse 
des valeuTs subsistantes dans la societi. L’dchange de deux valeurs inegales . . . 
ne change rien non plus a la somme des valeurs sociales, bien qu'il ajoute ii la fortune 
de I’un ce qu’il 6te de la fortune de rautre.” (J. B. Say, 1 . c. t. I., pp. 344, 34^.) Say, 
not in the least troubled as to the consequences of this statement, borrows it, almost 
word for word, from the Physiocrats. The following example will shew how NTonsieur 
Say turned to account the writings of the Physiocrats, in his day quite forgotten, for 
the purpose of expanding the “ value ** of his own. His most celebrated saying, ” On 
n’achite des produits qu’avec des produits” ( 1 . c., t. II., p. 438) runs as follows in 
the original physio cratic work : l.es productions ne se paient qu’avcc des productions.” 

Le Trosne,” 1. c., p. 899.) 

3 “ Exchange confers no value at all upon products.” (F. Wayland ; ” The Ele- 
ments of PoEtical Economy.” Boston, 1853, p. 168.) 
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The reason is now therefore plain why, in analysing the 
standard form of capital, the form under which it determines 
the economical organisation of modern society, we entirelv 
left out of consideration its most popular, and, so to say, ant^ 
diluvian forms, merchants’ capital and money-lenders’ capital. 

The circuit M — C — M', buying in order to sell dearer, is seen 
most clearly in genuine merchants’ capital. But the movement 
takes place entirely within the sphere of circulation. Since, 
however, it is impossible, by circulation alone, to account for 
the conversion of money into capital, for the formation of 
surplus-value, it would appear, that merchants’ capital is an 
impossibility, so long as equivalents are exchanged;^ that, 
therefore, it can only have its origin in the twofold advantage 
arained, over both the selling and the buying producers, by the 
merchant who parasitically shoves himself in between them. 
It is in this sense that Franklin says, “ war is robbery, 
commerce is generally cheating.”* If the transformation of 
merchants* money into capital is to be explained otherwise 
than by the producers being simply cheated, a long series of 
intermediate steps would be necessary, which, at present, when 
the simple circulation of commodities forms our only assump- 
tion, are entirely wanting. 

What we have said with reference to merchants’ capital, 
applies still more to money-lenders’ capital. In merchants’ 
capital, the two extremes, the money that is thrown upon the 
market, and the augmented money that is withdrawn from the 
market, are at least connected by a purchase and a sale, in 
other words by the movement of the circulation. In money- 
lenders’ capital the form M — C — M" is reduced to the two ex- 
tremes without a mean, M — M’, money exchanged for more 
money, a form that is incompatible with the nature of money, 
and therefore remains inexplicable from the standpoint of the 
circulation of commodities. Hence Aristotle: “ since chrema- 

I Under ti- rule of invariable equivalents commerce would be impossible. (G. 
Opdyke: “A Treatise on Polit. Economy.” New York, iSjx, p. 66-69.) “ The differ- 
ence between real value and exchange v^ue is based upon this fact, namely, that the 
value of a t^g is different from the so-called equivalent given for it in trade, 
that this equivalent is no equivalent.” (F. Engels, 1 . c., p. 96.) 

» Benjamin Franklin: Works, Vol. II. edit. Sparks in “Positions to be examined 
concerning National Wealth,” p. 376. 
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tistic is a double science, one part belonging to commerce, the 
cv.er to economic, the latter being necessary and praiseworthy, 
me former based on circulation and with justice disapproved 
'for it is not based on Nature, but on mutual cheating), there- 
fore the usurer is most rightly hated, because money itself is 
the source of his gain, and is not used for the purposes for 
which it was invented. For it originated for the exchange of 
commodities, but interest makes out of money, more money. 
fder.ee its name (tokos interest and offspring). For the be- 
gotten are like those who beget them. But interest is money 
of money, so that of all modes of making a living, this is the 
most contrary to nature. 

In the course of our investigation, we shall find that both 
merchants capital and interest-bearing capital are derivative 
torms, and at the same time it will become clear, why these 
rwo forms appear in the course of history before the modern 
standard form of capital. 

W e have shown that surplus- value cannot be created by 
circulation, and,^ therefore, that in its formation, something 
must take place in the background, which is not apparent in 
the circulation itself.* But can surplus-value possibly originate 
anywhere else than in circulation, which is the sum total of all 
the mutual relations of commodity-owners, as far as they arc 
determined by their commodities.? Apart from circulation, 
the commodity-owner is in relation only with his own com- 
modity. So far as regards value, that relation is limited to 
this, that the commodity contains a quantity of his own labour, 
toat quantity being measured by a definite social standard. 
This quantity is expressed by the value of the commodity, and 
since the value is reckoned in money of account, this quantity 
^ also expressed by the price, which we will suppose to be /lo. 
but his labour IS not represented both by the value of the 
and by a syplus over that value, not by a price of 

itselt. The commodity owner can, by his labour, create value, 

* Aristotle, I. c. c. lo. 
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but nor self-expanding value. He can increase the value of his 
commoditj^ by adding fresh labour, and therefore more value 
to the value in hand, by making, for instance, leather into 
boots. The same material has now more value, because it 
contains a greater quantity of labour. The boots have there- 
fore more value than the leather, but the value of the leather 
remains what it was; it has not expanded itself, has not, 
during the making of the boots, annexed surplus value. It b 
cherefore impossible that outside the sphere of circulation, a 
producer of commodities can, without coming into contact with 
other commodity owners, expand value, and consequently con- 
vert money or commodities into capital. 

It is therefore impossible for capital to be produced by cir- 
culation, and it is equally impossible for it to originate apart 
from circulation. It must have its origin both in circulation 
and yet not in circulation. 

We have, therefore, got a double result. 

The conversion of money into capital has to be explained on 
the basis of the laws that regulate the exchange of commodities, 
in such a way that the starting point is the exchange of 
equivalents.* Our friend. Moneybags, who as yet is only an 
embryo capitalist, must buy his commodities at their value, 
must sell them at their value, and yet at the end of the pro- 
cess must withdraw more value from circulation than he threw 


I From the foreg-oing investigationj the reader will see that this statement only means 
that the formation of capital must be possible even though the price and value of a 
commodity be the same; for its formation cannot be attributed to any deviation of 
the r>T.e from the other. If prices actually differ from values, we must, first of all, 
reduce the former to the latter, in other words, treat the difference as accidental in 
order that the phenomena may be observed in their purity, and our observations not 
interiezed with by disturbing circumstances that have nothing to do with the process 
in question. We know, moreover, that this reduction is no mere scientific process. 
The continual oscillations in prices, their rising and falling, compensate each other, 
and reduce themselves to an average price, which is their hidden regulator. It forms 
the guiding star of the merchant or the manufacturer in every undertaking that re- 
quires time. He knows that when a long period of time is taken, commodities are 
sold neither over nor under, but at their average price. If therefore he thought about 
the matter at all, he would formulate the problem of the formation of capital as 
follows : How can we account for the origin of capital on the supposition that prices 
are regulated by the average price, tte., ultimately by the value of the commodities? 
I say “ ultimately,” because average prices do not directly coincide with the values of 
commodities, as Adam Smith, Ricardo, and others believe. 
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into it at starting. His development into a full-grown capi- 
talist must take place, both within the sphere of circulation 
without it. These are the conditions of the problem 
Kic Rhodus, hie saltal 

CHAPTER VI 

THE BUYING AND SELLING OF LABOUR- 

POWER 

The change of value that occurs in the case of money intended 
to be converted into capital, cannot take place in the money 
itself, since in its function of means of purchase and of pay- 
ment, it does no more than realise the price of the commodity 
it buys or pays for; and, as hard cash, it is value petrified, 
never vatydng.* Just as little can it originate in the second 
act of circulation, the re-sale of the commodity, which docs 
no more than transform the article from its bodily form back 
again into its money-form. The change must, therefore, take 
place in the commodity bought by the first act, M — C, but not 
in its value, for equivalents are exchanged, and the commodity 
is paid for at its ^11 value. We are, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that the change originates in the use-value, as such, 
of the commodity, i,e,^ in its consumption. In order to be able 
to extract value from the consumption of a commodity, our 
friend. Moneybags, must be so lucky as to find, within the 
sphere of circulation, in the market, a commodity, whose use 
value possesses the peculiar property of being a source of 
value, whose actual consumption, therefore, is itself an em- 
bodiment of labour, and, consequently, a creation of values. 
The possessor of money does find on the market such a special 
commodity in capacity for labour or labour-power. 

By labour-power or capacity for labour is to be understood 
^gg*^egate of those mental and physical capabilities exist- 
ing in a human being, which he exercises whenever he 
produces a use-value of any description, 

of no pros.." (Ricardo, 
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B*:t in cj'd.e*' cu” ■3”*r:er cf mcnsTr mav be able to find 

* w 

labonr-XTCV-'er cdert.ci for ^nle as a zonimociity, various conditions 
nrst be Ifibed. Tne exchange of commodities of itself 
implies no ether relp.tions cf dependence tnan those ■which 
result from its own r nture. On tr is assumption, labour-po-wer 
can appear u’"on the market as a commodity, on.y if, and so 
far as, irs ■possessor, the individual whose labour-power it is, 
ofters it for sale, or sells ic, as a commodity. In order that he 
mav be able to do this, he must have it at his disposal, must 
be the untrammelled owner of his capacity tor labour, /.e., of 
his person.' Ide and the owner of money meet in the market, 
and deal with each other as on the basis of equal rights, with 
this difference alone, that one is buyer, the other seller; both, 
therefore, equal in the eyes of the law. The continuance of 
this relation demands that the owner of the labour-power 
should sell it only for a dennite period, for if he were to sell it 
rump and stump, once for all, he would be selling himself, 
converting himself from a free man into a slave, from an owner 
of a commodity into a commodity. He must constantly look 
upon his labour-power as his own property, his own commodity, 
and this he can only do by placing it at the disposal of the buyer 
temporarily, for a definite period of time. By this means alone 
can he a^s’^oid renouncing his rights of o'wnership over it.* 


' In enc^^clopaedias of classical antiquities we find such nonsense as this — ^that in 
the ancient world capital was fully developed, except that the free labourer and a 
S3^tem of credit was wanting.” ?wIommsen also, in his “ History of Rome,” commits, 
in this respect, one blunder after another. 

- Hence legislation in various countries fixes a maximum for labour-contracts. 
Wherever free labour is the rule, the laws regulate the mode of terminatizig this con- 
tract. In some States, particularly in ^lexico (before the American Civil War, also in 
the territories tahen from ^iexlco, and also, as a matter of fact, in the IDanubian 
provinces till the revolution ejected by Kusa), slavery is hidden under the form of 
By means of advances, repayable in labour, which are handed down from 
generation to generation, not only the individual labourer, but his family, become 
£& faciCj the property of other persons and their families. Juarez abolished peonage. 
The so-called Emperor Maximilian re-established it by a decree, which, in the House 
of Representatives at Washington, was aptly denounced as a decree for the re-intro- 
duction of slavery into Mexico. ” I may make over to another the use for a limited 
time, of my particular bodily and mental aptitudes and capabilities; because, in 
consequence of this restriction, they are impressed with a character of alienation 
with regard to me as a whole. But by the alienation of all my labour-time and 
the whole of my work, I should be converting the substance itself, in other words, 
my general activity and reality, my person, into the property of another.** (Hegel, 
” Philosophic des Rechts.** B^lin, 1840, p. 104 § 67.) 
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The second essential condition to the owner of money 
fndin^- labour-power in the market as a commodity is this — 
that the labourer instead of being in the position to sell com- 
niodities in which his labour is incorporated, must be obliged 
«-o oifer for sale as a commodity that very labour-power, which 
exists only in his living self. 

In order that a man may be able to sell commodities other 
than labour-power, he must of course have the means of 
production, as raw material, implements, &c. No boots can 
be made without leather. He requires also the means of 
subsistence. Nobody — not even “ a musician of the future” — 
can live upon future products, or upon use-values in an un- 
finished state; and ever since the first moment of his appearance 
on the world’s stage, man always has been, and must still be 
a consumer, both before and while he is producing. In a 
society where all products assume the form of commodities, 
these commodities must be sold after they have been produced; 
it is only after their sale that they can serve in satisfying the 
requirements of their producer. The time necessary for their 
sale is superadded to that necessary for their production. 

For the conversion of his money into capital, therefore, the 
owner of money must meet in the market with the free 
labourer, free in the double sense, that as a free man he can 
dispose of his labour-power as his own commodity, and that on 
the other hand he has no other commodity for sale, is short 
of everything necessary for the realisation of his labour- 
power. 

The question why this free labourer confronts him in the 
market, has no interest for the o'wner of money, who regards 
the labour market as a branch of the general market for com- 
modities. And for the present it interests us just as little. 
^ e cling to the fact theoretically, as he does practically. One 
however, is clear— nature does not produce on the one 
side o\vners of money or commodities, and on the other men 
possessing nothing but their own labour-power. This relation 
has no natural basis, neither is its social basis one that is 
common to all historical periods. It is clearly the result of a 
past historical development, the product of many economical 
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revolutions, of the extinction of a whole series ot older forms 
of social production. 

So, too, the economical categories, already discussed by us, 
bear the stamp of history. Definite historical conditions are 
necessary that a product may become a commodity. It must 
not be produced as the immediate means of subsistence of the 
producer himself, tiad we gone further, and inquired under 
what circumstances all, or even the majority of products take 
the form of commodities, we should have found that this can 
only happen with production of a very specific kind, capitalist 
production. Such an inquiry, however, would have been 
foreign to the analysis of commodities. Production and 
circulation of commodities can take place, although the great 
mass of the objects produced are intended for the immediate 
requirements of their producers, are not turned into commodi- 
ties, and consequently social production is not yet by a long 
way dominated in its length and breadth by exchange-value. 
Xhe appearance of products as commodities presupposes such 
development of the social division of labour, that the separation 
of use-value from exchange-value, a separation which first 
begins with barter, must already have been completed. But 
such a degree of development is common to many forms of 
society, which in other respects present the most varying 
historical features. On the other hand, if we consider money, 
its existence implies a definite stage in the exchange of 
commodities. The particular functions of money which it 
performs, either as the mere equivalent of commodities, or as 
means of circulation, or means of payment, as hoard or as 
universal money, point, according to the extent and relative 
preponderance of the one function or the other, to very 
different stages in the process of social production. Yet we 
know by experience that a circulation of commodities relatively 
primitive, suffices for the production of all these forms. Other- 
wise with capital. Xhe historical conditions of its existence 
are by no means given with the mere circulation of money and 
commodities. It can spring into life, only when the owner of 
the means of production and subsistence meets in the market 
with the free labourer selling his labour-power. And this one 
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historical condition comprises a world*s history. Capital, 
therefore, announces from its first appearance a new epoch in 
the process of social production.* 

We must now examine more closely this peculiar commodity, 
labour-power. Like all others it has a value.* How is that 
value determined } 

The value of labour-power is determined, as in the case of 
every other commodity, by the labour-time necessary for the 
production, and consequently also the reproduction, of this 
special article. So far as it has value, it represents no more 
than a definite quantity of the average labour of society 
incorporated in it. Labour— power exists only as a capacity, or 
power of the living individual. Its production consequently 
presupposes his existence. Given the individual, the produc- 
tion of labour-power consists in his reproduction of himself or 

For his maintenance he requires a given 
quantity of the means of subsistence. Therefore the labour- 
time requisite for the production of labour-power reduces itself 
to that necessary for the production of those means of 
subsist^ce; in other words, the value of labour-power is the 
value of the means of subsistence necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the labourer. Labour-power, however, becomes a 
reality only by its exercise; it sets itself in action only by 
working. But thereby a definite quantity of human muscle, 
;^rve, brain, &c., is wasted, and these require to be restored. 
This incre^ed expenditure demands a larger income.3 If the 
^cr of labour-power works to-day, to-morrow he must again 

reaTrr!^ h" process in the same conditions as 

regar^ h^th ^d strength. His means of subsistence must 
therefore be sufficient to maintain him in his normal store” 

to that tobour-powa- tafe« 
to labour consequently becomes wage labour property j 

Mommsen Rom. Geschichte, ^ lighter.” (Th. 
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a .abcuring- individual. His natural wants, such as food, 
c!c doing, fuel, and housing, vary according to the climatic arc 
ether nhysicai conditions of his country. On the other hand, 
the number and extent of his so-called necessary v»'ants, as also 
the modes of satisfjdng them, are themselves the product of 
historical development, and depend therefore to a great extent 
on the degree of civilisation of a country, more particularly cr. 
the conditions under which, and consequently on the habits and 
degree of comfort in which, the class of free labourers has been 
formed.^ In contradistinction therefore to the case of other 
commodities, there enters i:ito the determination of the value 
of labour-power a historical and moral element. hsevertheiess, 
in a given country, at a given period, the average quantity of 
the means of subsistence necessary for the labourer is 
practically known. 

The owner of labour-power is mortal. If then his appear- 
ance in the market is to be continuous, and the continuous con- 
version of money into capital assumes this, the seller of labour- 
power must perpetuate himself, “ in the way that every living 
individual perpetuates himself, by procreation.*’® The labour- 
power withdrawn from the market by wear and tear and 
death, must be continually replaced by, at the very least, an 
equal amount of fresh labour-power. Hence the sum of the 
means of subsistence necessary for the production of labour- 
power must include the means necessary for the labourer’s 
substitutes, his children, in order that this race of peculiar 
commodity-owners may perpetuate its appearance in the 
market.3 

In order to modify the human organism, so that it may ac- 
quire skill and handiness in a given branch of industry, and 
become labour-power of a special kind, a special education or 
training is requisite, and this, on its part, costs an equivalent 

^ CotTzpare W. H, Thornton. : “ Overpopulation and its Remedy,*’ Lond., 1846. 

3 It& .'TaDQLir’sJ natural price - . . consists in such, a quantity of necessaries and 
comforts of hfe, as^ from the nature of the climate^ and the habits of the country, 
are necessary to support the labourer, and to enable him to rear such a family as may 
preserre, in the market, an undiminished supply of labour.” (R. Torrens; *‘An 
Cssay on the extema& Com Trade ” Lond., i3i^, p. 62.) The 'word labour is here 
WTong-ly Used for labour-power. 
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’ - cojnmodities of a greater or less amount. This amount 
..-idS accor din g to the more or less complicated character of 
labour-power. The expenses of this education (excessively 
in the case of ordinary labour-power), enter pro tanto 
:-ro the total value spent in its production. 

The value of labour-power resolves itself into the value of a 
de£nite Quantity of the means of subsistence. It therefore 
varies wi^ the value of these means or with the quantity of 
labcur requisite for their production. 

Some of the means of subsistence, such as food and fuel, are 
consumed daily, and a fresh supply must be provided 
daily. Others such as clothes and furniture last for 
longer periods and require to be replaced only at longer in- 
tervals. One article must be bought or paid for daily, another 
weekly, another quarterly, and so on. But in whatever way 
the sum total of these outlays may be spread over the year, 
they must be covered by the average income, taking one day 
with another. If the total of the commodities required daily 
for the production of labour-power = A, and those required 
weekly = B, and those required quarterly = C, and so on, the 
daily average of these commodities = 363 ,a + 4c -i Suppose 

that in this mass of commodities requisite for the average day 
there are embodied 6 hours of social labour, then there is incor- 
porated daily in labour-power half a day’s average social labour, 
in other words, half a day’s labour is requisite for the daily 
production of labour-power. This quantity of labour forms 
the value of a day’s labour-power or the value of the labour- 
power daily reproduced. If half a day’s average social labour is 
incorporated in three shillings, then three shillings is the price 
corresponding to the value of a day’s labour-power. If its 
owner therefore offers it for sale at three shillings a day, its 
selling price is equal to its value, and according to our sup- 
position, our friend Moneybags, who is intent upon convert- 
ing nis three shillings into capital, pays this valu^;. 

The minimum limit of the value of labour-power is de- 
termined by Ae value of the commodities, without the daily 
supply of which the labourer cannot renew his vital energy 
consequently by the value of those means of subsistence that 
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are physically indispensable. If the price of labour-power fa’ 
to this minimum, it falls below its value, since under such ci-- 
cumstanccs it can be maintained and developed onlv in ^ 
crippled state. But the value of every commodity is deter- 
mined by the labour-time requisite to turn it out so as to be of 
normal aualitv. 

A, m 

It is a very’ cheap sort of sentimentality which declares tnis 
method of determining the value of labour-power, a method 
prescribed by the very nature of the case, to be a brutal 
method, and which wails with Rossi that, “ To comprehend 
capacity for labour (puissance de travail) at the same time 
tha^ we majce abstraction from the mean of subsistence of the 
labourers during the process of production, is to comprehend s 
phantom (§tre de raison). When we speak of labour or 
capacity for labour, we speak at the same time of the labourer 
and his means of subsistence, of labourer and wages.*’' When 
we speak of capacity for labour, we do not speak of labour, anv 
more than when we speak of capacity for digestion, w’e speak 
of digestion. The latter process requires something more than 
a good stomach. When we speak of capacity for labour, we dc 
not abstract from the necessary means of subsistence. On the 
contrary, their value is expressed in its value. If his capacity 
for labour remains unsold, the labourer derives no benefit from 
it, but rather he will feel it to be a cruel nature-imposed 
necessity that this capacity has cost for its production a de- 
finite amount of the means of subsistence and that it wdll con- 
tinue to do so for its reproduction. He will then agree with 

Sismondi: that capacity for labour. . , is nothing unless it 

is sold.”* 


One consequence of the peculiar nature of labour-power as a 
commodity is, that its use-value does not, on the conclusion of 
the contract between the buyer and seller, immediately pass 
into the hands of the former. Its value, like that of every 
other commodity, is already fixed before it goes into circula- 
tion, since a definite quantity of social labour has been spent 
upon it; but its use-value consists in the subsequent exercise of 


Rossi. “ Cours d‘Econ. Polit. Bruiaslles, 184a, p 
Sismondi: “ Nouv. Prmc. etc.," t. 1. p. ria 
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♦j fr’'ce. The alienation of labour-power and its actual appro- 
r-iation by the buyer, its employment as a use-value, are 
separated bv an interval of time. But in those cases in which 

X, ^ 

tr.e formal alienation by sale of the use-value of a commodity, is 
not simultaneous with its actual delivery to the buyer, the 
money of the latter usually functions as means of payment.' 
Ir. e%'er\’ country in which the capitalist mode of production 
reigns, it is the custom not to pay for labour-power before it 
nas been exercised for the period fixed by the contract, as for 
example, the end of each week. In all cases, therefore, the use- 
value of the labour-power is advanced to the capitalist: the 
abourer allows the buyer to consume it before he receives pay- 
ment of the price; he everywhere gives credit to the 
capitalist. That this credit is no mere fiction, is shown not 
only by the occasional loss of wages on the bankruptcy of the 
capitalist,* but also by a series of more enduring consc- 
quences.s x*Jevertheless, whether money serves as a means of 


t; ‘"^i, V f Inquiry into those Princij^lcs n.- 

onT P- ^° 4 .) “JLe cHdit commercial a dQ commnnrer 

aa aionant ou 1 premier artisan de la producrion, a pu, au moyen st-s 

salarie de son teavail jusqu i la fin de la scmainc, de la riuin- 

du mois, du tnmestre. Sec. (Ch. Ganilh : “ Des Syst^mes de I’Econ. Polit ” 
leas- edit. Paris, iSzr, t. I. p. 150.) Jti-uuii- i unc. 

i'ldustrie ’• but adds Storch slyly; he “risks nothiiiff “ c-v- 

compkined of by the journeymen Th fffiL-vanfes 

almost without exf^ntinn c^Ti j i ^ j ■L^na. iSdzj. The uriLlorsellcrs* 

Derbyshire stone-dust, and such like chalk, 

?See the above cited blue book as ahE the wholesome injfredients. 

adulteration of bread,” and Dr Hassall’s " j®*"”**^*®^ of '855 on the 

iS6aO Sir John cSdo^steted detected,” and Ed. Lond. 

of th^ adulterations, the poor man whn '® 55 > “in consequence 

not now get ring fourth part of nnni^sT.' two pounds of bread a day, does 

his health.” Tremenheere states fl c deleterious efiects on 

of the working S SStougt tiS* a^w^"oKhi‘^/dT°"'- 

the alum, stone-dus^ &c., as part of their nn i. adulteration, nevertheless accept 
=^ty to take fr^m theS SEr o^^rom tlL ^' 

cboore to supply." As they are not naid * chandler s shop, such bread as they 
they in their turn are unable “ to pav for th- before the end of the week, 

aff the week, before the end of thf iJefk,” and Tremor*”®** 

vntnesses, “it is notorious that brear^omnoid f Ti, evidence of 

nai oread composed of those mixtures, is made expressly 
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::urcr-r.=e cr CvS a msas's of pay.nent, this makes no alteration 
the "f the exchange of commodities. Xhe price of th^ 

labonr-rcTrer is fixed by the contract, although it is nc' 
realised till later, like the rent of a house. Xhe labour-pcrrer i; 
sold, although it is only paid for at a later period. It -will, 
therefore, be useful, for a clear comprehension of the reiaticn 
of the parties, to assume provisionally, that the possessor ct 
labour-pc^ver, on the occasion of each sale, immediatelv re- 
ceives tire price stipulated to be paid for it. 

We now know how the value paid by the purchaser to the 
possessor of this peculiar commoditj’, labour-power, is de- 
ter:n:ned. Xhe use-value which the former gets in exchange, 
manifests itself only in the actual usufruct, in the consump- 
tion of the labour-power. The money owner buys everv- 
thing necessary for this purpose, such as raw material, in the 
market, and pays for it at its full value. Xhe consumption of 
labour-power is at one and the same time the production of 
commodities and of surplus value. Xhe consumption of labour 
power is completed, as in the case of every other commodity, 
outside the limits of the market or of the sphere of circulation. 
Accompanied by IMr. Moneybags and by the possessor of 
labcur-power, we therefore take leave for a time of this noisy 
sphere, where everything takes place on the surface and in view 
of all men, and follow them both into the hidden abode of pre- 
fer sals is this majiner.” In many Sng-lish and still more Scotch agricultural di&- 
tzicts, vrziges are paid fortnightly and even monthly; with such long intervals between 
the payments, the agricultural labourer is obliged to buy on credit. . . . He mus: 
pay higher prices, and is in fact tied to the shop which gives him credit. Tnja 
at Homingham in Wilts, for example^ where the wages are monthly, the same fioar 
that he could buy elsevhere at xs rod per stone, costs him as 4d per stone. (“ Sixth 
Report ** on “ Public Health ” by “ Xhe Medical OfiScer of the Privy Council, £:c., 
-364,** p. 264,) “The block printers of Paisley and. Kilmarnock enforced, by a 
strike, fortnightly, instead of monthly payment of wages.” (” Reports of the In- 
speeprs of Factories for 31st Oct., 1853,” p. 34-) As a further pretty result of the 
credit given by the workmen to the capitalist, we may refer to the method current in 
many Rnglish coal mines, where the labourer is not paid till the end of the month, 
and in the meantime, receives sums on account &om the capitalist, often in goods for 
which the mi ner is o^ged to pay more than the market price (XrueJe-system). ” It is 
a common practice with the coal masters to pay once a month, and advance cash to 
their workmen at the end of each intermediate week. Xhe cash is given in the shop ” 
(t.e.f the Xommy shop which belongs to the master); “the men take it on one side 
and lay it out on the other.** Children’s Bmployment Commission, III. Report,” 
Lond. zS&4, p. 38, n. 192.', 
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iuciion, on whose threshold there stares us in the face “No 
admittance except on business.** Here we shall sec, not only 
'cw canital produces, but how capital is produced. We shall 
a: last rorce the secret of profit making. 

This sphere that we are deserting, within whose boundaries 
die sale and purchase of labour-power goes on, is in fact a very 
Eden of the innate rights of man. There alone rule Freedom, 
Ecuaiin', Property and Bentham. Freedom, because both buyer 
and seller of a commodity, say of labour-power, are constrained 
znW by their own free will. They contract as free agents, and 
the aa^reement they come to, is but the form in which they give 
le^ai expression to their common will. Equality, because each 
enters into relation with the other, as with a simple owner of 
commodities, and they exchange equivalent for equivalent. 
Property, because each disposes only of what is his own. And 
Bentham, because each looks only to himself. The only force 
that brings them together and puts them in relation with each 
other, is the selfishness, the gain and the private interests of 
each. Each looks to himself only, and no one troubles himself 
about the rest, and just because they do so, do they all, in 
accordance with the pre-established harmony of things, or 
under the auspices of an all-shrewd providence, work together 
to their mutual advantage, for the common weal and in the 
interest of all. 

On leaving this sphere of simple circulation or of exchange 
of commodities, which furnishes the “ Free-trader Vulgaris ** 
with his views and ideas, and with the standard by which he 
judges a society based on capital and wages, we think we can 
perceive a change in the physiognomy of our dramatis j:)crsoiiiC. 
He, who before was the money owner, now strides in front as 
capitalist; the possessor of labour-power follows as his labourer. 
The one with an air of importance, smirking, intent on business, 
the other, timid and holding back, like one who is bringing his 
own hide to market and has nothing to expect but — a. hiding. 
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1 he Production of Absolute 
Surpl us- Ualue 


CHAPTER VII 

THE LABOUR-PROCESS AND THE PROCESS OF 
PRODUCING SURPLUS-VALUE 

bECTION 1.— THE LABOUR-PROCESS OR THE PRODUCTION OF 

USE-VALUES 

The capitalist buys labour-power in order to use it; and labour- 
power in use is labour itself. The purchaser of labour-power 
consumes it by setting the seller of it to work. By working, 
the latter becomes actually, what before he only was potentially, 
labour-power in action, a labourer. In order that his labour 
may reappear in a commodity, he must, before all things, ex- 
pend it on something useful, on something capable of satisfying 
a want of some sort. Hence, what the capitalist sets the 
labourer to produce, is a particular use-value, a specified article. 
The fact that the production of use-values, or goods, is carried 
on under the control of a capitalist and on his behalf, does not 
alter the general character of that production. \Ve shall, 
therefore, in the first place, have to consider the labour-process 
independently of the particular form it assumes under given 
social conditions. 

Labour is, in the first place, a process in which both man 
and Nature participate, and in which man of his own accord 
starts, regulates, and controls the material re-actions betvxcn 
himself and Nature. He opposes himself to Nature as one of 
her own forces, setting in motion arms and legs, head and 
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-:-ds, the natural forces of his body, in order to appropriate 
productions in a form adapted to his own wants. By 
zz'us acting on the external world and changing it, he at the 
scr'e time changes his own nature. tie develops his slumber- 
oowers and compels them to act in obedience to his sway. 
We are not now dealing with those primitive instinctive forms 
zi "abour that remind us of the mere animal. An immeasur- 
able interval of time separates the state of things in which a 
ntan brings his labour-power to market for sale as a commodity, 
from that state in which human labour was still in its first in- 
stinctive stage. We presuppose labour in a form that stamps 
*t as exclusively human. A spider conducts operations that 
resemble those of a weaver, and a bee puts to shame many an 
architect in the construction of her cells. But what distin- 
guishes the worst architect from the best of bees is this, that 
the architect raises his structure in imagination before he erects 
it in reality. At the end of every labour-process, we get a re- 
sult that already existed in the imagination of the labourer at 
its commencement. He not only effects a change of form in 
the material on which he works, but he also realises a purpose 
of his own that gives the law to his modus operandi, and to 
which he must subordinate his will. And this subordination 
is no mere momentary act. Besides the exertion of the bodily 
organs, the process demands that, during the whole operation 
workman s will be steadily in consonance with his purpose. 
Xhis means close attention. The less he is attracted by the 
nature of the work, and the mode in which it is carried on, 
and the less, therefore, he enjoys it as something which gives 

play to his bodily- and mental powers, the more close his atten- 
tion IS forced to be. 


The elementary factors of the labour-process are i, the per- 
sonal activjty of man, U., work itself, 2, the subject of that 
worjc, and 3, its instruments. 


The Mil (and this, economically speaking, includes water) in 

which it supplies! man with necessaries or 
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the rr.sars ct subsistence ready to hand, exists indenendertiv 
tf hir-, and is the universal subject of human labour. a[' 
thzse things which labour merely separates from immediate 
ccnr.ecticn vith their environment, are subjects of labour 
srontaneouslT provided by Xature. Such are fish which we 
catch and take from their element, water, timber which we 
fell in the virgin forest, and ores which we extract from their 
veins. If, cn the ether hand, the subject of labour has, so to 
say, been filtered through previous labour, we call it raw 
material; such is ore already extracted and ready for wash- 
ing. All raw material is the subject of labour, but not e^'erv 
sub'ect cf labour is raw material; it can only become so, after 
it has undergone some alteration by means of labour. 

An instrument of labour is a thing, or a complex of thines, 
which the labourer interposes betw’een himself and the subject 
of his labour, and which serves as the conductor of his activity. 
He makes use of the mechanical, physical, and chemical pro- 
perties of some substances in order to make other substances 
subservient to his aims.* Leaving out of consideration such 
ready-made means of subsistence as fruits, in gathering which 
a man's own limbs serve as the instruments of his labour, the 
first thing of which the labourer possesses himself is not the 
subject of labour but its instrument. Thus nature becomes one 
of the organs of his activity, one that he annexes to his own 
bod’h’ organs, adding stature to himself in spite of the Bible. 
As tiie earth is his original Jarder, so too it is his original tool 
house. It supplies him, for instance, with stones for throwing, 
grinding, pressing, cutting, &c. The earth itself is an instru- 
ment of labour, but when used as such in agriculture implies a 
whole series of other instruments and a comparatively high 
development of labour.* No sooner does labour undergo the 

^ “ Fezisos is ji:5t as cunning- as she is powerful- Her cunning consists principal!}' in 
her rrsdiating activity, which, by causing objects to act and re-act on each other Id 
accordance with their own nature, in this way, without any direct interference in the 
process, carries out reason^s intentions.^’ (Hegel: Encyklopadie, Erster The^l. 

Die iegik.” Berlin, p. 38Z-) 

= In his otherwise miserable work, Theorie de TEcon. Polit/* Paris, xSip), 
Ganilh enumerates in a striking manner in opposition to the ** Physiocrats ” the long 
series of previous processes neces'?ary before agriculture properly so called can com- 
mence. 
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^st development, than it requires specially prepared instru- 
Thus in the oldest caves we find stone implements and 
"-espons. In the earliest period of human history domesticated 
:L-:imals, i.e,, animals which have been bred for the purpose, and 
i^ave undergone modifications by means of labour, play the 
czief part as instruments of labour along with specially prc- 
r::red stones, wood, bones, and shells. ^ The use and fabrication 
cf instruments of labour, although existing in the germ among 
certain species of animals, is specifically characteristic of the 
-liman labour-process, and Franklin therefore defines man as a 
tcOi-making animal. Relics of by-gone instruments of labour 
possess the same importance for the investigation of extinct 
economical forms of society, as do fossil bones for the determin- 
ation of extinct species of animals. It is not the articles made, 
but how they are made, and by what instruments, that enables 
us to distinguish different economical epochs.* Instruments of 
iabour not only supply a standard of the degree of dcveloj')- 
ment to which human labour has attained, but they are also 
indicators of the social conditions under which that labour is 
earned on. Among the instruments of labour, those of a 
mechanical nature, which, taken as a whole, we may call the 
cone and muscles of production, offer much more decided 
charactenstics of a given epoch of production, than those which 
.:ke pipes, tubs, baskets, jars, 8z:c., serve only to hold the 
materials for labour, which latter class, we may in a general 
way, call the vascular system of production. The latter first 
egins to p ay an important part in the chemical industries. 

include among the instruments of 
^Dour, in addition to those things that are used for directly 
transferring labour to its subject, and which therefore, in one 

la riistribution do. Richesos » 
c-iv^ilsation. prominence the importance of domesticated animals to early 

co.„pa™„„ „f 

HeviTCr little our TO’tten histories up to tbf term, 

production, which is the basis of aU^socfal li& development of mateiKiI 

prehistoric times have ^ therefore of all real hisiorv, 

historical, but of materiah'stic inre^tiiationr*^ T? r^-ults, not of so 

CMTMpondwith the materials from which^thkirTm«? been divided, to 

into the Stone, the bronze, and the iron ages *^^^*”*”** weapons were made. 
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A product, though ready for immediate consumption, 
vet se2*ve as raw material for a ftirther product, as grapes wiieii 
they become the raw material for wine. On the other hand, 
labour may give us its product in such a form, that we can use 
it only as raw material, as is the case with cotton, thread, and 
yarn. Such a raw material, though itself a product, may have 
to ffo through a whole series of diflrerent processes : in each of 
these in turn, it serves, with constantly varying form, as raw 
material, until the last process of the series leaves it a perfect 
product, ready for individual consumption, or for use as an 
instrument of labour. 

Hence we see, that whether a use-value is to be regarded as 
raw material, as instrument of labour, or as product, this is de- 
termined entirely by its function in the labour process, by the 
position it there occupies: as this varies, so does its character. 

Whenever therefore a product enters as a means of produc- 
tion into a new labour-process, it thereby loses its character of 
product, and becomes a mere factor in the process. A spinner 
treats spindles only as implements for spinning, and flax only 
as the material that he spins. Of course it is impossible to spin 
without material and spindles; and therefore the existence of 
these things as products, at the commencement of the spinning 
operation, must be presumed: but in the process itself, the fact 
that they are products of previous labour, is a matter of utter 
indifference; just as in the digestive process, it is of no impor- 
tance whatever, that bread is the produce of the previous 
labour of the faLrmer, the miller, and the baker. On the con- 
trary, it is generally by their imperfections as products, that 
the means of production in any process assert themselves in 
their character of products. A blunt knife or weak thread 
forcibly remind us of Mr. A., the cutler, or Mr. B., the spinner. 
In the finished product the labour by means of which it has 
acquired its useful qualities is not palpable, has apparently 
vanished. 

A machine which does not serve the purposes of labour, is 
useless. In addition, it falls a prey to the destructive influence 
of natural forces. Iron rusts and wood rots. Yarn with which 
we neither weave nor knit, is cotton wasted. Living labour 
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seize upon these things and rouse them from their death- 
c change them from mere possible use-values into^ real 
l-l'efEectivc ones. Bathed in the fire of labour, appropriated 
rart and parcel of labour*s organism, and, as it were, made 
Live for the performance of their functions in the process, they 
--e in truth consumed, but consumed with a purpose, as 
elementary constituents of new use-values, of new products, 
ever ready as means of subsistence for individual consumption, 
or as means of production for some new labour-process. 

If then, on the one hand, finished products are not only 
results, but also necessary conditions, of the labour-process, on 
tae other hand, their assumption into that process, their contact 
with living labour, is the sole means by which they can be 
made to retain their character of use-values, and be utilised. 

Labour uses up its material factors, its subject and its 
instruments, consumes them, and is therefore a process of con- 
sumption. Such productive consumption is distinguished 
from individual consumption by this, that the latter uses up 
products, as means of subsistence for the living individual ; the 
former, as means whereby alone, labour, the labour-power of 
the iivmg individual, is enabled to act. Xhe product, therefore, 
of individual consumption, is the consumer himself ; the result 
of productive consumption, is a product distinct from the 
consumer. 

In so far then, as its instruments and subjects are themselves 
products, labour consumes products in order to create products, 
or in other words, consumes one set of products by turning 
them into means of production for another set. But, just as in 
the beginning, the only participators in the labour-process 
were man and the earth, which latter exists independently of 
man, so even now we still employ in the process many means 
of production, provided directly by nature, that do not represent 
any combination of natural substances with human labour. 

The labour process, resolved as above into its simple 
elementary factors, is human action with a view to the pro- 
duction of use-values, appropriation of natural substances to 
human requirements; it is the necessary condition for effecting 
exchange of matter between man and Nature; it is the ever- 
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SECTION i.— THE PRODUCTION OF SURPLUS-VAUUS. 

The product appropr’s.ted by the capitalist is a use-vaaue. as 
yarUj for example, or boots. But, although boots are, in cne 
sense, the basis of all social progress, and our capitalist is a 
decided “progressist,” yet he does not manufacture boots tzr 
thei: OTi'n sake. Use-value is, by no means, the thing “ cu’or. 
aime pour lui-mSme *’ in the production of commodities. Use- 
values are onlv produced by capitalists, because, and in so far 
us, they are the material substratum, the depositaries cr 
exchange-value. Our capitalist has two objects in view: in 
the hrst place, he wants to produce a use-value that has a 
value in exchange, that is to say, an article destined to be sold, 
a commodity; and secondly, he desires to produce a commodity 
whose value shall be greater than the sum of the values of the 
commodities used in its production, that is, of the means or 
production and the labour-power, that he purchased with his 
good money in the open market. His aim is to produce not 
only a use-value, but a commodity also; not only use-value, 
but value; not only value, but at the same time surplus- 
value. 

It must be borne in mind, that we are now dealing with the 
production of commodities, and that, up to this point, we have 
only considered one aspect of the process. Just as commodities 
are, at the same time, use-values and values, so the process of 
producing them must be a labour-process, and at the same 
time, a process of creating value. ^ 

Let us now examine production as a creation of value. 

We know that the value of each commodity is determined 
by the quantity of labour expended on and materialised in it, 

OTTrsership of what he produces.” ( 1 . c. p. 5S.) “ WTien the labourers vra^es 

for their labour - , . * the capitalist is then the owner not of the capital only ” (he means 
the means of production) “ but of the labour also. If what is paid as wages is included, 
as it commonly is^ in the term capital^ it is absurd to tq llg of labour separatelv from 
capital* The word capital as thus employed includes labour and capital both-” 
(James JMill: “ Elements of Pol. Econ*,” &c., Ed. 1S21, pp. 70, 71-) 

* As has b e e n , stated in a previous note^ the Eng'lish language has two di Cerent 
expressions for these two difierent aspects of labour : in the Simple I.^bour-process, 
the process of producing Use- Values, it is Work^ in the process of creation of Value, 
It IS L 4 zbMr. taking the term m its strictly economical sense* — Ed 
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— orkmg^-time necessary, under given social conditions, 
"_•* its r reduction. This rule also holds good in the case of 
“.:e product that accrued to our capitalist, as the result of tlie 
cb cur-process carried on for him. Assuming this product to 
ce 13 lbs. of yarn, our first step is to calculate the quantity of 
icbcur realised in it. 

Fcr spinning the yarn, raw material is required ; suppose in 
this case 10 lbs. of cotton. We have no need at present to 
investigate the ■value of this cotton, for our capitalist has, wc 
■^riii assume, bought it at its full value, say of ten shillings. 
In this price the labour required for the production of the 
cotton is already expressed in terms of the average labour of 
society. We will further assume that the wear and tear ot the 


spindle, ■which, for our present purpose, may represent all other 
instruments of labour employed, amounts to the value of 2s. 
It, men, twentj'-four hours’ labour, or two working days, are 
required to produce the quantity of gold represented by twelve 
shillings, we have here, to begin with, two days’ labour already 
incorporated in the yarn. 


e must not let ourselves be misled by the circumstance 
that the cotton has taken a new shape while the substance of 
the spindle has to a certain extent been used up. By the 
general law’ of value, if the value of 40 lbs. of yarn = the value 
ot 40 lbs. of cotton H- the value of a whole spindle, if the 
same v, orking time is required to produce the commodities on 
either side of this equation, then 10 lbs. of yarn are an 
equivalent for 10 lbs. of cotton, together with one-fourth of a 
spindle. In ^e case we are considering the same working 
Lime IS rnaterialised in the 10 lbs. of yarn on the one hand, 
and in the 10 lbs. of cotton and the fraction of a spindle 
on me other. Therefore, whether value appeals in cotton, in 

^akes no difference in the amount of 
that value. The spindle and cotton, instead of resting quietly 

altereH^ the process, their forms arc 

altered, and they are turned into yarn; but their value is 

no more affected by this fact than it would be if they had been 
singly exchanged for their equivalent in yarn. 

e labour required for the production of the cotton, the 
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\Vh: 3 e the labourer is at work, his labour constaotlv under- 
soes a transformation; from being- motion, it becomes an ob'ect 
without motion; from being the labourer working, it becomes 
the thing produced. At the end of one hour’s spinninar, Cizt 
act is represented by a definite quantity of yarn ; in ether 
words, a definite quantity of labour, namely that of one hour, 
has become embodied in the cotton. "VVe say labour, i.c,, the 
expenditure of his vital force by the spinner, and not spinning 
laoour, because the special work of spinning counts here, or.lv 
so far as it is the expenditure of labour-power in general, and 
not in so far as it is the specific work of the spinner. 

In the process we are now considering it is of extreme im- 
portance, that no more time be consumed in the work of trans- 
forming the cotton into yarn than is necessary under the given 
social conditions. If under normal, average social condi- 
tions of production, a pounds of cotton ought to be made into 
b pounds of yam by one hour’s labour, then a day’s labour 
does not count as 1 2. hours’ labour unless 12 a pounds of cotton 
have been made into 12 ^ pounds of yarn; for in the creation 
of value, the time that is socially necessary alone counts. 

Xot only the labour, but also the raw material and the pro- 
duct now appear in quite a new light, very different from that 
in -which we viewed them in the labour-process pure and 
simple. The raw material serves now merely as an absorbent 
of a definite quantity of labo-ur. By this absorption it is in 
fact changed into yarn, because it is spun, because labour-power 
in the form of spinning is added to it; but the product, the 
yam, is now nothing more than a measure of the labour 
absorbed by the cotton. If in one hour i§ lbs. of cotton can be 
sp-un into lbs. of yarn, then 10 lbs. of yarn indicate the 
absorption of 6 hours* labour. Definite quantities of product, 
these quantities being determined by experience, now repre- 
sent nothing but definite quantities of labour, definite masses 
of crystallized labour-time. They are nothing more than the 
materialisation of so many hours or so many days of social 
labour. 

W e are here no more concerned about the facts, that the 
labour is the specific work of spinning, that its subject is cotton 
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'-i 'Zs yarn, than we are about the fact that the subject 

* elf is already a product and therefore raw material. If the 
-rianer. instead of spinning, were working in a coal mine, tlie 
ful'ect of his labour, the coal, would be supplied by Nature; 
"c^ertheless, a definite quantity of extracted coal, a hundred 
— ei^ht for example, would represent a definite quantity of 
orbed labour. 

"♦Ve assumed, on the occasion of its sale, that the value of 
s day’s labour-power is three shillings, and that six hours’ 
"abour are incorporated in that sum ; and consequently that this 
aniount of labour is requisite to produce the necessaries of life 
daily required on an average by the labourer. If now our 
sfinner by working for one hour, can convert i-| lbs. of cotton 
into lbs. of yarn,* it follows that in six hours he will convert 

lbs. of cotton into 10 lbs. of yarn. Hence, during the spinn- 
ing process, the cotton absorbs six hours’ labour. The same 
quantity of labour is also embodied in a piece of gold of the 
value of three shillings. Consequently by the mere labour of 
spinning, a value of three shillings is added to the cotton. 

Let us now consider the total value of the product, the 10 
lbs. of yarn. Two and a half days’ labour have been embodied 
in it, of which two days were contained in the cotton and in 
the substance of the spindle worn away, and half a day was 
absorbed during the process of spinning. This two and a lialf 
days labour is also represented by a piece of gold of the value 
or rfieen shillings. Hence, fifteen shillings is an adequate 
price for the 10 lbs. of yarn, or the price of one pound is 
eighteenpence. 

^ capitalist stares in astonishment. The value of the pro- 
duct is exactly equal to the value of the capital advanced. 7 'he 
yame so advanced has not expanded, no surplus-value has been 
created, and consequently money has not been converted into 
capital. The price of the yarn is fifteen shillings, and fifteen 
s* 1 mgs were spent in the open market upon the constituent 
Clemente of the product, or, what amounts to the same thintr, 
upon e factors of the labour-process ; ten shillings were paid 
ror the cotton, two shillings for the substance of the spindle 

* These figures are <}uite arbitrary. 
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V orr. a'T'ay, nnd three shillinS'*^ tor the labour-pofre’-. T-z 
sv'c^Isn value of the yarn is of no avail, for :t is mcreh the 
sun of the x-^alues formerly existing in the cotton, the swindle, 
and the labour-power: out of such a simple addition of existin:: 
\’a!ues, no surplus-value can possibly arise. ^ Xhese seoarate 
va’ues are now all concentrated in one thing; but so thev were 
a'so in the sum of fifteen shillings, before it -was split ud into 
three parts, by the purchase of the commodities. 

There is in reality nothing very strange in this result. The 
vahueof one pound of yarn being eighteen pence, if our capitalist 
buys 10 lbs. of yarn in the market, he must pay fifteen shillinss 
for them. It is clear that, whether a man buys his house readv 
built, or gets it built for him, in neither case will the mode of 
accuisicion increase the amount of money laid out on the 
house. 

Our capitalist, who is at home in his vulgar economy, 
exclaims: “Oh! but I advanced my money for the express 
purpose of making more money/* The way to tiell is paved 
with good intentions, and he might just as easily have intended 
to make money, without producing at all.* He threatens all 
sorts of things. He won't be caught napping again. In 
future he will buy the commodities in the market, instead of 
manufacturing them himself. But if all his brother capitalists 
were to do the same, where would he find his commodities in 
the market ? And his money he cannot eat. He tries persua- 
sion, “ Consider my abstinence; I might have played ducks 
and drakes with the 15 shillings; but instead of that I con- 
sumed it productively, and made yarn with it.** Very well, 

> This is the fundamental proposition on which is based the doctrine of the 
^ 1‘he unproductiveness of all labour that is not agriculture : it is 
irrefutable for the orthodox economist. “ Cette fa?on d’imputer k ^unc seule chose 
la vaiecr de plusieurs autzes (par exemple au lin la consommation du tisserand), 
d appiiquer, pour ainsi dire^ couche sur couche^ plusieurs valeurs sur une seule, fait 
qus celJe-cigrossic d'autant- , . . Le terme d’addition pcint trfes-bien la maniere dont 
se forme ie prix des oumges de main-d’muvxe ; ce prix n“est qu’un total de plusieurs 
vaieurs consoaim^es et additionnfes ensemble; or, additionner n*est pas multiplier.** 
(“ Mercier de la Rivi&re,’* 1- c., p- 599.) 

Thus from 184^—47 he withdrew part of his capital from productive emplovnient9 
in Older to throw it away in railway speculations j and so also^ during* the .American 
Ciirix War, he closed his factory, and turned his work-people into the streets, in order 
to gamble on the Liverpool cotton exchange. 
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--i bv -rav of reward he is now in possession of good yarn 
•r.steli of a bad conscience; and as for playing the part of a 
it would never do for him to relapse into such bad ways 
thct; we have seen before to what results such asceticism 
Besides, 'where nothing is, the king has lost his rights; 
^■•atever may be the merit of his abstinence, there is nothing 
'vherswth specially to remunerate it, because the 'value of the 
rrDCuct is merely the sum of the values of the commodities 
L'lat were thrown into the process of production. Let him 
iherefore console himself with the reflection that virtue is its 
3w:i reward. But no, he becomes importunate. He says; 
“The varn is of no use to me: I produced it for sale.’* In that 
rase let him sell it, or, still better, let him for the future produce 
onlv things for satisfying his personal wants, a remedy that his 
physician McCulloch has already prescribed as infallible 
against an epidemic of over-production. He now gets obstinate. 
“Can the labourer,” he asks, “ merely with his arms and legs, 
produce commodities out of nothing.? Did I not supply him 
with the materials, by means of which, and in which alone, his 
labour could be embodied .? And as the greater part of society 
consists of such ne’er-do-weels, have I not rendered society 
incalculable service by my instruments of production, my cotton 
and my spindle, and not only society, but the labourer also, 
whom in addition I have provided with the necessaries of life ? 
And am I to be allowed nothing in return for all this service ? ” 
Well, but has not the labourer rendered him the equivalent 
serv’ice of changing his cotton and spindle into yarn ? More- 
over, there is here no question of service. * A service is noth i iig 

mere than the useful effect of a use-value, be it of a commodity, 

* “Extol thyself, put on finery and adorn thyself . . . but whoever takes mure 
cr better than he g-h-es, that is usury, and is not service, but wrong done to his n^-igU- 
boar. as when one steals and robs. AH is not service and benefit to a neighbour th.u 
a c^d service and benefit. For an adulteress and adulterer do one another great 
service and pleas^. A horseman does an incendiary a great service, by helping him 
to rob on the highway, and pillage land and houses. The papists do ours a greut 
semee, m that they don’t drown, burn, murder all of them, or let them all rot in 
prison } but fet live, and only drive them out, or take from them what they 

- - f, himself does his servants inestimable service. ... To sum up, the 
of great, excellent, and daily service and benefit.” (Martin Luther : “ An 
lie Praraerrn, wider den Wucher zu predigen,” Wittenberg, 1540.) 
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cr be it of labour.* But here we are dealing with excha:- re- 
value. The capitalist paid to the labourer a value of 3 shiilin^'^. 
and the labourer gave him back an exact equivalent in the vahse 
of 3 shillings, added by him to the cotton: he gave him value 
for value. Our friend, up to this time so purse-proud, sud- 
denly assumes the modest demeanour of his own workmen, and 
exclaims: “ Have I myself not worked ? Have 1 not performed 
the labour of superintendence and of overlooking the spinner.- 
And does not this labour, too, create value? ** His overlooker 
and his manager try to hide their smiles. Meanwhile, after a 
hearty laugh, he re-assumes his usual mien. Though he 
chanted to us the whole creed of the economists, in realiu-, he 
savs, he would not give a brass farthing for it. He leaves this 
and all such like subterfuges and juggling tricks to the 
profe«;sors of political economy who are paid for it. He him- 
self is a practical man ; and though he does not always consider 
what he says outside his business, yet in his business he knows 
what he is about. 

Let us examine the matter more closely. The value of a 
day’s labour-pow-er amounts to 3 shillings, because on our 
assumption half a day’s labour is embodied in that quantity of 
labour-power, i.e.^ because the means of subsistence that are 
daily required for the production of labour-power, cost half a 
day’s labour. But the past labour that is embodied in the 
labour-power, and the living labour that it can call into action; 
the daily cost of maintaining it, and its daily expenditure in 
work, are two totally different things. The former determines 
the exchange-value of the labour-power, the latter is its use- 
value. The fact that half a day’s labour is necessary to keep 
the labourer alive during 24 hours, does not in any way prevent 
him from working a whole day. Therefore, the value of labour- 
power, and the value which that labour-powrer creates in the 
labour process, are two entirely different magnitudes; and this 
difference of the two values was what the capitalist had in 
view, when he was purchasing the labour-power. The useful 
qualities that labour-power possesses, and by virtue of which it 

Kritik der Pol. Oek.,*’ p. 14, I make the following^ remark on this point 

It is not difficult to understand what ‘ sert’ice ’ the category ‘ service ’ must render 
to a class of economirts like J- B. Saj" and F. Bastiat.” 
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rr^ckes varn or boots, were to him nothing- more than a conditio 
s:"e c-a non; for in order to create value, labour must be 
expended in a useful manner. What really influenced him was 
me specific use-value which this commodity possesses of being 
j j^urce not only of ‘valuey hut of more ‘value than it has itself. 
This is the special service that the capitalist expects from 
iabcur-power, and in this transaction he acts in accordance 
Trith the “ eternal laws of the exchange of commodities. The 
seder of labour-power, like the seller of any other commodity, 
realises its exchange-value, and parts with its use-value. tie 
cannot take the one with<>ut giving the other. The use-value 
cf labour-power, or in other words, labour, belongs just as little 
to its seller, as the use-value of oil after it has been sold belongs 
to the dealer who has sold it. The owner of the money has 
paid the value of a day’s labour-power; his, therefore, is tlie 
use of it for a day; a day’s labour belongs to him. The cir- 
cumstance, that on the one hand the daily sustenance of labour- 
power costs only half a day’s labour, while on the other hand 
the very same labour-power can work during a whole day, that 
conset^uently the value which its use during one day creates, is 
double what he pays for that use, this circumstance is, without 
Goubt, a piece of good luck for the buyer, but by no means an 
injury to the seller. 


Our rapitalist foresaw this state of things, and that was the 
cause of his laughter. The labourer therefore finds, in the 
workshop, the means of production necessary for workintr, not 
onir during six, but during twelve hours. Just as during the 
SIX hours process our lo lbs. of cotton absorbed six hours’ 
aoour, and became lo lbs. of yarn, so now, 20 lbs. of cotton will 
abmrb 12 hours labour and be changed into 20 lbs. of yarn. 
;^t us now examine the product of this prolonged process 

stetltr^h!. ^ ^ f “d the lost 

OT the cntt fetnatning day having been absorbed 

the lab die spinning process. Expressed in gold, 

of *e°lf Th This is therefor! the 

the price of a n “ before, eighteenpence as 

the pnce of a pound. But the sum of the values of the com- 
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dities that entered into the process amounts to 2“- « 5 hiiiir.:j«. 
The value of the yarn is 30 shillings. Therefore the value of 
tr. e product is ^ greater than the value advanced for its prcduc- 
ticn; 27 shillings have been transformed into 30 shillings; a 
surplus-value of 3 shillings has been created. The trick has at 
last succeeded; money has been converted into capital. 

Ever\’ condition of the problem is satisfied, vhile the 
that rearulate the exchange of commodities, have been in no v/av 
violated. Equivalent has been exchanged for equivalent. For 
the capitalist as buyer paid for each commodity-, for the cotton, 
the spindle and the labour-power, it^ full value. He then did 
what is done b\' every purchaser of commodities ; he consumed 
their use-value. The consumption of the labour-power, which 
was also the process of producing commodities, resulted in 20 
lbs. of yarn, havnng a value of 30 shillings. The capitalist, 
formerly a buyer, now returns to market as a seller, of com- 
modities. He sells his yarn at eighteenpence a pound, which 
is its exact value. Yet for all that he withdraws 3 shilliners 
more from circulation than he originally threw into it. This 
metamorphosis, this conversion of money into capital, takes 
place both within the sphere of circulation and also outside it; 
within the circulation, because conditioned by the purchase of 
the labour-power in the market; outside the circulation, be- 
cause what is done within it is only a stepping-stone to the 
production of surplus- value, a process which is entirely confined 
to the sphere of production. Thus “ tout est pour le mieux 
dans le meilleur des mondes possibles.’* 

By turning his money into commodities that serve as the 
material elements of a new product, and as factors in the 
labour-process, by incorporating living labour with their dead 
substance, the capitalist at the same time converts value, i.e.^ 
past, materialised, and dead labour into capital, into value big 
with value, a live monster that is fruitful and multiplies. 

If we now compare the two processes of producing value 
and of creating surplus-value, we see that the latter is nothing 
but the continuation of the former beyond a definite point. If 
on the one hand the process be not carried bevond the point, 
where the value paid by the capitalist for the labour-power is 
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^ ’rjv a*i equi^'^ilcnt, it is simpiv ^ process of pro- 

? -w'value; if, on the other hand, it be continued beyond 
t T^oint, it becomes a process of creating surplus-value. 

proceed further, and compare the process of producing 
"a'ue with the labour-process, pure and simple, we find that 
z\e latter consists of the useful labour, the work, that produces 
"se-vaiues. Here we contemplate the labour as producing a 
"jtrticular article; we view it under its qualitative aspect alone, 
regard to its end and aim. But viewed as a value-creating 
r'ocessf the same labour-process presents itself under its 
quantitative aspect alone. Here it is a question merely of the 
t me occupied by the labourer in doing the work; of the period 
during which the labour-power is usefully expended. Here, 
tne commodities that take part in the process, do not count 
arv longer as necessary adjuncts of labour-power in the pro- 
daction of a definite, useful object. They count merely as 
depositaries of so much absorbed or materialised labour; that 
labour, whether previously embodied in the means of produc- 
tion, or incorporated in them for the first time during the 
process by the action of labour-power, counts in cither case only 
according to its duration; it amounts to so many hours or days 
as the case may be. 

^-Io^eover, only so much of the time spent in the production 
of any article is counted, as, under the given social conditions, 

:s necessarj”. The consequences of this are various. In the 
nrst place, it becomes necessary that the labour should be 
carried on under normal conditions. If a self-acting mule is 
the implement in general use for spinning, it would be absurd 
to supply the spinner with a distaff and spinning wheel. The 
cotton too must not be such rubbish as to cause extra waste in 
being worked, but must be of suitable quality. Otherwise the 
spinner would be found to spend more time in producing a 
pound of yarn than is socially necessary, in which case the 
excess of time would create neither value nor money. But 
\ihether the material factors of the process are of normal 
quality or not, depends not upon the labourer, but entirely upon 
the capitalist. Then again, the labour-power itself must be ot 
average efficacy. In the trade in which it is being employed, 
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it nzust rossess the average skill, handiness and quickness rre- 
valent in that trade, and our capitalist took good care to bu’. 
iabcur-poiver of such normal goodness. This po’'.ver must bt 
arniied -xith the average amount of exertion and with the 
usual decree of intensity; and the capitalist is as careful to 
see that this is done, as that his workmen are not idle for a 
single moment. He has bought the use of the labour-power 
for a dehnite period, and he insists upon his rights. He has 
no intention of be:n^ robbed. Lastly, and for this purpose our 
friend has a penal code of his own, all wasteful consumption 
of raw material or instruments of labour is strictly forbidden, 
because what is so wasted, represents labour superfluously 
expended, labour that does not count in the product or enter 
into its value.* 

We now see, that the difference between labour, considered 
on the one hand as producing utilities, and on the other hand. 


* This is one of the circumstances that makes production by slave labour such a 
costly process. Xhe labourer here is, to use a striking' expression of the ancuents, dis- 
tinguishable onK* as instrumentum vocale, from an animal as instrumentum semi- 
vocale, and from an implement as instrumeotuzn mutum. But he himself takes care 
to let both beast and implement feel that he is none of them, but is a man. He con- 
vinces himself ■with immense satisfaction, that he is a different being, by treating 
the one unmercifully and damaging the other con amore. Hence the principle, uni- 
versally applied in this method of production, only to employ the rudest and heavies: 
implements and such as are difficult to damage owing to their sheer clumsiness. In 
the slave-states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, down to the date of the civil war, 
ploughs constructed on old Chinese models, which turned up the soil like a hog ora 
mole, instead of making furrows, were alone to be found. Conf- J. C. Caims. 
“ T'he Slave Power,” London, iS6z, p. 4.6—49. “ Sea Board Slave States,” 

OIms*ed tells us: I am here shown tools that no man in his senses, with Us, WDw.d 
allow a labourer, for 'Vbnom he was paving wages, to be encumbered with; and the 
excessive -weight and clumsiness of which, I would judge, would make work at least 
ten per cent greater than with those ordinarily used with us. And 1 am assured that, 
in the careless and cium«iy way they must be used by the slaves, anything lighter or 
less rude could not be furnished them with good economy, and that such tools as we 
constantly give our labourers and find our profit in giving them, would not last out a 
day in a Virginia cornfield — ^much lights and more free from stones though it be 
than ours. So too, when I ask why mules are so universally substituted for horses 
on the farm, tiie fir^t reason given, and confessedly the most conclusive one, is that 
horses cannot bear the treatment that they alwa^^ must get from negroes; horses are 
always soon foundered or crippled by them, while mules will bear cudgelling, or lose 
a meal or two now and then, and not be materially injured, and they do not takqi cold 
or get sick, if neglected or overworked. But I do not need to go further than to 
the window of the room in which I am writing, to see at almost any time, treat- 
ment of cattle that would ensure the immediate discharge of the driver by almost 
any farmer owning them in the North.” 
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a« creating value, a difference which, we discovered by our 
-s.-aivsis of a commodity, resolves itself into a distinction be- 
rreen two aspects of tlie process of production. 

The process of production, considered on the one hand as 
the unity of the labour-process and the process of creating 
'•alue, is production of commodities; considered on the other 
hand as the unity of the labour-process and the process of pro- 
ducing surplus-value, it is the capitalist process of production, 
cr capitalist production of commodities. 

We stated, on a previous page, that in the creation of surplus- 
vahae it does not in the least matter, whether the labour ap- 
propriated by the capitalist be simple unskilled labour of 
average quality or more complicated skilled labour. All labour 


of a higher or more complicated character than average labour 
is expenditure of labour-power of a more costly kind, labour- 
power whose production has cost more tijiie and labour, and 
which therefore has a higher value, than unskilled or simple 
labour-power. This power being of higher value, its con- 
sumption is labour of a higher class, labour that creates in equal 
times proportionally higher values than unskilled labour docs. 
Whatever difference in skill there may be betw'ecn the labour 
of a spinner and that of a jeweller, the portion of his labour 
by which the jeweller merely replaces the value of his own 
kboi^-power, does not in any way differ in quality from the 
additional portion by which he creates surplus-value. In the 
m^ng of jew'ellery, just as in spinning, the surplus-value re- 
sults only from a quantitative excess of labour, from a Icngthen- 
mg-out of one and the same labour-process, in the one case, of 

the process of making jewels, in the other of the jirocess of 
making yarn.i ' 


didon of some groups of the warkino'-t'la on the lielplcss rnn- 

exacemg equally 'vrith the rest the vali » ^ condition that provi-rits them #mm 

hS. pUv ,0 of theu: labour-power. Accidiunol , ir- 

change places. Where for instant ri. ^ fbese two forms of labour soiiietilra-. 

rated, and is, tielatively speaking exhaus^cf workinsr, class has dctcrio- 

-umdebca^fbrm. of Ubour, L ia..er”S"d"^iu^tetV;iTf"uul,S 
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But on the other hand, in every process of creating value, 
the reduction of skilled labour to average social labour, e.g,^ 
cne dav of skilled to six days of unskilled labour, is un- 
avoidable.^ We therefore save ourselves a superfluous opera- 
tion, and simplify our analysis, by the assumption, tlnat the 
labour of the workman employed by the capitalist is unskilled 
average labour. 


CHAPTER VIII 

COX5 IANT CAPITAL AXD VARIABLE CAPITAL 

The various factors of the labour-process play different parts 
in forming the value of the product. 

The labourer adds fresh value to the subject of his labour 
by expending upon it a given amount of additional labour, no 
matter what the specific character and utility of that labour 
may be. On the other hand, the values of the means of pro- 
duction used up in the process are preserved, and present 
themselves afresh as constituent parts of the value of the pro- 

TaJcs cs an examp.'e the labour of a bricklaj’er, which in England occupies a much 
higher lei’el than th::t of a damask-weaver. Again, although the labour of a fustian 
cutter demands great bodily exertion, and is at the same rime unhealthy, yet k 
counts only as unskilled labour. And then, we must not forget, that the so-called 
skilled labour does not occupy a large space in the held of national labour. Laing 
estimates that in England (and Wales) the livelihood of 11,300,000 people depends 
on unskilled labour. If from the total population of iS,ooo,ooo living at the time 
when he wrote, we deduct 1,000,000 for the “ genteel population,” and 1,500,003 
for paupers, vagrants, criminab, prostitutes, &c., and 4,650,000 who comnose the 
middle-class, there remain the above mentioned ii,ooo,ooa. But in his middle-doss 
he includes people that live on the interest of small investments, oiRciab, men of 
letter?, artists, schoolmasters and the like, and in order to swell the number he also 
includes in these 4,650,000 the better paid portion of the factory operatives ! The 
bricklayers, too, figure amongst them. (S. Eaing: “ National Distress,” &c., London, 
18^4.) ** The great class who have nothing to give for food but ordinary labour, are 

the great bulk of the people.” (James Mill, in art : “ Colony,” Supplement to the 
Enc^'clop. Brit., 1831.) 

* *' V\ here reference is made to labour as a measure of value, it necessnrilv implies 
labour ol one particular hind . . . the proportion which the other kinds liar to it 
being ea^ly ascertained ” Ou lines of PoJ. Econ Lond., iSja. pp. 2Z and 23. 
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- ct The values of the cotton and the spindle, for instance, re- 

-'reir affain in the value of the yarn. The value of the 
near.s of^ production is therefore preserved, by being trans- 
ferred to the product. This transfer takes place during the 
conversion of those means into a product, or in other words, 
iuHn^ the labour-process. It is brought about by labour; 
hov' ? 

The labourer does not perform two operations at once, one 
in order to add value to the cotton, the other in order to pre- 
serve the value of the means of production, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, to transfer to the yarn, to the product, the 
value of the cotton on which he works, and part of the value 
cf the swindle with which he works. But, by the very act of 
addinff new value, he preserves their former values. Since, 
nowever, the addition of new value to the subject of his labour, 
and the preservation of its former value, are two entirely dis- 
tinct results, produced simultaneously by the labourer, during 
one operation, it is plain that this twofold nature of the 
result can be explained only by the twofold nature of his 
labour; at one and the same time, it must in one character 
create value, and in another character preserve or transfer 
value. 

Now, in -what manner does every labourer add new labour 
ard consequently new value.^ Evidently, only by labouring 
productively in a particular way; the spinner by spinning, the 
weaver by weaving, the smith by forging. But, while thus 
incorporating labour generally, that is value, it is by the j^ar- 
tcular form alone of the labour, by the spinning, the weaving 
and the forging respectively, that the means of production, the 
cotton and spindle, the yarn and loom, and the iron and anvil 
become constituent elements of the product, of a new use- 
value.* Each use-value disappears, but only to re-appear 
under a new form in a new use-value. Now, we saw, when we 
were considering the process of creating value, that, if a use- 
value be effectively consumed in the production of a new use- 
value, the quantity of labour expended in the production of the 

* Labour gives a new creation for one extinguished.” (** An essay on tlie Poht. 
Es^n. of Nations.*’ London, iSzt, p. 13-) 
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=1 jrr.ed article, for^*s a portion of the quantit-/ of >/ r 
oecess'’ ■;* to produce cjie nev;’ use-value; this portion is tnere- 
fcre labour transferred from the means of production to rre 
nev- product. Hence, tbe labourer preserves the values of the 
censumed means of production, or transfers them as portions of 
its value to the product, not by virtue of his adcitional labca- 
abstractedly considered, but by virtue of the particular useful 
character of that labour, by virtue of its special productive 
form. In so far then as labour is such specific productive 
activity, in so far as it is spinning, weaving, or forging, it raises, 
by mere contact, the means of production from the dead, makes 
tnem living factors of the labour-process, and combines with 
them to form the new products. 

If the special productive labour of the workman were not 
spinning, he could not convert the cotton into yarn, and there- 
fore could not transfer the values of the cotton and spindle to 
the yarn. Suppose the same workman were to change his 
occupation to that of a joiner, he would still by a day’s fabour 
add value to the material he works upon, Consequentiv, we 
see, first, that the addition of new value takes place not bv 
virtue of his labour being spinning in particular, or joinerin& 
in particular, but because it is labour in the abstract, a portion 
of the total labour of society; and we see next, that the value 
added is of a given definite amount, not because his labour 
has a special utility, but because it is exerted for a definite 
time. On the one hand, then, it is by virtue of its general 
character, as being expenditure of human labour-power in the 
abstract, that spinning adds new value to the values of the 
cotton and the spindle; and on the other hand, it is by virtue 
of its special character, as being a concrete, useful process, that 
the same labour of spinning both transfers the values of the 
means of production to the product, and preserves them in the 

faence at one and the same time there is produced 
a tw’ofold result. 

By the simple addition of a certain quantity of labour, 
new value is added, and by the quality of this added 
labour, the original values of the means of production 

the product. This twofold effect, resulting 
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*-'T’ the twofold character of labour, may be traced in various 
zr e^omena. 

Let us assume, that some invention enables the spinner to 
srin as much cotton in 6 hours as he was able to spin before in 
~6 hours. His labour is now six times as effective as it 
Tds. for the purpose of useful production. The product of 6 
-lours’ work has increased sixfold, from 6 lbs. to 36 lbs. But 
"cw the 36 lbs. of cotton absorb only the same amount of labour 
as formerly did the 6 lbs. One-sixth as much new labour is 
'losorbed by each pound of cotton, and consequently, the value 
added by the labour to each pound is only one-sixth of what it 
formerly was. On the other hand, in the product, in the 
36 lbs. of yarn, the value transferred from the cotton is six times 
as great as before. By the 6 hours’ spinning, the value of the 
raw material preserved and transferred to the product is six 
times as great as before, although the new value added by the 
isbour of the spinner to each pound of the very same raw 
material is one-sixth what it was formerly. This shows that the 
two properties of labour, by virtue of which it is enabled in 
one case to preserve value, and in the other to create value, arc 
essentially different. On the one hand, the longer the time 
necessary to spin a given weight of cotton into yarn, the 
greater is the new value added to the material; on the other 
iiand, the greater the weight of the cotton spun in a given time, 
Ae greater is the value preserved, by being transferred from 
it to the product. 

^ Let us now assume, that the productiveness of the spinner’s 
!aboi^, mstead of vaiying, remains constant, that he therefore 
.squires the same time as he formerly did, to convert one 
pound of cotton into yarn, but that the exchange value of the 
cotton varies, either by rising to six times its former value or fall- 
ing to one-sixth of that value. In both these cases, the spinner 
puts the same quantity of labour into a pound of cotton, and 
therefore adds as much value, as he did before the change in 
the value; he also produces a given weight of yarn in the 
^me time as he did before. Nevertheless, the value that he 
^nsfers from the cotton to the yarn is either one-sixth of what 
:t was before the variation, or, as the case may be, six times as 
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r::uzh as before. The same result occurs when tne va.ue c'^ 
instruments of labour rises or falls, while their useful emcac’ 
in the process remains unalteied. 

Again, if the technical conditions of the spinning process re- 
main unchanged, and no change of value takes place in the 
means of production, the spinner continues to consume 
equal working-times equal quantities of raw material, and ecual 
cuantities of machinery of unvarying value. The value that 
he presem^es in the product is directly proportional to the new 
value that he adds to the product. In two weeks he incor- 
porates twice as much labour, and therefore tts'ice as much 
value, as in one week, and during the same time he consumes 
tTi'ice as much material, and wears out twice as much 
machinery’, of double the value in each case ; he therefore pre- 
sei’^xs, in the product of two weeks, twice as much value as in 
the product of one week. So long as the conditions of produc- 
tion remain the same, the more value the labourer adds bv 
fresh labour, the more value he transfers and preserv’es ; but he 
does so merely because this addition of new value takes place 
under conditions that have not varied and are independent of 
his own labour. Of course, it may be said in one sense, that 
the labourer preser^’es old value always in proportion to the 
quantity of new value that he adds. Whether the value of 
cotton rise from one shilling to two shillings, or fall to six- 
pence, the workman invariably preserves in the product of one 
hour only one half as much value as he preserves in two hours. 
In like manner, if the productiveness of his own labour varies 
by rising or falling, he will on one hour spin either more or less 
cotton, as the case may be, than he did before, and will con- 
sequently preserve in the product of one hour, more or less 
value of cotton; but, all the same, he will preserve by two 
hours* labour twice as much value as he will by one. 

Value exists only in articles of utility, in objects: we leave 
out of consideration its purely symbolical representation by 
tokens. (Man himself, viewed as the impersonation of labour- 
power, is a natural object, a thing, although a living conscious 
thing, and labour is the manifestation of this power residing in 
him.) If therefore an article loses its utility, it also loses its 
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' The reason vhy means of producdon do not lose their 

' at the same time that they lose their use-value, is this: 
—ev ^ose in the labour-process the orig-inal form of their iise- 
"alue, only to assume in the product the form of a new use- value. 
But, however important it may be to value, that it should have 
seme object of utility to embody itself in, yet it is a matter of 
complete indifference what particular object serv^es this purpose; 
mis we saw when treating of the metamorphosis of commodi- 
ties. Hence it follows that in the labour-process the means of 
production transfer their value to the product only so far as 
slong widi their use-value they lose also their exchange value. 
They give up to the product that value alone which they 
themselves lose as means of production. But in this respect the 
material factors of the labour-process do not all behave alike. 

The coal burnt under the boiler vanishes without leaving a 
trace; so, too, the tallow with which the axles of wheels are 
greased. Dye stuffs and ocher auxiliary substances also vanish 
but re-appear as properties of the product. Raw material 
forms the substance of the product, but only after it has changed 
Its form. Hence raw material and auxiliary substances lose 
the characteristic form with which they are clothed on entering 
the labour-process. It is otherwise with the instruments of 
.^bou^ Tools, machines, workshops, and vessels, are of use in 
tne laboui-process, only so long as they retain their original 
scape, and are ready each morning to renew the process with 
tceir shape unchanged. And just as during their lifetime, 

IS to 53.^^ during' the continued, labour-process in which 
tcey seiv'e, they retain their shape independent of tlie product 
so, too, they do after their death. The corpses of machines! 
.ools, &c., are always separate and distinct from the 

product they helped to turn out. If we now consider the case 

j ” 7’. k ® workshop, till the 

banishment into the lumber room, we find that dur- 

ird Aerrfbm ft, ® has been completely consumed, 

^urt transferred to the 

.t IS plain that during that working period its total vaLe fs 
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It is known by experience how long on the average a 
tt a pawicular kind will last. Suppose its use-value 


in r‘-e lal our-prccess to last only six dayu. Then, on the 
average, :t loses each day one-sixth of its use-value, and there- 
fore parts v^ith one-sixth of its value to the dailv product. The 


wear and tear of all instruments, their daily loss of use-value, 
and the corresponding quantity of value they part with to the 
product, are accordingly calculated upon this basis. 

It is thus strikingly clear, that means of production never 
transfer more value to the product than they themselves lose 
during the labour-process by the destruction of their own use- 
value. If such an instrument has no value to lose, if, in other 
words, it is not the product of human labour, it transfers no 
value to the product. It helps to create use-value without con- 
tributing to the formation of exchange value. In this class are 
hicluded all means of production supplied by Xature without 
human assistance, such as land, wind, water, metals in situ, and 
timber in virgin forests. 


Yet another interesting phenomenon here presents itself. 
Suppose a machine to be worth ;^iooo, and to wear out in 1000 
days. Then one thousandth part of the value of the machine 
is daily transferred to the day's product. At the same time, 
though with diminishing vitality, the machine as a whole con- 
tinues to take part in the labour-process. Thus it appears, 
that one factor of the labour-process, a means of production, 
continually enters as a whole into that process, while it enters 
into the process of the formation of value by fractions onlv. 
The difference between the two processes is here reflected in 
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*-e:r material factors, by the same instrument ot production 
»^art as a whole in the labour-process, while at the same 
time as^an element in the formation of value, it enters only by 
Actions.* 

On the other hand, a means of production may take part as a 
rvho!e in the formation of value, while into the labour-process 
•tenters only bit by bit. Suppose that in spinning cotton, the 
raste for every 1 15 lbs. used amounts to 15 lbs., which is con- 
verted, not into yarn, but into “ devil’s dust.” Now, although 
this 15 lbs. of cotton never becomes a constituent element of 
the varn, yet assuming this amount of waste to be normal and 
ineritable under average conditions of spinning, its value is 
’’ust as surely transferred to the value of the yarn, as is the 
value of the 100 lbs. that form the substance of the yarn. 'fhe 
use-value of 15 lbs. of cotton must vanish into dust, before 100 
Jbs. of yarn can be made. The destruction of this cotton is 
therefore a necessary condition in the production of the yarn. 
And because it is a necessary condition, and for no other reason, 
the value of that cotton is transferred to the product. The same 
holds good for every kind of refuse resulting from a labour- 
process, so far at least as such refuse cannot be further employed 
as a means in the production of new and independent usc- 

= The subjert of repairs of the implements ot labour does not roncein iis liert'. A 
aac hi ne that is undergoing' repair, no longer pHys the part of an insrruniiMit, hut 
^bat of a subject of labour. Work is no longer done '^ith it, but upon it. It is quite 
permissible for our purpose to assume, that the labour expended on the repairs of in- 
stramests is included in the labour necessary for their original production. But in 
the text we deal Tcith that wear and tear, which no doctor can cure, ami Tihich little 
1^ little brings about death, with “ that kind of wear which cannot be repaired from 
dcjc to time, and which, in the case of a knife, would ultimately i educe it to a slate 
m which the cutler would say of it, it is not worth a new blade.” We have shown in 
the text, that a machine takes part in every labour-process as an integral machine, hut 
tbat into the simultaneous process of creating value it enters only bit by bit. How 
grest then is the confusion of ideas exhibited in the following extract ! “ Mr. Rit ardt> 

«avs a portion of the ^bour of the engineer in making [stocking] machitios ” is 
contained for example in the value of a pair of stockings. “ Yet the total labour, 
that produced each single pair of stockings .... includes the -whole labour of the 
sai^ser, not a portion; for one machine makes many pairs, and none of lho.se pairs 
cculd have been done without any part of the machine.” (“ Obs. on certain verbal 
disputes in Pol. Econ. particularly relating to value,” p. 54.) The author, an uncom- 
mamy aelf-satisfed wiseacre, is right in his confusion and therefore in his contention, to 
Uusextent only, that neither Ricardo nor any other economist, before or since him, has 
acennt^y distinguished the two aspects of labour, and still less, therefore, the part 
played by it under each of these aspects in the formation of value. 
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We Izcj'-e seen that the means of production transfer value to 
the nexx product, so far only as during the labour-process tney 
lose value in the shape of their old use-value. The maximum 
less of value that thex' can suffer in the process, is plainly 
limited bv the amount of the original value with which they 
came into tlte process, or in other words, by the labour-time 
necessar" fer their production. Therefore, the means of pro- 
duction can never add more value to the product than they 
th.emselx’'e3 possess independently of the process in which they 
assist. However useful a given kind of raw material, or a 
machine, or other means of production may be, though it may 
cost £i or, say 50c day's’ labour, yet it cannot, under any 
circumstances, add to the value of the product more than £1^0. 
Its value is determined not byr the labour-process into which it 
enters as a means of production, but by' that out of which it has 
issued as a product. In the labour-process it only” seiwes as a 
mere use-vaiue, a thing with useful properties, and could not, 
therefore, transfer any’' value to the product, unless it possessed 
such value previously. * 


r this we may judge of the absiirditj' of J. B. Say, who pretends to acco’^n^ 

for sur;'>js-va]iLe (Interest, Profit. RenO, by the “ services productifs ” which tnt 
means cf production, soil, instruTients, and raw material, render in the labour-proces- 
by means of their use-values. Mr. Wm, Roscher who seldom losses an occasion of re- 
gistering, in black and white, ingenious apologetic fancies, records the following 
specimen: — J. B. Say (Traite, t. i. ch- 4) very truly remarks: the \’alue prodjced 
by an oil mill, after deduction of all co&ts, is something new, something quite different 
from the labour by which the oil mill itself was erected/* (I, c-, p- Sa, note.j Ver^ 
true- Mr. Professor ! the oil produced by the oil mill is indeed something verv different 
from the labour expended in constructing the milll By value, Mr Roscher under- 
stands such stun^as “oil,” because oil has value, notwithstanding that “Xature "pro- 
duces petroleum, though relatively “ in small quantities,** a fact to which he seems tc 
refer in his further oDservation : “ It (Nature) produces scarcely any exchange-value/ 
Mr. Roscher’s “ Nature ” and the exchange^value it produces are rather like the 
foolish virgin who admitted indeed that she had had a child, but “ it was ^uch a htde 
one/* This “savant serieux *’ in continuation remarks: “ Ricardo’s school is in the 
habit of including capitjJ as accumulajed labour under the head of labour. This 
uTiskilful work, becau^, indeed, the owner of capital, after all, does something more 
the n^erely creatijig and pre^enTng ot the same : namely, the ah«renticn irom 
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productive labour is changing the means ot produc- 
:pto constituent elements of a new product, their value 
iert^oes a metempsychosis. It deserts the consumed body, 
tj'ccupy the newly created one. But this transmigration 
r»iace, as it were, behind the back of the labourer. He 
:5 urable to add new labour, to create new value, without at 
*he same time preserving old values, and this, because the 
labour he adds must be of a specific useful kind: and he can- 
r.ct do work of a useful kind, without employing products as 
£l'.e means of production of a new product, and hereby trans- 
ferring their value to the new product. The property there- 
fere which labour-power in action, living labour, possesses ot 
presenfing value, at the same time that it adds it, is a gift of 
Nature which costs the labourer nothing, but which is very 
advantageous to the capitalist inasmuch as it preserves the 
existing value of his capital.' So long as trade is good, the 
capitalist is too much absorbed in money-grubbing to take 
roticc of this gratuitous gift of labour. A violent interruption 
of the labour-process by a crisis, makes him sensitively aware 
of it.a 

As regards the means of production, what is really consumed 
is their use-value, and the consumption of this use-value by 

tn; enjoymeac of it, for which he demands, ^-5'., interK-^st-” (I. c.) How vt*ry 
is this “ anatomico-physiolog-ical method” of political ccoiioiiiy, which, 

“ jsdssed,” conirerts a mere desire after all ** into a ■source of value. 

‘ ‘ Of all the instruments of the farmers* trade, the labour of man ... is that on 
which he is most to rely for the repayment of his capital. The other two . - . the work- 
ing stock of the cattle and the . - - carls, plous^hs, spades, and so forth, without a 
gi^en portion of the first, are nothing at all.” (Edmund Burke : ‘‘ Thoughts and IX'- 
tdls on Scarcity, originally presented to the Right Hon. W. Pitt, ni the mouth of 
November 1795,” Edit. London, 1800, p, 10.) 

= In “The Times ” of a£th November, rSSa, a manufacturer, whose mill employed 
Svo h^ds, and consumed, in the average, 150 bales of East Indian, or 130 bales of 
Aa^ncan cotton, complains, in doleful manner, of the standing expenses of his 
factory when not working. He estimates them at £’6,ooo a year. Among them are 
a number of items that do not concern us here, such as rent, rates, and taxes, in- 
s^mnee, salaries of the manager, book-keeper, engineer, and others. Then he reckons 
^150 for coal used to heat the mill occasionally, and run the engine now and then. 
Besid^ this, he includes the wages of the people employed at odd times to keep ihe 
machinery in working order. Lastly^ he puts down /Jr, 200 for depreciation of 
machinery, because “ the weather and the natural principle of decay do not suspend 
operations becaii« the steam-engine ceases to revolve.” He says, emphatically, 
hs does not estimate his depreciation at more than the small sum of £1,200, because 
his machinery is already nearly worn out. 
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It is otherwise v.ith the subjective factor of the labour-oro- 
cess, with labour-power in action. While the labourer,^ bv 
virtue of his labour being of a specialised kind that has a 
special object, preserves and transfers to the product the value 
of the means of production, he at the same time, bv the mere 
act of working, creates each instant an additional or ne-w value. 
Suppose the process of production to be stopped just when the 
workman has produced an equivalent for the value of his own 
labour-power, vchen, for example, by six hours’ labour, he has 
added a value of three shillings. This value is the surplus, of 
the total value of the product, over the portion of its value 
that is due to the means of production. It is the only original 
bit of value formed during this process, the only portion of the 
%alue of the product created by this process. Of course, we 


* PTodaedve consumption . . . ■where the consumption of a commodity is a part of 
tee proceso of prodoction. ... In these instances there is no consumption of ralue.” 
'S. P. Xe'wmaa, 1 . c. p. 396.) 

s In an American compendium that has ^one throug^h, perhaps, 20 editions, this 
nassafe occurs : “ It matters not in what form capital re-appears ; ** rKm after a 
lengthy enumeration of all the possible ingredients of production whose ■value rc- 
appe^s in the product, the passage concludes thus : “ The various kinds of food, 
clothing, and isheiter, necessary for the existence and comfort of the human being, 
^ also changed. They are consumed from time to time, and their value re-appea« 
new v.gorr imparted to his body and mind, forming fresh capital, to be em- 
ployed zga£n in the ^^'crk of production!” (F. Wayland, 1. c. pp. 31, 32.) Without 
ncticing^any other oddites, it suinces to observe, that what re-appears in the fresh 
vigour, is net tns bread's price, but its blood-forming substances. What^ on the 
other h^d, re-appe:ys in the value of that vigour, is not the means of subsistence, 
bu. tneir vyue. The same necessaries of life, at half the price, 'would form just as 
much muscle and bone, just as much vigour, but not vigour of the same value. This 
contusion of ” value ” and “ vigour ” coupled with our author’s pharisaical indefinite- 
attempt, futile for all that, to thrash out an explanation of surplus- 
^siue from a mere re-appearance of pre-existing values. 
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not forget that this new value only replaces the money 
-’Wnced by the capitalist in the purchase of the labour-power, 
spent by the labourer on the necessaries of life. With 
-ezari to the money spent, the new value is merely a repro- 
jiuction; but, nevertheless, it is an actual, and not, as in the 
of die value of the means of production, only an apparent 
’•enrcduction. The substitution of one value for another, is 
n/re effected by the creation of new value. 

We know, however, from what has gone before, that the 
ibour-process may continue beyond the time necessary to rc- 
rrcdnce and incorporate in the product a mere equivalent for 
the value of the labour-power. Instead of the six hours that 
ire sufficient for the latter purpose, the process may continue 
for twelve hours. The action of labour-power, therefore, not 
crJv reproduces its own value, but produces value over and 
above it. This surplus-value is the dilference between the 
^•alue of the product and the value of the elements consumed 
in the formation of that product, in other words, of the means 
of production and the labour-power. 

By our explanation of the different parts played by the vari- 
ous fe.ctors of the labour-process in the formation of the pro- 
duct’s value, we have, in fact, disclosed the characters of the 
different functions allotted to the different elements of capital 
in the process of expanding its own value. The surplus of the 
total value of the product, over the sum of the values of its 
constituent factors, is the surplus of the expanded capital over 
the capital originally advanced. The means of production on 
the one hand, labour-power on the other, are merely the differ- 
ent modes of existence which the value of the original capital 
assumed when from being money it was transformed into the 
various factors of the labour-process. That part of capital 
then, which is represented by the means of production, by the 
raw material, auxiliary material and the instruments of labour 
does not, in the process of production, undergo any quantitative 
alteration of value. I therefore call it the constant part of 
capital, or, more shortly, constant capital. 

On the other hand, that part of capital, represented by 
laboiiT-power, does, in the process of production, undergo an 
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alteration of value. It both reproduces the equivalent of its 
own value, and also produces an excess, a surplus-value, which 
may itself vary, may be more or less according to circumstances. 
This part of capiial is continually being transformed from a 
constant into a -variable magnitude. I therefore call it the 
variable part of capital, or, shortly, ‘Variable capital. The same 
elements of capital which, from the point of view of the 
labour-process, present themselves respectively as the objective 
and subjective factors, as means of production and labour- 
power, present themselves, from the point of view of the process 
of creating surplus-value, as constant and variable capital. 

The definition of constant capital given above by no means 
excludes the possibility of a change of value in its elements. 
Suppose the price of cotton to be one day sixpence a pound, 
and the next day, in consequence of a failure of the cotton crop, 
a shilling a pound. £ach pound of the cotton bought at six- 
pence, and worked up after the rise in value, transfers to the 
product a value of one shilling; and the cotton already spun 
before the rise, and perhaps circulating in the market as yarn, 
likewise transfers to the product twice its original value. It 
is plain, however, that these changes of value are independent 
of the increment or surplus-value added to the value of the 
cotton by the spinning itself. If the old cotton had never 
been spun, it could, after the rise, be resold at a shilling a 
pound instead of at sixpence. Fiirther, the fewer the processes 
the cotton has gone through, the more certain is this result. 
We therefore find that speculators make it a rule when such 
sudden changes in value occur, to speculate in that material on 
which the least possible quantity of labotir has been spent: to 
speculate, therefore, in yam rather than in cloth, in cotton it- 
self, rather than in yam. The change of value in the case we 
have been considering, originates, not in the process in which 
the cotton plays the part of a means of production, and in which 
it therefore functions as constant capital, but in the process in 
which the cotton itself is produced. The value of a commodity, 
it is true, is determined by the quantity of labour contained in 
it, but this quantity is itself limited by social conditions. If 
the time socially necessary for the production of any com- 
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moditv alters — and a given weight of cotton represents, after a 
bad iian^est, more labour than after a good one — all previously 
existing commodities of the same class are affected, because they 
arc, as it were, only individuals of the species, ^ and their 
value at any given time is measured by the labour socially 
necessary, z.e., by the labour necessary for their production 
under the then existing social conditions. 

As the value of the raw material may change, so, too, may 
that of the instruments of labour, of the machinery, &c., em- 
ployed in the process; and consequently that portion of the 
value of the product transferred to it from them, may also 
change. If in consequence of a new invention, machinery of a 
particular kind can be produced by a diminished expenditure 
of labour, the old machinery becomes depreciated more or less, 
and consequently transfers so much less value to the product. 
But here again, the change in value originates outside the 
process in which the machine is acting as a means of pro- 
duction. Once engaged in this process, the machine cannot 
transfer more value than it possesses apart from the process. 

Just as a change in the value of the means of pro- 
duction, even after they have commenced to take a part in the 
labour process, does not alter their character as constant 
capim, so, too, a change in the proportion of constant to 
variable capital does not affect the respective functions of these 
two kinds of capital. The technical conditions of the labour 
process may be revolutionised to such an extent, that where 
tormerly ten men using ten implements of small value worked 
nLT small quantity of raw material, one man may 

expensive machine, work up one 
ndred times as much raw material. In the latter case we 
have an enormous increase in the constant capital, that is re- 

production used, 

WstedT TT ^ reduct on in the variable capital, 
invested in labour-power. Such a revolution, however Sters 

ony e quantitative relation between the constant and the 

Amt le prix se propremem qu’une masae, 

L ge tol et sans 6gard aux orconatances particuliinw.” 

CatpjiiMl 
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variable cai>ital, or the proportions in which the total caoital 
is split up into its constant and variable constituents; it has 
not in the least degree affected the essential difference between 
the two. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE RATE OF SURPLUS-VALUE 

SECTION I.— THE DEGREE OF EXPLOITATION OF LABOUR-PO\^ER 

The surplus-value generated in the process of production bv C 
the capital advanced, or in other words, the self-expansion of 
the value of the capital C, presents itself for our consideration, 
in the first place, as a surplus, as the amount by which the 
value of the product exceeds the value of its constituent 
elements. 

The capital C is made up of two components, one, the sum 
of money c laid out upon the means of production, and the 
other, the sum of money v expended upon the labour-power; 
c repTesents the portion that has become constant capital, and 
V the portion that has become variable capital- At first then, 
C = c -7- v: for example, if j^^oo is the capital advanced, its 
components may be such that the = £4.10 const. + 

£^0 var. When the process of production is finished we 
get a commodity whose value = (c -{- v) -f- s, where s is the 
surplus-value; or taking our former figures, the value of this 
commodity may be (;£’4io const- £^o var.) -j- ,^90 surpl. 
The original capital has now changed from C to C, from 
£S^^ £59^’ The difference is s or a surplus value of £^o. 

Since the value of the constituent elements of the product is 
equal to the value of the advanced capital, it is mere tautology 
to say, tnat the excess of the value of the product over the value 
of its constituent elements, is equal to the expansion of the 
capital advanced or to the surplus— value produced. 

Nevertheless, we musr examine this tautology a little more 
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The tiro things compared arc, the value of the pro- 
t t':e ’a!ue of its constituents consumed in the process 

Xow we have seen how that portion of the 
c'r'-rant capita^ which consists of the instruments of labour, 


trcrsfers to the product only a fraction of its value, while the 
re*n''dnder of that value continues to reside in those instru- 
rrents. Since this remainder plays no part in the formation of 
value, we may at present leave it on one side. To introduce it 
•rto the calculation would make no difference. For instance, 
taking our former example, c= ;^4io; suppose this sum to con- 
sist of £312 value of raw material, ;^44 value of auxiliary 
material, and j{.54 value of the machinery worn away in the 
rrccess; aid suppose that the total value of the machinery 
emi.cyea 's j^.r,o3'4. Out of this latter sum, then, we reckon 
as advanced for the purpose of turning out the product, the 
sum of ^54 alone, which the machinery loses by wear and 
t^r in the process; for this is all it parts with to the product. 
Now it we also reckon the remaining- ;^i,ooo, which still con- 
tinues in the machinery, as transferred to the product, we 
ougnt also to reckon it as part of the value advanced, and thus 
make it appear on both sides of our calculation.’ We should 
m this^y, get ^1,500 on one side and ,£1,590 on the other! 
The aiiference of these two sums, or the surplus-value, would 
snll be £90. Throughout this Book therefore, by constant 
capital ^i-anced for the production of value, we always 
unless the context is repugnant thereto, the value of the means 
aton^ actually consumed in the process, and that value 

This bemg so, let us return to the formulae = c -f- v which 

C ' wT C' = (c + V) + s, Cb^c^nZs 

C . We kn^ that the value of the constant capital is trans- 
fcwed to. ^d merely re-appears in the product, f L new 
V ue actually created in the process, the value produced or 
jilue^product, is therefore not the same as the valiL ofTe orl 
duct; it IS not, as it would at first sight appear (c + v) + a or 

M must Rckon “» part of the advjnrcj, 

ofU» (Melth^ .. .“aSs^ 
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,^^410 const. — var. -{- ^^9^ surpl.; but v — s or /c- 

\ar. — 49° surpl. not ^^590 but ;^i 8 o. If c = o, or in other 
■words, if there w'ere branches of industry’ in -which the canita’^- 
could dispense -with all means of production made by prev’o- = 
labour, whether they be raw material, auxiliary material o- 
insrruments of labour, employing only labour-power a"'' 
materials supplied by Xature, in that case, there -would be no 
constant capital to transfer to the product. This componer* 
of the value of the product, i.e.^ the j^4io in our examp'-' 
-CT’-ouId be eliminated, but the sum of 80, the amount of new 
v^alue created, or the value produced, which contains 0* 
surplus-value, would remain just as great as if c represented 
the highest value imaginable. We should have C = (o — 

= V or O the expanded capital = v -f- s and therefore 
C' — C = s as before. On the other hand, if s = o, or in 
other words, if the labour-power, whose value is advanced in 
the form of variable capital, were to produce only its equivalent, 
we should have C = c -|- v or C' the value of the product 
=_ (c -f- v) -}- o or C = C'. The capital advanced would, in 
this case, not have expanded its value. 

From what has gone before, we know that surplus-value is 
purely the result of a variation in the value of v, of that portion 
or the capital which is transformed into labour-power; con- 
sequently, v-J-s = v + 'v' orv plus an increment of v. But 
the fact that it is v alone that -varies, and the conditions of that 
variation, are obscured by the circumstance that in consequence 
of the increase in the variable component of the capital, there 
is also an increase in the sum total of the advanced capital. It 
was originally ^500 and becomes Therefore in order 

that our investigation may lead to accurate results, we must 
make abstraction from that portion of the value of the pro- 
which constant capital alone appears, and conse- 
quently must equate the constant capital to z.ero or make c = o. 
This is merely an application of a mathematical rule, employed 
whenever we operate with constant and variable magnitudes, 

related to each other by the symbols of addition and sub- 
traction only. 

A further difficulty is caused by the original form of the 
variable capital. In our example, C' = £4.10 const. +£90 var. 
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s'.:rrl. ; bi.t is a given and therefore a constant 

‘ “e*--ce it appears absurd to treat it as variable. But 

' '.cr, tae term T30 var. is here merely a symbol to show that 
rr:s vs.'ue undergoes a process. The portion of the capital in- 
vested in the purchase of labour-power is a definite quantity of 
materialised labour, a constant value like the value of the 
labour-power purchased. But in the process of production the 
place cf the £.90 is taken by the labour-power in action, dead 
labour is replaced by living labour, something stagnant by 
something nowing, a constant by a variable. The result is the 
reproduction of v plus an increment of v. From the point of 
view ttien of capitalist production, the whole process appears 
15 tn*, spontaneous variation of the originallv constant value, 
wn:cn :s transformed into labour-power. Both the process and 
its result, appear to be owing to this value. If, therefore, such 
^xp"sssions as variable capital,** or so much self- 

expanding value,’* appear contradictory, this is only because 

mey bring to the surface a contradiction immanent in capitalist 
rroduction. 


At £rst sight it appears a strange proceeding, to equate the 
constant capital to zero. Yet it is what we do every day. If, 
ror example, we wish to calculate the amount of England’s 
pror.ts irom the cotton industry, we first of all deduct the sums 
psiQ tor cotton to the United States, India, Egypt and other 
.cun.ries; m other words, the value of the capital that merely 
re-appears in the value of the product, is put = 0. 

Of course the ratio of surplus-value not only to that portion 

immediately springs, and whose 

ranSr Th " '^''^P^^sents, but also to the sum total of the 

rapital advanced is economically of very great importance 

shall, therefore, in the third book, treat of this ratio ex- 
fcanstiyely. In order to enable one portion of a capitS to ex 
pand Its value by being converted into labour-power it is 

p“^n 1 info rains o f 

r-oduction. In order that variable capital may perform it, 
Action, constant capital must be advanced in pfoLr prffor 

rh^ab^itpriis^'^TheVh^ ~«di£onf of 

our process. The circumstance, however, that retorts 
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a*-. CL other vessels, are :iecessary to a cjiemicax process, does not 
ccmre* the chemist to notice them in the result of his analysis. 
If T.*e look at the means of production, in their relation to the 
creation of value, and to the variation in the quantity’ &f 
value, anart from anjcthing" eise, they appear simohr as the 
material in which labour-power, the value-creator, incorporates 
itself. Xeither the nature, nor the value of this material is of 
anv imnortance. The only requisite is that there be a sufficient 
surnlv to absorb the labour expended in the process or oro- 
ducticn. That suoolv once given, the material mav rise cr 
fall in value, or even be, as land and the sea, without any value 
in itself ; but this will have no influence on the creation of value 
cr on the variation in the quantity of value. ^ 

In the nrst place then we equate the constant capital to zero. 
The capital advanced is consequently reduced from c — v to v, 
and instead of the value of the product (c — v) — s we have 
now the value produced (v -r s). Given the new value pro- 
duced = ;^r8o, which sum consequently represents the whole 
labour expended during^ the process, then subtracting from it 
^90 the value of the variable capital, we have remaining 
the amount of the surplus-^’alue. This sum of ^^90 or s ex- 
presses the absolute quantity of surplus-value produced. The 
relative quantity produced, or the increase per cent of the 
variable capital, is determined, it is plain, by the ratio of the 
surplus-value to the variable capital, or is expressed by In 
our example this ratio is f^, which gives an increase of 100 

This relative increase in the value of the variable caoital, or 
• - ^ ^ 
the relative magnitude of the surplus-value, I call, “ The rate 

of surplus-value."* 

We have seen that the labourer, during one portion of the 
labour-process, produces only the value of his labour-power, 
that is, the value of his means of subsistence. Now since his 


‘ \Vh&t Lucretius says is self-evident j nil posse creari de nihilo,” out of nothing, 
nothing can be created. Creation of value is transformation of labour-po'srer ihlc 
labour. Lnbour-power itself is energy transf^red to a human organism bv means or 
nourishing matter. 

= In the same vray that the English use the terms “ rate of profit,” rate or in- 
terest,*’ We s na i l sm, in Book III., that the rate of profit is no mvster\> so soon as 
we know the laws of surplus-value. If we reverse the process, we cannot compre' 
cxc-id either the one or the other 
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► ot Q, system, based on the social division of 

\ \ . i-ot directly produce the actual necessaries 

r t '* :i ^elf cox-sumes; he produces instead a particular 
yarn for example, whose value is equal to the 
tr.ose necessaries or of the money with which they 
r-fbe bcuaht. The portion of his day’s labour devoted to 
►rxl- rurrcse, v.ill be greater or less, in proportion to the value 
c: the recessaries that he daily requires on an average, or, 
-rat amounts to the same thing, in proportion to the labour- 
recuired on an average to produce them. If the value 
cf tnose necessaries represent on an average the expenditure 
cf six hours’ labour, the workman must on an average work 
for six hours to produce that value. If instead of working for 
me crrimlist, he worked independently on his own account, he 
cmer things being equal, still be obliged to labour for 
tOe same number of hours, in order to produce the value ot 
b’s labour-power, and thereby to gain the means of subsistence 
necessary for his conservation or continued reproduction. But 
as we have seen, during that portion of his day’s labour in 
which he produces the value of his labour-power, say three 
shillings, he produces only an equivalent for the value of his 
labour-power already advanced by the capitalist; the new 
value created only replaces the variable capital advanced. It 
is owing to this fact, that the production of the new value of 
three shillings takes the semblance of a mere reproduction. 
That portion of the working day, then, during which this re>- 
production take place, I call ** necessary ” labour-time, and the 
labour expended during that time I call “ necessary ” labour.* 
Xecessar}”, as regards the labourer, because independent of the 
particular social form of his labour; necessary, as regards 
capital, and the world of capitalists, because on the continued 
existence of the labourer depends their existence also. 

During the second period of the labour-process, that in 

In this •work, we have, up to now, employed the term “ necessary labour-time,” to 
dfe gaate the time necessary under given social conditions for the production of any 
commodity. Henceforward we use it to designate aL>o the time necessary lor the 
prodacnon of the p^cular commodit-v labour-power. The use of one and the same 
,fi^ical tem in ^fierent senses is inconvenient, but in no science can it bi- alto- 
=*y?***«* Compare, for instance, the higher with the lower brandies of 
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his hh'-ur is no longer neces'^iry labour, the ■’"cvkrr.'i- 
it is true. 1 -hours, expends labour-pcvi er ; but bb labour, bei: ^ 
no longer necessary labour, he creates no value fcr him-ei*'. 
Ke creates surplus-value which, for the capitalist, has all the 
charms of a creation out of nothing. This portion of the 
working day, I name surplus labour-time, and to the labour 
expended during that time, I give the name of surplus-labour. 
It is everj’ bit as important, for a correct understanding cf 
surulus-vu'ue, to conceive it as a mere congelation of surclus- 
labour-time, as nothing but materialised surplus-labour, as i" 
is, for a rrorer comprehension of value, to conceive it as a mere 
cenge! ation of so many hours of labour, as nothing but ma- 
terialised labour. The essential diiference between the various 
economic forms of society”, betu'een, for instance, a societ; 
based on slave labour, and one based on wage labour, lies onh. 
in the mode in which this surplus-labour is in each case ex- 
tracted from the actual producer, the labourer. * 

Since, on the one hand, the values of the variable capital 
and of the labour-power purchased by that capital are equal, 
and the \'alue of this labour-power determines the necessarv 
portion of the working day ; and since, on the other hand, the 
surplus-value is determined by the surplus portion of the 
working day, it follows that surplus-value bears the same ratio 
to variable capital, that surplus-labour does to necessary labour, 
or in other words, the rate of surplus-value — = :ab=..r 

Both ratios, \ and express the same tning in 

different vavs; in the one case bv reference to materialised, 
incorporated labour, in the other by reference to living, fluent 
labour. 


The rate of surplus-value is therefore an exact expression 

* Kerr Wilhelm Thucydides Roscher has found a mare’s nest. He has made the 
important ciscorery that if, on the one hand, the formation of surplus-'^ alue, or 
surpijs-produce, and the consequent accumulation of capital, is now-a-da^s due to 
the thrift of the capitalist, on the other hand, in the lowest stag'es of civilisation it 
the strong- who compel the weak to economise ( 1 - c. p. 78). To economise what? 
Labour? Or superfluous wealth that does not exist? What is it that makes such 
men as Roscher account for the origin of surplus'^value, by a mere rechauffe of the 
more or less plausible excuses by the capitalist, for his appropriation of surplus- 
value? It is, besides their real ignorance, their apologetic dread, of a scientifle 
analysis of value and surplus-value, and of obtaining a result, possibly not altogether 
palatable to the nowers that be. 
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f-r t-s decree of exploitation of labour-power by capital, or of 
\z^ laoc-rer by the capitalist.^ 

’’.Ve assumed in our example, that the value of the product 
= const. — £90 var. -j- j^90 surpl., and that the capital 

advanced = Since the surplus-value = ;^90, and the ad- 

'.’arced capital = we should, according to the usual way 

of reckoning, get as the rate of surplus value (generally con- 
roanced with rate of profits) 18 %, a rate so low as possibly 
to cause a pleasant surprise to Mr. Carey and other harmon- 
isers. But in truth, the rate of surplus-value is not equal to 
f but to -S: thus it is not but §§ or 100 %, which 

:s more than five times the apparent degree of exploitation. 
A.tc-ough, in the case -we have supposed, we are ignorant of 
tne actual ^ength ct the working day, and of the duration in 
days or wee/cs of the labour-process, as also of the number of 
employed, yet the rate of surplus-value ^ accurately 
c:3c*oses to us, by means of its equivalent expression, suml u^ 1 i1> our 

the relation between the tw'o parts of the working dayr^l'lds 
relation is here one of equality, the rate being 100 %. Hence, 

It is plain, the labourer, in our example, works one half of the 
for liimself^ the other half for the capitalist. 

^ The method of calculating the rate of surplus-value is there- 
fore, shortlj^ as follows. We take the total value of the r^rocluct 
and put the constant capital which merely re-appears in it 
equal to zero What remains, is the only value thlt has, in the 
pros-ess ot producing the commodity, been actually created. If 
surplus-value be given, we have only to deduct 
'-■JsTifAl capital And 

-“p'- 

p’ojtatioa no^sin “ eApiessjon for the degnje of c'lc- 

or exploitation. Fo/imple/V?hrnfceJar“lf?'^^ amount 

^aoar= 5 hours, the degree of exploitation is ^ surplus- 

tiers measured by ^ hours If on ^ amount of exploitation U 

toe V 'trhile the actual amount oftxploitaS ha remafus, ai Kimv, 

JOors to six. ” exploitation has increased ao namely from five 
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Though the method is so simple, vet it may net be amiss, hv 
means of a few examples, to exercise the reader in the apolica- 
tion of the novel principles underlying it. 

First we will take the case of a spinning mill container 2 
iCjCOC mule spindles, spinning Xo. 32 yarn from American 
cotton, and producing i lb. of yarn weekly per spinale. We 
assume the waste to be 6 : under these circumstances 10,602 

lbs. cf cotton are consumed weekly, of which 600 lbs. go to 
waste. The price of the cotton in April, 1871, was yfd. rsr 
lb.; the raw material therefore costs in round numbers JJ342. 
The rOjCoo spindles, including preparation-machinen*, and 
motive power, cost, we will assume, per spindle, amounting 
to a total of / 10,000. . The wear and tear we put at 10 or 
;^ico3 yearly = ^20 weekly. The rent of the building wt 
suppose to be 300 a year, or a week. Coal consumed (for 

100 horse-povrer indicated, at 4 lbs. of coal per horse-power per 
hour during 60 hours, and inclusive of that consumed in heat- 
ing the mill), 1 1 tons a week at 8s. 6d. a ton, amounts to about 
a week: gas, a week, oil, &c., ^£4.^ a week. Total cost 
of the above auxiliary materials, ;^io weekly. Therefore the 
constant portion of the value of the week’s product is ;C37&* 
Wages amount to a week. The price of the yarn is 1 2jd. 
per lb., which gives for the value of 10,000 lbs, the sum or 
The surplus value is therefore in this case ^^510 — 
JC430 = j£So, We put the constant part of the value of the 
product = o, as it plays no part in the creation of value. 
There remains 32 as the weekly value created, which = j£^2 
var. j£ 3 o surpl. The rate of surplus-value is therefore 

^ working day of 10 hours with average 
labour the result is: necessary labour *= hours, and 

surplus-labour = 6-^.* 

One more example. Jacob gives the following calculation 
for the year 1815. Owing to the previous adjustment of 
several items it is very imperfect; nevertheless for our ptirpose 
it is suHicient. In it he assumes the price of wheat to be 8 s. a 
quarter, and the average yield per acre to be 22 bushels. 

‘ The above data, which may be relied tipon^ were given by a ^^anchester spinner, 
Ir England the horse-power of an engine was formerly calculated from the diameter 
of Cj^inder^ ztuvj the actual horce-power shown by the indicator is taken 
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V-LLTE Produced Per Acre. 

n o' Tithes, Rates, and 

2 lo o Taxes, - ^ ^ 

3 lo o Rent, ~ i S o 

Farmer^s Profit and 

Interest, - i 2 o 

To‘■a^ - 9 o Total, - £2 ® 

Assuming that the price of the product is the same as its 
vre here find the surplus-value distributed under the 
various heads of profit, interest, rent, &c. We have nothing to 
do -^itr tnese in detail; we simply add them together, and the 
sum :s z surpms-x’alue of ,^3 i is. od. The sum of 1 9s. od., 

pa:d tor seed and manure, is constant capital, and we put it 
equal to zero. There is left the sum of ^^3 los. od., which is 
the variable capital advanced: and we see that a new value of 
od. — /’3 IIS. od. has been produced in its phiLC. 
Taerefore i = giving a rate of surplus-value of more 

than ICO The labourer employs more than one half of 

Ris wording day in producing the surplus-value, which dif- 
ferent persons, under different pretexts, share amongst them- 
selves.* 



SECTION 2 . — THE REPRESENTATION OF THE COMPONENTS OF 
THE VALUE OF THE PRODUCT BY CORRESPONDING PROPOR- 
TIONAL PARTS OF THE PRODUCT ITSELF 


Let us now return to the example by which we were shown 
cow the capitalist converts money into capital. 

The product of a working day of 12 hours is 20 lbs. of yarn, 
ha^’ing a value 01 30s. Ko less than ffeths of this value, or 2as 
>s cue to mere re-appearance in it, of the value of the means of 
produefaon C20 lbs. of cotton, value 20s., and spindle worn away 
as.,; It IS therefore constant capital. The remaining Aths or 

i Ti r 1”'^ created during the spinning process: of 

h th. cai. of Wiwjr, *» B„„k i,,.. 

’'•asner ® ^ " assumption cannot be made m this, very simple 
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lac-o^r exDerdeJ. c.ur.n» the same process, or the surplus-v-i 
tr do tnis, is, as vrill be seen later on from its applicatio . o 
ccmr>hcated and hitherto unsolved problems, no less impor- 
tant than it is simrie. 

In the preceding investigation we have treated the tcta. 
product as the nnal result, ready for use, of a working day of 
I c hours. We can however follow this total product throu^n 
ali the stages of its production; and in this way we shall 
arrive at the same result as before, if we represent the partial 
products, given oit at the different stages, as functionallv 
different r-arts of the dnal or total product. 

The spinner produces in 12 hours 20 lbs. of yarn, or in 1 
hou*- los.; consequently he produces in 8 hours 13-^ lbs., or 
a partial product equal in value to all the cotton that is spun 
in a whole day. In like manner the partial product of the 
next period of i hour and 36 minutes, is lbs. of yarn: tnis 
represents the value of the instruments of labour that are con- 
sumed in 12 hours. In the following hour and 12 minutes 
the spinner produces 2 lbs. of yarn worth 3 shillings, a value 
equal to the whole value he creates in his 6 hours necessary 
labour. Finally, in the last hour and 12 minutes he produces 
another 2 lbs. of yarn, whose value is equal to the surplus- 
v^lue, created by his surplus-labour during half a day. This 
method of calculation serves the English manufacturer for 
everyday use; it shows, he will say, that in the first 8 hours, 
or ^ of the working day, he gets back the value of his cotton; 
and so on for the remaining hours. It is also a perfectly 
correct method: being in fact the first method given above 
with this difference, that instead of being applied to space, in 
which the different parts of the completed product lie side by 
side, it deals with time, in which those parts are successively 
produced. £ut it can also be accompanied by very barbarian 
notions, more especially in the heads of those who are as much 
interested, practically, in the process of making value beget 
value, as they are in misunderstanding that process theoreti- 
cally. Such people may get the notion into their heads, that 
our spinner, for example, produces or replaces in the first 8 
hours of his working day the *ualue of the cotton ; in the 
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- hcv- r'ld 36 minutes the ‘value of the instruments of 

^ - --- - -v’a;'; in the next hour and 12 minutes the ‘value 
: r-:- v that he devotes to the production of surplus- 

/-tr TzT T*ie manufacturer, only that well known “ last hour.*’ 
I’- mis way the poor spinner is made to perform the two-fold 
.’.-mcie nc: only of producing cotton, spindles, steam-engine, 
_ca', 3:i, (See., at the same time that he spins with them, but 
cf turning one working day into five; for, in the example 
are considering, the production of the raw material and 
insmuments ot labour demands four working days of twelve 
nours eacn, and their conversion into yarn requires another 
suen cay. That the love of lucre induces an easy belief in such 
miracles, anc that sycophant doctrinaires are never wanting to 
' rcvc mem, :s vouched for by the following incident of historical 
zclczrity. 


sjicnoN 


-JSJtiNlUK s 


jnuuK. 


One nne morning, in the year 1836, Nassau W. Senior, who 
may de called the bel-esprit of English economists, well known, 
a.me tor his economical “ science,** and for his beautiful style 
was summoned from Oxford to Manchester, to learn in the 
place, the political economy that he taught in the former. 
Tee manufacturers elected him as their champion, not only 
gainst the ne\^y passed Factory Act, but against the still 
Ten-hours* agitation. With their usual practical 

“wlr^d learned Professor 

ca^ed ttem^°°'^ T finishing;** it was this discovery that 
called them to write for him. On his side the Professor has 

received from the Manchester manu- 
Act as it entitled: “Letters on the Factory 

Here we find, amongst others, the following edifying passacc- 
Onder the present law, no mill in which^persin ^^de^ 

iThn employed, .... can be wLked morrA^ 

“Xow the following analysis (1) will show that in a mill so 
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V’orked, the whole net profit is derived the Ia:t hcur. ' 
will suppose a manufacturer to invest ;^ioo,ooo: — ^4'8o,ccc 
his mill and machinery, and j^2o,ooo in raw material and wz7t%. 
The annual return of that mill, supposing the capital to~bt 
turned once a year, and gross profits to be 15 per cent, ouern 

to be goods worth ,^115,000 Of this ,^115,000, eatr. 

of the^ twenty-three half-hours of work produces 
or one twenn^-third. Of these 23-2 3rds (constituting the 
whole ;^ii5,ooo) twenty, that is to say ;^ioo,oco out of the 
,1^115,0003 simply replace the capital; — one twenty-third (or 
;^Vcco out of the 3^1 15,000) makes up for the deterioration of 
the mill and machinery. The remaining 2-2 3rds, that is, the 
last two of the twenty-three half-hours of every day, produce the 
net profit of i o per cent. If, therefore (prices remaining the 
same), the factoiy could be kept at work thirteen hours instead 
of eleven and a halt, with an addition of about ;^2.6oo to the 
circulating capital, the net profit would be more than doubled. 
On the other hand, if the hours of working were reduced bv 
one hour per day (prices remaining the same), the net pro£t 
would be destroyed — if they were reduced by one hour and a 
half, even the ^oss profit would be destroyed.’** 

a SzrAOTy I. c., p- ra, 13. We let pass such extraordinary notions as are of no int- 
portance for our purpose; for instance, the assertion, that manufacturers reckcn ss 
part of their profit, gross or net, the amount required to make good wear and tear ct 
inachinerj', or in other words, to replace a part of the capital. So, too, we pass over 
any question as to the accuracy of his figures. Leonard Horner has shown in “A 
Letter to ZVlr. Senior,” &c-, London, 1B37, that they are worth no more than the sc- 
called “ Analysis.” Leonard Homer was one of the Factory Inquiry Commissioners 
in 1S33, and Inspector, or rather Censor of Factories till 1859. He rendered undoing 
ser-nce to the English working class. 'He carried on a life-long contest, not only 
with the embittered manufacturers, but abo with the Cabinet, to whom the number 
of votes given by the masters in the Lower House, was a nyatter of far greater imper- 
tance than the number of hours worked by the hands ” in the mills. 

Apart from errors in principle, Senior*s statement is confused. What he really in- 
tended to say was this : The manufacturer employs the workman for 1 1 ^ hours or for 
a 3 half-hours daily. As the working day, so, too, the working year, may be conceivefl 
to consist of hours or ^3 half-hours, but each multiplied by the number of working 
days in the year. On this supposition, the 53 half-hours yield an annual product ot 
;fxi5,ooo; one half-hour yields ^ x ,^115,000; ao half-hours yield §§- x ,^115,000; 
“ if 100,000, i.e-f they replace no more than the capital advanced. There remain 3 half- 
hours, which yield -/j x 115,000= af 15,000 or the gross profit- Of these 3 half-houis 
one yields X jC 3^15,000 = £5000; it makes up for the wear and tear of the 

m a ch inery g the remaining 2 half-hours, the last hour, yield ^ x 
^10,000 or the net profit. In the teict Senior converts the last of the product into 
portions of the working day itseJf. 
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A i tre ;>rofessor calls this an “analysis!” If, giving 
- le-ice to the out-cries of the manufacturers^ he believed that 
*re -rcrkmen spend the best part of the day in the production, 
the reproduction or replacement of the value of the build- 
:r55, machinery, cotton, coal, &c., then his analysis was super- 
duous. tiis answer would simply have been: — Gentlemen! 
:f vou work your mills for lo hours instead of 1 1|-, then, other 
taints beins equal, the daily consumption of cotton, machinery, 
icc., will decrease in proportion. You gain just as much as 
-pu !ose. Your work-people will in future spend one hour 
-nd a half less time in reproducing or replacing the capital 
mat has been advanced. — If, on the other hand, he did not 
beheve them without further inquiry, but, as being an expert 
in Su.ch matters, deemed an analysis necessary, then he ought 
in a quest’on that is concerned exclusively with the relations 
of net pro£t to the length of the working day, before all things 
to have asked the manufacturers, to be careful not to lump 
together machinery’, workshops, raw material, and labour, but 
to be good enough to place the constant capital, invested in 
buildings, machinery, raw material, &c., on one side of the 
account, and the capital advanced in wages on the other side, 
if the professor then found, that in accordance with the calcu- 
lation of the manufacturers, the workman reproduced or re- 
placed his wages in i half-hours, in that case, he should have 
cocitinued his analysis thus: 

According to your figures, the workman in the last hour but 
one produces his wages, and in the last hour your surplus- 
value or net profit. N^ow, since in equal periods he produces 
equal values, the produce of the last hour but one, mu'st have 
the same value as that of the last hour. Further, it is only 
while he labours that he produces any value at all, and the 
amount of his labour is measured by his labour-time. This 
you say, amounts to 1 hours a day. He employs one portion 
of these i hours, in producing or replacing his wages, and the 
remaining portion in producing your net profit. Beyond this 
he does absolutely nothing. But since, on your assumption, 
his wages, and the surplus-value he yields, are of equal value, it 
’s clear that he produces his wages in 5-} hours, and your net 
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rront :n the other 5£ hours. Again, since the value of 
yarn crcduced in 2 hours, is equal to the sum of the valuer o* 
his ^ ages and of your net profit, the measure of tne value cf 
this yarn must be i i-J working hours, of which yf hours 
measure the value of the yarn produced in the last hour but 
one, and ff, the value of the yarn produced in the last hour. 
We new ceme to a ticklish point; therefore, attention! Thf 
last werkinQ- hour but one is, like the first, an ordinarv workir*? 
heur, neither more nor less, tlow then can the spinner urc” 
diice in one hour, in the shape of yarn, a value that embodies 
hours labour? The truth is that he performs no such 
miracle. The use-value produced by him in one hour, is a 
definite quantity cf yam. The value of this yam is measured 
by 5J working hours, of which 4J were, without any assistance 
from him, previously embodied in the means of production, in 
the cotton, the machinery, and so on ; the remaining one hour 
alone is added by him. Therefore since his wages are produced 
in hoiurs, and the yarn produced in one hour also contains 
5^ hours’ work, there is no witchcraft in the result, that the 
value created by his 5J hours’ spinning, is equal to the value of 
the product spun in one hour. You are altogether on the 
wrong track, if you think that he loses a single moment o his 
working day, in reproducing or replacing the values of the 
cotton, the machinery, and so on. On the contrary, it is be- 
cause his labour converts the cotton and spindles into yarn, 
because he spins, that the values of the cotton and spindles go 
over to the yam of their own accord. This result is owing to 
the quality of his labour, not to its quantity. It is true, he 
will in one hour transfer to the yarn more value, in the shape 
of cotton, than he will in half an hour; but that is only be- 
cause in one hour he spins up more cotton than in half an 
hour. You see then, your assertion, that the workman pro- 
duces, in the last hour but one, the value of his wages, and in 
the last hour your net profit, amounts to no more than this, 
that in the yarn produced by him in 2 working hours, whether 
they are the 2 first or the 2 last hours of the working day, in 
that yarn, there are incorporated 1 working hours, or just a 
whole day’s work, t.e.-y two hours of his own work and g-|- hours 
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tree's r?cor'Ie’s. And my assertion that, in the first hours, 
*.e nrrdaces his wages, and in the last hours your net profit, 
'.ncunts cnir to this, that you pay him for the former, but not 
the latter. In speaking of payment of labour, instead of 
raiment of labour-power, I only talk your own slang. Now, 
js^.tlemen, if you compare the working time you pay for, with 
‘hat which you do not pay for, you will find that they are to 
tre another, as half a day is to half a day; this gives a rate of 
and a very pretty percentage it is. Further, there is 
r"t the least doubt, that if you make your hands ” toil for 13 
rcurs, instead of 1 1 J, and, as may be expected from you, treat 
the work done in that extra one hour and a half, as pure 
surplus-labour, then the latter will be increased from 5^ hours 
i-irour to 7J hours' labour, and the rate of surplus- value from 
IPO °''o* So that you are altogether too sanguine, 

in expecting that by such an addition of i-^ hours to the work- 
ing day, the rate will rise from 100 % to 200 % and more, in 
ether words that it will be “ more than doubled." On the 
other hand — ^man’s heart is a wonderful thing, especially when 
carried in the purse — you take too pessimist a view, when you 
fear, that with a reduction of the hours of labour from i i-J- to 
10, the whole of your net profit will go to the dogs. Not at 
all. All other conditions remaining the same, the surplus- 
.abour will fall from hours to 4^ hours, a period that still 
gives a very profitable rate of surplus-value, namely 82^ J %. 
But tliis dreadful “ last hour," about which you have invented 
piore stories than have the millenarians about the day of 
judgment, is all bosh. If it goes, it will cost neither you, 
your net profit, nor the boys and girls whom you employ, their 
“purity of mind."i Whenever your " last hour " strikes in 


toce of tiM English cotton industry, and England’s command of the markets 

the last workingr hour,” on the other hand. Dr. Andrew 

persons under 18 years of affc, instead of bcinir 
ttpt the fuU 12 hours m the warm and pum moral atmosphere of the factory 

“h “to the heartless and frivolous outer world, they be 

by idJene^ and vice, of all hope of salvation for their soul,. S th^ 

^‘Sho^'^^TK this ” lastr’tlS^ 

jai^hour. Thus Mr, Howellin his report of the -Jist Mav rSi-c • Wnr! tU r Ji 
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earnest, think on the Oxford Professor. And now, gentlerr.ar. 
“ farew-ell, and may we meet again in yonder better world, but 
not before.” 

Senior invented the battle cry of the “ last hour ” in 1836.* 


of the Insp. ot Fsct. for the half-^-ear, ending 30th April, 1S55, pp. 19, 20., la the 
year iSaS. after the passing of the 10 hour’s bill, the masters of some flax sp>ning 
mill", scattered, few and far between, over the country on the borders of Dorset 
Somerset, foisted a petition against the bill on to the choulders of a few of their '^ork 
people. Ore of the clauses of this petition is as follows: "Your petitlr'ners, as 
parents, conceive that an additional hour of leisure will tend more to demoralise the 
children than otherwise, believing that idleness is the parent of vice.” On this ths 
factory report of 31st Oct., 1S4S, says; The atmosphere of the flax mills, in which the 
cfaLdrvjn of these virtuous and tender parents work, is so loaded with dust and £cie 
from the raw material, that it is exceptionally unpleasant to stand even lo minutes in 
the spinning rooms: for you are unable to do so without the most painful sensaticn, 
owing to the eyes, the ears, the nostrils, and mouth, being immediately filled b\ the 
clouds of fla'i-dust from which there is no escape. The labour itself, owing to the 
feverish haste of the machinery, demands unceasing application of skill and movement 
under the control of a watchfulness that never tires, and it seems somewhat hard, to 
let parents apply the term " idling ” to their own children, who, after allowing for 
meal times, are fettered for 10 whole hours to such an occupation, in such an atmos 
phere. . . . These children work longer than the labourers in the neighbouring 

villages. Such cruel talk about “ idleness and vice ” ought to be branded 

as the purest cant, and the most shameless hypocrisy That portion of the 

public, who, about 13 \ears ago, were struck by the assurance with which, under 
the sanction of high authority, it was publicly and most earnestly proclaimed, th at 
die whole net profit of the manufacturer flows from the labour of the last hour, 
and that, therefore, the reduction the working day by one hour, would destroy 
his net profit; that portion of the public, we say, will hardly believe its own eyes, 
when it now finds, that the original discovery of the virtues of ** the last hour ” has 
since been so far improved as to include morals as well as profit; so that, if the 
duration of the labour of children, is reduced to a full 10 hours, their morals, together 
with the net profits of their employers, will vanish, both being depoident on this last, 
tha fatal hour. (See Repts., Insp. of Fact., for 3xst Oct., 1848, p. loi.) The same 
report then gives some examples of the morality and virtue of these same pure-minded 
manufiictuxezB, of the tricks, the artificesi, the cajoling, the threats, and the falsifica- 
tions, they made use of, in order, first, to compd a few defenceless workmen to sign 
petitions of such a kin^ and then to impose them upon Parliament as the petitions 
of a whole branch of industry, or a whole country. It is highly characteristic of the 
present status of so called economical science, that neither Senior himself, who, at a 
later period, to his honour be it said, energetically supported the factory legislation, 
nor opponents, from first to last^ have ever l^n able to explain the con- 

dusions of the “ original discovery.” They appeal to actual experience, but the why 
and wherefore remains a mystery. 

* KTevertheless, the learned professor was not without some benefit from his journey 
to hSanchester. In the **' Letters on the Factory Act,” he makes tVie whole net gains 
including ** profit ” and ** interest,” and even “ something more,” depend upon a single 
unpaid hour’s work of the labourer. One year previously, in his " Outlines of Political 
Fcononxy,” written for the instruction of Oxford students and cultivated Philistines^ 
he had also *’ discovered, in opposition to Ricardo’s determination of value by labour, 
that profit is derived from the labour of the capitalist, and interest from his asceticism. 
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i’ t'c I O’ don Econor~'ist of the 15^1^ April, i 848, the same ciy 
irain ’-ai-ed by James Wilson, an economical mandarin of 
’ standing: this time in opposition to the 10 hours* bill. 


SECTION 4.. — SURPLUS-PRODUCE. 


The portion of the product that represents the surplus-value, 
one-tenth of the 20 lbs., or 2 lbs. of yarn, in the example given 
in Sec. 2) we call “ surplus-produce.** Just as the rate of 
surplus-value is determined by its relation, not to the sum total 
of the capital, but to its variable part; in like manner, the re- 
lative quantity of surplus-produce is determined by the ratio 
that this produce bears, not to the remaining part of the total 
product, but to that part of it in which is incorporated the 
necessary labour. Since the production of surplus-value is the 
chief end and aim of capitalist production, it is clear, that the 
greatness of a man*s or a nation’s wealth should be mea^iured, 
not by the absolute quantity produced, but by the relative 
magnitude of the surplus-produce.* 

The sum of the necessary labour and the siirplus-Libour, ?.r., 
of the periods of time during which the workman replaces the 
value of his labour-power, and produces the surplus-value, this 
sum constitutes the actual time during which he works, r.c., the 
working day. 


in other words, &oin his s-bstincQcs. 'The dodge was sn old one, hut the wordl 
“ abstinence ” was new. Herr Roscher translates it rightly by “ Enthaltung.” Some oi 
his countrymen, the Brown% Jones, and Robinsons, of Germany, not so well verged 
m as be monk-like;, tendered it by “ Entsagung *’ (renunciation). 

* To an indit'idaal with a capital of ,^zo,ooo, whose profits were aooo per annum, 
it would be a matter quite indifferent whether his capital would employ a too or 1000 
men, whether the commo^ty produced sold for ;^xo,ooo or ;i^zo,ooo, piovided, in all 
cjse% hu profit w^ not dinuiushed below ;£‘zooo. Is not the real interest of the nation 
Similar. Frcmded its net real income, its rent and profits, be the ^me, it is of no 
importanre whether the nation consists of 10 or of iz millions of inhabitants." (Kic. 

p. 4 z^-) lamg before ^cardo, Arthur Young, a fanatical upholder of surplus 
pi^u^ for the rest, a rembling, uncritical writer, whose reputation is in the invcise 
w use, m a modern kingdom, would be a whole pio- 

[in the old Roman manner, by small independent peasants!, ho\rewr 

breeding men, which taken singly is a 
^t useless purpose? (Arthur Young: PoHtical Arithmetic, &c. London, 1774, 

** mclination ... to represent net wealth as beneficial to 
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To h-in :t3 use-value belongs during one working day. He 
ras thus acquired the nsht to make the labourer work for him 
during one day. But, what is a working day.'^ 

At ail events, less than a natural day. By how much.? 
The caDitalist has his own views of this ultima Thule^ the 
necessarv limit of the working day. As capitalist, he is only 
canitai nersonined. His soul is the soul of capital. But 
capital has one single life impulse, the tendency to create 
value and surplus-value, to make its constant factor, the means 
of production, absorb the greatest possible amount of surplus- 
labour. = 

Capital is aead labour, that, vampire-like, only lives by 
sucking living labour, and lives the more, the more labour it 
sucks. The time during which the labourer works, is the 
time during which the capitalist consumes the labour-power he 
has purchased of him. 3 

If the labourer consumes his disposable time for hiniselt, he 
robs the capitalist.4 

The capitalist then takes his stand on the law ot the ex- 
change of comn'.odities. He, like all other buyers, seeks to get 
the greatest possible benefit out of the use-value of his commo- 
dity'. Suddenly the v^oice of the labourer, which had been 
stifled in the storm and stress of the process of production, 
rises ; 

Th commodity that I have sold to you differs from the 
crowd of other commodities, in that its use creates value, and 

* Xhis question is far more important than the celebrated question of Sir Robert 
PeeJ to the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce: What is a pound? A question 
that could only have been proposed^ because Peel was as much in the dark as to the 
nature of money as the “ little shilling' men of Birmingham. 

* It is the aim of the capitalists to obtain with his expended capital the greatest 
possible quantity of labour (d’obtenir du capital, d^pense la plus forte sommc de 
travail possible.) J. G. Courcelle-Seneuil. Xraite thdorique et pratique des entre- 
prises industrielles. and ed. Paris, 1857, p. 63, 

3 An hour's labour lost in a day is a prodigious injury to a commercial State, 

“ • " There is a very great consumption of luxuries among the labouring poor of this 
kingdom: p^ticularly among the manufacturing populace, by which they also 
consume their time, the most fatal of consumptions.** An Rssay on Trade and 
Commerce, &c., p. 47 and 153. 

Si le manouvrier libre prend un instant de repos, Teconomie sordidc qui le suit 
de. yeux avec inquietude, pretend qu’il la vole.** N. Linguet. Theorie des loix 
cni.es. Sac. London, ^767,*" t. IL, p. 466. 
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a value greater than its own. '1 hat is why you bought it. 
That which on your side appears a spontaneous expansion of 
capital, is on mine extra expenditure of labour-power. You 
and I know on the market only one law, that of the exchange 
of commodities. And the consumprion of the commodity 
belongs not to the seller who parts with it, but to the buyer, 
who acquires it. To you, therefore, belongs the use of my 
daily labour-power. But by means of the price that you pay 
for it each day, I must be able to reproduce it daily, and to 
sell it again. Apart from natural exhaustion through age, &c., 
I must be able on the morrow to work with the same normal 
amount of force, health and freshness as to-day. You preach 
to me constantly the gospel of “ saving ” and “ abstinence.” 
Good! I will, like a sensible saving owner, husband my sole 
wealth, labour-power, and abstain from all foolish waste of it. 
I will each day spend, set in motion, put into action only as 
much of it as is compatible with its normal duration, and 
healthy development. By an uiilimiced exteiibion of the 
working day, you may in one day use up a quantity of labour- 
power greater than I can restore in three. What you gain in 
labour I lose in substance. The use of my labour-power and 
the spoliation of it are quite dilTerent things. If the average 
time that (doing a reasonable amount of work) an average 
labourer can live, is 30 years, the value of my labour-power, 
which you pay me from day to day is a'lj or loino of its 

total value. But if \ ou consume it in 10 years, )'oli pay me 
daily nru5“o instead of yoVo" of its total value, /\e., only -J of its 
daily value, and you rob me, therefore, every day of ^ of the 
value of my commodity. ''fou pay me for one day’s labour- 
power, whilst you use that of 3 days. That is against our con- 
tract and the law of exchanges. I demand, therefore, a work- 
ing day of normal length, and I demand it without any appeal 
to your heart, for in money matters sentiment is out of place. 
You may be a model citizen, perhaps a member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and in the 
odour of sanctity to boot; but the thing that you represent face 
to face with me has no heart in its breast. That which seems 
to throb there is my own heart-beating. I demand the normal 
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working day because 1, like every other seller, demand the 
value of my commodity.* 

We see then, that, apart from extremely elastic bounds, the 
nature of the exchange of commodities itself imposes no limit to 
the working day, no limit to surplus-labour. The capitalist 
maintains his rights as a purchaser when he tries to make the 
working day as long as possible, and to make, whenever possi- 
ble, two working days out of one. On the other hand, the 
peculiar nature of the commodity sold implies a limit to its 
consumption by the purchaser, and the labourer maintains his 
right as seller when he wishes to reduce the working day to one 
of definite normal duration. There is here, therefore, an anti- 
nomy, right against right, both equally bearing the seal of 
the law of exchanges. Between equal rights force decides. 
Hence is it that in the history of capitalist production, the 
determination of what is a working day, presents itself as the 
result of a struggle, a struggle between collective capital, ^.e., 
the class of capitalists, and collective labour, the working 
class. 

SECTION 2.— THE GREED FOR SURPDUS-LABOUR. 

MANUFACTURER AND BOYARD- 

Capital has not invented surplus-labour. Wherever a part 
of society possesses the monopoly of the means of production, 
the labourer, free or not free, must add to the working time 
necessary for his own maintenance an extra working time in 
order to produce the means of subsistence for the owners of the 
means of production, » whether this proprietor be the Athenian 
fcoAo? Kwya£6si Etruscan theocrat, civis Eomanus, Norman 
baron, American slave owner, Wallachian Boyard, modern 
landlord or capitalist.s It is, however, clear that in any given 

* During’ the great strike of the London builder^ i860— fix, for the reduction of the 
-working day to 9 hours, their Committee published a manifesto that contained, to 
some extent, the plea of our worker. The manifesto alludes, not without irony, to 
the fact, that the^ gieatest profit-monger amongst the building masters, a certain 
Sir M. Peto, -was in the odour of sanctity. (This same Peto, aAer 1867, came to an 
end k la Strousberg.) 

* ‘ Those who labour . . . . m reality feed both the pensioners . . . fcallcd the rich] 
and ttemselves.** (Edmund Burke, 1 - c., p. a.) 

3 Niebuhr in his “Roman IL'sto^ ” says very naively i " It is evident that -works 
like the Etiwean, which, in their ruins astound ua, presuppose in little ( I ) states lords 
and vassals.** Sismondi says far more to the purpose that ** Brussels lace ** pre- 
supposes wage-lords and -wage-slaves 
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economic format on of society, where not the exchange-value 
but the use-value of the product predominated, surplus-labour 
will be limited by a given set of wants which may be greater or 
less, and that here no boundless thirst for surplus-labour arises 
from the nature of the production itself. Hence in antiquity 
overwork becomes horrible only when the object is to obtain 
exchange-value in its specific independent money-form; in the 
production of gold and silver. Compulsory working to death 
is here the recognised form of over-work. Only read Diodorus 
Siculus.* Still these are exceptions in antiquity. But as soon 
as people, whose production still moves within the lower forms 
of slave-labour, corvee-labour, &c., are drawn into the whirl- 
pool of an international market dominated by the capitalistic 
mode of production, the sale of their products for export becom- 
ing their principal interest, the civilized horrors of over-work 
are grafted on the barbaric horrors of slavery, serfdom, &c. 
Hence the negro labour in the Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union preserved something of a patriarchal character, so 
long as production was chiefly directed to immediate local con- 
sumption, But in proportion, as the export of cotton became 
of vital interest to these states, the over-working of the negro 
and sometimes the using up of his life in 7 years’ of labour 
became a factor in a calculated and calculating system. It was 
no longer a question of obtaining from him a certain quantity of 
useful products. It was now a question of production of 
surplus-labour itself. So was it also with the corvee, e,g.^ in 
the Danubian Principalities (now Roumania), 

The comparison of the greed for surplus-labour in the 
Danubian Principalities with the same greed in English fac- 
tories has a special interest, because surplus-labour in the 
corvde has an independent and palpable form. 

Suppose the working day consists of 6 hours of necessary 
labour, and 6 hours of surplus-labour. Then the free labourer 

' “ One cannot sec these unfortunates (in the gold mines between Egypt* Ethiopia* 
and Arabia) who cannot even have their bodies clean* or their nal^dness clothed* 
without pitying their miserable lot. 'There is no indulgence* no forbearance for the 
sick* the feeble* the aged* for woman's weakness, AJl must* forced by blows* woik 
on until death puts an end to theii sufferings and thiir disucss ” (“ Diod Sic. Bibl. 

Hibt * lib. 3* 
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gives the capitalist every week 6 x 6 or 3 6 hours ot surplus- 
labour. It is the same as if he worked 3 days in the week for 
himself, and 3 days in the week gratis for the capitalist. But 
this is not evident on the surface. Surplus-labour and neccs- 
sar\’ labour glide one into the other. I can, therefore, express 
the same relationship by saying, <?.^., that the labourer in every 
minute works 30 seconds for himself, and 30 for the capitalist, 
etc. It is otherwise with the corvee. The necessary labour 
which the Wallachian peasant does for his own maintenance is 
distinctly marked off from his surplus-labour on behalf of the 
Boyard. The one he does on his own field, the other on the 
seignorial estate. Both parts of the labour-time exist, there- 
fore, independently, side by side one with the other. In the 
corvee the surplus-labour is accurately marked off from the 
necessary labour. This, however, can make no difference with 
regard to the quantitative relation of surplus-labour to necessary 
labour. Three days’ surplus-labour in the w^eek remain three 
days that yield no equivalent to the labourer himself, whether 
it be called corvee or wage-labour. But in the capitalist the 
greed for surplus-labour appears in the straining after an un- 
limited extension of the working day, in the Boyard more 
simply in a direct hunting after days of corvee. ' 

In the Danubian Principalities the corvde was mixed up with 
rents in kind and other appurtenances of bondage, but it formed 
the most important tribute paid to the ruling class. 'Where 
this was the case, the corvee rarely arose from serfdom ; serfdom 
much more frequendy on the other hand took origin fVom the 
corvee.* This is what took place in the Roumanian provinces. 


^ That which follows refers to the situation in the Roumanian provinces before the 
change effected since the Crimean war. 

- This holds likewise for Germany, and especially for Prussia cast of the Elbe, In 
the 15th century the German peasant was nearly everywhere a man, who, whilst 
subject to certain rents paid in produce and labour was otherv^ise at least 
practica l ly free. The German colonists in Brandenburg, Pomerania, Silebia, and 
Eastern Prussia, were even legally acknowledged as free men. The victory ot the 
nobility in the peasants* war put an end to that. Not only were the conquered South 
German peasants again enslaved. From the middle of the i6th century the peasants 
of Eastern Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, anil Silcsiai and soon after the free 
peasants of Schleswig-Holstein "were degraded to the condition of serfs. (iVlaurei', 
FrOThofe iv. vol., — ^Meitzen, der Boden dos prcusbischen Staat<?- — Tran^en, 
heibeigenschaft in Schles\\ig-Huktuin, — Eo.) 
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Their original mode of production was based on community of 
the soil, but not in the Slavonic or Indian form. Part of the 
land was cultivated in severalty as freehold by the members of 

the community, another part ager publicus — was cultivated 

by them in common. The products of this common labour 
served partly as a reserve fund against bad harvests and other 
accidents, partly as a public store for providing the costs of 
war, religion, and other common expenses. In course of time 
military and clerical dignitaries usurped, along with the com- 
mon land, the labour spent upon it. The labour of the free 
peasants on their common land was transformed into corvde for 
the thieves of the common land. This corvee soon developed 
into a servile relationship existing in point of fact, not in point 
of law, until Russia, the liberator of the world, made it legal 
under pretence of abolishing serfdom. The code of the coiwSe, 
which the Russian General Kisseleff proclaimed in 1831, was of 
course dictated by the Boyards themselves. Thus Russia con- 
quered with one blow the magnates of the Danubian provinces, 
and the applause of liberal erdtins throughout Kuropc. 

According to the “ Reglement organique,” as this code of the 
corvee is called, every Wallachian peasant owes to the so-called 
landlord, besides a mass of detailed payments in kind; (i), 12 
days of general labour; (2), one day of field labour; (3), one 
day of wood carrying. In all, 14 days in the year. With deep 
insight into political economy, however, the working day is not 
taken in its ordinary sense, but as the working day necessary 
to the production of an average daily product; and that average 
daily product is determined in so crafty a way that no Cyclops 
would be done with it in 24 hours. In diy words, the Rfegle- 
ment itself declares with true Russian irony that by 1 2 working 
days one must understand the product of the manual labour of 
36 days, by i day of field labour 3 days, and by i day of wood 
carrying in like manner three times as much. In all, 42 
corv<6e days. To this had to be added the so-called jobagie, 
service due to the lord for extraordinary occasions. In propor- 
tion to the size of its population, every village has to furnish 
annually a definite contingent to the jobagie. This additional 
corvee is estimated at 14 days for each W^allachian peasant. 
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Thus the prescribed corvee amounts to working days yearly. 
But the agricultural year in Wallachia numbers in consequence 
of the severe climate only 210 days, of which for Sundays 
and holidays, 30 on an average for bad weather, together 70 
days, do not count. 140 working days remain. The ratio of 
the corvee to the necessary labour If or 66f % gives a much 
smaller rate of surplus-value than that which regulates the 
labour of the English agricultural or factory labourer. This 
is, however, only the legally prescribed corvee. And in a spirit 
yet more “ liberal ” than the English Factory Acts, the “ Rfegle- 
ment organique '' has known how to facilitate its own evasion. 
After it has made 56 days out of 12, the nominal day’s work of 
each of the 56 corvee days is again so arranged that a portion 
of it must fall on the ensuing day. In one day, e.g., must be 
weeded an extent of land, which, for this work, especially in 
maize plantations, needs twice as much time. The legal day’s 
work for some kinds of agricultural labour is interpretable in 
such a way that the day begins in May and ends in October. 
In Moldavia conditions are still harder. The i 2 corvee days 
of the ‘ Rfe^ement organique ’ cried a Boyard drunk with 
victory, amount to 365 days in the year.”*^ 

If the Rfeglement organique of the Danubian provinces was 
a positive expression of the greed for surplus-labour which 
every paragraph legalised, the English Factory Acts are the 
negative expression of the same greed. These acts curb the 
passion of capital for a limidess draining of labour-power, by 
forcibly limiting the working day by state regulations, made 
by a state that is ruled by capitalist and landlord. Apart from 
the working-class movement that daily grew more threatening, 
the limiting of factory labour was dictated by the same necessity 
which spread guano over the English fields. The same blind 
eagerness for plunder that in the one case exhausted the soil, 
had, in the other, torn up by the roots the living force of the 
nation. Periodical epidemics speak on this point as clearly as 
the diminishing military standard in Germany and France,* 

* Further details are to be fouod in F. Kegnault’s “ Histoire politique et sociale des 
Piincipaut^s Danobiennes. Paris, ZS55. 

•j and within certain limits, exceeding' the medium si^e of their kind, is 

evidence of the prosperity of organic beings. As to man, his bodily height lessens if 
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The Factory Act of 1850 now in force (1867) allows for the 
average working-day 10 hours, i.e., for the first 5 days 12 hours 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., including ^ an hour for breakfast, and 
an hour for dinner, and thus leaving loj working hours, and 
8 hours for Saturday, from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., of which ^ an hour 
is subtracted for breakfast. 60 working hours are left, i oj- for 
each of the first 5 days, y-J- for the last.* Certain guardians of 
these laws are appointed. Factory Inspectors, directly under the 
Home Secretary, whose reports are published half-yearly, by 
order of Parliament. They give regular and official statistics 
of the capitalistic greed for surplus-labour. 

Let us listen, for a moment, to the Factory Inspectors.* 
“ The fraudulent millowner begins work a quarter of an hour 
(sometimes more, sometimes less) before 6 a.m,, and leaves off 
a quarter of an hour (sometimes more, sometimes less) after 
6 p.m. He takes 5 minutes from the beginning and from the 

bis due growth is interfered with, either by physical or social conditions. In all 
European countries in which the conscription holds, since its introduction, the medium 
height of adult men, and generally their fitness for military service, has diminished. 
Before the revolution (1789), the minimum for the infantry in France was 165 centi- 
metres; in 1818 (law of Inarch loth), 157; by the law of 1852, ig 6 c.m.; on the 
average in France more than half are rejected on account of deficient height or bodily 
weakness. The military standard in Saxony was in 1780, 178 c.m. It is now 155. 
In Prussia it is 157- According to the statement of Dr. IMcycr in the Bavarian 
Gazette, May 91^, 18 6a, the result of an average of 9 years is, that in Prussia out of 
1000 conscripts 716 were unfit for military service, 317 because of deficiency in height, 
an d 399 because of bodily defects. . . . Berlin in 1858 could not provide its con- 
tingent of recruits; it was 156 men short.” J. von Liebig: “Die Chemie in ihrer 
Anwendung auf Agrikultur und Physiologie, 1863,” 7th Ed., vol. i., pp. 117, 118. 

I The history of the Factory Act of 1850 will be found in the course of this chapter. 

a I only touch here and there on the period from the beginning of modern industry 
m England to 1845. For this period I refer the reader to Die Lage der arbei- 
tenden Klasse in England, von Friedrich Engels, Leipzig, 184^.” How completely 
Engels understood the nature of the capitalist mode of production is shown by the 
Factory Reports, Reports on Mines, &c., that have appeared since 184^, and how 
wondeHuUy he painted the circumstances in detail is seen on the most superficial 
comparison of his work with the official reports of the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission, published 18 to zo years later (1863— 1867). These deal especially with the 
branches of industry in which the Factory Acts had not, up to 1S62, been introduced, 
in fact are not yet introduced. Here, then, litde or no alteration had been enforced, 
by authority, in the conditions painted by Engels. I borrow my examples chiefly 
from the free trade period after ^848, that age of paradise, of which the commercial 
travellers for the great firm of free trade, blatant as ignorant, tell such fabulous tales. 
For the rest England figures here in the foreground because she is the classic repre- 
sentative of capitalist production, and slie alone has a continuous set of official 
statistics of the things we are considering. 
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end of the half hour nominally allowed for breakfast, and lo 
minutes at the beginning and end of the hour nominally allowed 
for dinner. He works for a quarter of an hour (sometimes 
more, sometimes less) after 2 p.m. on Saturday. Xhus his 


gain IS — 


Before 6 a.m. 

15 minutes 

After 6 p.m. 

15 

>5 

At breakfast time . . 

10 


At dinner time 

20 



60 

13 

Five days — 300 minutes. 



On Saturday before 6 a.m. 

1 5 minutes 

At breakfast time 

10 

33 

After 2 p.m. 

15 

>3 


40 minutes 

Total weekly 

340 minutes 


Or 5 hours and 40 minutes weekly, which multiplied by 50 
working weeks in the year (allowing two for holidays and 
occasional stoppages) is equal to 27 working days.”* 

“Five minutes a day’s increased work, multiplied by weeks, 
are equal to two and a half days of produce in the year.”* 

“ An additional hour a day gained by small instalments before 
6 a.m., after 6 p.m., and at the beginning and end of the times 
nominally fixed for meals, is nearly equivalent to working 13 
months in the year . ”3 

Crises during which production is interrupted and the fac- 
tories work “ short time,” i.^., for only a part of the week, 
naturally do not affect the tendency to extend the working 
day. The less business there is, the more profit has to be made 
on the business done. The less time spent in work, the more 
of that time has to be turned into surplus labour-time. 

' Suggestions, &c., by Mr. L. Horner, Inspector of Factories, in : Factory Regula- 
tions Act. Ordered by the House of Commons lo be piiiitud, 9th August, 1859, 
P* S’ 

* Reports of the Inspector of Factories lor the half year, October, p. 35. 

3 Reports, &c,, 3Qtb April, 1858, p. 9. 
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Thus the Factory Inspector’s report on the period of the 
crisis from 1857 to 1858 : 

“ It may seem inconsistent that there should be any over- 
working at a time when trade is so bad; but that very bad- 
ness leads to the transgression by unscrupulous men, they get 
the extra profit of it. . . . In the last half year, says Leonard 
Horner, 122 mills in my district have been given up; 143 were 
found standing,” yet, overwork is continued beyond the legal 
hours. ^ 

” For a great part of the time,” says Mr. Howell, ^‘owing to 
the depression of trade, many factories were altogether closed, 
and a still greater number were working short time. I continue 
however, to receive about the usual number of complaints that 
half, or three-quarters of an hour in the day, are snatched from 
the workers by encroaching upon the times professedly allowed 
for rest and refreshment. ”=» The same phenomenon was re- 
produced on a smaller scale during the frightful cotton-crisis 
from 1861 to 1865,3 ” It is sometimes advanced by way of 

excuse, when persons are found at work in a factory, either at a 
meal hour, or at some illegal time, that they will not leave the 
mill at the appointed hour, and that compulsion is necessary to 
force them to cease work [cleaning their machinery, &C.3, 
especially on Saturday afternoons. But, if the hands remain in 
a factory after the machinery has ceased to revolve . . . they 
would not have been so employed if sufficient time had been 
set apart specially for cleaning, &c., either before 6 a.m. [sici'] 
or before 2 p.m. on Saturday afternoons. ’N 

X Reports, &c., I. c., p. 43. 

* Reports, See., 1 . c., p. 25. 

3 Reports, &c., for the half year ending 30th April, 1 85 i. Sec Appendix No. z j Re- 
ports, &c., 3tst October, 1862, p. 7, 52, 53. The violations of the Acts became mure 
numerous during the last half year 1863. Cf. Reports, &c., ending 31st October, 
1863, p. 7. 

4 Reports, &c., October 31st, 1S60, p. 23. With what fanaticism, according to the 
evidence of manufacturers given in courts of law, their hands set themselves against 
every interruption in factory labour, the following curious circumstance shows. In 
the beginning of June, 1836, information reached the magistrates of Dewsbury (York- 
shire) that the owners of 8 large mills in the neighbourhood of Batley had violated the 
Factory Acts. Some of these gentlemen were accused of having kept at work 5 boys 
between xz and 15 years of age, from 6 a.m. on Friday to 4 p.m. on the following 
Satiu'day, not allowing them any respite except for meals and one hour for sleep at 
midnight. And these children had to do this ceaseless labour of 30 hours in the 

Capital 3 
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“ The profit to be gained by it (over-working in violation of 
the Act) appears to be, to many, a greater temptation than they 
can resist; they calculate upon the chance of not being found 
out; and when they see the small amount of penalty and costs, 
which those who have been convicted have had to pay, they 
find that if they should be detected there will still be a con- 
siderable balance of gain. . . .* In cases where the additional 
time is gained by a multiplication of small thefts in the course 
of the day, there are insuperable difficulties to the inspectors 
making out a case.”® 

These “small thefts ” of capital from the labourer’s meal and 
recreation time, the factory inspectors also designate as ‘ ‘ petty 
pilferings of minutes, ”3 “ snatching a few minutes, ”4 or, as the 
labourers technically called them, “ nibbling and cribbling at 
meal times. ”5 

It is evident that in this atmosphere the formation of surplus- 
value by surplus-labour, is no secret. “ If you allow me,” said 
a highly respectable master to me, “ to work only ten minutes 
in the day over-time, you put one thousand a year in my 
pocket. “ Moments are the elements of profit.”? 

Nothing is from this point of view more characteristic than 
the designation of the workers who work full time as “ full- 
timers,” and the children under 13 who are only allowed to 
work 6 hours as “ half-timers.” The worker is here nothing 
more than personified labour-time. All individual distinctions 
are merged in those of “ full-timers ” and “ half-timers. ”8 

“ shoddy- hole,"’ as the hole is called, in which the woollen rags are pulled in pieces, 
and where a dense atmosphere of dust, shred^ &C-, forces even the adult workman to 
cover his mouth continu^y with handkerchiefs for the protection of his lungs : The 
accused gratlemen affirm m lieu of taking an oath — as quakers they were too scrupu- 
lously religious to ta k e an oath — ^that they had, in then: great compassion for the 
unhappy children, allowed them four hours for sleep, but the obstinate children 
absolutely would not go to bed. The quaker gentlemen were mulcted in Dry- 

den anticipated these gentry t 

“ Fox full fraught m seeming sanctity. 

That feared an oath, but like the devil would he- 
That look’d like Lent, and had the holy leer. 

And durst not sin 1 before he said his prayer 1 ’’ 

X Rep., 3ist Oct., 1S56, p, 34. 3 1 - c., p. 48. 5 L c-, p. 48. 

* ^ Co P- 35 - ^ ^ 4 1 . c., p. 48. 6 1. c., p. 48 

7 Keport of the Insp., 30th April, iStfo, p. 3S. 

8 This is the official expression both in the ^ctories and in the reports. 
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SECTION 3. — BRANCHES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY WITHOUT 
LEGAL LIMITS TO EXPLOITATION. 

'We have hitherto considered the tendency to the extension of 
the working day, the wer e-wolf’s hunger for surplus-labour in 
a department where the monstrous exactions, not surpassed, 
says an English bourgeois economist, by the cruelties of the 
Spaniards to the American red-skins,^ caused capital at last to 
be bound by the chains of legal regulations. Now, let us cast 
a glance at certain branches of production in which the exploita- 
tion of labour is either free from fetters to this day, or was so 
yesterday. 

Mr. Broughton Charlton, county magistrate, declared, as 
chairman of a meeting held at the Assembly Rooms, Notting- 
ham, on the 14th January, i860, “ that there was an amount 
of privation and suffering among that portion of the population 
connected with the lace trade, unknown in other parts of the 
kingdom, indeed, in the civilized world. Children of 

nine or ten years are dragged from their squalid beds at two, 
three, or four o’clock in the morning and compelled to work for 
a bare subsistence until ten, eleven, or twelve at night, their 
limbs wearing away, their frames dwindling, their faces whiten- 
ing, and their humanity absolutely sinking into a stone-like 

torpor, utterly horrible to contemplate We are not 

surprised that Mr. Mallett, or any other manufacturer, should 

stand forward and protest against discussion Xhe 

system, as the Rev. Montagu Valpy describes it, is one of 
unmitigated slavery, socially, physically, morally, and spiritu- 
ally What can be thought of a town which holds a public 

meeting to petition that the period of labour for men shall be 

diminished to eighteen hours a day.? We declaim 

against the Virginian and Carolinian cotton-planters. Is their 

> “ The cupidity of mill-owners whose cruelties in the pursuit of gain have hardly 
been exceeded by those perpetrated by the Spaniards on the conquest of America in 
the pursuit of gold.” John Wade, History of the Middle and Working Classes, 3rd 
Ed. London, 1835, p. 1 14. The theoictical part of this book, a kind of hand-book ot 
Political Economy, is, considering the time of its publication, original in some parts, 
e.g.» on commeicial crises. 'I'he historical part is, to a great extent, a shameless 
plagiarism of Sir F. M. Eden’s ** History of the Poor,” London, 1799. 
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black-market, their lash, and their barter of human flesh more 
detestable than this slow sacrifice of humanity which takes 
place in order that veils and collars may be fabricated for the 
benefit of capitalists?”* 

The potteries of Staffordshire have, during the last 22 years, 
been the subject of three parliamentary inquiries. The result 
is embodied in Mr. Scriven’s Report of 1841 to the “ Children’s 
Employment Commissioners,” in the report of Dr. Greenhow 
of i860 published by order of the medical officer of the Privy 
Council (Public Health, 3rd Report, 1 12— 1 13), lastly, in the 
report of Mr. Longe of 1862 in the “ First Report of the 
Children’s Employment Commission, of the 13th June, 1863.” 
For my purpose it is enough to take, from the reports of i860 
and 1863, some depositions of the exploited children them- 
selves. From the children we may form an opinion as to the 
adults, especially the girls and women, and that in a branch of 
industry by the side of which cotton-spinning appears an 
agreeable and healthful occupation.® 

William Wood, 9 years old, was 7 years and 10 months when 
he began to work. He “ ran moulds ” (carried ready-moulded 
articles into the drying room, afterwards bringing back the 
empty mould) from the beginning. He came to work every 
day in the week at 6 a.m., and left off about 9 p.m. “ I work 
till 9 o’clock at night six days in the week. I have done so 
seven or eight weeks.” Fifteen hours of labour for a child 7 
years old I J, Murray, 12 years of age, says: “ I turn jigger, 
and run moulds. I come at 6, Sometimes I come at 4. 
I worked all night last night, till 6 o’clock this morning. I 
have not been in bed since the night before last. There were 
eight or nine other boys working last night. All but one have 
come this morning. I get 3 shillings and sixpence. I do not 
get any more for working at night. I worked two nights last 
week. ’ Femyhough, a boy of ten: ” I have not always an 
hour (for dinner). I have only half an hour sometimes; on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. ”3 

* ** Daily Telegraph,” r7th January, i860. 

» Cf. F. Bngels’ l^ge, etc., p. 241^51. 

3 Children’s Employment Commission. First report, etc., 1863. Evidence, p. 16, 

19, iS. ,r j . IT 
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Dr. Greenhow states that the average duration of life in the 
pottery districts of Stoke-on-Trent, and W^olstanton is ex- 
traordinarily short. Although in the district of Stoke, only 
36-6% and in Wolstanton only 30-4% of the adult male 
population above 20 are employed in the potteries, among the 
men of that age in the first district more than half, in the 
second, nearly of the whole deaths are the result of pulmonary 
diseases among the potters. Dr. Boothroyd, a medical 
practitioner at Hanley, says: “ Each successive generation of 
potters is more dwarfed and less robust than the preceding 
one.” In like manner another doctor, Mr. M'Bean: “ Since 
he began to practise among the potters 25 years ago, he had 
observed a marked degeneration especially shown in diminution 
of stature and breadth.” These statements are taken from the 
report of Dr. Greenhow in i860.* 

From thereportof the Commissioners in 1863, the following: 
Dr. J. T. Arledge, senior physician of the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary, says: ” The potters as a class, both men and women, 
represent a degenerated population, both physically and 
morally. They are, as a rule, stunted in growth, ill-shaped, and 
frequently ill-formed in the chest; they become prematurely 
old, and are certainly short-lived; they are phlegmatic and 
bloodless, and exhibit their debility of constitution by obstinate 
attacks of dyspepsia, and disorders of the liver and kidneys, and 
by rheumatism. But of all diseases they are especially prone to 
chest-disease, to pneumonia, phthisis, bronchitis, and asthma. 
One form would appear peculiar to them, and is known as 
potter’s asthma, or potter’s consumption. Scrofula attacking 
the glands, or bones, or other parts of the body, is a disease of 

two-thirds or more of the potters That the ‘ degener- 

cscence ’ of the population of this district is not even greater 
than it is, is due to the constant recruiting from the adjacent 
country, and intermarriages with more healthy races.”* 

Mr. Charles Parsons, late house surgeon of the same institu- 
tion, writes in a letter to Commissioner Longe, amongst other 
things: ” I can only speak from personal observation and not 

* Public Health, 3rd report, etc., p. loa, 104, 105. 
a Child. Empl. Cumm. 1 . Report, p. z4. 
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from statistical data, but I do not hesitate to assert that my in- 
dignation has been aroused again and again at the sight of poor 
children whose health has been sacrificed to gratify the avarice 
of either parents or employers.” He enumerates the causes 
of the diseases of the potters, and sums them up in the phrase, 
“ long hours.” The report of the Commission trusts that “ a 
manufacture which has assumed so prominent a place in the 
whole world, will not long be subject to the remark that its 
great success is accompanied with the physical deterioration, 
wide-spread bodily suffering, and early death of the workpeople 
... by whose labour and skill such great results have been 
achieved.”* And all that holds of the potteries in England is 
true of those in Scotland. 

The manufacture of lucifer matches dates from 1833, from 
the discovery of the method of applying phosphorus to the 
match itself. Since 1 845 this manufacture has rapidly devel- 
oped in England, and has extended especially amongst the 
thickly populated parts of London as well as in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Norwich, Newcastle and Glas- 
gow. With it has spread the form of lockjaw, which a Vienna 
physician in 1 845 discovered to be a disease peculiar to 
lucifer-matchmakers. Half the workers are children under 
thirteen, and young persons under eighteen. The manufacture 
is on account of its unhealthiness and unpleasantness in such 
bad odour that only the most miserable part of the labouring 
class, half-starved widows and so forth, deliver up their 
children to it, “ the ragged, half-starved, untaught children. ”3 

Of the witnesses that Commissioner White examined (1863), 
270 were under 18, 50 under 10, 10 only 8, and 5 only 6 years 
old. A range of the working day from 12 to 1 4 or 15 hours, 
night-labour, irregular meal times, meals for the most part 
taken in the very workrooms that are pestilent with phos- 
phorus. Dante would have found the worst horrors of his 
Inferno surpassed in this manufacture. 

In the manufacture of paper-hangings the coarser sorts are 
printed by machine; the finer by hand (block-printing). The 

* Childzen's Employment Commission, p. aa, and xi. 

» 1. c. p. rfvii. 

3 1 . c. p. liv. 
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most active business months are from the beginning of October 
to the end of April. During this time the work goes on fast 
and furious without intermission from 6 a.m. to lo p.m. or 
further into the night. 

J. Leach deposes; “ Last winter six out of nineteen girls 
were away from ill-health at one time from over-work. I have 
to bawl at them to keep them awake.” Duffy: ” I have 

seen when the children could none of them keep their eyes 
open for the work; indeed, none of us could.” J. Lightbourne 
“Am 13 . . . We worked last winter till 9 (evening), and the 
winter before till 10. I used to cry with sore feet every night 
last winter.” G. Apsden : ‘‘ That boy of mine . . . when he 
was 7 years old I used to carry him on my back to and fro 
through the snow, and he used to have 16 hours a day ... I 
have often knelt down to feed him as he stood by the machine, 
for he could not leave it or stop.” Smith, the managing 
partner of a Manchester factory: ” We (he means his ‘ hands’ 
who work for ‘ us ’) work on, with no stoppage for meals, so 
that the day’s work of lo-^ hours is finished by 4.30 p.m., and 
all after that is overtime.”* (Does this Mr. Smith take no 
meals himself during 10^ hours “We (this same Smith) 
seldom leave off working before 6 p.m. (he means leave off 
the consumption of ‘ our ’ labour-power machines), so that we 
(iterum Crispinus) are really working overtime the whole year 

round For all these, children and adults alike (152 

children and young persons and 140 adults), the average work 
for the last 18 months has been at the very least 7 days, 5 
hours, or hours a week. For the six weeks ending May 
2nd this year (1862), the average was higher — 8 days or 84 
hours a week.” Still this same Mr. Smith, who is so extremely 
devoted to the -piuralis majestatis^ adds with a smile, “ Machine 
work is not great.” So the employers in the block-printing 

' This IS not to be taken in the same sense as our surplus-labour time. These 
gendemen consider lo^ hours of labour as the normal working day, which includes 
of course the normal surplus*labour. After this begins ** overtime ** which is paid a 
little better. It will be seen later that the labour expended during the so-called 
normal day is paid below its value, so that the overtime is simply a capitalist trick 
in order to extort more surplus-labour, which it would still be, even if the labour 
power expended during the normal working day were properly paid. 
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say: “ Hand labour is more healthy than machine-work.” On 
the whole, manufacturers declare with indignation against the 
proposal “ to stop the machines at least during meal times.” 
A clause, says Mr. Otley, manager of a wall-paper factory in 
the Borough, “ which allowed work between, say 6 a.m. and 9 
p.m. . . . would suit us (I) very well, but the factory hours, 6 
a.m. to 6 p.m. are not suitable. Our machine is always 
stopped for dinner. (What generosity!) There is no waste 
of paper and colour to speak of. But,** he adds sympatheti- 
cally, “ I can understand the loss of time not being liked.*’ 
The report of the Commission opines with naivete that the 
fear of some ** leading firms ** of losing time, i.e.^ the time for 
appropriating the labour of others, and thence losing profit 
is not a sufficient reason for allowing children under 13, and 
young persons under 18, working iz to 16 hours per day, to 
lose their dinner, nor for giving it to them as coal and water 
are supplied to the steam-engine, soap to wool, oil to the 
wheel — ^as merely auxiliary material to the instruments of 
labour, during the process of production itself.* 

No branch of industry in England (we do not take into 
account the making ’of bread by machinery recently intro- 
duced) has preserved up to the present day a method of pro- 
duction so archaic, so — ^as we see from the poets of the Roman 
Empire — ^pre-christian, as baking. But capital, as was said 
earlier, is at first indifferent as to the technical character of the 
labour-process; it begins by taking it just as it finds it. 

The incredible adulteration of bread, especially in London, 
was first revealed by the House of Commons Committee ** on 
the adulteration of articles of food” (1855—56), and Dr. 
Hassall’s work, “Adulterations detected.”* The consequence 
of these revelations was the Act of August 6th, i860, “for 
preventing the adulteration of articles of food and drink,” an 
inoperative law, as it naturally shows the tenderest consider- 
ation for every free-trader who determines by the buying or 
selling of adulterated commodities “to turn an honest penny. ”3 

* L c. Evidence, p- 1*3, 134, 135, t^, and $ 4 . 

* Alum finely powdered, or mixed with sal^ is a normal article of commerce bear- 
ing the significant "aw#, of ** bakers’ stuff.** 

^ Soot is a well-known and very energetic form of carbon, and forms a manure 
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The Committee itself formulated more or less naively its con- 
viction that free-trade meant essentially trade with adulter- 
ated, or as the English ingeniously put it, “ sophisticated ** 
goods. In fact this kind of sophistry knows better than 
Protagoras how to make white black, and black white, and 
better than the Eleatics how to demonstrate ad oculos that 
everything is only appearance.* 

At all events the committee had directed the attention of 


the public to its “ daily bread,** and therefore to the baking 
trade. At the same time in public meetings and in petitions 
to parliament rose the cry of the London journeymen bakers 
against their over- work, &c. Xhe cry was so urgent that Mr. 
H. S. Tremenheere, also a member of the Commission of 1863 
several times mentioned, was appointed Royal Commissioner 
of Inquiry. His report,* together with the evidence given, 
roused not the heart of the public but its stomach. English- 
men, always well up in the Bible, knew well enough that man, 
unless by elective grace a capitalist, or landlord, or sinecurist, 
is commanded to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, but 
they did not know that he had to eat daily in his bread a certain 
quantity of human perspiration mixed with the discharge of 
abcesses, cobwebs, dead black-beetles, and putrid German yeasty 
without counting alum, sand, and other agreeable mineral in- 
gredients. Without any regard to his holiness, Freetrade, the 
free baking-trade was therefore placed under the supervision 


Aat capitalistic chimney-sweeps sell to Engrlish farmers. Now in i86z the British 
juryman had in a law-suit to decide whether soot, with which, unknown to the buyer, 
90 % of dust and sand are mixed, is genuine soot in the commercial sense or adultct- 
ated soot in the legal sense. The “ amis du commerce ” decided it to be genuine 
commercial soot, and non-suited the plaintiif farmer, who had in addition to pay the 
costs of the suit. 

* The^ French chemist, Chevallier, in his treatise on the “ sophistications *’ of 
commodities, enum^tes for many of the 600 or more articles which he passes in 
leview, zo, 20, 30 different methods of adulteration. He adds that he does not know 
all the methods, and does not mention all that he knows. He gives 6 kinds of 
adulteration of sugar, 9 of olive oil, 10 of butter, tz of salt, 19 of milk, 20 of bread, 
Z3 of brandy, 24 of meal, z8 of chocolate, 30 of wine, 32 of coffee, etc. Even God 
Almighty does not escape this fate. See Ronard de Card, on the falsification of the 
materials of the Sacrament. (IDe la falsification des substances sacramentclles. 
Park, 1856.) 

* Report, dec , relating to the grievances complained of by the journeyman bjJkcfs^ 
&c., London, x86z,** and ** Second Report, drc., London, 1863.’* 

Capital Y ^ 
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of the State inspectors (Close of the Parliamentary session of 
1 563), and by the same Act of Parliament, work from 9 in tlie 
evening to 5 in the morning was forbidden for journeymen 
bakers under 18. The last clause speaks volumes as to the 
over-work in this old-fashioned, homely line of business. 

“ The work of a London journeyman baker begins, as a rule, 
at about eleven at night. At that hour he ‘ makes the dough,’ 
— a laborious process, which lasts from half-an-hour to three 
quarters of an hour, according to the size of the batch or the 
labour bestowed upon it. He then lies down upon the knead- 
ing-board, which is also the covering of the trough in which 
the dough is ‘ made;’ and with a sack under him, and another 
rolled up as a pillovv^ he sleeps for about a couple of hours. 
He is then engaged in a rapid and continuous labour for about 
five hours — throwing out the dough, ‘ scaling it off,’ moulding 
it, putting it into the oven, preparing and baking rolls and 
fancy bread, taking the batch bread out of the oven, and up 
into the shop, &c., &c. The temperature of a bakehouse ranges 
from about 75 to upwards of 90 degrees, and in the smaller 
bakehouses approximates usually to the higher rather than to 
the lower degree of heat. When the business of making the 
bread, rolls, &c., is over, that of its distribution begins, and a 
considerable proportion of the journeymen in the trade, after 
working hard in the manner described during the night, are 
upon their legs for many hours during the day, carrying bas- 
kets, or wheeling hand-carts, and sometimes again in the bake- 
house, leaving off work at various hours between i and 6 p.m. 
according to the season of the year, or the amount and nature 
of their master’s business; while others are again engaged in 
the bakehouse in ‘ bringing out ’ more batches until late in the 
afternoon.* . . . During what is called ‘ the London season,’ the 
operatives belonging to the ‘ full-priced ’ bakers at the West 
End of the town, generally begin work at 1 1 p.m., and are en- 
gaged in making the bread, with one or two short (sometimes 
very short) intervals of rest, up to 8 o’clock the next morning. 
They are then engaged all day long, up to 4, 5, 6, and as late 
as 7 o dock in the evening carrying out bread, or sometimes in 

* L c. First Report, &c., p. vi. 
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the afternoon in the bakehouse again, assisting in the biscuit- 
baking. They may have, after they have done their work, 
sometimes five or six, sometimes only four or five hours’ sleep 
before they begin again. On Fridays they always begin 
sooner, some abo^it ten o’clock, and continue in some cases, at 
work, either in making or delivering the bread up to 8 p.m. on 
Saturday night, but more generally up to 4 or 5 o’clock, 
Sunday morning. On Sundays the men must attend twice or 
three times during the day for an hour or two to make pre- 
parations for the next day’s bread The men employed 

by the underselling masters (who sell their bread under the 
‘full price,’ and who, as already pointed out, comprise three- 
fourths of the London bakers) have not only to work on the 
average longer hours, but their work is almost entirely confined 
to the bakehouse. The underselling masters generally sell their 
bread ... in the shop. If they send it out, which is not common, 
except as supplying chandlers’ shops, they usually employ other 
hands for that purpose. It is not their practice to deliver bread 
from house to house. Towards the end of the week . . . the 
men begin on Thursday night at lo o’clock, and continue on 
with only slight intermission until late on Saturday evening,” ^ 
Even the bourgeois intellect understands the position of the 
“ underselling ” masters. “ The unpaid labour of the men was 
made the source whereby the competition was carried on.”* 
And the ” full-priced ” baker denounces his underselling com- 
petitors to the Commission of Inquiry as thieves of foreign 
labour and adulterators. “ They only exist now by first de- 
frauding the public, and next getting i 8 hours’ work out of 
their men for 11 hours’ wages. ”3 

The adulteration of bread and the formation of a class of 
bakers that sells the bread below the full price, date from the 
beginning of the i8th century, from the time when the 
corporate character of the trade was lost, and the capitalist in 
the form of the miller or flour-factor, rises behind the nominal 
master baker .4 Thus was laid the foundation of capitalistic 

* 1 . c. p. Ixxi. 4 Georgfe Read, The History of Baking', London, i8^8, p. x6. 

3 Report (First) See. Evidence of the “ full-priced ’* baker Cheeseman, p. loS. 

4 George Read, 1. c. At the end of the X7th and the beginning of the i8th centuries 
the factors (agents) that crowded into every possible trade 'were still denouiiied as 
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production in this trade, of the unlimited extension of the 
working day and of night labour, although the latter only 
since 1824 gained a serious footing, even in London.^ 

After what has just been said, it will be understood that the 
Report of the Commission classes journeymen bakers among 
the short-lived labourers, who, having by good luck escaped the 
normal decimation of the children of the working-class, rarely 
reach the age of 42. Nevertheless, the baking trade is always 
overwhelmed widi applicants. The sources of the supply of 
these labour-powers to London are Scotland, the western agri- 
cultural districts of England, and Germany. 

In the years 1858—60, the journeymen bakers in Ireland 
organised at their own expense great meetings to agitate 

against night and Sunday work. The public c.g.y at the 

Dublin meeting in May, i860 — took their part with Irish 
warmth. As result of this movement, day labour alone was 
successfully established in "Wexford, Kilkenny, Clonmel, 
Waterford, &c. “ In Limerick, where the grievances of the 

journeymen are demonstrated to be excessive, the movement 
has been defeated by the opposition of the master bakers, the 
miller bakers being the greatest opponents. The example of 
Limerick led to a retrogression in Ennis and Tipperary. In 
Cork, where the strongest possible demonstration of feeling 
took place, the masters, by exercising their power of turning the 
men out of employment, have defeated the movement. In 
Dublin, the master bakers have offered the most determined 
opposition to the movement, and by discountenancing as much 
as possible the journeymen promoting it, have succeeded in 
leading the men into acquiescence in Sunday work and night 
work, contrary to the convictions of the men.*'* 

The Committee of the English Government, which Govern- 
ment, in Ireland, is armed to the teeth, and generally knows 
how to show it, remonstrates in mild, though funereal, tones 

' public nuisances.’* Thus tie Giand Jury at the quarter session of the Justices of 
the Peace for the County of Somersel^ addressed a presentment to the Lower House 
which, amongr oth^ things^ states, “ that these factors of Blackwell Hall are a Public 
Nuisance and Prejudice to the Clothing Trade, and ought to be put down as a 
Nuisance The case of our English Wool, London, x6Sr, p- 6, 7- 

* First Report^ &c. 

* Report of Comnuctee on the Baking Trade m Ireland for iSdz- 
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with the implacable master bakers of Dublin, Limerick, Cork, 
&c, : “The Committee believe that the hours of labour are 
limited by natural laws, which cannot be violated with im- 
punity. That for master bakers to induce their workmen, by 
the fear of losing employment, to violate their religious con- 
victions and their better feelings, to disobey the laws of the 
land, and to disregard public opinion (this all refers to Sunday 
labour), is calculated to provoke ill-feeling between workmen 
and masters, . . . and affords an example dangerous to religion, 
morality, and social order. . . . The Committee believe that 
any constant work beyond 12 hours a-day encroaches on the 
domestic and private life of the working man, and so leads to 
disastrous moral results, interfering with each man’s home, and 
the discharge of his family duties as a son, a brother, a husband, 
a father. That work beyond 12 hours has a tendency to 
undermine the health of the working man, and so leads to 
premature old age and death, to the great injury of families of 
working men, thus deprived of the care and support of the 
head of the family when most required.”* 

So far, we have dealt with Ireland. On the other side of 
the channel, in Scotland, the agricultural labourer, the plough- 
man, protests against his 13—14 hours' work in the most in- 
clement climate, with 4 hours' additional work on Sunday (in 
this land of Sabbatarians 1)», whilst, at the same time, three 
railway men are standing before a London coroner's jury — a 
guard, an engine-driver, a signalman. A tremendous railway 
accident has hurried hundreds of passengers into another 
world. The negligence of the employes is the cause of the 


* L c. 

* Public meeting' of agricultural labourers at Lass'wade, near Edinburgh, January 
^h, 1866. (See “ Workman’s Advocate,” January 13 th, 1866.) The formation 
unce the ^ose of 1865 of a Trades* Union among tlie agricultural labouiezs at first in 
Scotland is a historic event. In one of the most oppressed agricultural districts of 
England, Buckinghamshire, the labourers, in March, 1867, made a great strike for 
the raising of tlwir weekly wage from 9— >zo shillings to 13 shillings. (It will be seen 
from the preceding passage that the movement of the English agricultural proletariat, 
entirdy crushed since the suppression of its 'violent manifestations after 1830, and 
especi^y since the introduction of the new Poor La'ws, begins again in the sixties, 
until it becomes finally epoch-making in 187a. I return to this in the and \oluine, 
as -well as to the blue books that have appeared since t867 on the position of tlie Eng- 
lish land labourers. Addendum to the 3rd ed.) 
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misfortune. They declare "v^ith one voice before the jury that 
ten or twelve ^ears before, their labour only lasted eight hours 
a-day. During the last five or six years it had been screwed 
up to 14, iS, and cc hours, and under a specially severe pres- 
sure of holiday-makers, at times of excursion trains, it often 
lasted for 40 or yo hours without a break. They were ordinary 
men, not Cyclops. At a certain point their labour-power 
failed. Torpor seized them. Their brain ceased to think, 
their eyes to see. The thoroughly “ respectable ” British jury- 
men answered by a verdict that sent them to the next assizes on 
a charge of manslaughter, and, in a gentle “ rider ” to their 
X’erdict, expressed the pious hope that the capitalistic magnates 
of the railways would, in future, be more extravagant in the 
purchase of a sumcient quantity of labour-power, and more 
“ abstemious,” more “ self-denying,” more ** thrifty,’* in the 
draining of paid labour-power. ^ 

From the motley crowd of labourers of all callings, ages, 
sexes, that press on us more busily than the souls of the slain 
on Ulysses, on whom — ^without referring to the blue books 
under their arms — ^we see at a glance the mark of over-work, 
let us take two more figures whose striking contrast proves 
that before capital all men are alike — a milliner and a black- 
smith. 


* " Re^Tiolds’ NeTTspaper,” January, iS66. — Every we^ this same paper has 
under the sensational headings, “ Fearful and fatal accidents,*’ “Appalling tragedies,” 
&c., a vrhole list of fresh railway catastrophes. On these an eznplo-y 6 on the North 
Staffordshire line comments : '* Everyone ^lows the consequences that may occur if 
the driver and fireman of a locomotive engine are not continually on the look-out. 
How can that be expected from a man who has been at such work for 29 or 30 hour^ 
exposed to the weather, and without zest. Xhe following is an example which is of 
very frequent occurrence : — One fireman commenced work on the hlonday morning 
at a very early hour. When he had finished what is called a day’s work, he had 

been on duty 14 hours 5c minutes. Before he had tim e to get his tea, he was again 
caded on for duty. . . . Xhe next time he finished he had been on duty 14 hours 
25 minutes, making a total of 29 hours 15 minutes without intermission. Xhe rest 
of the week’s work was made up as follows: — Wednesday, 15 hours$ Xhursday, 15 
hours 35 min utes; Friday, 14^ hours; Saturday, 14 hours 10 minutes, malcing a 
total for the Week of 8S hours 40 minutes. Now, sir, fancy his astonishment on 
being jaid 6^ da^ s for the whole. Xhinking it was a mistake, he applied to the time> 
keeper, . . . and inquired what they considered a day’s work, and was told 13 hours 
for a goods man (/.e., 78 hours). ... He then asked for what he had made over and 
above ti^ 78 hours per week, but was refused. However, he was at last toH they 
would give him another quarter, *.e., lod.” L c., 4th February, 1866. 
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In the last week of June, 1863, all the London daily papers 
published a paragraph with the “ sensational heading, 
“ Death from simple over-work/’ It dealt with the death of 
the milliner, Mary Anne Walkley, 20 years of age, employed in 
a highly-respectable dressmaking establishment, exploited by a 
lady with the pleasant name of Elise. The old, often-told 
story, ^ was once more recounted. This girl worked, on an 
average, 16^ hours, during the season often 30 hours, without a 
break, whilst her failing labour-power was revived by occasional 
supplies of sherry, port, or coffee. It was just now the height 
of the season. It was necessary to conjure up in the twinkling 
of an eye the gorgeous dresses for the noble ladies bidden to 
the ball in honour of the newly-imported Princess of Wales. 
Mary Anne Walkley had worked without intermission for 2 6-|- 
hours, with 60 other girls, 30 in one room, that only afforded ^ 
of the cubic feet of air required for them. At night, they slept 
in pairs in one of the stifling holes into which the bedroom was 
divided by partitions of board.^ And this was one of the best 
millinery establishments in London. Mary Anne Walkley fell 
ill on the Friday, died on Sunday, without, to the astonish- 
ment of Madame Elise, having previously completed the work 
in hand. The doctor, Mr. Keys, called too late to the death- 

* Cf. F. Engels. l.c., pp. 253, *54. 

* Dr. l^theby. Consulting Physician of the Board of Health, declared : " The mini- 

mum of air for each adult ought to be in a sleeping room 300, and in a dwelling room 
500 cubic feet.*’ Dr. Richardson, Senior Physician to one of the I.ondon Hospitals : 
“With needlewomen of all kinds, including milliners, dressmakers, and ordinary 
sempstresses, there ^ three miseries — over-work, deficient air, and either deficient 
food or deficient digestion. . . . Needlework, in the main, ... is infinitely better 
adapted to women than to men. But the mischiefs of the trade, in tlie metropolis 
especially, are that it » monopolised by some twenty-six capitalists, who, nii d pr 
the advantages that spring from capital, can bring in capital to force economy out 
of labour. This power tells throughout the whole class. If a dressmaker can get 
a little circle of customers, such is the competition that, in her home, she must 
work to the death to hold together, and this same over- work she most of necessity 
in^ct on any who may assist her. If she fail, or do not try independently, she must 
pin an establishment^ where her labour is not less, but where her money is safe. 
Placed thus, slu becomes a mere slave, tossed about with the variations of society. 
Now at home, in one room, starving, or near to it, then engaged 15, x6, aye, even xS 
hours out of the 24^ air that is scarcely tolerable, and on food which, even if it 

re good, cannot be digested in the absence of pure air. On these victims, consump- 
toon, which is purely a disease of bad air, feeds.” Dr. Richardson : “ Work and 
Overwork,” in “ Social Science Review,” iSth July, 1863. 
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bed, duly bore ^witness before the coroner’s jury that “ Mary 
Anne Walkley had died from long hours of work in an over- 
crowded workroom, and a too small and badly-ventilated bed- 
room.' In order to give the doctor a lesson in good manners, 
the coroner’s jury thereupon brought in a verdict that “ the 
deceased had died of apoplexy, but there was reason to fear 
that her death had been accelerated by over-work in an over- 
crowded workroom, &c.” “ Our white slaves,’* cried the 

“ Morning Star,” the organ of the free-traders, Cobden and 
Bright, our white slaves, who are toiled into the grave, for 
the most part silently pine and die.**^ 

** It is not in dressmakers’ rooms that working to death is 
the order of the day, but in a thousand other places; in every 
place I had almost said, where * a thriving business * has to be 
done. . . . We will take the blacksmith as a type. If the 
poets were true, there is no man so hearty, so merry, as 
the blacksmith; he rises early and strikes his sparks before 
the sun; he eats and drinks and sleeps as no other man. 
Working in moderation, he is, in fact, in one of the best of 
human positions, physically speaking. But we follow him into 
the city or town, and we see the stress of work on that strong 
man, and what then is his position in the dealdi-rate of his 
country. In Marylebone, blacksmiths die at the rate of 3 1 per 
thousand per annum, or r i above the mean of the male adults 
of the country in its entirety. The occupation, instinctive 

^ ** Morning Star,” 23rd June, 1863, — The** Times” made use of the circumstance 
to defend the American slave owners against Bright, &c. ‘‘ Very many of us think,” 

says a lead e r of July and, 1S63, ** that^ while we work our own young women to 
datfa, xrsing the scourge of starvation, instead of the crack of the whip, as the instru- 
ment of compulsion, we have scarcely a right to hound on fixe and slaughter against 
families who were bom slave owners, and whoi, at feasts feed their slaves well, and 
work them lightly-” In the same manner, the Standard,*” a Tory organ, fell foul 
of the Rev. N^ewman Hail : “ He excommunicated the slave owners, but prays with 
the fi ne folk who, without remorse, make the omnibus drivers and conductors of 
I^ondon, &c., work r6 hours a-day for the wages of a dog/* Finally, spake the oracle, 
Thomas Carlyle, of whom I wrote, in xS^o, Zum ^Feufel ist der Genius, der ICultus 
ist geblicben.”” In a short parable, be reduces the one great event of contemporary 
history, the American civil war, to this level, that the Peter of the North wants to 
break the bead of the Paul of the South with all hia might, because the Peter of the 
North hires his labour by the day, and the Paul of the South hires his by the life. 
Q* Macmillan’s Magazine.” Ilias Americana in nuce- August^ 1863.) Thu^ the 
bubble of Tory sympathy for the urban workers — by no means for the rural — ^has 
buxst at last. The sum of all is— slavery 1 
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almost as a portion of human art, unobjectionable as a branch 
of human industry, is made by mere excess of work, the de- 
stroyer of the man. tie can strike so many blows per day, walk 
so many steps, breathe so many breaths, produce so much 
work, and live an average, say of fifty years; he is made to 
strike so many more blows, to walk so many more steps, to 
breathe so many more breaths per day, and to increase alto- 
gether a fourth of his life. He meets the effort; the result is, 
that producing for a limited time a fourth more work, he dies 
at 37 for 


SECTION 4.— DAY AND NIGHT WORK. THE RELAY SYSTEM. 

Constant capital, the means of production, considered from 
the standpoint of the creation of surplus-value, only exist to 
absorb labour, and with every drop of labour a proportional 
quantity of surplus-labour, "While they fail to do this, their 
mere existence causes a relative loss to the capitalist, for they 
represent during the time they lie fallow, a useless advance of 
capital. And this loss becomes positive and absolute as soon 
as the intermission of their employment necessitates additional 
outlay at the recommencement of work. The prolongation of 
the working day beyond the limits of the natural day, into 
the night, only acts as a palliative. It.quenches only in a slight 
degree the vampire thirst for the living blood of labour. To 
appropriate labour during all the 24 hours of the day is, there- 
fore, Ae inherent tendency of capitalist production. But as it 
is physically impossible to exploit the same individual labour- 
power constantly during the night as well as the day, to over- 
come this physical hindrance, an alternation becomes necessary 
between the workpeople whose powers are exhausted by day, 
and those who are used up by night. This alternation may be 
effected in various ways; e.g.^ it may be so arranged that part 
of the workers are one week employed on day work, the next 
week on night work. It is well known that this relay system, 
this alternation of two sets of workers, held full sway in the 
full-blooded youth-time of the English cotton manufacture, and 

< Dr. Richardson, 1. c. 
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that at the present time it still flourishes, among others, in the 
cotton spinning of the IVloscow district. This 24 hours’ pro- 
cess of production exists to-day as a system in many of the 
branches of industry of Great Britain that are still “ free,” in 
the blast-furnaces, forges, plate-rolling mills, and other metal- 
lurgical establishments in England, "Wales, and Scotland. The 
working time here includes, besides the 24 hours of the 6 
working days, a great part also of the 24 hours of Sunday. 
The workers consist of men and women, adults and children 
of both sexes. The ages of the children and young persons run 
through all intermediate grades, from 8 (in some cases from 6) 
to 18.* 

In some branches ot industry, the girls and women work 
through the night together with the males.* 

Placing on one side the generally injurious influence of night- 
labour ,3 the duration of the process of production, unbroken 


* Childzen'a Employment Commission. Third Report. X.ondon, 1864, p. it., v., ti. 

a ** Both in StafPordshire and in South Wales young- g^ls and -women are employed 
on the pit banks and on the coke heaps, not only by day but also by tiight. This 
practice has been often noticed n Reports presented to Parliament, as being attended 
-with great and notorious e-vils. These females employed -with the men, hardly dis- 
tinguished ftrom them in their dress, and begrimed -with dirt and smoke, are exposed 
to the deterioration of character, arising from the loss of self-respect, which can 
hardly fail to follow from their unfeminine occupation.** (L. c. X94., p. sen. Cf. 
Fourth Report (1865), Si, p. xiii.) It is the same in glass-works. 

3 A steel manofectuxer who employs children in night-labour remarked : ** It 
seems but natural that boys who -work at night cannot sleep and get proper rest by 
day, but will be running about.** ( 1 . c. Fourth Report, 63, p. xiii.) On the import- 
ance of sunlight for the maintenanoe and gro-wth of the b^y, a physician -writes; 
** XJght also acts upon the tissues of the body directly in bardenmg them and supporting 
their riastimty. The muscles of animals, when they are depri-ved of a proper amount 
of light, become soft and inelastic, the nervous power loses its tone from defective 

stimulation, and the elaboration all growth seems to be perverted In 

the case of children, constant access to plenty of light during the day, and to the 
direct rays of the sxm for a part of it, is most essential to health. Light assists in the 
elaboration of good plastic blood, and hardens the fibre after it has been laid down. 
It also acts as a stimulus upon the organs of s^ht, and by tbis means brings about 
more activity in the various cerebral funenons.*’ IDr. W. Strange, Senior Physician 
of the Worcester General Hospital, ftom whose -work on ** Health ** (1864} t-hia 
passage is taken, writes in a letter to hdr. White, one of the commissioners ; “ 1 have 
had opportunities formerly, when in Lancashire of observing the effects of night-work 
upon children, and I have no hesitation in saying, contrary to what some employers 
were fond of asserting, those children who -were subjected to it socm suffered in t-Hw 
health.’* c. 284., p. 55 *) That such a question should furnish the material of 
seriom coatroversy, sho-ws plamly how capitalist production on brain - 

functsons of capitalists and their retainers. 
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during the 24 hours, offers very welcome opportunities of 
exceeding the limits of the normal working day, e.g.^ in the 
branches of industry already mentioned, which are of an ex- 
ceedingly fatiguing nature; the official working day means for 
each worker usually 1 2 hours by night or day. But the over- 
work beyond this amount is in many cases, to use the words of 
the English official report, “ truly fearful.” * 

It is impossible,” the report continues, “ for any mind to 
realise the amount of work described in the following passages 
as being performed by boys of from 9 to 1 2 years of age .... 
without coming irresistibly to the conclusion that such abuses 
of the power of parents and of employers can no longer be 
allowed to exist. ”2^ 

“ The practice of boys working at all by day and night 
turns either in the usual course of things, or at pressing times, 
seems inevitably to open the door to their not unfrequently 
working unduly long hours. These hours are, indeed, in some 
cases, not only cruelly but even incredibly long for children. 
Amongst a number of boys it will, of course, not unfrequently 
happen that one or more are from some cause absent. "When 
this happens, their place is made up by one or more boys, 
who work in the other turn. That this is a well understood 
system is plain . . . from the answer of the manager of 
some large rolling-mills, who, when I asked him how the 
place of the boys absent from their turn was made up, * I 
daresay, sir, you know that as well as I do,’ and admitted the 
fact. ”3 

“ At a rolling-mill where the proper hours were from 6 a.m. 
to 5J p.m., a boy worked about four nights every week till 

p.m. at least . . , and this for six months. Another, at 9 
years old, sometimes made three 12-hour shifts running, and, 
when 10, has made two days and two nights running.” A 
third, “now 10 . . . worked from 6 a.m. till 12 p.m. three 
nights, and till 9 p.m, the other nights,” “ Another, now 13, 

. . . worked from 6 p.m. till I2 noon next day, for a week 
together, and sometimes for three shifts together, e.g., from 
Monday morning till Tuesday night.” “ Another, now 12, 

* L c. S 7 » P> 3cii. a 1, c. Fourth Repoic (1865), 58^ p. xu. 3 1. c. 
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has worked in an iron foundry at Stavely from 6 a.m. till 12 
p.m. for a fortnight on end ; could not do it anymore.’ * “George 
Allinsworth, age 9, came here as cellar-boy last Friday; next 
morning we had to begin at 3, so I stopped here all night. 
Live five miles off. Slept on the floor of the furnace, over 
head, with an apron under me, and a bit of a jacket over me. 
The two other days I have been here at 6 a.m. Aye! it is hot 
in here. Before I came here I was nearly a year at the same 
work at some works in the country. Began there, too, at 3 on 
Saturday morning — always did, but was very gain [near] home, 
and could sleep at home. Other days I began at 6 in the 
morning, and gi’en over at 6 or 7 in the evening ” &c.* 

* 1 . C-, p- xiii. The degree of culture of these “ labour-powers ” must natupEilly be 
such as appears in the following dialogues with one of the commissioners: Jeremiah 
Haynes^ age 12 — Four times four is 8 $ 4 fours are i 5 . A king is him that has all the 
money and gold. We have a King (told it is a Queen), they call her the Princess 
Alnandza. Told that she married the Queen*s son. The Queen^s son is the Princess 
Alexandra. A Princess is a man.” William Turner, age la — Don’t live in £ng- 
land. Think it tr a country, but didn^t know before.” John Morris, age 14 — 
” Have heard say that God made the world, and that all the people was drownded 
but one 5 heard say that one was a little bird.” William Smith, age 15 — God 
made man, man made woman.” Edward Taylor, age 15 — “ Do not know of Lon- 
don.’* Henry JVfatthewman, age 17 — ** Had been to chaj^, but missed a good many 
rimes lately. One name that they preached about was Jesus Christ, but I cannot 
say any others;, and I cannot tell anything about him. He was not killed, but died 
like other people. He was not the same as other people in some ways, because he 
was religious in some way^ and others isn*t.*’ (L c. p. xv.) “The devil is a good 
person. I don’t know wh^ he lives.” “ Christ was a wicked man.” “ This girl spelt 
God as dog, and did not know the name of the queen.” (“ Ch- Employment Comm. 
V. Report, 1866,** p. 55, n. 278.} The same system obtains in the glass and paper 
works as in the me^lurgical, alr^dy cited. In the paper factories, where the paper 
IS made by machinery, night-work is the rule for all processes, except rag-sorting. 
In some cases night-work, by relays, is carried on incessantly through the whole week, 
usually &om Sunday night until midnight of the following Saturday. Those who are 
on day-work work 5 days of ra, and 1 day of 18 hours j those on night-work 5 nights of 
Z2, and X of 6 hours in each week. In other cases each set works 24 houxa consecu- 
tively on alternate days, one set working 6 hours on Monday, and x8 on Saturday 
to m a k e up the 24 hours. In other erases an intermediate system prevails, by which 
all employed on the paper-making machinery work X5 or x6 hours every day in 
week. This system, says Commissioner X^rd, “ seems to combine all the evils of 
both the X2 hours* and the 24 hours* relays.” Children under 13, young persons under 
x8, and women, work under this night system. Sometimes under the X2 hours* 
system they are obliged, on account of the non-appearance of those that ought to 
relievs them, to work a double turn of 24 hours. The evidence proves that boys and 
girls very ofen work over-tim^ which, not unfrequently, extends to 24 or even 36 
hours of uninterrupted toil. In the continuous and unvarying process of glazing are 
found girls of X2 who work the whole month X4 hours a day, without any regular 
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Let us now hear how capital itself regards this 24 hours' 
system. The extreme forms of the system, its abuse in the 
“ cruel and incredible " extension of the working day are 
naturally passed over in silence. Capital only speaks of the 
system in its “ normal ” form. 

Messrs. Naylor & Vickers, steel manufacturers, who employ 
between 600 and 700 persons, among whom only 10 per cent, 
are under 18, and of those, only 20 boys under 18 work in 
night sets, thus express themselves : “ The boys do not suffer 
from the heat. The temperature is probably from 86° to 
90° . . . . At the forges and in the rolling-mills the hands 
work night and day, in relays, but all the other parts of the 
work are day work, /.<?., from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. In the forge the 
hours are from 12 to 12. Some of the hands always work in 
the night, without any alternation of day and night work. . 
.... We do not find any difference in the health of those 
who work regularly by night and those who work by day, and 
probably people can sleep better if they have the same period 

of rest than if it is changed About 20 of the boys 

under the age of 1 8 work in the night sets We could 

not well do without lads under 18 working by night. The 
objection would be the increase in the cost of production. 
.... Skilled hands and the heads in every department are 
difficult to get, but of lads we could get any number. . . 
. . . But from the small proportion of boys that we employ 
the subject (f.c., of restrictions on night work) is of little im- 
portance or interest to us."* 

Mr. J. Kllis, one of the firm of Messrs. John Brown & Co., 
steel and iron works, employing about 3000 men and boys, part 
of whose operations, namely, iron and heavier steel work, goes 
on night and day by relays, states “ that in the heavier steel 
work one or two boys are employed to a score or two men.” 
Their concern employs upwards of 500 boys under 1 8, of whom 
about ^ or 1 70 are under the age of 1 3. W'ith reference to the 

relief or cessataon beyond 3 or, ac most, 3 breaks of half-an-hour each for meals.” In 
some miUs, ’where regular night-work has been entirely given up, over-work goes on 
to a temble extent, and that often in the dirtiest, and in the hottest, and in the 
most monotonous of the various processes.” Ch Employment Comm. Report 
IV., 1865,'* p zxxviii. and xxxix.) o Fouith Report, fire, 1865, 79, p. xvi. 
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proposed alteration of the law, Mr. Ellis says: “ I do not think 
It would be very objectionable to require that no person under 
the age of 1 8 should work more than 1 2, hours in the 24, But 
we do not think that any line could be drawn over the age of 
1 2, at which boys could be dispensed with for night work. But 
we would sooner be prevented from employing boys under the 
age of I3 j or even so high as 14, at aU, than not be allowed to 
employ boys that we do have at night. Those boys who 
work in the day sets must take their turn in the night sets also, 
because the men could not work in the night sets only; it 

would ruin their health We think, however, that 

night work in alternate weeks is no harm. (Messrs. Naylor & 
Vickers, on the other hand, in conformity with the interest of 
their business, considered that periodically changed night- 
labour might possibly do more harm than continual night- 
labour.*) We find the men who do it, as well as the others who 

do other work only by day Our objections to not 

allowing boys under 1 8 to work at night, would be on account 
of the increase of expense, but this is the only reason. (What 
cynical naivete!) We think that the increase would be more 
than the trade, with due regard to its being successfully carried 
out, could fairly bear. (What mealy-mouthed phraseology!) 
Labour is scarce here, and might fall short if there were such a 
regulation.” (i^-, Ellis Brown be Co. might fall into the fatal 
perplexity of being obliged to pay labour-power its full value.) * 
The ** Cyclops Steel and Iron Works,” of Messrs. Cammell 
8 c Co., are conducted on the same large scale as those of the 
above mentioned John Brown & Co. The managing director 
had handed in his evidence to the Government Commissioner, 
IVIr. W^hite, in writing. X.ater he found it convenient to sup- 
press the IVIS. when it had been returned to him for revision. 
M!r. W^hite, however, has a good memory. He remembered 
quite clearly that for the Messrs. Cyclops the forbidding of the 
night-labour of children and young persons ” would be im- 
possible, it would be tantamount to stopping their worl^,” and 
yet their business employs little more ^an 6 % of boys under 
18, and less than i % under i:3.» 

* L c. So» p. xvi. 


* L c. 83, p. xvii. 
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On the same subject Mr, E. F. Sanderson, of the firm of 
Sanderson, Bros., St Co., steel rolling-mills and forges, Atter- 
cliffe, says: “ Great difficulty would be caused by preventing 
boys under 1 8 from working at night. The chief would be the 
increase of cost from employing men instead of boys. I cannot 
say what this would be, but probably it would not be enough 
to enable the manufacturers to raise the price of steel, and con- 
sequently it would fall on them, as of course the men (what 
queer-headed folkl) would refuse to pay it,” Mr. San- 
derson does not know how much he pays the children, but 
** perhaps the younger boys get from 4s. to 5s. a week. . . . 
The boys* work is of a kind for which the strength of the boys 
IS generally (‘ generally,* of course not always) quite sufficient, 
and consequently there would be no gain in the greater strength 
of the men to counterbalance the loss, or it would be only in 
the few cases in which the metal is heavy. The men would 
not like so well not to have boys under them, as men would be 
less obedient. Besides, boys must begin young to learn the 
trade. Leaving day work alone open to boys would not answer 
this purpose.*’ And why not.^ Why could not boys learn 
their handicraft in the day-time.? Your reason.? “ Owing to 
the men working days and nights in alternate weeks, the men 
would be separated half the time from their boys, and would 
lose half the profit which they make from them. The training 
which they give to an apprentice is considered as part of the 
return for the boys* labour, and thus enables the men to get it 
at a cheaper rate. Each man would want half of this profit.** 
In other words, Messrs. Sanderson would have to pay part of 
the wages of the adult men out of their own pockets instead of 
by the night work of the boys, lyiessrs. Sanderson’s profit 
would thus fall to some extent, and this is the good Sandersonian 
reason why boys cannot learn their handicraft in the day.* In 
addition to this, it would throw night labour on those who 
worked instead of the boys, which they would not be able to 


X In our reflecting and reasoning age a man is not ^ orth much who cannot give a 
good lesson tor everything, no matter how bad or how crazy. Evezy thing in the 
world that has been done wrong has been done wrong for the very best of reasons 
{Hegel, 1 c., ]p. 
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country of Sabbatarians!)^ — ^moonshine! But in its blind 

unrestrainable passion, its "w ere-wolf hunger for surplus-labour, 
capital oversteps not only the moral, but even the merely 
physical maximum bounds of the working day. It usurps the 
time for growth, development, and healthy maintenance of 
the body. It steals the time required for che consumption of 
fresh air and sunlight. It higgles over a meal-time, incorpor- 
ating it where possible with the process of production itself, so 
that food is given to the labourer as to a mere means of pro- 
duction, as coal is supplied to the boiler, grease and oil to the 
machinery. It reduces the sound sleep needed for the resto- 
ration, reparation, refreshment of the bodily powers to just so 
many hours of torpor as the revival of an organism, absolutely 
exhausted, renders essential. It is not the normal maintenance 
of the labour-power which is to determine the limits of the 
working day; it is the greatest possible daily expenditure of 
labour-power, no matter how diseased, compulsory, and painful 
It may be, which is to determine the limits of the labourers* 
period of repose. Capital cares nothing for the length of life 
of labour-power. All that concerns it is simply and solely the 
maximum of labour-power, that can be rendered fluent in a 
.working day. It attains this end by shortening the extent of 
the labourer's life, as a greedy farmer snatches increased pro- 
duce from the soil by robbing it of its fertility. 

The capitalistic mode of production (essentially the pro- 
duction of surplus-value, the absorption of surplus-labour) 
produces thus, with the extension of tiie working day, not only 
the deterioration of human labour-power by robbing it of its 


• ^ England even now occasionally in rural districts a labourer is condemned to 
imprisonment for desecrating the Sabbath, by working in his front gai^n. The 
labourer is punished for bmach of contract if he remains away from his paper, 

or glass works on the Sunday, even if it be fitom a rehgious whim. The orthodox 
Parliament will bear nothing of Sabbath-breakmg if it occurs in the process of ex- 
panding capital. A memorial (August 1863), in which the London day-labourers in 
fish and poultry shops asked for the abohtion of Sunday labour, states that their work 
lasts for the first 6 days of the week on an average 15 hours a-day, and on Sunday 
8—10 hours From this same memorial we learn also that the delicate gourmands 
among ^the aristocratic hypomtes of Eateter Hall, eqiecially encourage this ** Sunday 
labour.” These holy ones,” so zealous tn etOe curaaada, show their Christianity by 
the humility with which they bear the overwork, the privation^ and the hunger of 
others. Obseijiuum •uentns istts {fhe labaureri) permcttuxus 
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normal, moral and physical, conditions of development and 
function. It produces also the premature exhaustion and 
death of this labour-power itself. ^ It extends the labourer’s 
time of production during a given period by shortening his 
actual lifetime. 

But the value of the labour-power includes the value of the 
commodities necessary for the reproduction of the worker, or 
for the keeping up of the working class. If then the unnatural 
extension of the working day, that capital necessarily strives 
after in its unmeasured passion for self-expansion, shortens the 
length of life of the individual labourer, and therefore the 
duration of his labour-power, the forces used up have to be re- 
placed at a more rapid rate and the sum of the expenses for 
the reproduction of labour-power will be greater; just as in a 
machine the part of its value to be reproduced every day is 
greater the more rapidly the machine is worn out. It would 
seem therefore that the interest of capital itself points in the 
direction of a normal working day. 

The slave-owner buys his labourer as he buys his horse. If 
he loses his slave, he loses capital that can only be restored by 
new outlay in the slave-mart. But “ the rice-grounds of 
Georgia, or the swamps of the IVIississippi may be fatally in- 
jurious to the human constitution; but the waste of human 
life which the cultivation of these districts necessitates, is not 
so great that it cannot be repaired from the teeming preserves 
of Virginia and Kentucky. Considerations of economy, more- 
over, which, under a natural system, afford some security for 
humane treatment by identifying the master’s interest with 
theslave’s preservation, when once trading in slaves is practised, 
become reasons for racking to the uttermost the toil of the 
slave; for, when his place can at once be supplied from foreign 
preserves, the duration of his life becomes a matter of less 
moment than its productiveness while it lasts. It is accord- 
ingly a maxim of slave management, in slave-importing 
comitries, that the most effective economy is that which takes 

* “We have g'iven In our previous reports the statements of* several eTperienccd 
manufactorera to the effect that over-hours. . . . certainly tend prematurely to ex- 
haust the working power of the men.” (I. c. 64., p. xiu.) 
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out of the human chattel in the shortest space of time the 
utmost amount of exertion it is capable of putting forth. It 
is in tropical culture, where annual profits often equal the 
whole capital of plantations, that negro life is most recklessly- 
sacrificed. It is the agriculture of the West Indies, which has 
been for centuries prolific of fabulous wealth, that has engulfed 
millions of the African race. It is in Cuba, at this day, whose 
revenues are reckoned by millions, and whose planters are 
princes, that we see in the servile class, the coarsest fare, the 
most exhausting and unremitting toil and even the absolute 
destruction of a portion of its numbers every year.”i 

^lutato nomine de te fahula narratiir. For slave-trade 
read labour-market, for Kentucky and Virginia, Ireland and 
the agricultural districts of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
for Africa, Germany. We heard how over-work thinned the 
ranks of the bakers in London. Nevertheless, the London 
labour-market is always over-stocked with German and other 
candidates for death in the bakeries. Pottery, as we saw, is 
one of the shortest-lived industries. Is there any want there- 
fore of potters.^ Josiah W^edgwood, the inventor of modem 
pottery, himself originally a common workman, said in 1785 
before the House of Commons that the whole trade employed 
from 1 5,000 to ao,ooo people.^ In the year 1861 the popula- 
tion alone of the town centres of this industry in Great Britain 
numbered 101,30a. “ The cotton trade has existed for ninety 

years. ... It has existed for three generations of the English 
race, and I believe I may safely say that during that period it 
has destroyed nine generations of factory operatives . ’*3 

No doubt in certain epochs of feverish activity the labour- 
market shows significant gaps. In 1834, But then the 

manufacturers proposed to ^e Poor Law Commissioners that 
they should send the “ surplus-population ” of the agricultural 
districts to the north, with the explanation ** that the manu- 
facturers would absorb and use it up.”4 ** Agents were ap- 

pointed with the consent of the Poor Law Commissioners. . . . 

* Cairnes, ** Tise Slave Power,” p no, iit. 

» John Ward i “ History of the Borough of Stofce-upon-Trent,” London, 1 843, p 4a- 

I Ferrand’s Speech in the House of Commons, ayth April, r863. 

Those were the veay words used by the cotton manufacturers,’* 1. c. 
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An office was set up in Manchester, to which lists were sent of 
those workpeople in the agricultural districts wanting employ- 
ment, and their names were registered in books. The manu- 
facturers attended at these offices, and selected such persons as 
they chose; when they had selected such persons as their 
‘wants required,’ they gave instructions to have them for- 
warded to Manchester, and they were sent, ticketed like bales 
of goods, by canals, or with carriers, others tramping on the 
road, and many of them were found on the way lost and half- 
starved. This system had grown up into a regular trade. 
This House will hardly believe it, but I tell them, that this 
traffic in human flesh was as well kept up, they were in effect 
as regularly sold to these [[Manchester] manufacturers as slaves 

are sold to the cotton-grower in the United States In 

i860, ‘ the cotton trade was at its zenith.’ .... The manu- 
facturers again found that they were short of hands. . . . They 
applied to the ‘ flesh agents,’ as they are called. Those agents 
sent to the southern downs of England, to the pastures of Dor- 
setshire, to the glades of Devonshire, to the people tending 
kinc in Wiltshire, but they sought in vain. The surplus- 
population was ‘ absorbed.’ ” The “ Bury Guardian ” said, on 
the completion of the French treaty, that “ 10,000 additional 
hands could be absorbed by Lancashire, and that 30,000 or 
40,000 will be needed.” After the ” flesh agents and sub- 
agents ” had in vain sought through the agricultural districts, 

“ a deputation came up to London, and waited on the right hon. 
gentleman [Mr. Villiers, President of the Poor Law Board] 
with a view of obtaining poor children from certain union 
houses for the mills of Lancashire.”* 

» 1 . c. Mr. Villiers, despite the best of intentions on his part, was “ legally ” obliged 
to lefhse the requests of the manufacturers. 'I'hese gentlemen, however, attained 
tfadbr end through the obliging nature of the local poor law boards. Mr. A. Rcdgravt^ 
Inspector of Factories, asserts that this time the system under which orphans and 
pauper children were “ treated legally *' as apprentices “ was not accompanied with 
the old abusa (on these_ “ abuses ’* see Engels, 1. c.), although in one case there 
oHteinly was “ abuse of this system in respect to a number of girls and young women 
wonght the agricultural districts of Scotland into Xancashire and Cheshire.” 
Under this system the manu&cturer entered into a contract with the workhouse 
nthonties for a certain period. He fed, clothed, and lodged the children, and gave 
them a small allowance of money. A remark of Mr. Redgrave to be quoted directly 
seems strange, especially if we consider that even among the years of prosperity of 
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What experience shows to the capitalist generally is a con- 
stant excess of population, i,e.^ an excess in relation to the 
momentary requirements of surplus-labour-absorbing capital, 
although this excess is made up of generations of human beings 
stunted, short-lived, swiftly replacing each other, plucked, so 
to say, before maturity.* And, indeed, experience shows to the 
intelligent observer with what swiftness and grip the capitalist 
mode of production, dating, historically speaking, only from 
yesterday, has seized the vital power of the people by the very 
root — shows how the degeneration of the industrial population 
is only retarded by the constant absorption of primitive and 
physically uncorrupted elements from the country — shows how 
even the country labourers, in spite of fresh air and the principal 
of natural selection, that works so powerfully amongst them, 

the English cotton, trade, the year i860 stands unparalleled, and that^ besides, wages 
were exceptionally high. For this extraordinary demand for work had to contend 
with the depopulation of Ireland, with unexampled emigration from the English and 
Scotch agricultural districts to Australia and America, with an actual diminution of 
the population in some of the English agricultural districts, in consequence partly of 
an actual breakdown of the vital force of the labourers, partly of the already effected 
dispersion of the disposable population through the dealers in human flesh. I>espite 
all this Redgrave says : ** 'Xhis kind of labour, however, would only be sought 
after when none other could be procured, for it is a high-priced labour. 'Phe ordinary 
wages of a boy of 13 would be about 4s. per weeJ^ but to lodge, to clothe, to feed, and to 
provide medical attendance and proper superintendence for ffo or zoo of these boys, and 
to set aside some remuneration for them, could not be accomplished for 4s. a-head per 
week.** (Report of the Inspector of Factories for 30th April, i860, p. 27.) Nlr. Red- 
grave forgets to tell m how the labourer himself can do all this for his children out 
of their 4s. a-week w^es, when the manufacturer cannot do it for the 50 or zoo 
children lodged, boarded, superintended all together. 70 guard against felse con- 
dusiofis fiom the text, 1 ought to remark that the English cotton industry, since 
it was placed under the Factory Act of 1830 with its regulations of labour-titne, &c., 
must be regarded as tlae model industry of England. English cotton operative is 

in every respect better off than his continental companion in misery. “ The Prussian 
factory operative labours at least ten hours per week more than h& English competi- 
tor, and if employed at bis own loom in his own house, his labour is not restricted 
to even those additional hours.” Rep. of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1853, p. 103.) Red- 
grave, the Factory Inspector mentioned above, after the Industrial Exhibition in zSyz, 
travelled on the Continent, especially in France and Germany, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the condirions of the factories. Of the Prussiaa operative he says: 
** Ife receives a remuneration sufficient to procure the simple fare, and to supply the 

slender comforts to which he has been accustomed -he lives upon coarse 

fare, and works hard, wherein his position is subordinate to that of the English opera- 
tive.** (“ Rep. of Insp. of Fact.,” stst Oct., 1853, p. 85.) 

' The overworked *‘ die off with a strange rapimty.; but the places of riicee who 
perish are instantly filled, ahd a flequent change of persons makes no alteration in the 
ac ene .** (“ England and America,** Loudon, 1833, vol. I.p. 55. By £. 6. Wakefield.) 
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and only permits the survival of the strongest, are already be- 
ginning to die off.* Capital that has such good reasons for 
denying the sufferings of the legions of workers that surround 
it is in practice moved as much and as little by the sight of 
the coining degradation and final depopulation of the human 
race, as by the probable fall of the earth into the sun. In every 
stock-jobbing swindle every one knows that some time or other 
the crash must come, but every one hopes that it may fall on 
the head of his neighbour, after he himself has caught the 
shower of gold and placed it in safety. Apres moi le deluge! 
is the watchword of every capitalist and of every capitalist 
nation. Hence Capital is reckless of the health or length of 
life of the labourer, unless under compulsion from society.® 
To the outcry as to the physical and mental degradation, the 
premature death, the torture of overwork, it answers: Ought 
these to trouble us since they increase our profits But 
looking at things as a whole, all this does not, indeed, depend 
on the good or ill will of the individual capitalist. Free 
competition brings out the inherent laws of capitalist produc- 
tion, in the shape of external coercive laws having power over 
every individual capitalist .3 

1 See “ Public Health. Sixth Report at the Nlcdical OfEiccr ot the Privy Council, 
1863.*’ Published in London 1864. Xhis report deals especially with the agricultural 
labouseis. *' Sutherland ... is commonly represented as a highly improved county 
. . . but . . ■ recent inquiry has discovered that even there, m districts once famous 
for fine men and gallant soldiers, the inhabitants have degenerated into a meagre and 
stouted race. In the healthiest situations, on hill sides fronting the sea, the faces of 
their &mished children are as pale as they could be in the foul atmosphere of a 
Lemdou alley.” (W. X. Xhornton. “ Over-population and its remedy.” 1 . c., p. 74, 
75.} They resemble in fact the 30,000 gallant Highlanders ” whom Glasgow pigs 
together in its wynds and closes, with prostitutes and thieves. 

* “But though the health of a population is so important a fact of the national 
cBpital, we are a&aid it must be said that the class of employers of labour have not 
hem the most forward to guard and cherish this treasure. , . . The consideration of 
the health of the operatives was forced upon the millowners.'* (** Tonies,** November 
Sth, x 85 i:.) ** The men of the West Riding became the clothiers of mankind .... 

the health of the workpeople was sacrificed, and the race in a few generations must 
have d^enerated. But a reaction set in. Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill limited the hours 
of diildren’s labour,” &c. ('* Report of the Registrar-General,” for October i 85 x.) 

3 We^ therefore, find, e^g.^ that in the beginning of x8d3, x 6 firms owning extensive 
potteran in. StafEbrdshire, amongst others, Josiah Wedgwood, fir Sons petition in a 
niCTorial for some legislative enactment.” Competition with other capitalists per- 
mits them no voluntary limitation of working-time for children, &c. “ Much as we 

deplore the evils before mentioned, it vrould not be possible to prevent them by any 
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last from 5 in the morning until dark, with the same intervals. 
A statute of Elizabeth of 1562 leaves the length of the work- 
ing day for all labourers “ hired for daily or weekly wage *’ un- 
touched, but aims at limiting the intervals to 2 hours in the 
summer, or to 2 in the winter. Dinner is only to last i hour, 
and the “ afternoon-sleep of half an hour ** is only allowed 
between the middle of May and the middle of August. For 
every hour of absence id. is to be subtracted from the wage. 
In practice, however, the conditions were much more favourable 
to the labourers than in the statute-book. "William Petty, the 
father of political economy, and to some extent the founder of 
Statistics, says in a work that he published in the last third of 
the 17th century; “Labouring-men (then meaning field- 
labourers) work 10 hours per diem, and make 20 meals per 
week, viz., 3 a day for working days, and 2 on Sundays ; where- 
by it is plain, that if they could fast on Fryday nights, and dine 
in one hour and an half, whereas they take two, from eleven to 
one; thereby this working more, and spending ^ less, the 
above-mentioned (tax) might be raised. "Was not Dr. 
Andrew Ure right in crying down the 12 hours* bill of 1833 as 
a retrogression to the times of the dark ages? It is true, the 
regulations contained in the statute mentioned by Petty, apply 
also to apprentices. But the condition of child-labour, even at 
the end of the 17th century, is seen from the following com- 
plaint : “ 'Xis not their practice (in Germany) as with us in this 
kingdom, to bind an apprentice for seven years; three or four 
is their common standard; and the reason is, because they are 
educated from their cradle to something of employment, which 
renders them the more apt and docile, and consequently the 
more capable of attaining to a ripeness and quicker proficiency 
in business. Whereas our youth, here in England, being bred 
to nothing before they come to be apprentices, make a very 

be xeckoned at a much lusher proportion of their w^es.** (J. Wade, ** History of the 
MidfiJe and Working Classes,’* p. 24, 25, and 577.) Xhe opinion that tViia dil&ience is 
due to the cbiference in the pnce-r^tions between food and clothing ♦lx?" and no-w 
is refuted by the most cursory glance at ** Chronicon Predoenm, &e.** By Bishop 
Fleetwood, xst £d., London, X707; ad Bd., Lemdon, 1745. 

* W. Petty, Polidcal Anatomy of Ixdand, Verbnm Sajuend,** 1672, £d. Z69Z, 
p, 10. 
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slow progress and require much longer time wherein to reach 
the perfection of accomplished artists.’'* 

Still, during the greater part of the i 8th century, up to the 
epoch of Modern Industry and machinism, capital in England 
had not succeeded in seizing for itself, by the payment of the 
weekly value of labour-power, the whole week of the labourer, 
with the exception^ however, of the agricultural labourers. 
The fact that they could live for a whole week on the wage of 
four days, did not appear to the labourers a sufficient reason 
that they should work the other two days for the capitalist. 
One party of English economists, in the interest of capital, de- 
nounces this obstinacy in the most violent manner, another 
party defends the labourers. Let us listen, e.g,^ to the contest 
between Postlethwayt whose Dictionary of Trade then had the 
same reputation as the kindred works of M'Culloch and 
M'Gregor to-day, and the author (already quoted) of the 
“ Essay on Trade and Commerce.”* 

< “A Discourse on the necessity of encouraifing' Mechanick Industry,” London, 
1689, p. xj. Macaulay, who has falsified ^English history in the interests of the Whigs 
and the bourgeoisie, declares as follows : ” Xhe practice of setting children piematurely 
to work .... prevailed in the 17th century to an extent which, when compared 
\rith the extent of the manufacturing system, seems almost incredible. At Norwich, 
the chief seat of the clothing trade, a Httle creature of six years old was thought fit 
far labour. Several writers of that time, and among them some who were considered 
as eminently benevolent^ mention with exultation the fact that in that single city, 
boys and girls of very tender age create wealth exceeding what was necessary for 
their ovm subsistence by twelve thousand pounds a year. The more carefully we 
e TT Hin ine the history of the past, the mote reason shall we find to dissent from those 

who imagine that our age has been fruitful of new social evils IThat which is 

new is the intelligence and the humanity which remedies them.” (“ History of Eng- 
land,** vol. I., p, 419.) Macaulay might have reported further that “extremely 
nell-^posed ** €unis Tiu eommerve in the xyth century, narrate with “exultation” 
tiow in a poorhouse in Holland a child of four was employed, and that this example 
if ** wriu mise en pratique *’ passes muster in all the humanitarian works, d la Macau- 
ay, to the time of Adam Smith. It is true that with the substitution of manufacture 
hr handicrafts, traces of the exploitation of children begin to appear. Tliis exploitation 
xist^ always to a certain extent among peasants, and was the more developed, the 
imvier the yoke pressing on the husbandman. Xhe tendency of capital is there un- 
oistakablyj but the facts themselves are still as isolated as the phenomena of two- 
Kaded children. Hence they were noted “ with exultation ’* as especially worthy 
if remark and as wonders by the far-seeing ** amis du commerce^'* and recommended as 
aodels for their own time and for posterity. Xhis same Scotch sycophant and fine 
ilker, Macaulay, says; ** We hear to-day only of retrogression and see only progress.” 
Vhat eye^ and especially what ears 1 

s Among die accusers of the workpeople, the most angry is the anonymous author, 
noted in the tex4 of “An Essay on tra^ and commerce, containing observations on 
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less the manufacturing poor have of it, certainly the better for 
themselves and for the State. The labouring people should 

never think themselves independent of their superiors 

It is extremely dangerous to encourage mobs in a commercial 
state like ours, where, perhaps, seven parts out of eight of the 
whole, are people with little or no property. The cure will 
not be perfect, till our manufacturing poor are contented to 
labour six days for the same sum which they now earn in four 
days.”* To this end, and for “ extirpating idleness, debauchery 
and excess,” promoting a spirit of industry, ** lowering the price 
of labour in our manufactories, and easing the lands of the 
hea\y burden of poor’s rates,” our “ faithful Eckart ” of capital 
proposes this approved device: to shut up such labourers as 
become dependent on public support, in a word, paupers, in 
“ an ideal ‘zvorkhouse.** Such ideal workhouse must be made a 
“ House of Terror,” and not an asylum for the poor, “ where 
they are to be plentifully fed, warmly and decently clothed, and 
where they do but little work.”* In this “ House of Terror,” 
this ideal workhouse, the poor shall work 14 hours in a day, 
allowing proper time for meals, in such manner that there shall 
remain 12 hours of neat-labour. ”3 

Twelve working hours daily in the Idea^ Workhouse, in the 
** House of Terror ” of 1770! 63 years later, in 1833, when the 
English Parliament reduced the working day for children of 
13 to 18, in four branches of industry to 12 full hours, the 
judgment day of English Industry had dawned 1 In 1852, 
when Louis Bonaparte sought to secure his position with the 
bourgeoisie by tampering with the legal working day, the 
French people cried out with one voice “ the law that limits 
the working day to 1 2 hours is the one good that has remained 
to us of the legislation of the Republic I ”4 At Zurich the work 

* “ An Essay,” &c., p. z 5, 41, 96, 97, 55, 57, 69. — ^Jacob Vanderlint, as early as i734» 
declared that the secret of the oot-cry of the capitalists as to the 1a?inpffg of the 
working: people was simply that they claimed for the same wages 6 days’ labour 
instead of 4. 

a 1. c. p. a4Z. 

3 1 . c. "The French,” he says, "laugh at our enthusiastic ideas of liberty.** 1 . c. p. 78. 

4 “ They especially objected to work beyond the iz hours per day, because th#* law 
which fixed those hours, is the only good which remains to them of the legislation of 
»he Republic.” (" Rep. of Insp. of Fact.,” 31st October, 1856, p- 80.) The French 
T'relve hours* Bill of Septembw 5th, 1850, a bourgeois edition of the decree of the 
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of children over lo, is limited to 12 hours; in Aargau in 1862, 
the work of children between 1 3 and 1 6, was reduced from 
12J to 12 hours; in Austria in i860, for children between 14 
and 16, the same reduction was made.^ What a progress,’* 
since 1770I Macaulay would shout with exultation! 

The “ House of Terror ” for paupers of which the capital- 
istic soul of 1770 only dreamed, was realized a few years later 
in the shape of a gigantic “ Workhouse *’ for the industrial 
worker himself. It is called the Factory. And the ideal this 
time fades before the reality. 


SECTION 6. — ^THE STRUGGLE FOR THE NORMAL WORKING DAY. 

COMPULSORY LIMITATION BY LAW OF THE WORKING TIME. 

THE ENGLISH FACTORY ACTS, 1S33 TO 1S64. 

After capital had taken centuries in extending the working- 
day to its normal maximum limit, and then beyond this to the 
limit of the natural day of 12 hours, there followed on the 
birth of machinism and modern industry in the last third of 

Provisional Government of March 2nd, 1S4S, holds in all workshops without exceptions. 
Before this law the working day in France was without definite limit. It lasted in 
the factories 14, 15, or more hours. See “ Des classes ouvri^res en France, pendant 
r annA» 1848. Par M. Blanqui." M. Blanqui the economist, not the Revolutionist, 
had been entrusted by the Government with an inquiry into the condition of the work- 
ing class. 

1 Belgium is the model bourgeois state in regard to the regulation of the working 
day. Lord Howard of Welden, English Plenipotentiary at Brussels, reports to the 
Foreign OfHce, May izth, 1862 : ** M. Rogicr, the minister, informed me that 
children’s labour is limited neither by a general law nor by any local regulations; 
that the Government, during the last three years, intended in every session to pro- 
pose a bill on the subject, but always found an insuperable obstacle in the jealous 
opposition to any legislation in contradiction with the principle of perfect freedom of 
labour.” 

* “ It is certainly much to be regretted that any class of persons should toil 12 hours 
a day, which, including the time for their meals and for going to and luturniug from 
their work, amounts, in fact, to 14 of the 24 hours. . . . Without entering into the 
quesdon of health, no one will hesitate, I think, to admit that, in a moral point of 
•vievoy so enure an absorption of the time of the working classes, without intermission, 
from the early age of X3, and in trades not subject to restriction, much younger, must 
be extremely prejudicial, and is an evil greatly to be deplored .... For the sake, 
therefore, of public morals, of bringing up an orderly population, and of giving the 
great body of the people a reasonable enjoyment of life, it is much to be desired that 
in all trades some portion of every working day should be reserved for rest and leisure.” 
(Leonard Horner in Reports of Insp. of Fact., Dec., x 841.3 
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Guthrie, &c., in a word, the most distinguished physicians and 
surgeons in London, had declared in their evidence before the 
House of Commons, that there was danger in delay. Dr. 
Farrc expressed himself still more coarsely. “ Legislation is 
necessary for the prevention of death, in any form in which it 
can be prematurely inflicted, and certainly this (z.e., the factory 
method) must be reviewed as a most cruel mode of inflicting it.’* 

That same ** reformed ” Parliament, which in its delicate 
consideration for the manufacturers, condemned children under 
13, for years to come, to 72 hours of work per week in the 
Factory Hell, on the other hand, in the Emancipation Act, 
which also administered freedom drop by drop, forbade the 
planters, from the outset, to work any negro slave more than 
45 hours a week. 

But in no wise conciliated, capital now began a noisy agita- 
tion that went on for several years. It turned chiefly on the 
age of those who, under the name of children, were limited to 8 
hours work, and were subject to a certain amount of compulsory 
education. According to capitalistic anthropology, the age of 
childhood ended at i o, or at the outside, at 1 1 . The more 
nearly the time approached for the coming into full force of 
the Factory Act, the fatal year 1836, the more wildly raged the 
mob of manufacturers. They managed, in fact, to intimidate 
the government to such an extent that in 1835 proposed to 
lower the limit of the age of childhood from 1 3 to 12. In the 
meantime the pressure from without grew more threatening. 
Courage failed the House of Commons. It refused to throw 
children of 13 under the Juggernaut Car of capital for more 
than 8 hours a day, and the Act of 1833 came into full operation. 
It remained unaltered until June, 1 844. 

In the ten years during which it regulated factory work, 
first in part, and then entirely, the official reports of the factory 
inspectors teem with complaints as to the impossibility of 
putting the Act into force. As the law of 1833 optional 

with the lords of capital during the 1 5 hours, from 5.30 a.m. to 
8.30 p.m., to make every “ young person,” and “ every child ” 
begin, break off, resume, or end his 12 or 8 hours at any 
moment they liked, and also permitted them to assign to 
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different persons, different times for meals, these gentlemen 
soon discovered a new “ system of relays,” by which, the labour- 
horses were not changed at fixed stations, but were constantly 
re-farnessed at changing stations. "We do not pause longer on 
the beauty of this system, as we shall have to return to it later. 
But this much is clear at the first glance: that this system 
annulled the whole Factory Act, not only in the spirit, but in 
the letter. How could factory inspectors, with this complex 
book-keeping in respect to each individual child or young 
person, enforce the legally determined work time and the 
granting of the legal meal-times? In a great many of the 
factories, the old brutalities soon blossomed out again un- 
punished. In an interview with the Home Secretary (1844), 
the factory inspectors demonstrated the impossibility of any 
control under the newly invented relay system.* In the mean- 
time, however, circumstances had greatly changed. The factory 
hands, especially since 1838, had made the Ten Hours* Bill 
their economical, as they had made the Charter their political, 
election-cry. Some of the manufacturers, even, who had 
managed their factories in conformity with the Act of 1833, 
overwhelmed Parliament with memorials on the immoral com- 
petition of their false brethren whom greater impudence, or 
more fortunate local circumstances, enabled to break the law. 
Moreover, however much the individual manufacturer might 
give the rein to his old lust for gain, the spokesmen and 
political leaders of the manufacturing class ordered a change 
of front and of speech towards the workpeople. They had 
entered upon the contest for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
needed the workers to help them to vie tory. They promised, 
therefore, not only a double-sized loaf of bread, but the enact- 
ment of the Ten Hours* Bill in the Free Trade millenium,* Thus 
they still less dared to oppose a measure intended only to make 
the law of 1833 a reality. Threatened in their holiest interest, 
the rent of land, the Tories thundered with philanthropic in- 
dignation against the ** nefarious practices **3 of their foes. 

* “ Kept- of Insp of Fact.,” 31st October, 1849, p. 6. 

* “Kept, of Insp of FactV* 3xst October, 1848, p 98. 

3 Leonard Horner uies the expression ** nefarious practices " in his official reports. 
(“ Seport of Insp of Fact.,” sxst October, X859, p. 7.' 
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other respects, the Act only amended and completed the Acts 
of 1833 and 1844. 

Capital now entered upon a preliminary campaign in order 
to hinder the Act from coming into full force on May ist, 1848. 
And the workers themselves, under the pretence that they had 
been taught by experience, were to help in the destruction of 
their own work. The moment was cleverly chosen. “ It must 
be remembered, too, that there has been more than two years 
of great suffering (in consequence of the terrible crisis of 1846— 
47) among the factory operatives, from many mills having 
worked short time, and many being altogether closed. A con- 
siderable number of the operatives must therefore be in very 
narrow circumstances; many, it is to be feared, in debt; so 
that it might fairly have been presumed that at the present 
time they would prefer working the longer time, in order to 
make up for past losses, perhaps to pay off debts, or get their 
furniture out of pawn, or replace that sold, or to get a new 
supply of clothes for themselves and their families.”* 

The manufacturers tried to aggravate the natural effect of 
these circumstances by a general reduction of wages by 10 %‘ 
This was done, so to say, to celebrate the inauguration of the 
new Free Trade era. Then followed a further reduction of 
% as soon as the working day was shortened to 1 1, and a 
reduction of double that amount as soon as it was finally short- 
ened to 10 hours. "Wherever, therefore, circumstances allowed 
it, a reduction of wages of at least 25 % took place.* Under 
such favourably prepared conditions the agitation among the 
factory workers for the repeal of the Act of 1847 begun. 
Neither lies, bribery, nor threats were spared in this attempt. 
But all was in vain. Concerning the half-dozen petitions in 
which workpeople were made to complain of “ their oppression 
by the Act,*’ the petitioners themselves declared under oral ex- 
amination, that their signatures had been extorted from them. 
“ They felt themselves oppressed, but not exactly by the 

* “ Rep- ot Izisp. of Fact.,” 31st Oct., 1848, p. x 6 . 

■* 1 found tliat men tkIio had h een getting xos. a weelc, had had xs. tahen off for 

a reduction in the rate ot xo per cent, and is. 6d off the remainuig 9s for the reduc- 
tion in timo^ together as. fid , and notwithstandiug this, many of them said they 
«ould rather work xo hours.” i. c 
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Factory Act.”* But if the manufacturers did not succeed in 
making the workpeople speak as they wished, they them- 
selves shrieked all the louder in press and Parliament in the 
name of the workpeople. They denounced the Factory In- 
spectors as a kind of revolutionary commissioners like those 
of the French National Convention ruthlessly sacrificing the 
unhappy factory workers to their humanitarian crotchet. This 
manoeuvre also failed. Factory Inspector Leonard Horner 
conducted in his own person, and through his sub-inspectors, 
many examinations of witnesses in the factories of Lancashire. 
About 70 % of the workpeople examined declared in favour 
of 10 hours, a much smaller percentage in favour of 1 1, and an 
altogether insignificant minority for the old 12 hours.* 

Another “ friendly ” dodge was to make the adult males 
work 12, to 15 hours, and then to blazon abroad this fact as 
the best proof of what the proletariat desired in its heart of 
hearts. But the “ ruthless ” Factory Inspector Leonard Horner 
was again to the fore. The majority of the “ over-timers ” 
declared: “ They would much prefer working ten hours for 
less wages, but that they had no choice; that so many were 
out of employment (so many spinners getting very low wages 
by having to work as piecers, being unable to do better), that 
if they refused to work the longer time, others would immedi- 
ately get their places, so that it was a question with them of 
agreeing to work the long time, or of being thrown out of 
employment altogether . ”3 

The preliminary campaign of capital thus came to grief, and 
the Ten Hours* Act came into force May ist, 1848. But 
meanwhile the fiasco of the Chartist party whose leaders were 

I .1 ‘■phough I signed it [the petition J, I said at the time 1 was putting my hand to a 
wrong thing.’ ' Then why did you put your hand to it? ’ * Because I should have 

been turned off if I had refused.’ Whence it would appear that this petitioner ielt 
himself ‘ oppressed,’ but not exactly by the Factory Act.” I. c. p. 102. 

3 p. 17, 1. c. In Mr. Horner’s district 10,270 adult male labourers were thus 
exsmined in 101 factories. Xheir evidence is to be found in the appendix to the 
Factory Reports for the half-year ending October 1848. Xhese examinations furnish 
valuable material m other connexions also. 

3 1 . c. See the evidence collected by Leonard Homer himself, Nos. 60, 70, 7 1, 72, 
92, 93, and that collected by Sub-Inspector A., Nos. 51, 52, 58, 59, 62, 70, of the 
Appendix. One manufacturer, too, cells the plain truth. See No. 14, and No. 
26^1, 1. c. 
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imprisoned, and whose organisation was dismembered, had 
shaken the confidence of the English working class in its own 
strength. Soon after this the June insurrection in Paris and 
its bloody suppression united, in England as on the Continent, 
all fractions of the ruling classes, landlords and capitalists, 
stock-exchange wolves and shop-keepers. Protectionists and 
Free-traders, government and opposition, priests and free- 
thinkers, young whores and old nuns, under the common cry 
for the salvation of Property, Religion, the Family and 
Society. The working class was everywhere proclaimed, 
placed under a ban, under a virtual law of suspects. The 
manufacturers had no need any longer to restrain themselves. 
They broke out in open revolt not only against the Ten Hours* 
Act, but against the whole of the legislation that since 1833 
had aimed at restricting in some measure the “ free *’ exploita- 
tion of labour-power. It was a pro-slavery rebellion in minia- 
ture, carried on for over two years with a cynical recklessness, 
a terrorist energy all the cheaper because the rebel capitalist 
risked nothing except the skin of his ** hands.’* 

To understand that which follows we must remember that 
the Factory Acts of 1833, 1844, and 1847 were all three in 
force so far as the one did not amend the other: that not one 
of these limited the working day of the male worker over 18, 
and that since 1833 the 15 hours from 5.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 
had remained the legal “ day,” within the limits of which 
at first the 12, and later the 10 hours* labour of young 
persons and women had to be performed under the prescribed 
conditions. 

The manufacturers began by here and there discharging a 
part of, in many cases half of, the young persons and women 
employed by them, and then, for the adult males, restoring 
the almost obsolete night-work. The Ten Hours* Act, they 
cried, leaves no other alternative.* 

Their second step dealt with the legal pauses for meals. 
Let us hear the Factory Inspectors. ** Since the restriction of 
the hours of work to ten, the factory occupiers maintain, 
although they have not yet practically gone the whole length, 

■ Reports, See., for 3i&t October, 184S, p. X33, 134. 
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that supposing the hours of work to be from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
they fulfil the provisions of the statutes by allowing an hour 
before 9 a.m. and half-an-hour after 7 p.m. [for meals]. In 
some cases they now allow an hour, or half an hour for dinner, 
insisting at the same time, that they are not bound to allow 
any part of the hour and a half in the course of the factory 
working-day.'** The manufacturers maintained therefore 
that the scrupulously strict provisions of the Acts of i 844 with 
regard to meal times only gave the operatives permission to eat 
and drink before coming into, and after leaving the factory — 
i.e.y at home. And why should not the workpeople eat their 
dinner before 9 in the morning.? The crown lawyers, how- 
ever, decided that the prescribed meal times “ must be in 
the interval during the working hours, and that it will not 
be lawful to work for 10 hours continuously, from 9 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., without any interval.”® 

After these pleasant demonstrations. Capital preluded its 
revolt by a step which agreed with the letter of the law of 
1844, and was therefore legal. 

The Act of 1844 certainly prohibited the employment after 

1 p.m. of such children, from 8 to 13, as had been employed 
before noon. But it did not regvilate in any way the 6-^ 
hours* work of the children whose work-time began at 1 2 mid- 
day or later. Children of 8 might, if they began work at noon, 
be employed from 1 2 to i , i hour ; from 2 to 4 in the afternoon, 

2 hours; from 5 to 8.30 in the evening, 3^ hours; in all, the 
legal S\ hours. Or better still. In order to make their work 
coincide with that of the adult male labourers up to 8.30 p.m., 
the manufacturers only had to give them no work till 2 in the 
afternoon; they could then keep them in the factory without 
intermission till 8.30 in the evening. **And it is now expressly 
admitted that the practice exists in Kngland from the desire 
of mill-owners to have their machinery at work for more than 
10 hours a-day, to keep the children at work with male 
adults after all the young persons and women have left, 
and until 8.30 p.m., if the factory-owners choose . ”3 Workmen 

1 Repoits, 8 cc., for 3ath April, 1848, p. 47. 

» Reports, 8 cc , for 31st October, 1848, p. 130. 

Reports, &c , 1 . c , p. 142. 
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and factor)- inspectors protested on hygienic and moral grounds 
but Capital answered: 

” IMy deeds upon my head ! I crave the law. 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 

In fact, according to statistics laid before the House of Com- 
mons on July 2.6th5 1850, in spite of all protests, on July 15th, 
1850, 3,742 children were subjected to this “ practice ’’ in 257 
factories. I Still, this was not enough. The lynx eye ot 
Capital discovered that the Act of 1844 not allow 5 hours* 
work before mid-day without a pause of at least 30 minutes for 
refreshment, but prescribed nothing of the kind for work after 
mid-day. Therefore, it claimed and obtained the enjoyment 
not only of making children of 8 drudge without intermission 
from 2 to 8.30 p.m., but also of making them hunger during 
that time. 

“Ay, his heart. 

So says the bond.’** 

This Shylock-clinging to the letter of the law of 1 8 44, so far 
as it regulated children*s labour, was but to lead up to an open 
revolt against the same law, so far as it regulated the labour of 
“ young persons and women.*’ It will be remembered that the 
abolition of the “ false relay system ** was the chief aim and 
object of that law. The masters began their revolt with the 
simple declaration that the sections of the Act of 1844 which 
prohibited the ad libitum use of young persons and women in 
such short fractions of the day of 1 5 hours as the employer 
chose, were “ comparatively harmless ’* so long as the work- 
time was fixed at 12 hours. But under the Ten Hours* Act 
they were a “ grievous hardship . **3 They informed the in- 

' Reporta, &:c., for jist October, 1850, pp. 5, 6. 

The nature of capital remains the same in its developed as in its undeveloped 
form. In the code which the influence of the slave-owners, shortly before the out- 
break of the American civil war, imposed on the territory of New Nlexico, it is said 
that the labourer, in as much as the capitalist has bought his labour-power, ** is his 
(the capitalist’s) money.” The same view was current among the Roman patricians. 
The money they had advanced to the plebian debtor had been transformed vid the 
means of subsistence into the flesh and blood of the debtor. This “ flesh and blood ” 
were, therefore, “ their money.” Hence, the Shylock-law of the Ten Tables. 
Xfinguet’s hypothesis that the patrician creditors from time to time prepared, beyond 
the Tiber, banquets of debtors’ flesh, may remain as undecided as that of Daumer on 
^he Christian Rucharist. 

3 Reports, &c., for 30th April, 1848, p. z8. 
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spectors in the coolest manner that they should place them- 
selves above the letter of the law, and re-introduce the old 
system on their own account.* They were acting in the in- 
terests of the ill-advised operatives themselves, “ in order to be 
able to pay them higher wages.” “ This was the only possible 
plan by which to maintain, under the Ten Hours^ Act, the 
industrial supremacy of Great Britain.” Perhaps it may be 
a little difficult to detect irregularities under the relay system; 
but what of that? Is the great manufacturing interest of 
this country to be treated as a secondary matter in order to 
save some little trouble to Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Factories ?”* 

All these shifts naturally were of no avail. The Factory 
Inspectors appealed to the Law Courts. But soon such a cloud 
of dust in the way of petitions from the masters overwhelmed 
the Home Secretary, Sir Cieorge Grey, that in a circular of 
August 5th, 1848, he recommends the inspectors not “ to lay 
informations against mill-owners for a breach of the letter of 
the Act, or for employment of young persons by relays in cases 
in which there is no reason to believe that such young persons 
have been actually employed for a longer period than that 
sanctioned by law.” Hereupon, Factory Inspector J. Stuart 
allowed the so-called relay system during the 15 hours of the 
factory day throughout Scotland, where it soon flourished again 
as of old. The English Factory Inspectors, on the other hand, 
declared that the Home Secretary had no power dictatorially 
to suspend the law, and continued their legal proceedings 
against the pro-slavery rebellion. 

But what was the good of summoning the capitalists when 
the Courts, in this case the country magistrates — Cobbett’s 
“ Great Unpaid ” — acquitted them. In these tribunals, the 
masters sat in judgment on themselves. An example. One 
Eskrigge, cotton-spinner, of the firm of Kershaw, Leese & 
Co., had laid before the Factory Inspector of his district the 
scheme of a relay system intended for his mill. Receiving a re- 
fusal, he at first kept quiet. A few months later, an individual 
named Robinson, also a cotton-spinner, and if not his Man 

I ThuSj amongr others. Philanthropist Ashworth to Leonciid Horner, in a disgusting 
Quaker letter. (Reports, &c., April, 1849, p. 4.) * 1 . c., p. 140. 
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Fridajr, at all events related to Eskrig^ge, appeared before the 
borough magistrates of Stockport on a charge of introducing 
the identical plan of relays invented by Eskrigge. Four Justices 
sal^ among them three cotton-spinnersj at their head this same 
inevitable Eskrigge. Eskrigge acquitted Robinson, and now 
was of opinion that what was right for Robinson was fair for 
Eskrigge. Supported by his own legal decision, he introduced 
the system at once into his own factory.^ Of course, the com- 
position of this tribunal was in itself a violation of the law.* 
These judicial farces, exclaims Inspector Howell, urgently 
call for a remedy — either that the law should be so altered as 
to be made to conform to these decisions, or that it should 
be administered by a less fallible tribunal, whose decisions 
would conform to the law. ... when these cases are brought 
forward. I long for a stipendiary magistrate . ”3 

The Crown lawyers declared the masters’ interpretation of 
the Act of 1848 absurd. But the Saviours of Society would 
not allow themselves to be turned from their purpose. Leonard 
Horner reports, ** Having endeavoured to enforce the Act . . . 
by ten prosecutions in seven magisterial divisions, and having 
been supported by the magistrates in one case only. ... I con- 
sidered it useless to prosecute more for this evasion of the law. 
That part of the Act of 1 848 which was framed for securing uni- 
formity in the hours of work, ... is thus no longer in force in 
my district (Lancashire). Neither have the sub-inspectors or 
myself any means of satisfying ourselves, when we inspect a 
mill working by shifts, that the young persons and women are 
not working more than 10 hours a-day. ... In a return of 
the 30th April, ... of mill-owners working by shifts, the 
number amounts to 1 1 4, and has been for some time rapidly 
increasing. In general, the time of working the mill is ex- 
tended to 13J hours, from 6 a.m. to 7J p.m., ... in some 
instances it amounts to 15 hours, from 5^ a.m. to 8J p.m.”H 
Already, in December, 1848, Leonard Homer had a list of 65 
manufacturers and 2,9 overlookers who unanimously declared 

* Reports, &c., for 30th April, 1849, pp. ai, aa. Cf. like examples ibid. pp. 4, 5. 

z By I. ud II. Will. IV., ch. a4, s. xo, known as Sir John Hobhouse’s Factory Act, 
it was forbidden to any owner of a cotton-spinning or weaving mill, or the father, son, 
or brother of such owner, to act as Justice of the Peace in any inquiries that con- 
co’ned the Factory Act. 

3 1.C- 


« Report^ &c., for 30th April, 1849, p. 5 
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that no system of supervision could, under this relay system, 
prevent enormous overwork.* Now, the same children and 
young persons were shifted from the spinning-room to the 
weaving-room, now, during 1 5 hours, from one factory to 
another.* How was it possible to control a system which 
“ under the guise of relays, is some one of the many plans for 
shuffling ‘ the hands ’ about in endless variety, and shifting 
the hours of work and of rest for different individuals through- 
out the day, so that you may never have one complete set of 
hands working together in the same room at the same time . *’3 
But altogether independently of actual overwork, this so- 
called relay-system was an offspring of capitalistic fantasy such 
as Fourier, in his humorous sketches of “ Courtes Seances,** 
has never surpassed, except that the “ attraction of labour ** was 
changed into the attraction of capital. Look, for example, at 
those schemes of the masters which the “ respectable *’ press 
praised as models of “ what a reasonable degree of care and 
method can accomplish.*’ Xhe personnel of the workpeople 
was sometimes divided into from 12. to 14 categories, which 
themselves constantly changed and rechanged their constituent 
parts. During the i 5 hours of the factory day, capital dragged 
in the labourer now for 30 minutes, now for an hour, and then 
pushed him out again, to drag him into the factory and to 
thrust him out afresh, hounding him hither and thither, in 
scattered shreds of time, without ever losing hold of him until 
the full 10 hours’ work was done. As on the stage, the same 
persons had to appear in turns in the different scenes of the 
different acts. But as an actor during the whole course of 
the play belongs to the stage, so the operatives, during 15 
hours, belonged to the factory, without reckoning the time 
for going and coming. Thus the hours of rest were turned 
into hours of enforced idleness, which drove the youths to 
the pot-house, and the girls to the brothel. At every new 
trick that the capitalist, from day to day, hit upon for keep- 
ing his machinery going 12 or 15 hours without increasing 
the number of his hands, the worker had to swallow his meals 
now in this fragment of time, now in that. At the time of the 

( Reports, &.C., for 3xst October, 1849, p. 6. 

* Reports, &c., for 30th April, 1849, p. ax. 

3 Reports, &c., far xst October, 1848, p, 95. 
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lo hours’ agitation, the masters cried out that the working mob 
petitioned in the hope of obtaining I2 hours’ wages for lo 
hours’ work. Now they reversed the medal. They paid lo 
hours’ wages for I2 or 15 hours’ lordship over labour-power. » 
This was the gist of the matter, this the masters’ interpretation 
of the 10 hoxirs’ law! These were the same unctuous free- 
traders, perspiring with the love of humanity, who for full i o 
years, during the Anti-Corn Law agitation, had preached to 
the operatives, by a reckoning of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
that with free importation of corn, and with the means pos- 
sessed by English industry, 10 hours’ labour would be quite 
enough to enrich the capitalists. 2- This revolt of capital, after 
two years, was at last crowned with victory by a decision of 
one of the four highest Courts of Justice in England, the 
Court of Exchequer, which in a case brought before it on 
February 8th, 1850, decided that the manufacturers were 
certainly acting against the sense of the Act of 1844, ^JUt that 
this Act itself contained certain words that rendered it mean- 
ingless. “ By this decision, the Ten Hours’ Act was abol- 
ished. ”3 A crowd of masters, who until then had been afraid 
of using the relay-system for young persons and women, now 
took it up heart and soul .4 

But on this apparently decisive victory of capital, followed 
at once a revulsion. The workpeople had hitherto offered a 
passive, although inflexible and unremitting resistance. They 
now protested in Lancashire and Yorkshire in threatening 
meetings. The pretended Ten Hours’ Act, was thus simple 
humbug, parliamentary cheating, had never existed! The 
Factory Inspectors urgently warned the Government that the 
antagonism of classes had arrived at an incredible tension. 
Some of the masters themselves murmured: “On account of 

* See Reports, &c., for 30th April, 1849, p. 6, and the detailed explanation of the 
“shifting system,” by Factory Inspectors Howell and Saunders, in “ Reports, &c., for 
31st October, 184S.” See also the petition to the Queen from the clergy of Ashton 
and vicinity, in the spring of XS49, against the “ shift system.” 

» Cf. for example, “ The Factory Question and the Ten Hours’ Bill.” By R. H. 
Greg, 1837. 

3 F- Bngels : " The English Ten Hours’ Bill.” (In the “ Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 
Politiach-cekonomische Revue.” Edited by K. h^xx. April number, 1850, p. 13.) 
The same ’’ high ” Court of Justice discovered, during the American Civil War, a 
vert^ ambiguity which exactly reversed the meaning of the law against the arming 
of pirate ships. 

* Rep., &c., for 30th April, 1S50. 
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the contradictory decisions of the magistrates, a condition of 
things altogether abnormal and anarchical obtains. One law 
holds in Yorkshire, another in Lancashire ; one law in one parish 
of Lancashire, another in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
manufacturer in large towns could evade the law, the manu- 
facturer in country districts could not find the people necessary 
for the relay-system, still less for the shifting of hands from 
one factory to another,” &c. And the first birthright of capital 
is equal exploitation of labour-power by all capitalists. 

Under these circumstances a compromise between masters 
and men was effected that received the seal of Parliament in 
the additional Factory Act of August ^th, 1850. The work- 
ing day for “ young persons and women,” was raised from i o to 
ic^ hours for the first five days of the week, and was shortened 
to 7J on the Saturday. The work was to go on between 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m.,^ with pauses of not less than r-J hours for meal- 
times, these meal-times to be allowed at one and the same time 
for all, and conformably to the conditions of i 844. By this an 
end was put to the relay-system once for all.* For children’s 
labour, the Act of 1844 remained in force. 

One set of masters, this time as before, secured to itself 
special seigneurial rights over the children of the proletariat. 
These were the silk manufacturers. In i 833 they had howled 
out in threatening fashion, “ if the liberty of working children 
of any age for i o hours a day were taken away, it would stop 
their works . ”3 It would be impossible for them to buy a suffi- 
cient number of children over 1 3 . They extorted the privilege 
they desired. The pretext was shown on subsequent investiga- 
tion to be a deliberate lie.4 It did not, however, prevent them, 
during 10 years, from spinning silk 10 hours a day out of the 
blood of little children who had to be placed upon stools for 
the performance of their work .5 The Act of 1844 certainly 
“ robbed ” them of the “ liberty ” of employing children under 
II longer than fij- hours a day. But it secured to them, on the 
other hand, the privilege of working children between ii and 

* In winter, from 7 a. 111. to 7 p.ni. may be substituted. 

a •* The piesent law (of 1S50) was a compromise wliereby the employed surrendered 
the benefit of the T'en Hours' .A.ct for the advantage of one uniform period for the 
mmooenccnicnt and termination of the labour of those whose labour is restricted.” 
(Beports, &c., for 30th April, p. 14.) 

3 Reports, &c., for Sept., 1844, P- I3- < 1 . c. 
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13, I o hours a day, and of annulling in their case the education 
made compulsory for all other factory children. This time the 
pretext was “ the delicate texture of the fabric in which they 
were employed, requiring a lightness of touch, only to be 
acquired by their early introduction to these factories. The 
children were slaughtered out-and-out for the sake of their 
delicate hngcrs, as in Southern Russia the horned cattle for the 
sake of their hide and tallow. At length, in 1850, the privilege 
granted in 1844 was limited to the departments of silk-twisting 
and silk-winding. But here, to make amends to capital bereft 
of its freedom,” the work time for children from 1 1 to 1 3 was 
raised from 10 to io|- hours. Pretext: ** Labour in silk mills 
was lighter than in mills for other fabrics, and less likely in 
other respects also to be prejudicial to health.”* Official 
medical inquiries proved afterwards that, on the contrary, “ the 
average death-rate is exceedingly high in the silk districts, and 
amongst the female part of the population is higher even than 
it is in the cotton districts of Lancashire. ”3 Despite the prn- 

* 1. c. 

^ Keports, &c., for 31st Oct., i86z, p. z6. 

s 1 . c., p. 27. On the •whole the working’ population, subject to the Factory Act, 
has greatly improved physically. All medical testimony agrees on this point, and 
personal observation at different times has convinced me of it. Ne'vertbeless, and 
exclusive of the terrible death-rate of children in the first years of their life, the 
official reports of l>r. Greenhow show the unfavourable health condition of the manu- 
facturing districts as compared with ** agricultural districts of normal health.” As 
evidence, take the foUo-wing table &om his z86i report: — 
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tests of the Factory Inspector, renewed every 6 months, the 
mischief continues to this hour.^ 

The Act of 1850 changed the 15 hours’ time from 6 a.m. to 
8.30 p.m., into the 12 hours from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. for “ young 
persons and women ” only. It did not, therefore, affect children 
who could always be employed for half an hour before and 2-|- 
hours after this period, provided the whole of their labour did 
not exceed hours. Whilst the bill was under discussion, the 
Factory Inspectors laid before Parliament statistics of the in- 
famous abuses due to this anomaly. To no purpose. In the 
background lurked the intention of screwing up, during pros- 
perous years, the working day of adult males to 1 5 hours by 
the aid of the children. The experience of the three following 
years showed that such an attempt must come to grief against 
the resistance of the adult male operatives. The Act of 1850 
was therefore finally completed in 1853 by forbidding the “em- 
ployment of children in the morning before and in the evening 
afteryoung persons and women.” Henceforth with a few excep- 
tions the Factory Act of 1850 regulated the working day of all 
workers in the branches of industry that come under it.» Since 
the passing of the first Factory Act half a century had elapsed .3 
Factory legislation for the first time went beyond its original 
sphere in the “ Printworks’ Act of 1 845.” The displeasure with 
which capital received this new “extravagance” speaks through 
every line of the Act. It limits the working day for children 

* It is well-known with what reluctance the Snglibh “ free traders ” g'ave up the 
protective duty on the silk manufacture. Instead of the protection against French 
importation, the absence of protection to Fngli&h factory childi-en now serves their 
torn. 

a During 1859 and i860, the renith years of the Fnglish cotton industry, some manu- 
fiictaiers tried, by tlie decoy bait of higher wages for over- time, to reconcile the adult 
male operatives to an extension of the working day. 'I 'he hand-mule spinners and 
self-actor minders put an end to the experiment by a petition to their employers in 
which they say, “ Plainly speaking, our lives are to us a burthen ; and, while we arc 
co nfine d to the mills nearly t<U 3 o eleys a woeeJc more than the other operatives of the 
coimtry, we feel like helots in the land, and that we are perpetuating a system in- 
jniious to ourselves and future gt:ncrations. .... 'J'his, therefore, is to give you 
most respectful notice that when, we commence work again after the Christmas 
aad New Year's holidays, we shall work 60 hours per week, and no more, or from 
six to six, with one hour and a half out.” (Reports, &c., for 30th April, i860, 
P- 30*) 

3 On the means that the wording of this Act afforded for its violation cf. the Parlia- 
mentary Return “Factory Regulations Act” (6th August, 1859), and in it Leonard 
Homer's “ Suggestions for amending the Factory Acts to enable the Inspectors to 
prevent illegal working, now become very prevalent.” 
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from 8 to 13, and for women to 16 hours, between 6 a.m. and 
10 p.m., ■without any legal pause for meal times. It allo'ws 
males over 13 to be worked at will day and night.* It is a 
Parliamentary abortion.® 

However, the principle had triumphed with its victory in 
those great branches of industry which form the most character- 
istic creation of the modern mode of production. Xheir 
wonderful development from 1853 to i860, hand-in-hand with 
the physical and moral regeneration of the factory workers, 
struck the most purblind. The masters from whom the legal 
limitation and regulation had been wrung step by step after a 
civil war of half a century, themselves referred ostentatiously 
to the contrast with the branches of exploitation still “ free .**3 
The Pharisees of “ political economy ” now proclaimed the dis- 
cernment of the necessity of a legally fixed working day as a 
characteristic new discovery of their “ science. ”4 It will be 
easily understood that after the factory magnates had resigned 
themselves and become reconciled to the ine'vitable, the power 
of resistance of capital gradually weakened, whilst at the same 
time the power of attack of the working class grew with the 
number of its allies in the classes of society not immediately 
interested in the question. Hence the comparatively rapid 
ad-vance since i860. 

The dye-works and bleach-works all came under the Factory 
Act of 1850 in 1 86 o ;5 lace and stocking manufactures in 1861. 

I “ Children of the age of 8 years and upwards, have, indeed, been employed from 
6 a.m. to 9 p.m. daring the last half year m my district.** (Reports^ &c., for 31st 
October, 1857, p. 39.) 

* ** T'he Printworlu* iVet is admitted to be a failure, both with refsrence to its educa- 
tional and protective provisions.*' (Reports, &c., for 31‘st October, 1862, p. 52.) 

i Hius^ f-g-r E- Potter in a letter to the “ Times ’* of hlarch 24th, 1863. The 
** Times *’ reminded him of the manufacturers* revolt against the Ten Hours* Bill. 

* Thus, among others^ IMr, W. Mewmarch, collaborator and editor of Tooke’s ‘'His- 
tory of Prices.” Is it a scientific advance to make cowardly concessions to public 
opinion ? 

5 The ^ct pasbed m x86o, determined that, in regard to dye and bleach-work^ the 
woiking day should be fixed on August 1st, zSfix, provisionally at iz hours, and defin- 
itely on August xst, 1862, at 10 hours, t.e.f at xo^ hours for ordinary days, and 7^ for 
Saturday. Now, when the fetal year, 1862, came, the old farce was repeated. Be- 
sides^ the manufacturers petitioned Parliament to allow the employment of young 
persons and women for iz hours during one year longer. “ In Rvigring - condiuon 
of the trade (the tixne of the cotton famme), it was greatly to the advantage of the 
operatives to work 12 hours per day, and ntake wages when they could.*’ A bill to 
this efifect had been brought in, “ and it was mainly due to the action of the operative 
bleachers in Scotland that the bill was abandoned,** (Reports, &c., for 3 xst October, 
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In consequence of the first report of the Commission on the 
employment of children (1863), the same fate was shared by 
the manufacturers of all earthenwares (not merely pottery), 
lucifer-matches, percussion-caps, cartridg-es, carpets, fustian- 
cuttings and many processes included under the name of 
“finishing.” In the year 1863 bleaching in the open air^ and 

p. i 4-*50 Thus defeated by the very work-people, in whose name it pretended 
jpgp ^plfj Capital discovered, with the help of lawyer spectacles, that the Act of 1.&60, 
diawn^, like all the Acta of Parliament for the “ protection of labour,” in equivocal 
ga''ve them a pretext to exclude from its working' the calendexers and fin- 
shers. English jurisprudence, ever the faithful servant of capital, sancuoned in the 
Court of Common Pleas this piece of pettifogging. ” The operatives have been 
greatly disappointed . . . they have complained of o'verwork, and it is greatly to be 
i^retted that the clear intention of the legislature should ha-ve failed by reason of a 
£uilty definition. (1. c., p. z8.) 

* The ” open-air bleachers ” had evaded the law of i860, by means of the lie that no 
women -worked at it in the night. The lie was exposed by the Factory Inspectors, 
and at the same time Parliament was, by petitions from the operatives, bereft of 
its notions as to the cool meadow-fragrance, in which bleaching in the open-air -was 
reported to take place. In this aerial bleaching, drying rooms were used at tempera- 
tores of irom 90** to xoo° Fahrenheit, in which the work was done for the most part by 
girTn. “ Cnniing ** is the technical expression for their occasional escape from the dry- 
ing-iooms into the fiesh air. ” Fifteen girls in stoves. Heat from 80° to 90° for 
and loo” and upwards for cambrics. T-welve girls ironing and doing-up 
in a small room about xo feet square, in the centre of which is a close stove. The 
girh stand round the stove, which tlirows out a terrific heat, and dries the cambrics 
rapidly for the ironers. The hours of work for these hands are unlimited. If busy, 
they work till 9 or xz at night for successive nights.** (Reports, &c., for 31st Octob^, 
1862, p. 56.) A medical man states : *‘ No special hours are allowed for cooling, but 
if die temperature gets too high, or the worl^rs* hands get soiled from perspiration, 
they are allowed to go out for a few minutes. .... My experience, which is con- 
ddOTble, in treating the diseases of stove -workers, compels me to express the opinion 
that their sanitary condition is by no means so high as that of the operatives in 
a qiinning factory (and Capital, in its memorials to Parliament, had painted them 
as floridly healthy, after the manner of Rubens). The diseases most observable 
amongst them are phthisis, bronchitis, irregularity of uterine functions, hysteria in 
its most aggravated forms, and rheumatism. All of these, I believe, are either 
directly or indirectly induced by the impure, overheated air of the apartments in 
which the hands are employed, and the want of sulficient comfortable clothing to 
protect them from the cold, damp atmosphere, in winter, when going to their homes.** 
(L c.p. 56-57.) The Factory Inspectors remaiked on the supplementary law of x86o, 
tom fivm these open-air bluchers : ” The Act has not only failed to afford that 
protection to the -workers which it appears to offer, but contains a clause .... ap- 
parently so -worded that, unless persons are detected working after 8 o’clock at night 
they appear to come under no protective provisions at all, and if they do so work, the 
mo^ of proof is so doubtful that a conviction can scarcely follow.” (1- c., p« 52.) 
'*To all intents and purposes, therefore, as an Act for any benevolent or educational 
purpose it is a failure; since it can scarcely be called benevolent to permit, which is 
tantamount to compelling, women and children to work 14 hours a day with or without 
meals, as the case may be, and perhaps for longer hours than these, without limit as 
to age, without reference to sex, and without regard to the social habits of the families 
of the neighbourhood, in which such works (bleaching and dyeing) are situated.” 
(Reports, &C., for 30th April, 1863, p. 40.) 
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baking were placed under special Acts, by which, in the 
former, the labour of young persons and women during the 
night-time (from 8 in the evening to 6 in the morning), and in 
the latter, the employment of journeymen bakers under 18, 
between 9 in the evening and 5 in the morning were forbidden. 
We shall return to the later proposals of the same Commission, 
which threatened to deprive of their “ freedom ” all the 
important branches of English Industry, with the exception of 
agriculture, mines, and the means of transport.* 

SECTION 7.— THE STRUGGLE FOR THE NORMAL WORKING-DAY. 

RE-ACTION OF THE ENGLISH FACTORY ACTS ON OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

The reader will bear in mind that the production of surplus- 
value, or the extraction of surplus-labour, is the specific end 
and aim, the sum and substance, of capitalist production, 
quite apart from any changes in the mode of production, which 
may arise from the subordination of labour to capital. He will 
remember that as far as we have at present gone, only the inde- 
pendent labourer, and therefore only the labourer legally quali- 
fied to act for himself, enters as a vendor of a commodity into a 
contract with the capitalist. If, therefore, in our historical 
sketch, on the one hand, modern industry; on the other, the 
labour of those who are physically and legally minors, pla^* 
important parts, the former was to us only a special depart- 
ment, and the latter only a specially striking example of labour 
exploitation. Without, however, anticipating the subsequent 
development of our inquiry, from the mere connexion of the 
historic facts before us, it follows: 

Firsts The passion of capital for an unlimited and reckless 
extension of the working day, is first gratified in the industries 
earliest revolutionised by water-power, steam, and machinery, 
in those first creations of the modern mode of production, 
cotton, wool, fiax, and silk spinning, and weaving. The changes 
in the material mode of production, and the corresponding 
changes in the socdal relations of the producers® gave rise first 

1 Note to tbe znd Ed. Since x86S, “when. I wrote tbe nbove passagnes^ a re-action 
laas again set in. 

3 ** The conduct of each of these classes (capitalists and workmen) has been the 
result of the relative situation in which they have been placed.’* (Reports, &c., for 
31st October, 1848, p. xzj.) 
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to an extravagance beyond all bounds, and then in opposition 
to this, called forth a control on the part of Society which 
legally limits, regulates, and makes uniform the working day 
and its pauses. This control appears, therefore, during the 
first half of the nineteenth century simply as exceptional 
legislation.* As soon as this primitive dominion of the new 
mode of production was conquered, it was found that, in the 
meantime, not only had many other branches of production 
been made to adopt the same factory system, but that manu- 
factures with more or less obsolete methods, such as potteries, 
glass-making, &:c., that old-fashioned handicrafts, like baking, 
and, finally, even that the so-called domestic industries, such 
as nail-making,* had long since fallen as completely under 
capitalist exploitation as the factories themselves. Legisla- 
tion was, therefore, compelled to gradually get rid of its ex- 
ceptional character, or where, as in England, it proceeds after 
the manner of the Roman Casuists, to declare any house in 
which work was done to be a factory.3 

Second. The history of the regulation of the working day in 
certain branches of production, and the struggle still going on 
in others in regard to this regulation, prove conclusively that 
the isolated labourer, the labourer as free ” vendor of his 
labour-power, when capitalist production has once attained a 
certain stage, succumbs without any power of resistance. The 
creation of a normal working day is, therefore, the product of 
a protracted civil war, more or less dissembled, between the 
capitalist class and the working class. As the contest takes 
place in the arena of modern industry, it first breaks out in 
ihe home of that industry — England.4 The English factory 

I “ TTie employments, placed under xestriction, ■were connected with the manufac- 
nue of textile fabrics by the aid of steam or water-power. 'There were two conditions 
to which an employment must be subject to cause it to be inspected, viz., the use of 
iteam or water-power, and the manufacture of certain specified fibres.** (Reports, 
&C., for 31st October, 1864, p. 8.) % r 

* On the condition of so-called domestic industries, specially valuable materials 
sre to be found in the latest reports of the Children’s Employment Commission. 

® The Acts of last Session (1864) .... embrace a diversity of occupations, 
cuatonu in which differ greatly, and the use of mechanical power to give motion 
to machimry is no longer one of the elements necessary, as formerly, to constitute 
in legal phrase^ a * Factory,’ ** (Reports, &c., for 3zst October, 1864, p. 8.) 

4 Bdgium, the paradise of Continental liberalism, shows no trace of tliia ntove- 
ment. Evm in the coal and metal mines, labourers of both sexes, and all ages, are 
cwwwned in perfect freedom,” at any period, and through any length of tim^ 
ur every looo persons employed there, 733 are men, 88 women, 135 boys, and 44 girls 
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workers were the champions, not only of the English, but of 
the modern working-class generally, as their theorists were 
the first to throw down the gauntlet to the theory of capital. x 
Hence, the philosopher of the Factory, Ure, denounces as an 
ineffable disgrace to the English working-class that they in- 
scribed “ the slavery of the Factory Acts ** on the banner which 
they bore against capital, manfully striving for ** perfect free- 
dom of labour.*’* 

France limps slowly behind England. The February 
revolution was necessary to bring into the world the to. hours* 
law,3 which is much more deficient than its English original. 
For all that, the French revolutionary method has its special 
advantages. It once for all commands the same limit to the 
working-day in all shops and factories without distinction, 
whilst English legislation reluctantly yields to the pressure of 
circumstances, now on this point, now on that, and is getting 
lost in a hopelessly bewildering tangle of contradictory enact- 
ments.4 On the other hand, the French law proclaims as a 

under x6; in the blast-furnaces, &c., of every looo, 68S are men, 149 women, 98 boys, 
and 85 girls under x< 5 . Add to this the low wages for the enormous exploitation of 
mature and immature labour-power. The average daily pay for a man is as. 8d., for 
a woman, ts. 8d., for a boy, rs. a^d. As a result, Belgium had in 1863, as compared 
with Z850, nearly doubled both the amount and the value of its exports of coal, 
iron, dec. 

X Robert Owen, soon after 18x0, not only maintained the necessity of a limitation 
of the working day in theory, but actually introduced the zo hours’ day into his 
factory at New l.anark. This was laughed at as a communistic Utopia; so were his 

Combination of children’s education with productive labour,” and the Co-operative 
Societies of working-men, first called into being by hizn. To-day, the first Utopia is 
a Factory Act, the second figures as an official phrase in all Factory Acts^ the third 
is already being used as a cloak for reactionary humbug. 

3 Ure: "Ftench translation. Philosophic des Manufactures.** Paris^ X836, Vol. II., 

p. 39, 40, 57, 77, &C. 

3 In the C^mpte Rendu of the International Statistical Congress at Paris, 1855, it 

is stated : ** The French law, which limits the length of daily labour in factories and 
workshops to za houxs, does not confine this work to definite fixed hours. For 
children’s labour only the work-time is piescuibed as between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
Therefore, some of the masters use the right which this fatal silence gives them to 
keep their works going, without intermission, day in, day out^ possibly with the 
exception of Sunday. For this purpose they use two different sets of workers, of 
whom ziather is in the workshop more than za hours at a time, but the work of the 
establishment lasts day and night. The law is satisfied, but is humaziity ? ** Besides 
** the destructive influence of night labour on the human organism,” stress is also 
laid upon “ the fatal influence of the association of the two by night in the 

same badly-lighted workshops.” 

4 ” For instance, there is within my district one occupier who, within the curti- 

lage^ is at the same tinoe a bleacher and dyer under the BlwarliiTig r ayidt TiyaiTig Works 
Act, a printer under the Print Works Ac^ and a finisher under the Factory Act.” 
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principle that which in England was only won in the name 
of children, minors, and women, and has been only recently 
for the first time claimed as a general right.* 

In the United States of North America, every independent 
movement of the workers was paralysed so long as slavery dis- 
figured a part of the Republic. Labour cannot emancipate 
itself in the white skin where in the black it is branded. 
But out of the death of slavery a new life at once arose. The 
first fruit of the Civil War was the eight hours* agitation , that 
ran with the seven-leagued boots of the locomotive from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from New England to California. The 
General Congress of Labour at Baltimore (August 16th, 1866) 
declared: “ The first and great necessity of the present, to free 
the labour of this country from capitalistic slavery, is the pass- 
ing of a law by which eight hours shall be the normal work- 
ing-day in all States of the American Union. We are resolved 
to put forth all our strength until this glorious result is 
attained.”* At the same time, the Congress of the International 
Working Men*s Association at Geneva, on the proposition of 
the London General Council, resolved that ** the limitation of 
the working-day is a preliminary condition without which 
all further attempts at improvement and emancipation must 
prove abortive. . . . the Congress proposes eight hours as 
the legal limit of the working-day.** 

Thus the movement of the working-class on both sides of 
the Adantic, that had grown instinctively out of the conditions 

(Beport of Mr. Baker, In Reports, &c., for October 3xst, i86x, p. ao.) Afbsr enume- 
rating the difiexeut provisions of these Acts, and the complications arising from them, 
Mr. Baker says: It will hence appear that it must be very difRcult to secure the 
execution of these three Acts of Parliament where the occupier chooses to evade the 
lav.” But what is assured to the lawyers by this is lawsuits. 

■ Thus the Factory Inspector at last venture to say : ** These objections (of 
capital to the legal limitation of the working-day) must succumb before the broad 
pcindple of the rights of labour. ... There is a time when the ma8ter*s right in 
his workman's labour ceases, and his tixne becomes his own, even if there were no 
exhaustion in the question." (Reports, &c., for 31st Oct., i 86 », p. 54.) 

” '* Wei, t^ workers of Dunkirk, declare that the length of time of labour required 
under the present system, is too great, and tl\at, far from leaving the worker time for 
Kst and education, it plunges him into a condition of servitude but little better than 
slavery. That is why we decide that 8 hours are enough for a working- day, and 
ought to be legally xeoognised as enough;' why we call to our help that powerful 
levier,^the press; . . . and why we shall consider all those that refuse us this help as 
cPe m iee of the reform of labour and of the lights of the labourer.” (Resolution of 
the Working Men of Dunkirk, New Vork State, x866.) 
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of production themselves, endorsed the words of the English 
Factory Inspector, R. J. Saunders : “ Further steps towards a 
reformation of society can never be carried out with any hope 
of success, unless the hours of labour be limited, and the pre- 
scribed limit strictly enforced.”* 

It must be acknowledged that our labourer comes out of the 
process of production other than he entered. In the market 
he stood as owner of the commodity “ labour-power ” face 
to face with other owners of commodities, dealer against 
dealer. The cont»-act by which he sold to the capitalist his 
labour-power proved, so to say, in black and white that he dis- 
posed of himself freely. The bargain concluded, it is dis- 
covered that he was no “ free agent,” that the time for which 
he is free to sell his labour-power is the time for which he is 
forced to sell it,* that in fact the vampire will not lose its hold 
on him “ so long as there is a muscle, a nerve, a drop of blood 
to be exploited,”3 For “ protection ” against “ the serpent of 
their agonies,” the labourers must put their heads together, 
and, as a class, compel the passing of a law, an all-powerful 
social barrier that shall prevent the very workers from selling, 
by voluntary contract with capital, themselves and their 
families into slavery and death.4 In place of the pompous 
catalogue of the “ inalienable rights of man comes the modest 
IVlagna Charta of a legally limited working-day, which shall 
make clear “ when the time which the worker sells is ended, 
and when his own begins.”S Quantum mutatus ab illo ! 

^ Reports, for Octu, 1S48, p* 

» ** The proceedings (the manoeuvres of capital, from 1848—50) have afforded, 
moreover, incontrovertible proof of the fallacy of the assertion so often advanced, that 
operatives need no protection, but may be considered as free agents in the disposal of 
the only property which they possess — ^the labour of their hands and the sweat of their 
brows.” (Reports, &c., for April 30tfa, 1850, p. 45,) Free labour (if so it may be 
termed) even m a free country, requires the strong arm of the law to protect it.” 
(Reports^ &c., for October 3rst, 1864, p. 34.) “To permit, which is tantamount to 
compelling ... to work 14 hours a day with or without meal^” &c. (Repts., &c-, 
for April 30th, 1 863, p. 40.) 

3 Friedrich Engels, 1 . c.^ p. 5. 

^ The 10 Hours* Act has, in the branches of industry that come under it, “ put an 
end to the premature decrepitude of the former long-hour workers-** (Reports, &c , 
for 31st Oct., 1859, p- 47.) ** Capital (in factories) can never be employed in keep- 

ing the mac hinery in motion beyond a limited time, without certain injury to the 
health and morals of the labourers employed ^ and they are not in a position to 
protect themselves.” (I. c-, p. 8.) 

5 ** A s till greater boon is the distinction at last made dear between the worker*s 
own time and his master’s. The worker knows now when that which he sells is 
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CHAPTER XI 

RATE AND MASS OF SURPLUS-VALUE 

In this chapter, as hitherto, the value of labour-power, and 
therefore the part of the working-day necessary for the repro- 
duction or maintenance of that labour-power, are supposed to 
be given, constant magnitudes. 

This premised, with the rate, the mass is at the same time 
given of the surplus-value that the individual labourer furnishes 
to the capitalist in- a definite period of time. If, e,g,^ the 
necessary labour amounts to 6 hours daily, expressed in a 
quantum of gold = 3 shillings, then 3 s. is the daily value of 
one labour-power or the value of the capital advanced in the 
buying of one labour-power. If, further, the rate of surplus- 
value be = 100 %, this variable capital of 3s. produces a mass 
of surplus-value of 3s., or the labourer supplies daily a mass of 
surplus-labour equal to 6 hours. 

But the variable capital of a capitalist is the expression in 
money of the total value of all the labour-powers that he 
employs simultaneously. Its value is, therefore, equal to the 
average value of one labour-power, multiplied by the number 
of labour-powers employed. With a given value of labour- 
power, therefore, the magnitude of the variable capital varies 
directly as the number of labourers employed simultaneously. 
If the daily value of one labour-power — 3s., then a capital of 
300s. must be advanced in order to exploit daily 100 labour- 
powers, of n times 3s., in order to exploit daily n labour- 
powers. 

ended, and when his own begins; and by possessing a sure foreknowledge of this, is 
enabjbd to pre-arrange his own minutes for his own purposes.” (l-c-, p. 5a.) ** By 

makin g them ma s ter s of their own time (the Factory .^cts) have given them a moral 
energy which is directing them to the eventual possession of political power " (1. c., 
p. 47). ^^th suppressed irony, and in very well weighed words, the Factory In- 
spectors hint that the actual law also frees the capitalist &om some of the brutality 
natural to a man who is a mere embodiment of capital, and that it has given tum 
time for a little “ culture.” ” Formerly the master had no dme for anything but 
money; the servant had no time for anything but labour ” (1. c., p. 48). 

Cafintal I, 
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In the same way, if a variable capital of 3s., being the daily- 
value of one labour-power, produce a daily* surplus- value of 3 s., 
a variable capita] of 300s. will produce a daily’ surplus- value of 
300s., and one of n times 3s. a daily* surplus-value of n x 3s. 
The mass of the surplus-value produced is therefore equal to 
the surplus-value vhich the working-day of one labourer 
supplies multiplied by the number of labourers employed. 
But as further the mass of surplus-value which a single labourer 
produces, the value of labour-power being given, is determined 
by- the rate of the surplus-value, this law follows: the mass of 
the surplus-value produced is equal to the amount of the 
variable capital advanced, multiplied by the rate of surplus- 
\^alue; in other words; it is determined by the compound ratio 
betv'een the number of labour-powers exploited simultaneously 
by the same capitalist and the degree of exploitation of each 
individual labour-power. 

Let the mass of the surplus-value be S, the surplus-value 
supplied by the individual labourer in the average day s, the 
variable capital daily advanced in the purchase of one individual 
labour-power v, the sum total of the variable capital V, the 
value of an average labour-power P, its degree of exploitation 
I number of labourers employed n; we 

have: 

S = f ^ X V 

Ip X ^ X n 

It is always supposed, not only that the value of an average 
labour-power is constant, but that the labourers employ’ed by 
a capitalist are reduced to average labourers. There are ex- 
ceptional cases in which the surplus-value produced does not 
increase in proportion to the number of labourers exploited, 
but then the value of the labour-power does not remain con- 
stant. 

In the production of a definite mass of surplus-value, there- 
fore, the decrease of one factor may be compensated by the in- 
crease of the other. If the variable capital diminishes, and at 
the same time the rate of surplus-value increases in the same 
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ratio, the mass of surplus-value produced remains unaltered. 
If on our earlier assumption the capitalist must advance 300s,, 
in order to exploit 100 labourers a day, and if the rate of 
surplus-value amounts to 50 %, this variable capital of 300s. 
vields a surplus-value of 1 50s. or of 1 00 x 3 working- hours. If 
the rate of surplus-value doubles, or the working-day, instead 
of being extended from 6 to 9, is extended from 6 to 12 hours 
and at the same time variable capital is lessened by half, and 
reduced to 150s., it yields also a surplus-value of 1 50s. or 50 X 
6 working hours. Diminution of the variable capital may there- 
fore be compensated by a proportionate rise in the degree of 
exploitation of labour-power, or the decrease in the number of 
the labourers employed by a proportionate extension of the 
working-day. AVithin certain limits therefore the supply of 
labour exploitable by capital is independent of the supply of 
labourers. ^ On the contrary, a fall in the rate of surplus-value 
leaves unaltered the mass of the surplus-value produced, if the 
amount of the variable capital, or number of the labourers em- 
ployed, increases in the same proportion. 

Nevertheless, the compensation of a decrease in the number 
of labourers employed, or of the amount of variable capital 
advanced, by a rise in the rate of surplus-value, or by the 
lengthening of the working-day, has impassable limits. 'What- 
ever the value of labour-power may be, whether the working 
time necessary for the maintenance ot the labourer is 2 or 10 
hours, the total value that a labourer can produce, day in, day 
out, is always less than the value in which 24 hours of labour 
are embodied, less than 12s., if 12s. is the money expression for 
24 hours of realized labour. In our former assumption, accord- 
ing to which 6 working hours are daily necessary in order to 
reproduce the labour-power itself or to replace the value of the 
capital advanced in its purchase, a variable capital of 1500s., 
that employs 500 labourers at a rate of surplus-value of 100 % 
with a 12 hours’ working-day, produces daily a surplus-value of 
1500s. or of 6 X 500 working hours. A capital of 300s. that 

^ This elementary law appears to be unknown to the vulgar economists, who, upside- 
down Archimedes, in the determination of the market-price of labour by supply and 
demand., imagine they have found the fulcrum by means of which, not to move the 
world, but to stop its motion. 
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employs lOo labourers a day with a rate of surplus-value of 
iioo with a working-day of 1 8 hours, produces only a mass 

of surplus-value of 6 oos. or 1 2 X 1 00 working- hours ; and its 
total value-product, the equivalent of the variable capital ad- 
vanced plus the surplus-value, can, day in, day out, never reach 
the sum of 1200s. or 24 X 100 working hours. Xhe absolute 
limit of the average working-day — ^this being by Nature always 
less than 24 hours — sets an absolute limit to the compensation 
of a reduction of variable capital by a higher rate of surplus- 
value, or of the decrease of the number of labourers exploited by 
a higher degree of exploitation of labour-power. Xhis palpable 
law is of importance for the clearing up of many phenomena, 
arising from a tendency (to be worked out later on) of capital to 
reduce as much as possible the number of labourers employed 
by it, or its variable constituent transformed into labour-power, 
in contradiction to its other tendency to produce the greatest 
possible mass of surplus-value. On the other hand, if the mass 
of labour-power employed, or the amount of variable capital, 
increases, but not in proportion to the fall in the rate of surplus- 
value, the mass of the surplus-value produced, falls. 

A third law results from the determination, of the mass of 
the surplus-value produced, by the two factors ; rate of surplus- 
value and amount of variable capital advanced. Xhe rate of 
surplus-value, or the degree of exploitation of labour-power, 
and the value of labour-power, or the amount of necessary 
working time being given, it is self-evident that the greater the 
variable capital, the greater would be the mass of the value 
produced and of the surplus-value. If the limit of the working- 
day is given, and also the limit of its necessary constituent, the 
mass of value and surplus-value that an indi-vidual capitalist 
produces, is clearly exclusively dependent on the mass of labour 
that he sets in motion. But this, under the condi-dons supposed 
above, depends on the mass of labour-power, or the number of 
labourers whom he exploits, and this number in its turn is 
determined by the amount of the variable capital advanced. 
With a given rate of surplus-value, and a given value of labour- 
power, therefore, the masses of surplus-value produced -vary 
directly as the amounts of the variable capitals advanced. 
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Now we know that the capitalist divides his capital into two 
parts. One part he lays out in means of production. Xhis is 
the constant part of his capital. The other part he lays out in 
living labour-power. Xhis part forms his variable capital. On 
the basis of the same mode of social production, the division of 
capital into constant and variable differs in different branches 
of production, and within the same branch of production, too, 
this relation changes with changes in the technical conditions 
and in the social combinations of the processes of production. 
But in whatever proportion a given capital breaks up into a 
constant and a variable part, whether the latter is to the former 
as 1 : 2 or i ; i o or i : x, the law just laid down is not affected 
by this. For, according to our previous analysis, the value of 
the constant capital reappears in the value of the product, but 
does not enter into the newly produced value, the newly 
created value-product. Xo employ 1000 spinners, more raw 
material, spindles, &c., are, of course, required, than to employ 
100. Xhe value of these additional means of production how- 
ever, may rise, fall, remain unaltered, be large or small ; it has 
no influence on the process of creation of surplus-value by 
means of iJie labour-powers that put them in motion. Xhe law 
demonstrated above now, therefore, takes this form : the masses 
of value and of surplus-value produced by different capitals — 
the value of labour-power being given and its degree of ex- 
ploitation being equal — vary directly as the amounts of the 
variable constituents of these capitals, i.e,^ as their constituents 
transformed into living labour-power. 

This law clearly contradicts all experience based on appear- 
ance. Every one knows that a cotton spinner, who, reckoning 
the percentage on the whole of his applied capital, employs 
much constant and little variable capital, does not, on account 
of this, pocket less profit or surplus-value than a baker, who 
relatively sets in motion much variable and little constant 
capital. For the solution of this apparent contradiction, many 
intermediate terms are as yet wanted, as from the standpoint 
of elementary algebra many intermediate terms are wanted to 
understand that -g- may represent an actual magnitude. Classical 
economy, although not formulating the law, holds instinctively 
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to it, because it is a necessary consequence of the g^eneral law 
of vaiue. It tries to rescue the law’ from collision with 
contradictory phenomena by a violent abstraction. It will be 
seen later^ how the school of Ricardo has come to grief over 
this stumbling-block. Vulgar economy which, indeed, “ has 
really learnt nothing,” here as everywhere sticks to appearances 
in opposition to the law which regulates and explains them. 
In opposition to Spinoza, it believes that ” ignorance is a suffi- 
cient reason.” 

The labour which is set in motion by the total capital of a 
society, day in, day out, may be regarded as a single collective 
working-day. If, e.g,^ the number of labourers is a million, and 
the average working-day of a labourer is lo hours, the social 
v’oi’Kiiig-day' consists of ten million hours. With a given length 
of this working-day, "whether its limits are fixed physically 
or socially, the mass of surplus-value can only be increased by 
increasing the number of labourers, i.e., of the labouring 
population. The growth of population here forms the mathe- 
matical limit to the production of surplus-value by the total 
social capital. On the contrary, with a given amount of 
population, this limit is formed by the possible lengthening of 
the working-day.* It will, however, be seen in the following 
chapter that this law only holds for the form of surplus-value 
dealt with up to the present. 

From the treatment of the production of surplus-value, so 
far, it follows that not every sum of money, or of value, is at 
pleasure transformable into capital. To effect this transforma- 
tion, in fact, a certain minimum of money or of exchange-value 
must be presupposed in the hands of the individual possessor 
of money or commodities. The minimum of variable capital is 
the cost price of a single labour-power, employed the whole 
year through, day in, day out, for the production of surplus- 
value, If this labourer were in possession of his own means 

1 Further parUculars will be given m Book IV- 

^ The labour^ that is the economic tixne^ of society, is a given portion, say 

hours a day of a million of people^ or ten million hours Capital has its boundary 

of increase. This boundary may, at any given period, be attained in the actual 
e'ttent of economic time employed.” An Essay on the Political Economy of 
Nations.” London, zSai, pp. 47, 49*} 
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of production, and were satisfied to live as a labourer, he need 
not work beyond the time necessary for the reproduction of 
his means of subsistence, say 8 hours a day. He would, besides, 
onlv require the means of production sufficient for 8 working 
hours. The capitalist, on the other hand, who makes him do, 
besides these 8 hours, say 4 hours’ surplus-labour, requires an 
additional sum of money for furnishing the additional means 
of production. On our supposition, however, he would have to 
employ two labourers in order to live, on the surplus-value 
appropriated daily, as well as, and no better than a labourer, 
i.e.^ to be able to satisfy his necessary wants. In this case the 
mere maintenance of life would be the end of his production, 
not the increase of wealth; but this latter is implied in 
capitalist production. That he may live only twice as well 
as an ordinary labourer, and besides turn half of the surplus- 
value produced into capital, he would have to raise, with the 
number of labourers, the minimum of the capital advanced 8 
times. Of course he can, like his labourer, take to work him- 
self, participate directly in the process of production, but he is 
then only a hybrid between capitalist and labourer, a “ small 
master.” A certain stage of capitalist production necessitates 
that the capitalist be able to devote the whole of the time 
during which he functions as a capitalist, i,e., as personified 
capital, to the appropriation and therefore control of the labour 
of others, and to the selling of the products of this labour.* 
The guilds of the middle ages therefore tried to prevent by 
force the transformation of the master of a trade into a 
capitalist, by limiting the number of labourers that could be 

z “ The farmer cannot rely on his own labour, n J if he does, I will mainrain that 
he is a loser by it. His employment should be a general attention to the whole \ his 
thresher must be watched, or he will soon lose his wages in corn not threshed out ; 
his mowers, leapers, &c., must be looked after; he must constantly go round his 
fences; he must see there is no neglect; which would be the case if he was confined 
to any one spot.” (“ An Inquiry into the connection between the Price of Provisions 
Md the Size of Farms, 8 cc. By a Farmer.” London, 1773, p. 12.) This book is very 
interesting. In it the genesis of the “ capitalist farmer ” or “ merchant farmer," as 
he is explicitly called, may be studied, and his self-glorification at the expense of the 
small farmer who has only to do with bare subsistence, be noted. ” The class of 
capitalists are from the first partially, and they become ultimately completely, dis- 
charged from the necessity of the manual labour." (" Text-book of Lectures on the 
Political Economy of Nations. By the Rev. Richard Jones.’ Hertford, 1S52. 
Lecture III, p. 39.) 
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em^-tloyed hy one master ithin a very small maximum. The 
possessor of money or commodities actually turns into a 
capitalist in such cases only where the minimum sum advanced 
for production greatly exceeds the maximum of the middle 
ages. Here, as in natural science, is shown the correctness of 
the law discovered by Hegel (in his “ Logic that merely 
quantitative differences beyond a certain point pass into 
qualitative changes.* 

The minimum of the sum of value that the individual pos- 
sessor of money or commodities must command, in order to 
metamorphose himself into a capitalist, changes with the 
different stages of development of capitalist production, and 
is at given stages different in different spheres of production, 
according to their special and technical conditions. Certain 
spheres of production demand, even at the very outset of capi- 
talist production, a minimum of capital that is not as yet 
found in rhe hands of single individuals. This gives rise partly 
to state subsidies to private persons, as in France in the time of 
Colbert, and as in many German states up to our own epoch; 
partly to the formation of societies with legal monopoly for the 
exploitation of certain branches of industry and commerce, the 
fore-runners of our modern joint-stock companies.® 

Within the process of production, as we have seen, capital 
acquired the command over labour, i.e.y over functioning 
labour-power or the labourer himself. Personified capital, the 
capitalist takes care that the labourer does his work regularly 
and with the proper degree of intensity. 

Capital further developed into a coercive relation, which 

* The molecular theory of modem chemistry first scientifically worked out by 

Liaureiit and Gerhardt rests on no other law. (Addition to 3rd Kdition.) For the ex- 
planauon of this statement, which is not very clear to non-chemists, we remark that 
the author speaks here of the homolog’ous series of carbon compound, first so named 
oy C. Gerhardt in each senes of which has ^ts own general algebraic formula. 

Thus the senes of paraffins: O that ot the normal alcohols: ® 0 : 

ot the normal fetty acids ; O® and many others* In the above examples, by 

the simply quantitaiive addition of C to the molecular formula^ a qualitatively 
different body is each time formed. On the share (overestimated by IMaxx) of Laurent 
and Gerhardt m the determination of this important fact see LCopp, £ntwicklung 
der Chemie.** ISlunchen, 1873a pp. 709, 716, and Schorlemmer, “ Rise and Progress 
of Organic Chemistry.’* London, 1879, p. 54 - — Kd. 

* rvlartin Luther calls these kinds of institutions . “ Tne Company Monopolia.” 
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compels the working class to do more work than the narrow 
round of its own life-wants prescribes. As a producer of the 
activity of others, as a pumper-out of surplus-labour and ex- 
ploiter of labour-power, it surpasses in energy, disregard of 
bounds, recklessness and efficiency, all earlier systems of pro- 
duction based on directly compulsory labour. 

At first, capital subordinates labour on the basis of the tech- 
nical conditions in which it historically finds it. It does not, 
therefore, change immediately the mode of production. The 
production of surplus-value — ^in the form hitherto considered 
by us — by means of simple extension of the working-day, 
proved, therefore, to be independent of any change in the 
mode of production itself. It was not less active in the old- 
fashioned bakeries than in the modern cotton factories. 

If we consider the process of production from the point of 
view of the simple labour-process, the labourer stands in rela- 
tion to the means of production, not in their quality as capital, 
but as the mere means and material of his own intelligent pro- 
ductive activity. In tanning, e.g,^ he deals with the skins as 
his simple object of labour. It is not the capitalist whose skin 
he tans. But it is different as soon as we deal with the process 
of production from the point of view of the process of creation 
of surplus-value. The means of production are at once 
changed into means for the absorption of the labour of others. 
It is now no longer the labourer that employs the means of pro- 
duction, but the means of production that employ the labourer. 
Instead of being consumed by him as material elements of his 
productive activity, they consume him as the ferment neces- 
sary to their own life-process, and the life-process of capital 
consists only in its movement as value constantly expanding, 
constantly multiplying itself. Furnaces and workshops that 
stand idle by night, and absorb no living labour, are “ a mere 
loss ** to the capitalist. Hence, furnaces and workshops con- 
stitute lawful claims upon the night-labour of the workpeople. 
The simple transformation of money into the material factors 
of the process of production, into means of production, trans- 
forms the latter into a title and a right to the labour and 
surplus-labour of others. An example will show, in conclusion, 

CapUiA JL*®® 
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how this sophistication, peculiar to and characteristic of capi- 
talist production, this complete inversion of the relation 
between dead and living labour, between value and the force 
that creates value, mirrors itself in the consciousness of capi- 
talists. During the revolt of the English factory lords between 
1848 and the head of one of the oldest and most re- 

spectable houses in the West of Scotland, Messrs. Carlile Sons 
& Co., of the linen and cotton thread factory at Paisley, a com- 
pany -which has now existed for about a century, which was in 
operation in 1 7523 and four generations of the same family have 
conducted it ” . . . this “ very intelligent gentleman ” then 
wrote a letter^ in the “ Glasgow Daily Mail ” of April 35th, 

1 849, with the title, “ The relay system,” in which among other 
things the following grotesquely naive passage occurs : ” Let us 
now . . . see vhat e-vils will attend the limiting to 10 hours the 
working of the factory. . . . They amount to the most serious 
damage to the mill-owner’s prospects and property. If he 
(j.e.y his “ hands ”) worked 12 hours before, and is limited to 
10, then every 12 machines or spindles in his establishment 
shrink to i o, and should the works be disposed of, they will be 
valued only as lo, so that a sixth part would thus be deducted 
from the value of every factory in the country.”® 

To this West of Scotland bourgeois brain, inheriting the 
accumulated capitalistic qualities of “ four generations,” the 
value of the means of production, spindles, &c., is so insep- 
arably mixed up with their property, as capital, to expand their 
own value, and to swallow up daily a definite quantity of the 
unpaid labour of others, that the head of the firm of Carlile & 
Co. actually imagines that if he sells his factory, not only will 
the value of the spindles be paid to him, but, in addition, their 
power of annexing surplus-value, not only the labour which is 
embodied in them, and is necessary to the production of spindles 

^ Keports of Insp. ot Fact., April joth, 1S49, p. 59. 

a L c., p- 60. Factory Inspector Stuart, himself a Scotchman, and in contrast to 
the Knglish Factory Inspectors, quite taken captive by the capitalistic method of 
thinking, remarks expressly on this letter which he incorporates in his report that it 
is ** the most useful of the communications which any of the factory-owners working 
with relays have given to those engaged in the same trade, and T^hich 15 the most 
calculated to remove the prejudices of such of them as hav’e scrupks respecting an\ 
change of the arrangement of the hours of work.*’ 
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ot this kind, but also the surplus-labour which they help to 
pump out daily from the brave Scots of Paisley, and for that 
verv reason he thinks that with the shortening of the working- 
day by 2 hours, the selling-price of 1 2 spinning machines 
dwindles to that ot loi 
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CHAPTER XU 

THE CONCEPT OF RELATIVE SURPLUS-VALUE 

That portion of the working-day which merely produces 
an equivalent for the value paid by the capitalist for his 
labour-power, has, up to this point, been treated by us as 
a constant magnitude; and such in fact it is, under given 
conditions of production and at a given stage in the econo- 
mical development of society. Beyond this, his necessary 
labour-time, the labourer, we saw, could continue to work 
for 2 , 3 , 4, 6 , &c., hours. The rate of surplus-value and 
the length of the working day depended on the magni- 
tude of this prolongation. Though the necessary labour- 
time was constant^ we saw, on the other hand, that the 
total working-day was variable. Now suppose we have a 
working-day whose length, and whose apportionment be- 
tween necessary labour and surplus-labour, are given. Let 

the whole line a c, a — b— c represent, for example, 

a working-day of 12 hours; the portion of a b 10 hours 
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of necessary labour, and the portion b c 2 hours of surplus- 
labour. How now can the production of surplus-value be 
increased, how can the surplus-labour be prolonged, with- 
out, or independently of, and prolongation of a c? 

Although the length of a c is given, b c appears to be capable 
of prolongation, if not by extension beyond its end c, which is 
also the end of the working day a c, yet, at all events, by push- 
ing back its starting point b in the direction of a. Assume 
tjiat b' — in the line a b' b c is equal to half of b c 

a ^b' ^b c 

or to one hour's labour-time. If now, in a c, the working day 
of 12 hours, we move the point b to b', b c becomes b' c; the 
surplus-labour increases by one half, from 2 hours to 3 hours, 
although the working day remains as before at 12 hours. 
This extension of the surplus labour-time from b c to b'c, from 
2 hours to 3 hours, is, however, evidently impossible, without 
a sumultaneous contraction of the necessary labour-time from 
ab into a b', from 10 hours to 9 hours. The prolongation of 
the surplus-labour would correspond to a shortening of the 
necessary labour; or a portion of the labour-time previously 
consumed, in reality, for the labourer's own benefit, would be 
converted into labour-time for the benefit of the capitalist. 
There would be an alteration, not in the length of the working 
day, but in its division into necessary labour-time and surplus 
labour-time. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the duration of the 
surplus-labour is given, when the length of the working day, 
and the value of labour-power, are given. The value of 
labour-power, ue,^ the labour-time requisite to produce labour- 
power, determines the labour-time necessary for the repro- 
duction of that value. If one working hour be embodied in 
sixpence, and the value of a day's labour-power be five shillings, 
the labourer must work 10 hours a day, in order to replace 
the value paid by capital for his labour-power, or to produce 
an equivalent for the value of his daily necessary means of sub- 
sistence. Given the value of these means of subsistence, the 
value of his labour-power is given and given the value of his 

* *Fhe value of his average daily -^ages i$ determined by what the labourer require^ 
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labour-power, the diirationot his necessary labour-time is given 
The duration of the surplus-labour, however is arrived at, by 
subtracting the necessary labour-time from the total working 
day. Ten hours subtracted from twelve, leave two, and it is 
not easy to see, how, under the given conditions, the surplus- 
labour can possibly be prolonged beyond two hours. No 
doubt, the capitalist can, instead of five shillings, pay the 
labourer four shillings and sixpence or even less. For the re- 
production of this value of four shillings and sixpence, nine 
hours labour-time would suffice; and consequently three hours 
of surplus-labour, instead of two, would accrue to the capitalist, 
and the surplus-value would rise from one shilling to eighteen- 
pence. This result, however, would be obtained only by lower- 
ing the wages of the labourer below the value of his labour- 
power. With the four shillings and sixpence which he pro- 
duces in nine hours, he commands one-tenth less of the neces- 
saries of life than before, and consequently the propel repro- 
duction of his labour-power is crippled. The surplus-labour 
would in this case be prolonged only by an overstepping of its 
normal limits ; its domain would be extended only by a usurpa- 
tion of part of the domain of necessary labour-time. Despite 
the important part which this method plays in actual practice 
we are excluded from considering it in this place, by our 
assumption, that all commodities, including labour-power, are 
bought and sold at their full value. Granted this, it follows 
thac the labour-time necessary for the production of labour 
power, or for the reproduction of its value, cannot be lessened 
by a fall in the labourer’s wages below the value of his labour- 
power, but only by a fall in this value itself. Given the length oJ 
the working day, the prolongation of the surplus-labour mus* 

** so as to live, labour, and generate.” (Wm. Petty; “ Political Anatom j' of Ireland,' 
1672, p. 64.) * The price of Labour u always constituted of the price of neoessarie- 

... whenever .... the labouring man’s wages will not, suitably to his low rank and 
station, as a labouring man, support such a family as is often the lot of many of tVwm 
to have,” he does not receive proper wages. (J. Vanderlint, Ic., p. 15.) “ le simple 

ouvner, qui n’a que ses bras et son Industrie, n’a rien cju’autant qu’il parvient & 
vendie k d’autres sa peine. . - En tout g^nre de travail il doit arriver, et il arrive en 
cflfet, (jue la sa ini re de I’ouvner se borne k ce tjui lui est ndcessaire pour lut procurer 
sasutsietance.” (Turgot, R 5 flexions, &c.. Oeuvres ed. Daire t, I. p. 10). " The price 
of the necessaries of life is. in fact, the cost of producing labour.” (IVdalthus 
Inquiry mto, Scu. Rent, London, tSij, p. 48 note.) 
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of necessity originate in the curtailment of the necessary 
labour-time; the latter cannot arise from the former. In the 
example we have taken, it is necessary that the value of labour- 
power should actually fall by one-tenth, in order that the 
necessary labour-time may be diminished by one-tenth, 
from ten hours to nine, and in order that the surplus-labour may 
consequently be prolonged from two hours to three. 

Such a fall in the value of labour-power implies, however, 
that the same necessaries of life which were formerly produced 
in ten hours, can now be produced in nine hours. But this is 
impossible without an increase in the productiveness of labour. 
For example, suppose a shoemaker, with given tools, makes in 
one working day of twelve hours, one pair of shoes. If he 
must make two pairs in the same time, the productiveness of 
his labour must be doubled; and this cannot be done, except 
by an alteration in his tools or in his mode of working, or in 
both. Hence, the conditions of production j i,e.y his mode of 
production, and the labour-process itself, must be revolu- 
tionised. By increase in the productiveness of labour, we 
mean, generally, an alteration in the labour-process, of such a 
kind as to shorten the labour-time socially necessary for the 
production of a commodity, and to endow a given quantity of 
labour with the power of producing a greater quantity of use- 
value.* Hitherto in treating of surplus-value, arising from a 
simple prolongation of the working day, we have assumed the 
mode of production to be given and invariable. But when 
surplus-value has to be produced by the conversion of necessary 
labour into surplus-labour, it by no means suffices for capital 
to take over the labour-process in the form under which it has 
been historically handed down, and then simply to prolong the 
duration of that process. Xhe technical and social conditions 
of the process, and consequently the very mode of production 
must be revolutionised, before the productiveness of labour can 
be increased. By that means alone can the value of labour- 

X “ Quando si perfe2donano le arti, che non k altxo che la scoperta di nuove vie, onde 
si possa compiere una manufattura con meno gente o (che 6 lo stesso) in minor tempo 
di prima.** (Galiani 1 . c. p. 159.) l#’^conomie sur les frais de production ne pcu 
done £tre autre chose que I’^conomie sur la quantity de travail employe pour produire.” 
(Sismondi iEtudes 1. 1, p. 22.^ 
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power be made to sink, and the portion of the working day 
necessary for the reproduction of that value, be shortened. 

The surplus-value produced by prolongation of the working 
day, I call absolute surplus-^alue. On the other hand, the 
surplus-value arising from the curtailment of the necessary 
labour-time, and from the corresponding alteration in the 
respective lengths of the two components of the working day, 
1 call relative surplus-^alue. 

In order to effect a fall in the value of labour-power, the in- 
crease in the productiveness of labour must seize upon those 
branches of industry, whose products determine the value of 
labour-power, and consequently either belong to the class of 
customary means of subsistence, or are capable of supplying 
the place of those means. But the value of a commodity is 
determined, not only by the quantity of labour which the 
labourer directly bestows upon that commodity, but also by the 
labour contained in the means of production. For instance, 
the value of a pair of boots depends, not only on the cobbler’s 
labour, but also on the value of the leather, wax, thread, &c. 
Hence, a fall in the value of labour-power is also brought about 
by an increase in the productiveness of labour, and by a corres- 
ponding cheapening of commodities in those industries which 
supply the instruments of labour and the raw material, that 
form the material elements of the constant capital required for 
producing the necessaries of life. But an increase in the pro- 
ductiveness of labour in those branches of industry which 
supply neither the necessaries of life, nor the means of produc- 
tion for such necessaries, leaves the value of labour-power 
undisturbed. 

The cheapened commodity of course, causes only a pro 
tanto fall in the value of labour-power, a fall proportional to 
the extent of that commodity’s employment in the reproduc- 
tion of labour-power. Shirts, for instance, are a necessary 
means of subsistence, but are only one out of many. The 
totality of the necessaries of life consists, however, of various 
commodities, each the product of a distinct industry; and the 
value of each of those commodities enters as a component part 
into the value of labour-power^ This latter value decreases 
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with the decrease of the labour-time necessary for its reproduc- 
tion; the total decrease being- the sum of all the different cur- 
tailments of labour-time effected in those various and distinct 
industries. This general result is treated, here, as if it were 
the immediate result directly aimed at in each individual case. 
Whenever an individual capitalist cheapens shirts, for instance, 
by increasing the productiveness of labour, he by no means 
necessarily aims at reducing the value of labour-power and 
shortening, pro tanto, the necessary labour-time. But it is only 
in so far as he ultimately contributes to this result, that he 
assists in raising the general rate of surplus-value.^ The 
general and necessary tendencies of capital must be distin- 
guished from their forms of manifestation. 

It is not our intention to consider, here, the way in which 
the laws immanent in capitalist production, manifest them- 
selves in the movements of individual masses of capital, where 
they assert themselves as coercive laws of competition, and are 
brought home to the mind and consciousness of the individual 
capitalist as the directing motives of his operation. But this 
much is clear ; a scientific analysis of competition is not 
possible, before we have a conception of the inner nature of 
capital, just as the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies 
are not intelligible to any but him, who is acquainted with 
their real motions, motions which are not directly perceptible 
by the senses. Nevertheless, for the better comprehension of 
the production of relative surplus-value, we may add the 
following remarks, in which we assume nothing more than the 
results we have already obtained. 

If one hour’s labour is embodied in sixpence, a value of six 
shillings will be produced in a working day of 12 hours. 
Suppose, that with the prevailing productiveness of labour, 1 2 
articles are produced in these 1 2 hours. Let the value of the 
means of production used up in each article be sixpence. Under 
these circumstances, each article costs one shilling: sixpence 
for the value of the means of production and sixpence for the 

‘ ** Let us suppose the products .... of the manufacturer are doubled by 

nnproTement in machinery ... he will be able to clothe his workmen by means of 
a s m a ll er proportion of tbe entire return ... and thus his profit will be raised. But 
m no other way will it be influenced.’* (Ramsay, 1 . c. p. x68, 169.} 
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value newly added in working with those means. >sow let 
some one capitalist contrive to double the productiveness of 
labour, and to produce in the working day of 12 hours, 24 in- 
stead of 12 such articles. The value of the means of produc- 
tion remaining the same, the value of each article will fall to 
ninepence, made up of sixpence for the value of the means of 
production and threepence for the value newly added by the 
labour. Despite the doubled productiveness of labour, the 
day’s labour creates, as before, a new value of six shillings and 
no more, which, however, is now spread over twice as many 
articles. Of this value each article now has embodied in it i^^th, 
instead of i^th, threepence instead of sixpence ; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, only half an hour’s instead of a 
whole hour's labour-time, is now added to the means of pro- 
duction while they are being transformed into each article. 
The individual value of these articles is now below their social 
value; in other words, they have cost less labour-time than 
the great bulk of the same article produced under the average 
social conditions. Each article costs, on an average, one shilling, 
and represents 2 hours of social labour; but under the altered 
mode of production it costs only ninepence, or contains only 
hours’ labour. The real value of a commodity is, however, not 
its individual value, but its social value; that is to say, the 
real value is not measured by the labour-time that the article 
in each individual case costs the producer, but by the labour- 
time socially required for its production. If therefore, the 
capitalist who applies the new method, sells his commodity 
at its social value of one shilling, he sells it for threepence 
above its individual value, and thus realises an extra surplus- 
value of threepence. On the other hand, the working day of 
12 hours is, as regards him, now represented by 24 articles 
instead of 12. Hence, in order to get rid of the product of 
one w'orking day, the demand must be double what it was, 
the market must become twice as extensive. Other things 
being equal, his commodities can command a more extended 
market only by a diminution of their prices. He will there- 
fore sell them above their individual but under their social 
value, say at tenpence each. By this means he still squeezes 
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an extra surplus-value of one penny out of each. This aug- 
mentation of surplus-value is pocketed by him, whether his 
co mm odities belong or not to the class of necessary means of 
subsistence that participate in determining the general value of 
labour-power. Hence, independently of this latter circumstance, 
there is a motive for each individual capitalist to cheapen his 
commodities, by increasing the productiveness of labour. 

Nevertheless, even in this case, the increased production of 
surplus-value arises from the curtailment of the necessary 
labour-time, and from the corresponding prolongation of the 
surplus-labour. I Let the necessary labour-time amount to 
lo hours, the value of a day's labour-power to five shillings, the 
surplus labour-time to 2, hours, and the daily surplus-value to 
one shilling. But the capitalist now produces 24 articles, 
which he sells at tenpence a-piece, making twenty shillings in 
all- Since the value of the means of production is twelve 
shillings, 14I of these articles merely replace the constant 
capital advanced. The labour of the 12 hours’ working day is 
represented by the remaining 95 articles. Since the price of 
the labour-power is five shillings, 6 articles represent the 
necessary labour-time, and 3|- articles the surplus-labour. The 
ratio of the necessary labour to the surplus-labour, which under 
average social conditions was 5: i, is now only 5" .*3. The 
same result may be arrived at in the following way. The 
value of the product of the working day of 12 hours is twenty 
shillings. Of this sum, twelve shillings belong to the value of 
the means of production, a value that merely re-appe rs. 
There remain eight shillings, which are the expression in 
money, of the value newly created during the working day, 
This sum is greater than the sum in which average social 
labour of the same kind is expressed: twelve hours of the 
latter labour are expressed by six shillings only. The excep- 
tionally productive labour operates as intensified labour; it 

• “ A man’s profit does not depend upon his command of the produce of other men’s 
labour, but upon his command of lat our itselt. It tie can sell his goods at a higher 
price, while his workmen’s wages remam unaltered, he is clearly benefited. ... A 
smaller proportion of what he produces is sufficient to put that labour into motion, 
and a larger proportion consequently remains lor himsell.” (“ Outlines of Poi. Econ.” 
London. 1832, pp. 49. 50.) 
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creates in equal periods of tune greater values than average 
social labour of the same kind. (See Ch. I. Sect. i. p. 1 1.) But 
our capitalist still continues to pay as before only five shillings 
as the value of a day’s labour-power. Hence, instead of lo 
hours, the labourer need now work only hours, in order to 
re-produce this value. His surplus-labour is, therefore, in- 
creased by hours, and the surplus-value he produces grows 
from one, into three shillings. Hence, the capitalist who 
applies the improved method of production, appropriates to 
surplus-labour a greater portion of the working-day, than the 
other capitalists in the same trade. He does individually, 
what the whole body of capitalists engaged in producing re- 
lative surplus-value, do collectively. On the other hand, 
however, this extra surplus-value vanishes, so soon as the new 
method of production has become general, and has conse- 
quently caused the difference between the individual value of 
the cheapened commodity and its social value to vanish. The 
law of the determination of value by labour-time, a law which 
brings under its sway the individual capitalist who applies 
the new method of production, by compelling him to sell his 
goods under their social value, this same law, acting as a co- 
ercive law of competition, forces his competitors to adopt the 
new method.* The general rate of surplus-value is, therefore, 
ultimately affected by the whole process, only when the in- 
crease in the productiveness of labour, has seized upon those 
branches of production that are connected with, and has 
cheapened those commodities that form part of, the necessary 
means of subsistence, and are therefore elements of the value 
of labour-power. 

The value of commodities is in inverse ratio to the produc- 
tiveness ot labour. And so, too, is the value of labour-power, 
because it depends on the values of commodities. Relative 


^ If my neigrhbour by doing much with little labour^ can sell cheap, I must con- 
trive to sell as entrap as he- So that every art, trade, or engine, doing work with 
labour of fewer hani, and consequently cheaper, begets in others a kind of necessity 
and emulauon, either of using the same art, trade, or engine, or of inventing some- 
thing li k e it, that every man may be upon the square, that no man may be able to 
undersell his neighbour.’^ (“ The Advantages of the East India Trade to England/" 
London, 1720, p- 67/ 
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surplus-value is, on the contrary, directly proportional to that 
productiveness. It rises with rising and falls with falling 
productiveness. The value of money being assumed to be 
constant, an average social working day of 12 hours always 
produces the same new value, six shillings, no matter how this 
sum may be apportioned between surplus-value and wages. 
But if, in consequence of increased productiveness, the value 
of the necessaries of life fall, and the value of a day’s labour- 
power be thereby reduced from five shillings to three, the sur- 
plus-value increases from one shilling to three. Ten hours 
were necessary fbr the reproduction of the value of the labour- 
power; now only six are required. Four hours have been set 
free, and can be annexed to the domain of surplus-labour. 
Hence there is immanent in capital an inclination and constant 
tendency, to heighten the productiveness of labour, in order to 
cheapen commodities, and by such cheapening to cheapen the 
labourer himself.' 

The value of a commodity is, in itself, of no interest to the 
capitalist. What alone interests him, is the surplus-value that 
dwells in it, and is realisable by rale. Realisation of the sur- 
plus-value necessarily carries with it the refunding of the value 
that was advanced. Now, since relative surplus-value in- 
creases in direct proportion to the development of the produc- 
tiveness of labour, while, on the other hand, the value of com- 
modities diminishes in the same proportion ; since one and the 
same process cheapens commodities, and augments the surplus- 
value contained in them; we have here the solution of the 
riddle; why does the capitalist, whose sole concern is the pro- 
duction of exchange-value, continually strive to depress the 
exchange-value of commodities A riddle with which Quesnay, 

< In whatever proportion the expenses of a labourer are diminished, in the same 
proportion will his wages be diminished, if the restraints upon industry are at the 
same time taken off/* (** Considerations concerning taking ofi: the Bounty on Corn Cx-^ 
ported,” &c,, Lond., 1753, p. 7.) “ The interest of trade requires, that com and all 

provisions should be as cheap as possible; for whatever makes them dear, must make 
labour dear also ... in all countries, where industry is not restrained, the price of 
provisions must affect the price of labour. This will always be diminished when the 
necessaries of life grow cheaper.” ( 1 . c. p. 3-) “ Wages are decreased in the same 

proportion as the powers of production increase. Machinery, it is true, cheapens the 
necessaries of life, but it also cheapens the labourer.” A Prize Essay on the 
Comparative Merits of Competition and Co-operation.” London, 1834, p. 27.) 
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one of the founders ot political economy, tormented his 
opponents, and to "which they could give him no ansv er. 
“ You acknowledge,” he says, that the more expenses and the 
cost of labour can, in the manufacture of industrial products, 
be reduced without injury to production, the more advantage- 
ous is such reduction, because it diminishes the price of the 
finished article. And yet, you believe that the production of 
wealth, which arises from the labour of the workpeople. Con- 
sists in the augmentation of the exchange-value of their 
products.”* 

The shortening of the working day is, therefore, by no 
means what is aimed at, in capitalist production, when labour 
is economised by increasing its productiveness.* It is only the 
shortening of the labour-time, necessary for the production of 
a definite quantity of commodities, that is aimed at. The fact 
that the workman, when the productiveness of his labour has 
been increased, produces, say i o times as many commodities as 
before, and thus spends one-tenth as much labour-time on each, 
by no means prevents him from continuing to work 1 2 hours as 
before, nor from producing in those 12 hours 1200 articles in- 
stead of 120. Nay, more, his working day may be prolonged 
at the same time, so as to make him produce, say 1400 articles 
in 14 hours. In the treatises, therefore, of economists of the 
stamp of MacCulloch, Ure, Senior, and tutti quanti, we may 
read upon one page, that the labourer owes a debt of gratitude 
to capital for developing his productiveness, because the 
necessary labour-time is thereby shortened, and on the next 
page, that he must prove his gratitude by working in future 

* “ Ub convieiment que pltts on peuc> sans prejudice, ^pargner de frais on de travatix 
dispendieux dans la fabrication des ouvrages des artisans, plus cette epargne est pro- 
dtable par la dimmution des prbe de ces ouvrages. Cependant ils croient que la. pro- 
duction de ricbesse qui r£sulte des travaux des artisans consiste dans Taugmentation 
de la valettr ir^nale de leuxis ouvrages.’* (Quesnay : “ Dialogues sor le Commerce et sur 
lea Xravanx des artisans,*’ pp. xSS, XS9.) 

3 ‘* Ces sp^culateuts si Iconomes du travail des oUTriets qu’il faudrmt qu’ila pay- 
aasent.** (J. N. Bidaut: ** Da ISdonopole qui s* 4 £tablit dans les arts indnstiiels et le 
oomxneroe.’* Paris, 1828, p. 13.) ” ‘Tbe employer will be always on the stretch to 

economise time and labour.” (Dugald St-ewart: Works ed. by Sir W. Hamilton. 
Bdinbuzghj v. viii., 1855. Lectures on Polit. Bcon., p. 318.) “ Xfaeir (the capitalists’) 

interest is that the productive powers of the labourers t^y employ should be the 
gieatest possible. On promoting that power their attention u fixed and almost ex- 
clusively fixed.” (R. Jones: 1 . c. Lecture III.) 
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for 1 5 hours instead of 10. The object of all development of 
the productiveness of labour, within the limits of capitalist 
production, is to shorten that part of the working day, during 
which the workman must labour for his own benefit, and by 
that very shortening, to lengthen the other part of the day, 
during which he is at liberty to work gratis for the capitalist. 
How far this result is also attainable, without cheapening 
commodities, will appear from an examination of the particular 
inodes of producing relative surplus-value, to which examina- 
tion we now proceed. 


CHAPTER XIII 

CO-OPERATION 

Capitalist production only then really begins, as we have 
already seen, when each individual capital employs simultane- 
ously a comparatively large numbers of labourers ; when conse- 
quently the labour-process is carried on on an extensive scale 
and yields, relatively, large quantities of products. A greater 
number of labourers working together, at the same time, in 
one place (or, if you will, in the same field of labour), in order 
to produce the same sort of commodity under the mastership 
of one capitalist, constitutes, both historically and logically, 
the starting point of capitalist production. With regard to 
the mode of production itself, manufactu*-e, in its strict mean- 
ing, is hardly to be distinguished, in its earliest stages, from 
the handicraft trades of the guilds, otherwise than by the 
greater number of workmen simultaneously employed by one 
and the same individual capital. The workshop of the 
mediseval master handicraftsman is simply enlarged. 

At first, therefore, the diflference is purely quantitative. W^e 
have shown that the surplus-value produced by a given capital 
is equal to the surplus-value produced by each workman mul- 
tiplied by the number of workmen simultaneously employed. 
The number of workmen in itself does not affect, either the rate 
of surplus-value, or the degree of exploitation of labour-power 
If a 'working day of 12 hours be embodied in six shillings, IQ.00 
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such days will be embodied in 1200 times 6 shillings. In one 
case 1 2, X 1 2,00 working hours, and in the other 1 2 such hours 
are incorporated in the product. In the production of value 
a number of workmen rank merely as so many individual 
workmen ; and it therefore makes no difference in the value 
produced whether the 1200 men work separately, or united 
under the control of one capitalist. 

Nevertheless, within certain limits, a modification takes 
place. The labour realised in value, is labour of an average 
social quality; is consequently the expenditure of average 
labour-power. Any average magnitude, however, is merely 
the average of a number of separate magnitudes all of one 
kind, but differing as to quantity. In every industry, each 
individual labourer, be he Teter or Paul, differs from the 
average labourer. These individual differences, or “ errors ” 
as they are called in mathematics, compensate one another, 
and vanish, whenever a certain minimum number of workmen 
are employed together. The celebrated sophist and sycophant, 
Sdmund Burke, goes so far as to make the following assertion, 
based on his practical observations as a farmer; viz., that “ in 
so small a platoon as that of five farm labourers, all indi- 
vidual differences in the labour vanish, and that consequently 
any given five adult farm labourers taken together, will in the 
same time do as much work as any other five.^ But, however 
that may be, it is clear, that the collective working day of a 
large number of workmen simultaneously employed, divided 
by the number of these workmen, gives one day of average 
social labour. For example, let the working day of each 
individual be 12 hours. Then the collective working day of 
12 men simultaneously employed, consists of 144 hours; and 
although the labour of each of the dozen men may deviate 

* '* Unquestionably, them is a g^ood deal of difference between the valne of one 
man's labour and that of another ffrom strength, dexterity, and honest application. 
But I am quite snre^ &om my best observation, that any given five men wdl, m their 
total, afford a proportion of labour equal to any other five within the periods of li& I 
have stated; that is, that among* such five men there wiU be one possessmg* all the 
qualifications of a g^ood workman, one bad, and the otb^ three middling, and ap- 
proximating to the first and the l^t. So that in so small a platoon as that of eTOn 
five, you will find the tuU complement of all that five men can earn.” Burke. 1. 

C. p. IS* Compare Quctelet on the average individuaL 
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more or less from average social labour, each of them requiring 
a different time for the same operation yet since the work- 
ing day of each is one-twelfth of the collective working day 
of 144 hours, it possesses the qualities of an average social 
working day* From the point of view, however, of the capi- 
talist who employs these 1 2 men, the working day is that of 
the whole doz,en. Each individual man*s day is an aliquot 
part of the collective working day, no matter whether the 1 2 
men assist one another in their work, or whether the connexion 
between their operations consists merely in the fact, that the 
men are all working for the same capitalist. But if the 12 
men are employed in six pairs, by as many different small 
masters, it will be quite a matter of chance, whether each of 
these masters produces the same value, and consequently 
whether he realises the general rate of surplus-value. Devia- 
tions would occur in individual cases. If one workman re- 
quired considerably more time for the production of a com- 
modity than is socially necessary, the duration of the necessary 
labour-time would, in his case, sensibly deviate from the 
labour-time socially necessary on an average ; and consequently 
his labour would not count as average labour, nor his labour- 
power as average labour-power. It would either be not sale- 
able at all, or only at something below the average value of 
labour-power. A fixed minimum of efficiency in all labour is 
therefore assumed, and we shall see, later on, that capita- 
list production provides the means of fixing this minimum. 
Nevertheless, this minimum deviates from the average, al- 
though on the other hand the capitalist has to pay the average 
value of labour-power. Of the six small masters, one would 
therefore squeeze out more than the average rate of surplus- 
value, another less. The inequalities would be compensated 
for the society at large, but not for the individual masters. 
Thus the laws of the production of value are only fully realised 
for the individual producer, when he produces as a capitalist, 
and employes a number of workmen together, whose labour, 
by Its collective nature, is at once stamped as average social 
labour.^ 

Professor Roscher claims to have discovered that one needlewoman employed by 
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Even without an alteration in the system of working, the 
simultaneous employment of a large number of labourers 
eifects a revolution in the material conditions of the labour- 
process. The buildings in which they work, the store-houses 
for the raw material, the implements and utensils used simul- 
taneously or in turns by the workmen; in short, a portion of 
the means of production, are now consumed in common. On 
Jie one hand, the exchange-value of these means of production 
is not increased; for the exchange-value of a commodity is not 
raised by its use-value being consumed more thoroughly and to 
greater advantage. On the other hand, they are used in com- 
mon, and therefore on a larger scale than before. A room 
where twenty weavers work at twenty looms must be larger 
than the room of a single weaver with two assistants. But it 
costs less labour to build one workshop for twenty persons 
than to build ten to accommodate two weavers each; thus 
the value of the means of production that are concentrated for 
use in common on a large scale does not increase in direct pro- 
portion to the expansion and to the increased useful effect of 
those means. When consumed in common, they give up a 
smaller part of their value to each single product; partly 
because the total value they part with is spread over a greater 
quantity of products, and pardy because their value, though 
absolutely greater, is, having regard to their sphere of action in 
the process, relatively less than the value of isolated means of 
production. Owing to this, the value of a part of the constant 
capita] falls, and in proportion to the magnitude of the fall, the 
total value of the commodity also falls. Xhe effect is the same 
as if die means of production had cost less. Xhe economy 
in their application is entirely owing to their being con- 
sumed in common by a large number of workmen. Moreover, 
this character of being necessary conditions of social labour, a 
character that distinguishes them from the dispersed and 
relatively more costly means of production of isolated, inde- 
pendent labourers, or small masters, is acquired even when the 

Ivlrs. Roscher during' two days, does more 'work than two needlewomen employed 
together during one day. The learned professor should not study the capitalist pro- 
cess of production in the nutsety, nor under circuznstanoes where the principal per- 
sonage, the capitalist, is -wanting. 
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numerous workmen assembled together do not assist one 
another, but merely work side by side. A portion of the 
instruments of labour acquires this social character before the 
labour-process itself does so- 

Economy in the use of the means of production has to be 
considered under two aspects. First, as cheapening commodi- 
ties, and chereby bringing about a fall in the value of labour- 
power. Secondly, as altering the ratio of the surplus-value to 
the total capital advanced, 2.^., to the sum of the values of the 
constant and variable capital. The latter aspect will not be 
considered until we come to the third book, to which, with the 
object of treating them in their proper connexion, we also 
relegate many other points that relate to the present question. 
The march of our analysis compels this splitting up of the 
subject matter, a splitting up that is quite in keeping with the 
spirit of capitalist production. For since, in this mode of pro- 
duction, the workman finds the instruments of labour existing 
independently of him as another man’s property, economy in 
their use appears, with regard to him, to be a distinct operation, 
one that does not concern him, and which, therefore, has no 
connexion with the methods by which his own personal pro- 
ductiveness is increased. 

When numerous labourers work together side by side, 
whether in one and the same process, or in different but con- 
nected processes, they are said to co-operate, or to work in 
co-operation.* 

Just as the offensive power of a squadron of cavalry, or the 
defensive power of a regiment of infantry, is essentially 
difierent from the sum of the offensive or defensive powers of 
the individual cavalry or infantry soldiers taken separately, so 
the sum total of the mechanical forces exerted by isolated 
workmen differs from the social force that is developed, when 
many hands take part simultaneously in one and the same un- 
divided operation, such as raising a heavy weight, turning a 
winch, or removing an obstacle.* In such cases the effect of 

* “ Coacoars de forces.” (I>e!>tutt de Tracy, i. c., p. 78.) 

* ” There am numerous operations of so simple a kind as not to admit a division 
into parts, which cannot be performed without the cooperation of many pairs of 
hands. I would i n sta n ce the lifting of a large tree on to a warn. . . . everything, in 
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the combined labour could either not be produced at all by 
isolated individual labour, or it could only be produced by a 
great expenditure of time, or on a very dwarfed scale. Not 
only have we here an increase in the productive power ot the 
individual, by means of co-operation, but the creation of a new 
power, namely, the collective power of masses.^ 

Apart from the new power that arises from the fusion ot 
many forces into one single force, mere social contact begets in 
most industries an emulation and a stimulation of the animal 
spirits that heighten the efficiency of each individual workman. 
Hence it is that a dozen persons working together will, in 
their collective working-day of 144 hours, produce far more 
than twelve isolated men each working 12 hours, or than one 
man who works twelve days in succession.® The reason of 
this is that man is, if not as Aristotle contends, a political ,3 at 
all events a social animal. 

Although a number of men may be occupied together at the 
same time on the same, or the same kind of work, yet the 
labour of each, as a part of the collective labour, may corres- 
pond to a distinct phase of the labour-process, through all 
whose phases, in consequence of co-operation, the subject of 
their labour passes with greater speed. Bor instance, if a dozen 
masons place themselves in a row, so as to pass stones from the 


short, -which caxmot be doxie mileas a great majiy pairs of hands help each other in 
the same undivided employment and at the same dme ** (£. G. Wakefield : ** A View 
cf the Art of Colonisadon." London : 1849, P* idS). 

' ** As one man cannot, and -ten men must strain to lift a tun of -weight, yet zoo 
men can do it only by the strength of a finger of each of them.'* (John Bellezs ; Pro- 
posals for raising a CoUedge of Industry.** London, 1696, p. ax.) 

* “ 'There is also *’ (-when the same number of men are employed by one fanner on 
300 acres, instead of fay ten farmers -with 30 acres a piece) ** an advantage in the pro- 
portion servants, which -will not so easily be understood but by practical men ; for it 
is natural to say, as x is to 4, so are 3 ; to 12 : but this -will not hold good in practice; 
for in harvest time and many other operations -which require that kind of despatch 
by the thro-wing many hands together, the work is better and more ezpeditioudy 
done ; f. _i. m harvest, a drivers, 2 loaders, 2 pitchers, 2 rakers, and the rest at the 
rick, or in the bam, -will despatch double the work that the same number of hands 
-would do if divided into dz&xent gangs on difieient farms.** ('* An Inq-uiry into the 
connection between the present Price of Provisions and the Size of Farms.*’ By a 
Farmer. Londozt, X773, PP' 7> 

3 Strictly, Axistotle*s definition is that man is by nature a town-citizen. 'X'his i^ 
quite as characteristic of ancient dasszcal society as Franklin’s definition of man, as 
a tool-making animal, is characteristic of Yankeedom. 
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foot of a ladder to its summit, each of them does the same 
thing; nevertheless, their separate acts form connected parts of 
one total operation; they are particular phases, which must 
be gone through by each stone; and the stones are thus 
carried up quicker by the 2.4 hands of the row of men than 
they could be if each man went separately up and down the 
ladder with his burden.* The object is carried over the same 
distance in a shorter time. Again, a combination of labour 
occurs whenever a building, for instance, is taken in hand on 
different sides simultaneously; although here also the co- 
operating masons are doing the same, or the same kind of 
work. The 1 2 masons, in their collective working day of 1 ^ 4 
hours, make much more progress with the building than one 
mason could make working for 12 days, or 144 hours. The 
reason is, that a body of men working in concert has hands and 
eyes both before and behind, and is, to a certain degree, omni- 
present. The various parts of the work progress simul- 
taneously. 

In the above instances we have laid stress upon the point 
that the men do the same, or the same kind of work, because 
this, the most simple form of labour in common, plays a great 
part in co-operation, even in its most fully developed stage. 
If the work be complicated, then the mere number of the men 
who co-operate allows of the various operations being appor- 
tioned to different hands, and, consequently, of being carried 
on simultaneously. The time necessary for the completion of 
the whole work is thereby shortened.* 


> On doit encore remarquer que cette division partielle de travail pent se faixe 
qoand mSzne les ouvriexs sent occup6s <l*une nSine besog'xie. Des masons par exemple^ 
occupy k faire passer de mains en mains des briqiies k un ^ebafaudage supirieur, font 
tow la mSme brogue, et pourtant il existe parmi eux une espice de division de travail^ 
qui consiste en ce que chacun d’eux fait passer la brique par un espace donnd^ et que 
tons ensemble la font parvenir beaucoup plus promptement & rendroit marqu£ quails 
oe le^ieraient si chacun d^eux portait sa brique sdpar^ment jusqu^k T^chafaudage 
supfrieur/* (F- Skarbek: “ Th£orie des richesses sociales.** Paris> 1829^ t. I- 

pp. 97 , 98-) 

^ ** question d^ex^cuter un travail compliqud, plusieurs choses doivent Stre 

iaites Amulta:^ment» L*un en fait une pendant que Fautre en fait une autre^ et 
tons rontribuent k Teffet qu*un seul homme n*aurait pu produire. L^un rame pendant 
que Tautie tient le gouvemail^ et qu*un troisikme je te le filet ou harponne le poisson, 
et la p&che a un succ&s impossible sans ce concours.” (Destutt de Tracy, L c.) 
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In many industries, there are critical periods, determined by 
the nature of the process, during which certain definite results 
must be obtained. For instance, if a fiock of sheep has to be 
shorn, or a field of wheat to be cut and harvested, the quantity 
and quality of the product depends on the work being begun 
and ended within a certain time. In these cases, the time 
that ought to be taken by the process is prescribed, just as it 
is in herring fishing. A single person cannot carve a working 
day of more than, say 1 2 hours, out of the natural day, but i oo 
men co-operating extend the working day to 1,200 hours. 
The shortness of the time allowed for the work is compensated 
for by the large mass of labour thrown upon the field of pro- 
duction at the decisive moment. The completion of the task 
within the proper time depends on the simultaneous applica- 
tion of numerous combined working days ; the amount of use- 
ful effect depends on the number of labourers; this number, 
however, is always smaller than the number of isolated 
labourers required to do the same amount of work in the same 
period.* It is owing to the absence of this kind of co-opera- 
tion that, in the western part of the United States, quantities 
of corn, and in those parts of Fast India where English rule 
has destroyed the old communities, quantities of cotton, are 
yearly wasted.* 

On the one hand, co-operation allows of the work being 
Carried on over an extended space; it is consequently impera- 
tively called for in certain undertakings, such as draining, con- 
structing dykes, irrigation works, and the making of canals, 
roads and railways. On the other hand, while extending the 

X The doing; of it (agricultural work) at the critical juncture is of so much the 
gxeater consequence.”* (** An Inquiry into the Connection between the Present Price,** 
p. 9.) In agriculture, there is no more important factor than that oi time*** 
(Liebig: “ Ueber Theorie und Praxis in dcr I^andwirthschaft.” 1856^ p. 23.) 

® “ The next evil is one which one would scarcely expect to find in a country which 
exports more labour than any other in the world, with the exception, perhaps, of 
China and England — ^the impossibility of procuring a sufficient number of hands to 
clea n the cotton. The consequence of this is that large quantities of the crop are left 
unpicked, while another portion is gathered from the ground when it has fallen, and 
IS of course discoloured and partially rotted, so that for want of labour at the proper 
season the cultivator is actu^y forced to submit to the loss of a large part of that 
crop for Which England is so anxiously looking.** (Bengal Hurkaru. Bi-Monthly 
Overland Summaty of News, aand July, x86i.) 
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scale of production, it renders possible a relative contraction of 
the arena. This contraction of arena simultaneous with, and 
arising from, extension of sca-e, whereby a number of useless 
expenses are cut down, is owing to the conglomeration of 
labourers, to the aggregation of various processes, and to i'he 
concentration of the means of production.^ 

The combined working day produces, relatively to an equal 
sum of isolated working-days, a greater quantity of use-values, 
and, consequently, diminishes the labour-time necessary for 
the production of a given useful effect, ^"^hether the combined 
working-day. in a given case, acquires this increased produc- 
tive power, because it heightens the mechanical force of labour, 
or extends its sphere of action over a greater space, or con- 
tracts the field of production relatively to the scale of produc- 
tion, or at the critical moment sets large masses of labour to 
work, or excites emulation between individuals and raises their 
animal spirits, or impresses on the similar operations carried on 
by a number of men the stamp of continuity and many-sided- 
ness, or performs simultaneously different operations, or econo- 
mises the means of production by use in common, or lends to 
individual labour the character of average social labour — ^which- 
ever of these be the cause of the increase, the special produc- 
tive power of the combined working day is, under all circum- 
stances, the social productive power of labour, or the productive 
power of social labour. Xhis power is due to co-operation 
itself. When the labourer co-operates systematically with 
others, he strips off the fetters of his individuality, and de- 
velopes the capabilities of his species,* 

As a general rule, labourers cannot co-operate without being 
brought together; their assemblage in one place is a necessary 

' b tlie progress of culture “ all, and perhaps more thaa all, the capital and labour 
'which once loosely occupied 500 acres, are now concentrated for the more complete 
tillagB of zoo." Although “ relativiely to the amount of capital and labour employed, 
space is concentrated, it is an enlarged sphere of production, as compared to the 
sphere of production formerly occupied or worked upon by one single independent 
agent of production.** (R. Jones: “ An £ssay on the Distribution of Wealth,*’ part 1. 
On Kent. London, X831, p. 191.) 

> " La foxza di c i ascuno uomo ^ minima, ma la xiunione delle minime lorze forma 
nna foiza mtak maggiore andoe della somma delle foxze medeume fino a che le forze 
per esseie liunite possono diminuere il tempo ed accrescere lo spazio della loro azione.” 
(G. R. Carli, Note to P. Verti, 1 . c. t., *v p. 196.) 
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condition of their co-operation. Hence wage labourers cannot 
co-operate, unless they are employed simultaneously by the 
same capital, the same capitalist, and unless therefore their 
labour-powers are bought simultaneously by him. The total 
value of these labour-powers, or the amount of <-he wages of 
these labourers for a day, or a week, as the case may be, must 
be ready in the pocket of the capitalist, before the workmen 
are assembled for the process of production. The payment ot 
300 workmen at once, though only for one day, requires a 
greater outlay of capital, than does the payment of a smaller 
number of men, week by week, during a whole year. Hence 
the number of the labourers that co-operate, or the scale of 
co-operation, depends, in the first instance, on the amount of 
capital that the individual capitalist can spare for the purchase 
of labour-power; in other words, on the extent to which a 
single capitalist has command over the means of subsistence of 
a number of labourers. 

And as with the variable, so it is with the constant capital. 
For example, the outlay on raw material is 30 times as great, 
for the capitalist who employs 300 men, as it is for each of 
the 30 capitalists who employ 10 men. The value and quan- 
tity of the instruments of labour used in common do not, it is 
true, increase at the same rate as the number of workmen, but 
they do increase very considerably. Hence, concentration of 
large masses of the means of production in the hands of indi- 
vidual capitalists, is a material condition for the co-operation of 
wage-labourers, and the extent of the co-operation or the scale 
of production, depends on the extent of this concentration. 

We saw in a former chapter, that a certain minimum amount 
of capital was necessary, in order that the number of labourers 
simultaneously employed, and, consequently, the amount of 
surplus-value produced, might suffice to liberate the employer 
himself from manual labour, to convert him from a small 
master into a capitalist, and thus formally to establish capita- 
list production. We now see that a certain minimum amount 
is a necessary condition for the conversion of numerous isolated 
and independent processes into one combined social process. 

Vi^^e also saw that at first, the subjection of labour to capital 
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was only a formal result of the fact that the labourer, instead 
of working for himself, works for and consequently under the 
capitalist. By the co-operation of numerous wage-labourers, 
the sway of capital developes into a requisite for carrying on 
the labour-process itself, into a real requisite of production. 
That a capitalist should command on the field of production, 
IS now as indispensable as that a general should command on 
the field of battle. 

All combined labour on a large scale requires, more or less, a 
directing authority, in order to secure the harmonious working 
of the individual activities, and to perform the general func- 
tions that have their origin in the action of the combined 
organism, as distinguished from the action of its separate 
organs. A single violin player is his own conductor; an 
orchestra requires a separate one. The work of directing, 
superintending, and adjusting, becomes one of the functions of 
capital, from the moment that the labour under the control of 
capital, becomes co-operative. Once a function of capital, it 
acquires special characteristics. 


The directing motive, the end and aim of capitalist produc- 
tion, is to extract the greatest possible amount of surplus- 
value, ^ and consequently to exploit labour-power to the greatest 
possible extent. As the number of the co-operating labourers 
increases, so too does their resistance to the domination of 
capital, and with it, the necessity for capital to overcome this 
resistance by counter-pressure. The control exercised by the 
capitalist is not only a special function, due to the nature of 
the social labour-process, and peculiar to that process, but it is, 
at the same time, a function of the exploitation of a social 
labour-process, and is consequently rooted in the unavoidable 
antagonism between the exploiter and the living and labouring 
raw material he exploits. ’ ® 

Again, in proportion to the increasing mass of the means of 
procmetion, now no longer the property of the labourer, but 
of the capitalist, the necessity increases for some effective 
control over the proper application of those means. ^ Moreover, 

\ TW^pV-r- of trade.” Q. Vanderlmt, 1. c, p. ri.) 

a 3 or- of Spectator, states that after the introduction of a 

3or. oi partnerslup beUreen capitalist and workmen in the " V\irework Company 

Capital ^ J 
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the co-operation of wage labourers is entirely brought about 
by the capital that employs them. Their union into one 
single productive body and the establishment of a connexion 
between their individual functions j are matters foreign and 
external to them, are not their own act, but the act of the 
capital that brings and keeps them together. Hence the con 
nexion existing between their various labours appears to them, 
ideally, in the shape of a preconceived plan of the capitalist, 
and practically in the shape of the authority of the same capi- 
talist, in the shape of the powerful will of another, who sub- 
jects their activity to his aims. If, then, the control of the 
capitalist is in substance twofold by reason of the twofold 
nature of the process of production itself, — ^which, on the one 
hand, is a social process for producing use-values, on the 
other, a process for creating surplus-value ^in form that con- 

trol is despotic. As co-operation extends its scale, this despot- 
ism takes forms peculiar to itself. Just as at first the capi- 
talist is relieved from actual labour so soon as his capital has 
reached that minimum amount with which capitalist pro- 
duction, as such, begins, so now, he hands over the work of 
direct and constant supervision of the individual workmen, 
and groups of workmen, to a special kind of wage labourer 
An industrial army of workmen, under the command of a 
capitalist, requires, like a real army, officers (managers), and 
sergeants (foremen, overlookers), who, while the work is being 
done, command in the name of the capitalist. The work of 
supervision becomes their established and exclusive function. 
"When comparing the mode of production of isolated peasants 
and ardzans with production by slave labour, the political 
economist counts this labour of superintendence among the 
faux frais of production.* But, when considering the capital- 

of Manchester,'* “ the first result was a sudden decrease in waste, the men not seeing 
why they should waste Iheir own property any more than any other master’s 
and waste is, perhaps, next ro bad debts, the greatest source of manufacturing loss.” 
The same paper finds that the main defect m the Rochdale co operative expenments 
18 this s “ They showed that associations of wvrkmen could manage shops, mills, 
and almon all lorms of industry with success, and they immediately improved 
the condition of the men { bur then they did not leave a place for masters.” 

Quelle horrenr 1 

* •P*oleasor Caums. after stating that the superintendence of labour is a ieadmg 
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1st mode of production, he, on the contrary, treats the work 
of control made necessary by the co-operative character of the 

abour process as identical with the different work of control, 
necessitated by the capitalist character of that process and the 
antagonism of interests between capitalist and labourer. * It 
is not because he is a leader of industry that a man is a 
capitalist; on the contrary, he is a leader of industry because 
he is a capitalist. The leadership of industry is an attribute 
of capital, just as in feudal times the functions of general and 
mdge were attributes of landed property.® 

The labourer is the owner of his labour-power until he has 
done bargaining for its sale with the capitalist; and he can 
sell no more than what he has i.e,^ his individual, iso- 

lated labour-power. This state of things is in no way altered 
by the fact that the capitalist, instead of buying the labour- 
power of one man, buys that of lOo, and enters into separate 
contracts with i oo unconnected men instead of with one. He 
IS at liberty to set the lOO men to work, without letting them 
co-operate. He pays them the value of lOo independent 
labour-powers, but he does not pay for the combined labour- 
power of the hundred. Being independent of each other, the 
labourers are isolated persons, who enter into relations with 
the capitalist, but not with one another. This co-operation 
begins only with the labour process, but they have then ceased 
to belong to themselves. On entering that process, they be- 
come incorporated with capital. As co-operators, as members 
of a working organism, they are but special modes of existence 
of capital. Hence, the productive power developed by the 
labourer when working in co-operation, is the productive 

ceature of production by slaves in the Southern States of North America, continues! 
“ The peasant proprietor (of the North), appropriating the whole produce of his toil, 
needs no other stimulus to exertion. Superintendence is here completely dispensed 
with/’* (Cairns, 1 . c., pp. 4S, 49.) 

» Sir James Steuart, a writer altogether remarkable for his quick eye for the 
characteristic social distinctions between different modes of production, says : Why 
do large undertakings in the manufacturing way ruin private industry, but by coming 
nearer to the simplicity of slaves? (“ Prin. of PoL Econ.,” London, 1767, v. I., p. 
167, z6S.) 

» Aug^te Comte and his school might therefore have shown that feudal lords are 
an eternal necessity in the same way that they have done in the case of the lords 
of capital. 
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power of capital. This power is developed gratuitously, when- 
ever the workmen are placed under given conditions*, and it is 
capital that places them under such conditions. Because this 
power costs capital nothing, and because, on the other hand, 
the labourer himself does not develop it before his labour 
belongs to capital, it appears as a power with which capital 
is endowed by Nature — a productive power that is immanent 
in capital. 

The colossal effects of simple co-operation are to be seen in 
the gigantic smictures of the ancient Asiatics, Egyptians, 
Etruscans, &c. “ It has happened in times past that these 

Oriental States, after supplying the expenses of their civil and 
military establishments, have found themselves in possession 
of a surplus which they could apply to works of magnificence 
or utility, and in the construction of these their command over 
the hands and arms of almost the entire non-agricultural 
population has produced stupendous monuments which still 
indicate their power. The teeming valley of the Nile . . . 
produced food for a swarming non-agricultural population, and 
this food, belonging to the monarch and the priesthood, afforded 
the means of erecting the mighty monuments which hlled the 
land. ... In moving the colossal statues and vast masses of 
which the transport creates wonder, human labour almost 
alone, was prodigally used. . . . The number of the labourers and 
the concentration of their efforts sufficed. "We see mighty coral 
reefs rising from the depths of the ocean into islands and firm 
land, yet each individual depositor is puny, weak, and con- 
temptible. The non-agricultural labourers of an Asiatic 
monarchy have little but their individual bodily exertions to 
bring to the task, but their number is their strength, and the 
power of directing these masses gave rise to the palaces and 
temples, the pyramids, and the armies of gigantic statues of 
which the remains astonish and perplex us. It is that con- 
finement of the revenues which feed them, to one or a few 
hands, which makes such undertakings possible.'^* This 

* R, Jones. “ Test-book of Lectures,” &c., pp. 77, 78. The ancient Assyrian, 
Sgyptian, and other collections in London, and in other ^European capitals, make 
us eye-tritnesses of the modes of carrying on that co-operativie labour. 
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power of Asiatic and Egyptian kings, Etruscan theocrats, &c., 
has in modern society been transferred to the capitalist, 
whether he be an isolated, or as in joint stock companies, a 
collective capitalist. 

Co-operation, such as we find it at the dawn of human 
development, among races who live by the chase, ^ or, say, in 
the agriculture of Indian communities, is based, on the one 
hand, on ownership in common of the means of production, 
and on the other hand, on the fact, that in those cases, each 
individual has no more tom himself off from the navel- 
string of his tribe or community, than each bee has freed 
itself from connexion with the hive. Such co-operation is 
distinguished from capitalistic co-operation by both of the 
above characteristics. The sporadic application of co-operation 
on a large scale in ancient times, in the middle ages, and in 
modern colonies, reposes on relations of dominion and servi- 
tude, principally on slavery. The capitalistic form, on the 
contrary, presupposes from first to last, the free wage labourer, 
who sells his labour-power to capital. Historically, however, 
this form is developed in opposition to peasant agriculture 
and to the carrying on of independent handicrafts whether in 
guilds or not.® From the standpoint of these, capitalistic co- 
operation does not manifest itself as a particular historical 
form of co-operation, but co-operation itself appears to be a 
historical form peculiar to, and specifically distinguishing, the 
capitalist process of production. 

Just as the social productive power of labour that is de- 
veloped by co-operation, appears to be the productive power 
of capital, so co-operation itself, contrasted with the process ot 
production carried on by isolated independent labourers, or 
even by small employers, appears to be a specific form of the 

Lingtiet is probably right, when in his “ Xheorie dea Lois Civiles,” he declares 
hunting to be the first form of co-operation, and man-hunting (war) one of the earliest 
forms of hunting. 

> Peasant agriculture on a smaU scale, and the carrying on of mdependent handi- 
crafts, which together form the basis of the feudal mode of production, and after 
the dissolution of that system, continue side by side with the capitalist mode, also 
fonn the economic foundation of the classical communities at their best, after the 
primitive form of ownership of land m common had disappeared and before slavery 
iiad seized on pioduction in earnest. 
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capitalist process of production. It is the first change experi- 
enced by the actual labour-process, when subjected to capital. 
This change takes place spontaneously. The simultaneous 
employment of a large nc.mber of wage-labourers, in one and 
the same process, which is a necessary condition of this change, 
also forms the starting point of capitalist production. This 
point coincides with the birth of capital itself. If then, on the 
one hand, the capitalist mode of production presents itself to 
us historically, as a necessary condition to the transformation 
of the labour-process into a social process, so, on the other hand, 
this social form of the labour-process presents itself, as a method 
employed by capital for the more profitable exploitation of 
abour, by increasing that labour’s productiveness. 

In the elementary form, under which we have hithertc 
viewed it, co-operation is a necessary concomitant of all pro- 
duction on a large scale, but it does not, in itself, represent 
a fixed form characteristic of a particular epoch in the develop- 
ment of the capitalist mode of production. At the most it 
appears to do so, and that only approximately, in the handi- 
craft-like beginnings of manufacture,* and in that kind of 
agriculture on a large scale, which corresponds to the epoch of 
manufacture, and is distinguished from peasant agriculture 
mainly by the number of the labourers simultaneously em- 
ployed, and by the mass of the means of production con- 
centrated for their use. Simple co-operation is always the 
prevailing form, in those branches of production in which 
capital operates on a large scale, and division of labour and 
machinery play but a subordinate part. 

Co-operation ever constitutes the fundamental form of the 
capitalist mode of production; nevertheless, the elementary 
form of co-operation continues to subsist as a particular form 
of capitalist production side by side with the more developed 
forms of that mode of production. 

* “ Whether the united skill, industry, anil emulation ot many together on the 
same trork be not the way to advance it? And whether it had been otherwise 
possible for England, to have carried on her Woollen Manufacture to so great a per- 
fection?” (Berkeley. "The Querist." London, 1750, p. $ 6 , par. 521.! 
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CHAPTER XIV 

DIVISION OF LABOUR AND MANUFACTURE 

SECTION I.— TWOFOLD ORIGIN OF MANUFACTURE. 

That co-operacion which is based on division of labour, 
assumes its typical form in manufacture, and is the prevalent 
characteristic form of the capitalist process of production 
throughout the manufacturing period properly so called. 
That period, roughl speaking, extends from the middle of the 
1 6th to the last third of the 18 th century, 
h-lanufacture takes its rise in two ways ; — 

(i.) By the assemblage, in one workshop under the control 
of a single capitalist, of labourers belonging to various inde- 
pendent handicrafts, but through whose hands a given article 
must pass on its way to completion. A carriage, for example, 
was formerly the product of the labour of a great number of in- 
dependent artificers, such as wheelwrights, harness-makers, 
tailors, locksmiths, upholsterers, turners, fringe-makers, 
glaziers, painters, polishers, gilders. See., In the manufacture 
of carriages, however, all these different artificers are assembled 
in one building, where they work into one another’s hands. It 
is true that a carriage cannot be gilt before it has been made. 
But if a number of carriages are being made simultaneously, 
some may be in the hands of the gilders while others are going 
through an earlier process. So far, wo are still in the domain 
of simple co-operation, which finds its materials ready to hand 
in the shape of men and things. But very soon an important 
change takes place. The tailor, the locksmluh, and the other 
artificers, being now exclusively occupied in carriage-making, 
each gradually loses, through want of practice, the ability to 
carry on, to its full extent, his old handicraft. But, on the 
other hand, his activity now confined in one groove, assumes the 
form best adapted to the narrowed sphere of action. At first, 
carriage manufacture is a combination of various independent 
handicrafts. By degrees, it becomes the splitting up of carriage 
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making into its various detail processes, each of which 
crj’stallizes into the exclusive function of a particular work- 
man, the manufacture, as a whole, being carried on by the meci 
in conjunction. In the same way, cloth manufacture, as also a 
whole series of other manufactures, arose by combining 
different handicrafts together under the control of a single 
capitalist. ^ 

( 2 .) Manufacture also arises in a way exactly the reverse of 
this — namely, by one capitalist employing simultaneously in 
one workshop a number of artificers, who all do the same, or 
the same kind of work, such as making paper, type, or needles. 
This is co-operation in its most elementary form. Each of 
these artificers (with the help, perhaps, of one or two appren- 
tices), makes the entire commodity, and he consequently 
performs in succession all the operations necessary for its 
production. He still works in his old handicraft-like way. 
But very soon external circumstances cause a different use to 
be made of the concentration of the workmen on one spot, and 
of the simultaneousness of their work. An increased quantity 
of the article has perhaps to be delivered within a given time. 
The work is therefore re-distributed. Instead of each man 
being allowed to perform all the various operations in succes- 
sion, these operations are changed into disconnected, isolated 
ones, carried on side by side; each is assigned to a different 
artificer, and the whole of them tog'ether are performed simul- 
taneously by the co-operating workmen. This accidental 
repartition gets repeated, deveJopes advantages of its own. and 
gradually ossifies into a systematic division of labour. The 

^ To give a modern instance: The silk spinning and weaving- of Lyons and 
Nimes ** est toute patriarcale ; elle emploie beaucoup de femmes et d*enfants, mais 
sans les epuiser ni les corrompre ; elle les laisse dans leur belles vallees de la Drome, 
du de J*IsSre, de Vaucluse, pour y Clever des vers et devider leurs cocons; jamais 
elle n entre dans une veritable fabrique. Pour etre aussi bien observi - - - le principe 
de la division du travail s*y revSt d*un caractere special. II y a bien des devideuses, 
des moulineursj des teinturiers^ des encolleurs, puis des tisserands ; mais ils ne sont pas 
r^unis dans un meme etablisseinent, ne dependent pas d’un meme maitre; tous ils 
sont iad^pendants.” (A. Blanqui: Coins d’Econ. Industrielle.” Recueilli par A. 
Blaise. Pans, PP- 79)- Since Blanqui wrote this, the various independent 

labourers have, to some extent, been united in factories. fAnd since Marx wrote 
the aboTC, the powerloom has invaded these factories, and is now — 1886 — rapidly 
superseding the handloom. — E d.] fFor 4th German edition see p. 807. 10 

reprint^ 2g46i ]. 
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commodity, from being the individual product of an inde- 
pendent artificer, becomes the social product ot a union of 
artificers, each of whom performs one, and only one, of the 
constituent partial operations. The same operations which, in 
the case of a papermaker belonging to a German Guild, merged 
one into the other as the successive acts of one artificer, became 
m the Dutch paper manufacture so many partial operations 
carried on side by side by numerous co-operating labourers. 
The needlemaker of the Nuremberg Guild was the corner- 
stone on which the English needle manufacture was raised. 
But while in Nuremberg that single artificer performed a series 
of perhaps 20 operations one after another, in England it was 
not long before there were ao needlemakers side by side, each 
performing one alone of those 20 operations; and in conse- 
quence of further experience, each of those 20 operations was 
again split up, isolated, and made the exclusive function of a 
separate workman. 

The mode in which manufacture arises, its growth out of 
handicrafts, is therefore twofold. On the one hand, it arises 
from the union of various independent handicrafts, which 
become stripped of their independence and specialised to such 
an extent as to be reduced to mere supplementary partial pro- 
cesses in the production of one particular commodity. On the 
other hand, it arises from the co-operation of artificers of one 
handicraft; it splits up that particular handicraft into its various 
detail operations, isolating, and making these operations 
independent of one another up to the point where each becomes 
the exclusive function of a particular labourer. On the one 
hand, therefore, manufacture either introduces division of 
labour into a process of production, or further developes that 
division; on the other hand, it unites together handicrafts that 
were formerly separate. But whatever may have been its 
particular starting point, its final form is invariably the same 
— a productive mechanism whose parts are human beings. 

For a proper understanding of the division of labour in 
manufacture, it is essential that the following points be firmly 
grasped. First, the decomposition of a process of production 
into its various successive steps coincides, here, strictly with 

CaptUd M**" 
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the resolution ot a handicraft into its successive manual 
operations. Whether complex or simple, each operation has 
to be done by handj retains the character of a handicraft, and 
is therefore dependent on the strength, skill, quickness, and 
sureness, of the individual workman in handling his tools 
The handicraft continues to be the basis. This narrow 
technical basis excludes a really scientific analysis of anv 
definite process of industrial production, since it is still a con- 
dition that each detail process gone through by the product 
must be capable of being done by hand and of forming, in its 
wav, a separate handicraft. It is just because handicraft skill 
continues, in this way, to be the foundation of the process ot 
production, that each workman becomes exclusively assigned 
to a partial function, and that tor the rest ot his Jiie. his labour- 
power is turned into the organ of this detail function. 

Secondly, this division of labour is a particular sort ot co- 
operation, and many of its disadvantages spring from the 
general character of co-operation, and not irom this particular 
form of it. 


SECTION z— THE DETAIL LABOURER AND HIS IMPLEMENTS. 

If we now go more into detail, it is, in the first place, clear 
that a labourer who all his life performs one and the same 
simple operation, converts his whole body into the automatic, 
specialised implement of that operation. Consequently, he 
takes less time in doing it, than the artificer who perlorms a 
whole series of operations in succession. But the collective 
labourer, who constitutes the living mechanism of manufacture, 
is made up solely of such specialised detail labourers. Hence, 
in comparison with the independent handicraft, more is pro- 
duced in a given time, or the produedve power of labour is 
increased.* Moreover, when once this fractional work is es- 
tablished as the exclusive function of one person, the methods 
it employs become perfected. The wc^rkman’s continued 

* ** The more any manufacture ot much variety shall Ix’ tl is tribute cl and assii^ned 
to difierent artists^ the same must needs be Ix^tier done and with greater expedition. 
With less loss ot tinriL and labour.” (“ The Advantag'es of the Kasr India Trade,” 
Lund., 72O5 p 71.) 
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-erct'tion ot the same simpJe act^ and the concentration of his 
itrei'' ion on it, teach him by experience how to attain the 
desired effect with the minimum of exertion. But since there 
are alwavs several generations of labourers living at one time, 
and -working together at the manufacture of a given article, 
:he •'echnical skill, the tricks of the trade thus acquired, 
become established, and are accumulated and handed do-wm.^ 
Manufacture, in fact, produces the skill of the detail labourer, 
bv reproducing, and systematically driving to an extreme 
within the workshop, the naturally developed differentiation of 
trades, -w’-hich it found ready to hand in society at large. On 
the other hand, the conversion of fractional work into the life- 
calling of one man, corresponds to the tendency shown by 
earlier societies, to make trades hereditary; either to petrify 
them into castes, or whenever definite historical conditions 
beget in the individual a tendenc)- to vary in a manner incom- 
patible with the nature of castes, to ossify them into guilds. 
Castes and guilds arise from the action of the same natuial 
law, that regulates the differentiation of plants and animals 
into species and varieties, except that, when a certain degree 
of development has been reached, the heredity of castes and 
the exclusiveness of guilds are ordained as a law of society.* 

The muslins of Dakka in fineness, the calicoes and other piece 
goods of Coromandel in brilliant and durable colours, have 
never been surpassed. Yet they are produced without capital, 
machinery, division of labour, or any of those means which 
give such facilities to the manufacturing interest of Europe. 
The -vreaver is merely a detached individual, working a web 

* Easy labour is transmitted skill** (Xh. Hodg^skin, 1 . c. p. 125.) 

® “ Xhe arts also have ... in Eg-ypt reached the requisite degree of perfection. 
Fcr It 15 the only country where artificers may not in any way meddle with the 
affairs ol another class of citizens, but must follow that calling alone which by law is 

bereditaiy*’ in their clan In other countries it is found that tradesmen divide 

their attenuon between too many objects. At one time they try agriculture, at 
another they take to commerce, at another they busy themselves with two or three 
occupations at once. In free countries, they mostly frequent the assemblies of the 

people In Egypt, on the contrary, every artificer is severely punishi'd if he 

meddles with affairs of State, or carries on several trades at once. Xhus there is 
nothing to disturb their application to their calling, . . - Moreover, since they in- 
herit from their forefathers numerous rules, they are eager to discover fresh advantages.’* 
(Diodorus Siculus: BibL Hist. 1. i. c. 74.) 
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when ordered of a customer, and with a loom of the rudest 
construction, consisting sometimes of a few branches or bars of 
wood, put roughly together. There is even no expedient for 
rolling up the warp ; the loom must therefore be kept 
stretched to its full length, and becomes so inconveniently 
large, that it cannot be contained within the hut of the 
manufacturer, who is therefore compelled to ply his trade in 
the open air, where it is interrupted by every vicissitude of 
the weather.*’* It is only the special skill accumulated from 
generation to generation, and transmitted from father to son, 
that gives to the Hindoo, as it does to the spider, this pro- 
ficiency. And yet the work of such a Hindoo weaver is very 
complicated, compared with that of a manufacturing labourer. 

An artificer, who performs one after another the various 
fractional operations in the production of a finished article, 
must at one time change his place, at another his tools. The 
transition from one operation to another interrupts the flow 
of his labour, and creates, so to say, gaps in his working day. 
These gaps close up so soon as he is tied to one and the same 
operation all day long; they vanish in proportion as the 
changes in his work diminish. The resulting increased pro- 
ductive power is owing either to an increased expenditure 
of labour-power in a given time — to increased intensity 
of labour-— or to a decrease in the amount of labour-power un- 
productively consumed. The extra expenditure of power, 
demanded by every transition from rest to motion, is made up 
for by prolonging the duration of the normal velocity when 
once acquired. On the other hand, constant labour of one 
uniform kind disturbs the intensity and flow of a man’s animal 
spirits, which find recreation and delight in mere change of 
activity. 

The productiveness of labour depends not only on the pro- 
ficiency of the workman, but on the perfection of his tools. 
Tools of th'5 same kind, such as knives, drills, gimlets, ham- 
mers, &c., may be employed in different processes; and the 


» Historical and descriptive account of Brit. India, &c., by Hugh Murray and James 
Wilson, &c., Edinburgh, 1832. v. II. p. 449. The Indian loom is upright, i,e , the 
tvarp IS stretched vertically. 
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same tool may serve various purposes in a single process. But 
so soon as the different operations of a labour-process are dis- 
connected the one from the other, and each fractional operation 
acquires in the hands of the detail labourer a suitable and 
peculiar form, alterations become necessary in the implements 
that previously served more than one purpose. The direction 
taken by this change is determined by the difficulties ex- 
perienced in consequence of the unchanged form of the imple- 
ment. Manufacture is characterized by the differentiation of 
the 'nstruments of labour — a differentiation whereby imple- 
ments of a given sort acquire fixed shapes, adapted to each 
particular application, and by the specialisation of those in- 
struments, giving to each special implement its full play only 
in the hands of a specific detail labourer. In Birmingham 
alone 500 varieties of hammers are produced, and not only is 
each adapted to one particular process, but several varieties 
often serve exclusively for the different operations in one and 
the same process. The manufacturing period simplifies, im- 
proves, and multiplies the implements of labour, by adapting 
them to the exclusively special functions of each detail la- 
bourer. “ It thus creates at the same time one of the material 
conditions for the existence of machinery, which consists of a 
combination of simple instruments. 

The detail labourer and his implements are the simplest 
elements of manufacture. Let us now turn to its aspect as a 
whole. 

SECTION 3.— .THE TWO FUNDAMENTAL FORMS OF MANUFAC- 
TURE: HETEROGENEOUS MANUFACTURE, SERIAL MANU- 
FACTURE. 

The organisation of manufacture has two fundamental forms, 
which, in spite of occasional blending, are essentially different 

I Darwin in his epoch-making work on the origin of species^ remarks, with reference 
to the natural organs of plants and animals, ** So long as one and the same organ has 
difieient kinds of work to perform, a ground for its changeability may possibly be 
found in this, that natural selection preserves or suppresses each small variation of 
form less carefully than it that organ were destined for one special purpose alone. 
Thus, knives that are adapted to cut all sorts of things, may, on the whole, be of one 
shape; but an implement destined to be used exclusively in one way must have a 
difierent shape lor every difieient use.*’' 
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in kind. and. moreover, play very distinct parts in the sub- 
sequent transformation of manufacture into modern industr\ 
carried on bv machinery. This double character arises troiii 
the nature of the article produced. This article either result*; 
from the mere mechanical fitting together of partial products 
made independently, or owes its completed shape to a series of 
connected processes and manipulations. 

A locomotive, for instance, consists of more than 5000 inde- 
• pendent parts. It cannot, however, serve as an example of 
the first kind of genuine manufacture, for it is a structure 
produced by modern mechanical industry. But a watch can. 
and Vwlliam Petty used it to illustrate the division of labour 
in manufacture. Formerly the individual work of a Nurem- 
berg artificer, the watch has been transformed into the socia' 
produv-t of an immense number of detail labourers, such as 
mainspring makers, dial makers, spiral spring makers, jewelled 
hole makers, ruby lever makers, hand makers, case makers, 
screw makers, gilders, with numerous sub-divisions, such as 
wheel makers (brass and steel separate), pin makers, movement 
makers, acheveur de pignon (fixes the wheels on the axles, 
polishes the facets, &c.), pivot makers, planteur de finissage 
(puts the wheels and springs in the works), finisseur de barillet 
(cuts teeth in the wheels, makes the holes of the right size. 
&c.), escapement makers, cylinder makers for cylinder escape- 
ments, escapement wheel makers, balance wheel makers, ra- 
quette makers (apparatus for regulating the watch), the 
planteur d’^chappement (escapement maker proper) ; then the 
repasseur de barillet (finishes the box for the spring, &c.), 
steel polishers, wheel polishers, screw polishers, figure painters, 
dial enamellers (melt the enamel on the copper), fabricant de 
pendants (makes the ring by which the case is hung), finisseur 
de charni^re (puts the brass hinge in the cover, &c.), faiseur de 
secret (puts in the springs that open the case), graveur, ciseleur, 
polisseur de boite, &c., See., and last of all the repasseur, who 
fits together the whole watch and hands it over in a going 
state. Only a few parts of the watch pass through several 
hands; and all thete membra disjecta come together for the 
first time in the liand thar binds them j,nto one mechanical 
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who^e. This external relation between the finished product, 
jnd. its various and diverse elements makes it, as well in this 
case as in the case of all similar finished articles, a matter of 
chance whether the detail labourers are brought together in 
one workshop or not. The detail operations may further be 
carried on like so many independent handicrafts, as they are 
in the Cantons of Vaud and Neufchatel ; while in Geneva there 
exist large watch manufactories where the detail labourers 
directly co-operate under the control of a single capitalist. 
And even in the latter case the dial, the springs, and the case, 
are seldom made in the factorj.- itself. To carry on the trade 
as a manufacture, with concentration of workmen, is, in the 
watch trade, profitable only under exceptional conditions, be- 
cause competition is greater between the labourers who desire 
to work at home, and because the splitting up of the work 
into a number ot heterogeneous processes, permits but little 
use ot the instruments of labour in common, and the capitalist, 
by scattering the work, saves the outlay on workshops, &c.i 
Nevertheless the position of this detail labourer who, though 
he works at home, does so tor a capitalist (manufacturer, 
etablisseur), is very different from that of the independent 
artificer, who works for his own customers. » 

The second kind of manufacture, its perfected form, pro- 
duces articles that go through connected phases of develop- 

* In the j'ear 1S54 Geneva produced 80,000 watches, which is not one-fifth of the 
production in the Canton ol Neufchatel. La Chaux-de-Fond alone, which we may 
look upon as a huge watch manufactory, produces yearly twice as many as Geneva. 
From 1850-61 Cjeneva produced 750,000 w'atches. See “ Report from Geneva on the 
Watch Trade ” in “ Reports by H.M.’s Secretaries of Rmbassy and Legation on the 
^rlonufactures. Commerce, Sjc., No. 6, 1863.” The want of connexion alone, between 
the processes into which the production ot articles that merely consist of parts fitted 
together is split up, makes it very difficult to convert such a manufacture into a 
branch of modern industry carried on by machinery ; but 111 the case of a watch there 
MB two other impedimciiLS in addition, the minuteness and delicacy of its parts, and 
its character as an article of luxury. Hence their variety, which is such, that in the 
best London houses scarcely a dozen watches are made alike in the course of a year. 
The watch manufactory of Messrs. Vacheron & Constantin, in which machinery has 

been emplo^^ed with success, produces at the most three or four dilTcrent varieties of 
size and form. 

In watchmaking, that classical example of heterogeneous maiiufirture, we mav 
stud^ with great accuracy the above mentioned differentiation and specialisation of 
the insu-nments of labour caused by the sub-division of handicrafts. 
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merit, through a series of processes step by step, like the wire 
in the manufacture of needles, which passes through the hands 
of 72 and sometimes even 92 different detail workmen. 

In so far as such a manufacture, when first started, com- 
bines scattered handicrafts, it lessens the space by which the 
various phases of production are separated from each other. 
The time taken in passing from one stage to another is 
shortened, so is the labour that effectuates this passage. » In 
comparison with a handicraft, productive power is gained, and 
this gain is owing to the general co-operative character of 
manufacture. On the other hand, division of labour, which is 
the distinguishing principle of manufacture, requires the isola- 
tion of the various stages of production and their independ- 
ence of each other. The establishment and maintenance of a 
connexion between the isolated functions necessitates the in- 
cessant transport of the article from one hand to another, and 
from one process to another. From the standpoint of modern 
mechanical industry, this necessity stands forth as a character- 
istic and costly disadvantage, and one that is immanent in the 
principle of manufacture.^ 

If we confine our attention to some particular lot of raw 
materials, of rags, for instance, in paper manufacture, or of 
wire in needle manufacture, we perceive that it passes in 
succession through a series of stages in the hands of the 
various detail workmen until completion. On the other hand, 
if we look at the workshop as a whole, we see the raw material 
in all the stages of its production at the same time. The col- 
lective labourer, with one set of his many hands armed with 
one kind of tools, draws the wire, with another set, armed 
with different tools, he, at the same time, straightens it, with 
another, he cuts it, with another, points it, and so on. The 
different detail processes, which were successive in time, have 
become simultaneous, go on side by side in space. Hence, 

^ ** In so close a cohabitation of the people, the carriage must needs be less.’* The 
Advantages of the East India Trade,” p. 106.) 

* ** The isolation of the different stages of manufacture, consequent upon the em- 
ployment of manual labour, adds immensely to the cost of production, the loss 
mainly arising from the mere removals from one process to another.” (” The Industry 
of Xations,” Lond., 1855. Part II., p. zoo.) 
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production of a greater quantum of finished commodities in a 
iiven time.^ This simultaneity, it is true, is due to the 
general co-operative form of the process as a whole; but 
Manufacture not only finds the conditions for co-operation 
ready to hand, it also, to some extent, creates them by the 
sub-division of handicraft labour. On the other hand, it 
accomplishes this social organisation of the labour-process only 
bv riveting each labourer to a single fractional detail. 

Since the fractional product of each detail labourer is, at the 
same time, only a particular stage in the development of one 
and the same finished article, each labourer, or each group of 
labourers, prepares the raw material for another labourer or 
^roup. The result of the labour of the one is the starting 
Doint for the labour of the other. The one workman therefore 
^ves occupation directly to the other. The labour-time 
necessary in each partial process, for attaining the desired 
effect, is learnt by experience; and the mechanism of Manu- 
facture, as a whole, is based on the assumption that a given 
result will be obtained in a given time. It is only on this 
assumption that the various supplementary labour-processes 
can proceed uninterruptedly, simultaneously, and side by side. 
It is clear that this direct dependence of the operations, and 
therefore of the labourers, on each other, compels each one of 
them to spend on his work no more than the necessary time, 
and thus a continuity, uniformity, regularity, order,^ and even 
intensity of labour, of quite a different kind, is begotten than 
is to be found in an independent handicraft or even in simple 
co-operation. The rule, that the labour-time expended on a 
commodity should not exceed that which is socially necessary 
for its production, appears, in the production of commodities 
generally, to be established by the mere effect of competition; 

* “ It (the division of labour) produces also an economy of time by separating the 
work into its different branches, all of which may be carried on into execution at the 
same moment. . . By carrying on all the different processes at once, which an in- 
di-;adual must have executed separately, it becomes possible to produce a multitude 
of pins completely finished in the same time as a single pin might have been either 
cut or pointed.” (IDugald Stewart, 1 . c., p. 319.) 

* “ The more variety of artists to every manufacture . . . the greater the order 
and regularity of every work, the same must needs be done in less time, the labour 
must be less.” (“ The Advantages,” &c., p. 6S.) 
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since, to express ourselves superficially, each, sinsfle prod^ ce*- 
is oMiaed to sell his commodity at its market priLC. In 
r\Janvfacture, on the contrarj’, the turning out of a ^h-er 
quantum of product in a given time is a technical law of the 
process of production itself.^ 

iJifterent operations take, however, unequal periods and 
yield therefore, in equal times unequal quantities of fractional 
products. If- therefore, the same labourer has, day after dar. 
to perform the same operation, there must be a different 
number of labourers for each operation; for instance, in typz 
manufacture, there are four founders and two breakers to one 
rubber: the founder casts 2,000 type an hour, the brealrer 
breaks up 4,00c, and the rubber polishes 8,000. tiere we 
have again the principle of co-operation in its simplest form, the 
simultaneous employment of many doing the same thing; onn 
now, this principle is the expression of an organic relation. 
The division of labour, as carried out in Ivlanufacture, not onlv 
simplifies and multiplies the qualitatively different parts of the 
social collective labourer, but also creates a fixed mathematical 
relation or ratio which regulates the quantitative extent of those 

parts i.e., the relative number of labourers, or the relative 

size of the group of labourers, for each detail operation. It 
developes, along with the qualitative sub-division of the social 
labour process, a quantitative rule and proportionality’- for that 
process. 

When once the most fitting proportion has been experi- 
mentally established for the numbers of the detail labourers in 
the various groups when producing on a given scale, that scale 
can be extended only by employing a multiple of each particu- 
lar group.^ There is this to boot, that the same individual can 

^ Nc" trtheless, the manufacturing' system, in many branches of industry, attains 
this result but very imperfectly, because it knows not how to control with certainty 
the general chemical and physical conditions of the process of production. 

- “ When (from the peculiar nature of the produce of each manufactory), the num- 

of processes into which it is most advantageous to divide it is ascertained, as well 
as the number of individuals to be employed, then all other manufactories which do 
not employ a direct multiple of this num^r will produce the article at a greater cust. 

. k . Hence arises one of the causes of the great size of manufacturing establish- 
ments. ^ (C. Babbage. “ On the Economy of Machinery,^* ist ed. London, 1S32 

Ch. xxi., p. 172—173.) 
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io certain kinds of work just as well on a lar^e as on a small 
scale; for instance, the labour of superintendence, the carriage 
jf the fractional product from one stage to the next, &c. The 
isolation of such functions, their allotment to a particular 
.abourer, does not become advantageous till after an increase 
in the number of labourers employed; but this increase must 
a£ect every group proportionally. 

The isolated group of labourers to whom any particular 
detail function is assigned, is made up of homogeneous ele- 
:nents, and is one of the constituent parts of the total 
mechanism. In many manufactures, however, the group 
itself is an organised body of labour, the total mechanism being 
a repetition or multiplication of these elementary organisms. 
Take, for instance, the manufacture of glass bottles. It may 
be resolved into three essentially different stages. Kirst, the 
oreliminary stage, consisting of the preparation of the com- 
ponents of the glass, mixing the sand and lime, &c., and melting 
them into a fluid mass of glass. * Various detail labourers are 
employed in this first stage, as also in the final one of removing 
the bottles from the drying furnace, sorting and packing them, 
&c. In the middle, between these two stages, comes the glass 
melting proper, the manipulation of the fluid mass. At each 
mouth of the furnace, there works a group, called “ the hole,*’ 
consisting of one bottlemaker or finisher, one blower, one 
gatherer, one putter-up or whetter-off, and one taker-in. These 
five detail workers are so many special organs of a single work- 
ing organism that acts only as a whole, and therefore can oper- 
ate only by the direct co-operation of the whole five. The 
whole body is paralyr^d if but one of its members be wanting. 
But a glass furnace has several openings (in Kngland from 4 to 
6), each of which contains an earthenware melting-pot full of 
molten glass, and employs a similar fiv«-membered group of 
workers. The organisation of each group is based on division 
of labour, but the bond between the different groups is sample 
co-operation, which, by using in common one of the means of 

* In England, the mcltingr-furnace is distinct frum rhe fflass-furnace in which the 
IS manipulated. In Belg^ium, unu and ihij same furnact^ seivi^ loi both 
processes. 
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production, the furnace, causes it to be more economicallv con- 
sumed. Such a furnace, with its 4—6 groups, constirutes a 
glass house; and a glass manufactory comprises a number of 
such glass houses, together with the apparatus and workmen 
requisite for the preparatory and final stages. 

Finally, just as iN'Ianufacture arises in part from the combina- 
tion of various handicrafts, so, too, it developes into a combina- 
tion of various manufactures. The larger English glass 
manufacturers, for instance, make their own earthenware 
melting-pots, because, on the quality of these depends, to a 
great extent, the success or failure of the process. The manu- 
facture of one of the means of production is here united with 
that of the product. On the other hand, the manufacture of 
the product may be united with other manufactures, of which 
that product is the raw material, or wdth the products of which 
it is itself subsequently mixed. Thus, we find the manufacture 
of flint glass combined with that of glass cutting and brass 
founding; the latter for the metal settings of various articles 
of glass. The various manufactures so combined form more or 
less separate departments of a larger manufacture, but are at 
the same time independent processes, each with its own 
division of labour. In spite of the many advantages offered by 
this combination of manufactures, it never grows into a complete 
technical system on its own foundation. That happens onlv 
on its transformation into an industry carried on by machinery. 

Early in the manufacturing period, the principle of lessening 
the necessary labour-time in the production of commodities,' 
was accepted and formulated : and the use of machines, especi- 
ally for certain simple first processes that have to be conducted 
on a very large scale, and with the application of great force, 
sprang up here and there. Thus, at an early period in paper 
manufacture, the tearing up of the rags was done by paper- 
mills j and in metal works, the pounding of the ores was 
effected by stamping mills. ^ The Roman Empire had handed 

* This can be seen from W , Petty, John Sellers, Andrew Varranton, The Ad- 
vantages 01 the £ast India Trade, and J. Vanderlint, not to mention others. 

the end of the i 6 th century, mortars and sieves were still used in France 
lor pounding and washing orei- 
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iov.’n the elementary form of all machinery in the water- 

The handicraft period bequeathed to us the ^^reat inventions 
of the compass, of gunpowder, of type-printing, and of the 
automatic clock. But, on the whole, machinery played that 
subordinate part which Adam Smith assigns to it in compari- 
son with division of labour.® The sporadic use of machinery 
in the 17 th century was of the greatest importance, because it 
supplied the great mathematicians of that time with a practical 
basis and stimulant to the creation of the science of mechanics. 

The collective labourer, formed by the combination of a 
number of detail labourers, is the machinery specially char- 
acteristic of the manufacturing period. The various operations 
that are preformed in turns by the producer of a commodity, 
and coalesce one with anorher during the progress of produc- 
tion, lay claim to him in various ways. In one operation he 
must exert more strength, in another more skill, in another 
more attention; and rhe same individual does not possess all 
these qualities in an equal degree. After Manufacture has 
once separated, made independent, and isolated the various 
operations, the labourers are divided, classified, and grouped 
according to their predominating qualities. If their natural 
endowments are, on the one hand, the foundation on which 
the division of labour is built up, on the other hand, Manu- 
facture, once introduced, developes in them new powers that 
are by nature fitted only for limited and special functions. 
The collective labourer now possesses, in an equal degree of 

* The whole history of the development of machinery can be traced in the history 
of the corn mill. The factory in Bng-land is still a “ mill-’* In German technolog-ical 
irorks of the first decade of this century, the term “ muhle ” is still found in use, not 
only for all machinery driven by the forces of Nature, but also for all manufactures 
where apparatus in the nature of machinery is applied. 

^ As will be seen more in detail in the fourth book of this work, Adam Smith has 
not established a single new proposition relating to division of labour. What, how- 
ever, characterises him as the political economist par excellence of the period of 
Manufacture, is the stress he lays on division of labour. The subordinate part which 
be assigns to machinery gave occasion in the early days of modern mechanical in- 
dustry to the polemic of Lauderdale, and, at a later period, to that of Ure. A, Smith 
also confounds differentiation of the instruments of labour, in which the detail 
labourers themselves took an active part, with the invention of machinery; in this 
iatter, it is not the workmen in manufactories, but learned men, handicraftsmen, 
and even peasants (Brindley), who play a part. 
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exctr icnce, all the qualities requisite for production, and ex- 
pends them in the most economical manner, by exclusively 
employing all his organs, consisting of particular labourers, or 
groups of labourers, in performing their special functions.* 
The one-sidedness and the deficiencies of the detail labourer 
become perfections when he is a part of the collective labourer. = 
The habit of doing only one thing converts him into a never 
failing instrument, while his connexion with the whole me- 
chanism compels him to work with the regularity of the parts 
of a machine.3 

Since the collective labourer has functions, both simple and 
complex, both high and low, his members, the individual 
labour-powers, require different degrees of training, and must 
therefore have different values. Manufacture, therefore, de- 
velopes a hierarchy of labour-powers, to which there corres- 
ponds a scale of wages. If, on the one hand, the individual 
labourers are appropriated and annexed for life by a limited 
function; on the other hand, the various operations of the 
hierarchy are parcelled out among the labourers according to 
both their natural and their acquired capabilities.4 Every 
process of production, however, requires certain simple manip- 


'* 'The master manufacturer, by dividing the work to be executed into different 
processes, each requiring different degrees of skill or of force, can purchase exactly 
that precise quantity of both which is necessary for each process ; whereas, if the 
whole work were executed by one workman, that person must possess sufficient skill 
to perform the most difficult, and sufficient strength to execute the most laborious of 
the operadons into which the ardcle is divided.” (Ch. Babbage, 1 . c., ch. xviii.) 

3 For instance, abnormal development of some muscles, curvature of bones, &c. 

3 Xbe question put by one of the Inquiry Commissioners, How the young persons 
are kept steadily to their work, is very correctly answered by Mr. m. IVlarshall, the 
general manager of a glass manufactory: “ Xhey cannot well neglect their work; 
when they once begin, they must go on ; they axe just the same as parts of a machine.” 
{** Children’s Fmpl. Comm.,** 4th Rep., 1865, p. 247.) 

4 Dr. Ure, in his apotheosis of Modem Mechanic^ Industry, brings out the peculiar 
character of manufacture more sharply than previous economists, who had not his pole- 
mical interest in the matter, and more sharply even than his contemporaries — ^Babbage, 

who, though much his superior as a mathematician and mechanician, treated me- 
chanical industry fmm the standpoint of manufacture alone. Ure says, This appro- 
priation ... to each, a workman of appropriate value and cost was naturally assigned, 
forms the very essence of division of labour.” On the other band, he describes this 
diviuon as “ adaptation of labour to the different talents of men,'* and lastly, charac- 
terises the whole manufacturing system as ” a system for the division or gradauon of 
labour,” as ** the division of labour into degrees of skill,** &c. (Ure, 1 . c. pp. 19—23 
passim.) 
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ulations, which every man is capable of doing-. They too 
are now severed from their connexion with the more preg- 
nant moments of activity, and ossified into exclusive func- 
tions of specially appointed labourers. Hence, Manufacture 
begets, in every handicraft that it seizes upon, a class of so- 
called unskilled labourers, a class which handicraft industry 
strictly excluded. If it developes a one-sided speciality into a 
perfection, at the expense of the whole of a man’s working 
capacity, it also begins to make a speciality of the absence of 
all development. Alongside of the hierarchic gradation there 
steps the simple separation of the labourers into skilled and 
unskilled. For the latter, the cost of apprenticeship vanishes; 
for the former, it diminishes, compared with that of artificers, 
in consequence of the functions being simplified. In both 
cases the value of labour-power falls.* An exception to this 
law holds good whenever the decomposition of the labour- 
process begets new and comprehensive functions, that either 
had no place at all, or only a very modest one, in handicrafts. 
The fall in the -value of labour-power, caused by the disap- 
pearance or diminution of the expenses ol apprenticeship, im- 
plies a direct increase of surplus-value for the benefit of 
capital; for everything that shortens the necessary labour- 
time required for the reproduction of labour-power, extends 
the domain of surplus-labour. 

SECTION 4.. — ^DIVISION OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURE, 
AND DIVISION OF LABOUR IN SOCIETY. 

We first considered the origin of Manufacture, then its 
simple elements, then the detail labourer and his implements, 
and finally, the totality of the mechanism. We shall now 
lightly touch upon the relation between the division of labour 
in manufacture, and the social division of labour, which forms 
the foundation of all production of commodities. 

If we keep labour alone in view, we may designate the 
separation of social production into its main divisions or 
genera — viz., agriculture, industries, &c., as division of labour 

* £ack handicr^tsman being . . . enabled to perfect himself by practice in one 
point, became • - . a cheaper workman/’ (Ure» 1- Cp, p. 19.) 
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in general, and the splitting up of these families into species 
and sub-species, as division of labour in particular, and the 
division of labour within the workshop as division of labour in 
singular or in detail. ^ 

Division of labour in a society, and the corresponding tying 
down of individuals to a particular calling, developes itself, 
just as does the division o- labour in manufacture, from opposite 
starting points. W'irhin a family, = and after further develop- 
ment within a tribe, there springs up naturally a division of 
labour, caused bv differences of sex and aee, a division that is 
consequently based on a purely physiological foundation, which 
division enlarges its materials by the expansion of the com- 
munity, by the increase of population, and more especially, by 
the conflicts between different tribes, and the subjugation of 
one tribe by another. On the other hand, as I have before 
remarked, the exchange of products springs up at the points 
where different families, tribes, communities, come in contact; 
for, in the beginning of civilisation, it is not private indi- 
viduals but families, tribes. See., that meet on an independent 
footing. Different communities find different means of pro- 
duction, and different means of subsistence in their natural en- 
vironment. Hence, their modes of production, and of living, 
and their products are different. It is this spontaneously de- 
veloped difference which, when different communities come in 
contact, calls forth the mutual exchange of products, and the 

I “ Division of labour proceeds from the separation of professions the most widely 
clifiFerent to that division, where sei^eral labourers divide between them the preparation 
of one and the same product, as in manufacture,” (S torch: ” Cours d*Econ. PoL 
Paris Edn,” t, I., p, 173-) ” Nous rencontrons chez les peuples part^enus k un certain 

degre de civilisation trois genres de divisions d’industrie : la premiere, que nous 
nommerons g£nerale, amene la distinction des producteurs en agriculieurs, manu- 
facturiers et commeri^ans, elle se rapporte aux trois principales branches d’industrie 
nationale; la seconde, qu*on pourrait appeler speciale, est la division de chaque genre 
d*industrie en especes. • - - la txoisieme division d'industrie, celle eufin qu"on devrait 
qualifier de division de la besogne ou de travail proprement dit, est celle qui s'etablit 
dans les arts et les metiers separ^. . . . qui s'etablit dans la plupart des manufactures 
et des ateliers.” (Skarbek. L c. pp- 84, 85.) 

* Note to the third edition. Subsequent very searching study of the primitive 
condition of man, led the author to the conclusion, that it wa^ not the family that 
originally developed into the tribe, but that, on the contrary, the tribe was the primi- 
tive and spontaneously developed form of human association, on the basis of blood 
relationship, and that out of the first incipient loosening of the tribal bonds, tht 
many and various forms of the family were afterwards developed. (Ed. 3rd ed.) 
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consequent gradual conversion of those products into com- 
modities. Exchange does not create the differences between 
the spheres of production, but brings what are already different 
into relation, and thus converts them into more or less inter- 
dependent branches of the collective production of an enlarged 
society. In the latter case, the social division of labour arises 
from the exchange between spheres of production, that are 
oriffinally distinct and independent of one another. In the 
former, where the physiological division of labour is the starting 
point, the particular organs of a compact whole grow loose, 
and break off, principally owing to the exchange of commodi- 
ties with foreign communities, and then isolate themselves so 
far, that the sole bond, still connecting the various kinds of 
work, is the exchange of the products as commodities. In the 
one case, it is the making dependent what was before inde- 
pendent; in the other case, the making independent what was 
before dependent. 

The foundation of every division of labour that is well de- 
veloped, and brought about by the exchange of commodities, is 
the separation between town and country.* It may be said, 
that the whole economical history of society is summed up in 
the movement of this antithesis. We pass it over, however, 
for the present. 

Just as a certain number of simultaneously employed 
abourers are the material pre-requisites for division of labour 
in manufacture, so are the number and density of the popula- 
tion, which here correspond to the agglomeration in one 
workshop, a necessary condition for the division of labour 
in society. 3 Nevertheless, this density is more or less relative. 

< Sir James Steuart is the economist who has handled this subject best. How 
little his book, which appeared ten years before the “ Wealth of Nations,’* is known, 
even at the present time, may be judg^ed from the fact that the admirers of Malthus 
do not even know that the first edition of the latter’s work on population contains, 
except in the purely declamatory part, very little but extracts from Steuart, and in 
a less degree, from Wallace and Townsend. 

* “There is a certain density of population which is convenient, both for social 
intercourse, and for that combination of powers by which the produce of labour is 
increased.’’ (James ISdill, 1 . c. p. 50.) “ As the number of laborers increases, the 

productive power of society augments in the compound ratio of that increase, multi- 
plied by the effects of the division of labour.’’ (Th Hodgskin, 1. c. pp. 125, 126.) 
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A rex?tivc]y th.:!-'}’ poru ated country, with well-deve'.n'^e'i 
means or commvnicationj has a denser population than more 
numerously populated country, with badly-developed means of 
communic?*t:&n ; and in this sense the Xorthern States of the 
American Union, for instance, are more thicklv populated than 
India.i 

Since the production and the circulation of commodities are 
the general pre-requisites of the capitalist mode of production, 
division of labour in manufacture demands, that division of 
labour in society,- at large should previously have attained 
a certain degree of development. Inversely, the former 
division reacts upon and developes and multiplies the 
latter. Simultaneously, with the differentiation of the in- 
struments of labour, the industries that produce these in- 
struments, become more and more differentiated. = If the 
manufacturing system seize upon an industry, which, pre- 
viously, was carried on in connexion with others, either as a 
chief or as a subordinate industiy% and by one producer, these 
industries immediately separate their connexion, and become 
independent. If it seize upon a particular stage in the pro- 
duction of a commodity, the other stages of its production 
become converted into so many independent industries. It 
has already been stated, that where the finished article con- 
sists merely of a number of parts fitted together, the detail 
operations may re-establish themselves as genuine and sep- 
arate handicrafts. In order to carry out more perfectly the 
division of labour in manufacture, a single branch of pro- 
duction is, according to the varieties of its raw’ material, or the 
V'arious forms that one and the same raw’ material mav assume. 

If 

split up into numerous, and to some extent, entirely new 
manufactures. Accordingly, in France alone, in the first halt 
of the iSth century, over loo different kinds of silk stuffs 

* In consequence of the great demand for cotton after i86i, the production of 
cotton, in some thickJy populated districts of India, was extended at the expense of 
rice cultivation. In consequence there arose local famine, the defective means of 
communication not permitting the failure of rice in one district to be comf>ensated 
by importation from another. 

= Thus the fabrication of shuttles formed, a*? early as the 17th century, a special 
branch of induatn,*- in Holla- c* 
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vrere woven, and in Avignon, it was law, that “ every appren- 
tice should devote himself to only one sort of fabrication, and 
should not learn the preparation of several kinds of stuff at 
once.” The territorial division of labour, which confines 
special branches of production to special districts of a country, 
acquires fresh stimulus from the manufacturing system, which 
exploits every special advantage.^ The Colonial system and 
the opening out of the markets of the world, both of which 
are included in the general conditions of existence of the 
manufacturing period, furnish rich material for developing 
the division of labour in society. It is not the place, here, to go 
on to show how division of labour seizes upon, not only the 
economical, but every other sphere of society, and everywhere 
lax’S the foundation of that all engrossing system of specialis- 
ing and sorting men, that development in a man of one single 
laculty at the expense of all other faculties, which caused A. 
Ferguson, the master of Adam Smith, to exclaim: “ We make 
a nation of Helots, and have no free citizens.”® 

But, in spite of the numberous analogies and links connecting 
them, division of labour in the interior of a society, and that 
in the interior of a workshop, differ not only in degree, but 
also in kind. The analogy appears most indisputable where 
there is an invisible bond uniting the various branches of 
trade. For instance the cattle breeder produces hides, the 
tanner makes the hides into leather, and the shoemaker, the 
leather into boots. Here the thing produced by each of them 
is but a step towards the final form, which is the product of all 
their labours combined. There are, besides, all the various 
industries that supply the cattle-breeder, the tanner, and the 
shoemaker with the means of production. Now it is quite 
possible to imagine, with Adam Smith, that the difference be- 
tween the above social division of labour, and the division in 


‘ “Whether the woollen manufacture of England is not divided into several parts 
or branches appropriated to particular places, where they are only or principally 
manufactured; fine cloths in Somerbetshire, coarse m Vorkshin;, lon^ ells at Exeter, 
5o:e» at Sudburj', crapes at Norwich, linseys at Kendal, blankets at Whitney, and 
so forth,” (Berkeley; “ The Querist,** ^750^ P- S^o-) 

= A Ferguson; “History of Civil Society,” Edinburgh 1767; Part iv. sect- ii,, 
p- 285- 
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manufacture, is merely subjective, exists merely fo- the 
observer, v’lio, in a manufacture, can see with one glance, all 
the numerous operations being performed on one spot, while 
in the instance given above, the spreading out of the work 
over great areas, and the great number of people employed in 
each branch of labour, obscure the connexion. ^ But what is 
it that forms the bond between the independent labours of 
the cattle-breeder, the tanner, and the shoemaker? It is the 
fact that their respective products are commodities. What, on 
the other hand, characterises division of labour in manufac- 
tures ? The fact that the detail labourer produces no commodi- 
ties. = It is only the common product of all the detail labourers 
that becomes a commoditv.3 Division of labour in a society* is 
brought about by" the purchase and sale of the products of 
different branches of industry, while the connexion between 


^ In manufacture proper, he says, the division of labour appears to be greater 
because “ chose employed in every different branch of the work can often be col- 
lected into the same workhouse, and placed at once under the view of the spectator. 
In those great manufactures, (!) on the contrary, which are destined to supply the 
great wants of the great body of the people, every* different branch of the wor*-^ 
employs so great a number of workmen, that it is impossible to collect them all into 
the same workhouse . . , the division is not near so obvious/* (A- Smith: “Wealth 
of Nations/’ bk. i. ch- i.) The celebrated passage in the same chapter that begins with 
the words, “ Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer or daj labourer 
in a civilized and thriving country,** &:c., and then proceeds to depict what an enormous 
number and variety of industries contribute to the satisfaction of the wants of ar 
ordinary labourer, is copied almost word for word from B. de Tvlandeville’s Remarks 
to his “ Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices, Publick Benefits/* (First ed., without 
the remarks, 17065 with the remarks, 1714-) 

* “ There is no longer anything which we can call the natural reward of individual 
«abour. Bach labourer produces only some part of a whole, and each part, having no 
value or utility in itself, there is nothing on which the labourer can seize, and say: 
It is my product, this I will keep to myself/* (“ Labour Defended against the Claims 
of Capit^/* Lond., 1S25, p- 25,) The author of this admirable work is the Th. 
Hodgskin I have already cited. 

3 This distinction between division of labour in society and in manufacture, was 
practically illustrated to the Vankees. One of the new taxes devised at Washingtou 
during the civil war- was the duty of 6 “ on all industrial products.*’ Question: 

What IS an industrial product? Answer of the legislature: A thing is produced 
“ when it is made,” and it is made when it is ready for sale* Now, for one example 
out of many. The New York and Philadelphia manufacturers had previously been 
in the habit of “ making ’* ombrellaa, with all their belongings. But since an 
umbrella is a ot %ery heterogeneous parts, by degrees these 

parts became the prv. fucts of various separate industries, earned on independentlj 
in different places. They entered as separate commodities into the umbrella man- 
ufacU.r^, when, the^ were fitted together. The Vankre^ ha\e given to artitk thus 
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the detail operations in a workshop, is due to the sale of the 
labour-power of several workmen to one capitalist, who applies 
:t as combined labour-power. The division of labour in the 
workshop implies concentration of the means of production in 
the hands of one capitalist; the division of labour in society 
implies their dispersion among many independent producers of 
commodities. While within the workshop, the iron law of 
proportionality subjects definite numbers of workmen to de- 
finite functions, in the society outside the workshop, chance and 
caprice have full play in distributing the producers and their 
means of production among the various branches of industry. 
The difiFerent spheres of production, it is true, constantly tend 
to an equilibrium : for, on the one hand, while each producer 
of a commodity is bound to produce a use-value, to satisfy a 
particular social want, and while the extent of these wants 
differs quantitatively, still there exists an inner relation which 
settles their proportions into a regular system, and that system 
one of spontaneous growth; and, on the other hand, the law of 
the value of commodities ultimately determines how much of 
its disposable working-time society can expend on each par- 
ticular class of commodities. But this constant tendency to 
equilibrium, of the various spheres of production, is exercised, 
only in the shape of a reaction against the constant upset- 
ting of this equilibrium. The a priori system on which the 
division of labour, within the workshop, is regularly carried 
out, becomes in the division of labour within the society, an a 
posteriori^ nature-imposed necessity, controlling the lawless 
caprice of the producers, and perceptible in the barometrical 
fluctuations of the market prices. Division of labour within 
the workshop implies the undisputed authority of the capital- 
ist over men, that are but parts of a mechanism that belongs 
to him. The division of labour within the society brings into 
contact independent commodity-producers, who acknowledge 
no other authority but that of competition, of the coercion 
exerted by the pressure of their mutual interests; just as in the 

fitted together, the name of assembled articlesj** a name they deserve, for being 
an assemblTge of taxes. Thus the umbrella ‘ assembles,’* first, 6 % on the price ot 
each of its elements, and a further 6 % on its own total price. 
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animal kingdom, the helium omnium contra omnes more or less 
preserves the conditions of existence of every species. The 
same bourgeois mind which praises division of labour in the 
workshop, life-long annexation of the labourer to a partial 
operation, and his complete subjection to capital, as being an 
organisation of labour that increases its productiveness — that 
same bourgeois mind denounces with equal vigour everj’- con- 
scious attempt to socially control and regulate the process or 
production, as an inroad upon such sacred things as the rights 
of property, freedom and unrestricted play for the bent of 
the individua.! capitalist. It is very characteristic that the 
enthusiastic apologists of the factory system have nothing 
more damning to urge against a general organization of the 
labour of society, than that it would turn all society into one 
immense factory. 

If, in a society with capitalist production, anarchy in the 
social division of labour and despotism in that of the workshop 
are mutual conditions the one of the other, we find, on the con- 
trary, in those earlier forms of society in which the separation 
of trades has been spontaneously developed, then crystallized, 
and finally made permanent by law, on the one hand, a speci- 
men of the organisation of the labour of society, in accordance 
with an approved and authoritative plan, and on the other, 
the entire exclusion of division of labour in the workshop, 
or at all events a mere dwarf-like or sporadic and accidental 
development of the same.^ 

Those small and extremely ancient Indian communities, 
some of which have continued down to this day, are based on 
possession in common of the land, on the blending of agricul- 
ture and handicrafts, and on an unalterable division of labour, 
which serves, whenever a new community is started, as a plan 
and scheme ready cut and dried. Occupying areas of from i oo 
up to several thousand acres, each forms a compact whole pro- 
ducing all it requires. The chief part of the products is 

X “ On pent . . £ublir en regie g&airah, que moins I’autorit^ preside k la division 
du travaJl dans Tinterieur de la soci£te, plus la division du travail se developpe dans 
rinterieuT de i ''atelier^ et plus elle y est soumise a Tautorite d’un seuL Ainsi 
Tautorite dans i'acelier et celle dans la societe^ par rapport k la division du travail, 
sout en raison inverse Tune dL» rautxe.” JKarl Marx, “ Misfire,” pp. 130-13x0 
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destined for direct use by the community itself, and does not 
take the form of a commodity. Hence, production here is 
independent of that division of labour brought about, in Indian 
society as a whole, by means of the exchange of commodities. 
It is the surplus alone that becomes a commodity and a portion 
of even that, not until it has reached the hands of the State, 
into whose hands from time immemorial a certain quantity of 
these products has found its way in the shape of rent in kind. 
The constitution of these communities varies in different parts 
of India. In those of the simplest form, the land is tilled in 
common, and the produce divided among the members. At 
the same time, spinning and weaving are carried on in each 
family as subsidiary industries. Side by side with the masses 
thus occupied with one and the same work, we find the “ chief 
inhabitant,” who is judge, police, and tax-gatherer in one; the 
book-keeper who keeps the accounts of the tillage and registers 
everything relating thereto; another official, who prosecutes 
cnminals, protects strangers travelling through, and escorts 
them to the next village; the boundary man, who guards the 
boundaries against neighbouring communities; the water- 
overseer, who distributes the water from the common tanks 
tor irrigation; the Brahmin, who conducts the religious 
services; the schoolmaster, who on the sand teaches the 
children reading and writing; the calendar-Brahmin, or astro- 
’oger, who makes known the lucky or unlucky days for seed- 
cime and harvest, and for every other kind of agricultural 
work; a smith and a carpenter, who make and repair all the 
agricultural implements; the potter, who makes all the pottery 
of the village; the barber, the washerman, who washes clothes, 
the silversmith, here and there the poet, who in some com- 
munities replaces the silversmith, in others the schoolmaster. 
This doxen of individuals is maintained at the expense of the 
whole community. If the population increases, a new com- 
munity is founded, on the pattern of the old one, on unoccup'ed 
land. The whole mechanism discloses a systematic division of 
labour; but a division like that in manufactures is impossible, 
since the smith and the carpenter, &c., find an unchanging 
market, and at the most there occur, according to the sizes of 
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the villages, two or three of each, instead of one.* The law 
that regulates the division of labour in the community acts 
with the irresistible authority of a law of Nature, at the same 
time that each individual artificer, the smith, the carpenter, 
and so on, conducts in his workshop all the operations of his 
handicraft in the traditional way, but independently, and 
without recognizing any authority over him. The simplicity 
of the organisation for production in these self-sufficing com- 
munities that constantly reproduce themselves in the same 
form, and when accidentally destroyed, spring up again on the 
spot and with the same name^ — this simplicity supplies the 
key to the secret of the unchangeableness of Asiatic societies, 
an unchangeableness in such striking contrast with the con- 
stant dissolution and refounding of Asiatic States, and the 
never-ceasing changes of dynasty. The structure of the 
economical elements of society remains untouched by the 
storm-clouds of the political sky. 

The rules of the guilds, as I have said before, by limiting 
most strictly the number of apprentices and journeymen that a 
single master could employ, prevented him from becoming a 
capitalist. Moreover, he could not employ his journeymen in 
any other handicraft than the one in which he was a master. 
The guilds zealously repelled every encroachment by the capital 
of merchants, the only form of free capital with which they 
came in contact. A merchant could buy every kind of com- 
modity, but labour as a commodity he could not buy. He 
existed only on sufferance, as a dealer in the products of the 
handicrafts. If circumstances called for a further division of 
labour, the existing guilds split themselves up into varieties, or 

< Lieut.-Col. Mark Wilks : “ Historical Sketches of the South of India.*’ Lond. 
1810—17, V. I., pp. iiS— zo. A good description of the various forms of the Indian 
communities is to be found in George Campbell’s “ Modern India.” Lond.^ 1852. 

3 “ Under this simple form ... the in^bicants of the country have lived from 
time immemorial. The boundaries of the villages have been but seldom altered j and 
though the villages themselves have been sometimes injured, and even desolated by 
vrar, famine, and disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests, and 
even the same families, have continued for ages. The inhabitants give themselves 
no trouble about the breaking up and division of kingdoms; while the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is transferred, or to what sovereign it devolves; 
its internal economy remains unchanged.** (Th. Stamford Raffles, late Lieut. Gov. 
of Java: ” The History of Java.” Lond., 1817, Vol. I., p. 385.) 
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founded new guilds by the side of the old ones; all this, how- 
ever, without concentrating various handicrafts in a single 
workshop. Hence, the guild organisation, however much it 
may have contributed by separating, 'solating, and perfecting 
the handicrafts, to create the material conditions for the exist- 
ence of manufacture, excluded division of labour in the 
workshop. On the whole, the labourer and his means of pro- 
duction remained closely united, like the snail with its shell, 
and thus there was wanting the principal basis of manufacture, 
the separation of the labourer from his means of production, 
and the conversion of these means into capital. 

While division of labour in society at large, whether such 
division be brought about or not by exchange of commodities, 
is common to economical formations of society the most diverse, 
division of labour in the workshop, as practised by manufacture, 
is a special creation of the capitalist mode of production 
alone. 


SECTION 5. — THE CAPITALISTIC CHARACTER OF 

MANUFACTURE. 

An increased number of labourers under the control of one 
capitalist is the natural starting-point, as well of co-operation 
generally, as of manufactiire in particular. But the division of 
labour in manufacture makes this increase in the number of 
workmen a technical necessity. The minimum number that 
any given capitalist is bound to employ is here prescribed by 
the previously established division of labour. On the other 
hand, the advantages of further division are obtainable only 
by adding to the number of workmen, and this can be done 
only by adding multiples of the various detail groups. But 
an increase in the variable component of the capital employed 
necessitates an increase in its constant component, too, in the 
workshops, implements, &c., and, in particular, in the raw 
material, the call for which grows quicker than the number of 
workmen. The quantity of it consumed in a given time, by a 
given amount of labour, increases in the same ratio as does the 
productive power of that labour in consequence of its division. 
Hence, it is a law, based on the very nature of manufacture, 

CapUal N 
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that the minimum amount of capital, which is bound to be in 
the hands of each capitalist, must keep increasing-; in other 
words, that the transformation into capital of the social means 
of production and subsistence must keep extending. ^ 

In manufacture, as well as in simple co-operation, the coilec- 
tive working organism is a form of existence of capital. The 
mechanism that is made up of numerous individual detail 
labourers belongs to the capitalist. ITence, the productive 
power resulting from a combination of labours appears to be 
the productive power of capital. Manufacture proper not only 
subjects the previously independent workman to the discipline 
and command of capital, but, in addition, creates a hierarchic 
gradation of the workmen themselves. While simple co-opera- 
tion leaves the mode of working by the individual for the most 
part unchanged, manufacture thoroughly revolutionises it, and 
seizes labour-power by its very roots. It converts the labourer 
into a crippled monstrosity, by forcing his detail dexterity 
at the expense of a world of productive capabilities and in- 
stincts ; just as in the States of La Plata they butcher a whole 
beast for the sake of his hide or his tallow. Not only is the 
detail work distributed to the different individuals, but the in- 
dividual himself is made the automatic motor of a fractional 
operation,® and the absurd fable of Menenius Agrippa, which 
makes man a mere fragment of his own bodv, becomes 
realised.3 If, at first, the workman sells his labour-pow^er to 
capital, because the material means of producing a commodity 

' It is HOC sufficient that the capital (the writer should have said the necessan 
means of subsistence and of production) required for the sub-division of handi- 
crafts should be in readiness in the society ; it must also be accumulated in the hands 
of the employers in sufficiently large quantities to enable them to conduct their 
operations on a large scale. « . • 'X'he more the division increases, the more does the 
constant employment of a g^ven number of labourers require a greater outlay of capital 
in tools, raw material, (Storchs Cours d^Econ- Polit. Paris Ed., t. I., pp. Z50, 

2 I-a concentration des instruments de production et la division du travail soni 

aussi inseparables Tune de Tautre que le sont, dans le regime politique, la concentra- 
tion pouvoirs publics et la division des IntirSts prives/* (Karl M!arx- L c. 
P- 

= Dugald Stewart calls manutactunng labourers living automatons . « . employed 
in the details of the work/’ (L c., p- 31S.) 

2 In corals^ each individual is, in fact, the stomach of the whole group ; bur it sup- 
pliesa the group with nourishment, instead of, like the Roman patrician, withdraw- 
ing it. 
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ra:! him, nmr h:s ver}'" labour-power refuses its services unless 
It ha:: been sold to capital. Its functions can be exercised 
^^lv in an environment that exists in the workshop of the 
capitalist after the sale. By nature unfitted to make anything 
independently, the manufacturing labourer developes produc- 
tive activity as a mere appendage of the capitalist’s workshop. ^ 
As the chosen people bore in their features the sign manual of 
Jehovah, so division of labour brands the manufacturing work- 
man as the property of capital. 

The knowledge, the judgment, and the will, which, though 
in ever so small a degree, are practised by the independent 
peasant or handicraftsman, in the same way as the savage 
makes the whole arc of war consist in the exercise of his per- 
sonal cunning these faculties are now required only for the 

workshop as a whole. Intelligence in production expands in 
one direction, because it vanishes in many others. ’What is 
lost by the detail labourers, is concentrated in the capital that 
employs them.® It is a result of the division of labour in 
manufactures, that the labourer is brought face to face with 
the intellectual potencies of the material process of production, 
as the property of another, and as a ruling power. This sepa- 
ration begins in simple co-operation, where the capitalist re- 
presents to the single workman, the oneness and the will of 
the associated labour. It is developed in manufacture which 
cuts down the labourer into a detail labourer. It is com- 
pleted in modern industry, which makes science a productive 
force distinct from labour and presses it into the service of 
capital. 3 

^ L’ouvrjier qui porte dans ses bras tout un metier, peut aller partout exercer son 
Industrie et trouver des moyens de subsister : Tautre (the manufacturing labourer) 
n’est qu’un accessoire qui, separe de ses confr&ies, n’a plus ni capacitc, ni ind^peud- 
ance, et qui se trouve force d’accepter la loi qu’on juge i propos de lui imposer.** 
fStorch- i- c- Petersb. edit., 1S15, t. I., p. 204,) 

2 A- Ferguson, 1 . c., p. 281 : Xhe former may have gained what the other has 
.ost.” 

3 The man of knowledge and the productive labourer come to be widely divided 
from each other, and knowledge, instead of remaining the handmaid of labour in the 
hand of the labourer to increase his productive powers . . . has almost everywhere 
arrayed itself against labour .... systematically deluding and leading them (the 
labourers) astray in order to render their muscular powers entirely mechanical and 
obedient (W. Thompson: “ An Inquiry into the Principles of the Distribution of 
Wealth. London, 1S24/’ p. a 740 
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In manufacture, in order to make the collective l?bourer 
and through him capital, rich in social productive power, each 
labourer must be made poor in individual productive powers. 

Ignorance is the mother of industry as well as of superstition. 
Reflection and fancy are subject to err; but a habit of moving 
the hand or the foot is independent of either. Manufactures, 
accordingly, prosper most where the mind is least consulted, 
and where the workshop may . . . be considered as an engine, 
the parts of which are men.”^ As a matter of fact, some 
few manufacturers in the middle of the 1 8 th century preferred, 
for certain operations that were trade secrets, to employ half- 
idiotic persons.* 

“ The understandings of the greater part of men,” says 
Adam Smith, “ are necessarily formed by their ordinary em- 
ployments. The man whose whole life is spent in performing a 
few simple operations . . . has no occasion to exert his under- 
standing He generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as 

it is possible for a human creature to become.” After describ- 
ing the stupidity of the detail labourer he goes on ; “ The uni- 
formity of his stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of 

his mind It corrupts even the activity of his body and 

renders him incapable of exerting his strength with vigour and 
perseverance in any other employments than that to which 
he has been bred. His dexterity at his own particular trade 
seems in this manner to be acquired at the expense of his in- 
tellectual, social, and martial virtues. But in every improved 
and civilised society, this is the state into which the labouring 
poor, that is, the great body of the people, must necessarily 
fall . ”3 For preventing the complete deterioration of the great 


A. Ferguson, L c,f p. 

^ J. 33 - Xuckett: “ A History of the Past and Present State of the Labouring Popu- 
futlon,** Lond.y 1846. 

3 A- Smith : Wealth of Nations, Bk. V., ch. I., art. II. Being a pupil of A. Fer- 
grusoa who showed the disadvantagfeous effects of division of Labour* Adam Smith 
was perfectly clear on this point. In the introduction to his work, where he ex pro- 
fessQ praises division of labour, he indicates only in a cursory manner that it is the 
source of social ineq uadi ties. It is not till the 5th Book, on the Kevenue of the State, 
that he reproduces Ferguson- In my “ "Miskre de la Philosophic,’* I have sufficiently 
explained the historical connection between Ferguson, A. Smith, I-emontey, and Say, 
as regards their ciiticisms of Division of Labour, and have shown, for the first time, 
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mass of the people by division of labour, A. Smith recommends 
education of the people by the State, but prudently, and in 
homoeopathic doses. G. Gamier, his French translator and 
commentator, who, under the first French Empire, quite natu- 
rally developed into a senator, quite as naturally opposes him 
on this point. Education of the masses, he urges, violates the 
first law of the division of labour, and with it “ our whole 
social system would be proscribed.” “ Like all other divisions 
of labour,” he says, ” that between hand labour and head 
labour^ is more pronounced and decided in proportion as 
society (he rightly uses this word, for capital, landed property 
and their State) becomes richer. This division of labour, like 
every other, is an effect of past, and a cause of future progress 
.... ought the government then to work in opposition to this 
division of labour, and to hinder its natural course? Ought it 
to expend a part of the public money in the attempt to con- 
found and blend together two classes of labour, which are 
striving after division and separation?”* 

Some crippling of body and mind is inseparable even from 
division of labour in society as a whole. Since, however, 
manufacture carries this social separation of branches of labour 
much further, and also, by its peculiar division, attacks the 
individual at the very roots of his life, it is the first to afford the 
materials for, and to give a start to, industrial pathology .3 
“ To subdivide a man is to execute him, if he deserves the 

that Division of Labour as practised in manufactures, is a specific form of the capi- 
talist mode of production. 

1 Ferg-uson had already said, 1 . c. p. 281: And thinking itself, in this age of 
separations, may become a peculiar craft.** 

^ G. Gamier, vol. V. of his translation of A. Smith, pp- 4—5- 

3 Ramazzini, professor of practical medicine at Padua, published in 1713 his work 
**De morbis artificum,** which was translated into French 17S1, reprinted 1S41 in the 
" Encydopedie des Sciences ^6dicalcs. 7“^® Dis^ Auteurs Classiques-** The period 
of Modern Mechanical Industry has, of course, very much enlarged his catalogue 
of labour*5 diseases. See ** Hygiene physique et morale de Touvrier dans les grandes 
villes en general et dans la ville dc Lyon en parti rulier. Par le Dr. A. L. Fonterel, 
Paris, 185S,’* and “ Die Krankheiten, welche verschiednen Standen, Altern und 
Geschlechtern elgenthumlich sind. 6 Vols. Ulm, i860,” and others. In 1854 the 
Society of Arts appointed a Commission of Inquiry into industrial pathology. The 
list of documents collected by this commission is to be seen in the catalogue ot the 
^“Twickenham Economic Museum.** Very important are the ofHcial “ Reports on 
Public Health.” See also Eduard Reich, M.D* ” ITeber die Entartung des Men 
schen,” Erlangen, zS53. 
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sentence, to assassinate him if he does not. , . . The sub- 
division of labour is the assassination of a people. 

Co-operation based on division of labour, in other words, 
manufacture, commences as a spontaneous formation. So soon 
as it attains some consistence and extension, it becomes the re- 
cognised methodical and systematic form of capitalist produc- 
tion. History shows how the division of labour peculiar to 
manufacture, strictly so called, acquires the best adapted form 
at first by experience, as it were behind the backs of the actors, 
and then, like the guild handicrafts, strives to hold fast that 
form when once found, and here and there succeeds in keeping 
it for centuries. Any alteration in this form, except in tri\i^. 
matters, is solely owing to a revolution in the instruments of 
labour. Modern manufacture wherever it arises — I do not 
here allude to modern industry based on machinery — either 
finds the disjecta membra poet® ready to hand, and only waiting 
to be collected together, as is the case in the manufacture of 
clothes in large towns, or it can easily apply the principle of 
division, simply by exclusively assigning the various operations 
of a handicraft (such as bookbinding) to particular men. In 
such cases, a week’s experience is enough to determine the pro- 
portion between the numbers of the hands necessary for the 
various functions,* 

By decomposition of handicrafts, by specialisation of the in- 
struments of labour, by the formation of detail labourers, and 
by grouping and combining the latter into a single mechanism, 
division of labour in manufacture creates a qualitative grada- 
tion, and a quantitative proportion in the social process of 
production; it consequently creates a definite organisation of 
the labour of society, and thereby developes at the same time 


I (D- TJrquhaxt : Familiar Words. Lond.^ ^855, p, i ig.) H^gel held very heretical 
views on division of labour. In his Rechtsphilosophie he says : “ Bv well educated 
men we understand in the first instance^ those who can do ever\ thinff that others 
do/' 

® The simple belief in the inventive g^enius exercised a priori by the individual 
capitalist in division of labour, exists now-a-days only among- German professors, of 
the stamp of Herr Roscher, who, to recompense the capitalist from whose Jo^-ian 
head division of labour sprang ready formed, dedicates to him “ various wages " 
(diverse Arbeitslohne). The more or less extensive application of division of labour 
depends on length of purse, not on greatness of genius. 
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pJ'oductive forces in the society. In its specific capitalist 
form-— and under the given conditions, it could take no orJier 
form than a capitalistic one — ^manufacture is but a particular 
niethod of begetting relative surplus-value, or of augmenting 
at the expense of the labourer the self-expansion of capital — 
usuallv called social wealth, “ Wealth of Nations,’* &c. It in- 
creases the social productive power of labour, not only for the 
benefit of the capitalist instead of for that of the labourer, but 
it does this by crippling the individual labourers. It creates 
new conditions for the lordship of capital over labour. If, 
therefore, on the one hand, it presents itself historically as a 
progress and as a necessary phase in the economic develop- 
ment of society, on the other hand it is a refined and civilised 
method of exploitation. 

Political economy, which as an independent science, first 
sprang into being during the period of manufacture, views 
the social division of labour only from the standpoint of 
manufacture, I and sees in it only the means of producing more 
commodities with a given quantity of labour, and, conse- 
quently, of cheapening commodities and hurrying on the 
accumulation of capital. In most striking contrast with this 
accentuation of quantity and exchange-value, is the attitude 
of the writers of classical antiquity, who hold exclusively by 
quality and use-value. * In consequence of the separation of 
the social branches of production, commodities are better 
made, the various bents and talents of men select a suitable 

The older writers, like Petty and the anonymous author of “ Advantage'? of the 
East India Trade,” bring out the capitalist character of division of labour as applied 
n manufacture more than A. Smith does. 

= Amongst the moderns may be excepted a few writers of the i8th century, like 
Beccaria and James Harris, who with regard to division of labour almost entirely 
t jUow the ancients. Thus, Beccaria : ** Ciascuno prova coU'esperienza, che applicando 
■a mano e Tingegno sempre alio stesso genere di opere e di produtte, egli piCi facili, 
pih abbondanti e migliori ne traca risultati, di quello che se ciascuno isolatamente le 
cose tutte a se necessarie soltanto facesse. . . • Dividendosi in tal maniera per la 
comune e privata utility gli uomini in varie classi e condizioni.” (Cesare Beccaria ; 
‘Elementi di Econ. Pubhlica,” ed. Custodi, Parte Moderna, t- xi., p. zS.) James 
Harris, afterwards Earl of Malmesbury, celebrated for the Diaries ** of his embassy 
at St. Petersburg, says in a note to his ” Dialogue Concerning Happiness.” Lond., 
1741, reprinted afterwards in ‘‘ Three Treatises, &c., 3 Ed., Lond., 177Z “ The whole 

argument to prove society natural (/.r., by division of employments) ... is taken 
from the second book of Plato’s Republic.” 
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field, r and without some restraint no important result'; can be 
obtained am^diere.^ lienee both product and producer are 
improved by division of labour. If the growth of the quantiU’ 
produced is occasionally mentioned, this is only done with 
reference to the greater abundance of use-values. There is 
not a word alluding to exchange- value or to the cheapening of 
commodities. This aspect, from the standpoint of use-value 
alone, is taken as well by Plato,3 who treats division of labour 
as the foundation on which the division of society into classes 
is based, as by Xenophon,4 who with characteristic bourgeois 


1 Thus, in the Odyssey xiv.,2a8, r’aAAourtp dv>;/? BmxepiTEXaiBpyoi^^' 

and Archilochus in Sextus Empiricus, *‘dAAo^ dAAco sjf Epy<p KapdiTjv lalvEXai,^^ 
z "iZoAA* ij'Trltrcaxo Epya., KaKthg d' ijirlgTaxo rrdt^Ta,*' Every Athenian considered 
himself superior as a producer of commodities to a Spartan 5 for the latter in time of 
war had men enough at his disposal but could not command money, as Thucydides 
makes Pericles say in the speech inciting- the Athenians to the Peloponnesian war: 
**aJj/zaai xe axoifxoxepoi ol CLvxovpyoi xojp CLpOpd^ircon ^ TToXepetv'* 

(Thuc:h I, C-41O Nevertheless, even with regard to material production, avTapKEia, 
as opposed to division of labour remained their ideal, *'7rcLp* div ydp xd aS, Trapa 
ToCrcov Kai xd aUxapKag.** It should be mentioned here that at the date of the fall of 
the 30 Tyrants there were still not 5000 Athenians without landed property. 

3 With Plato, division of labour within the community is a development from the 
multifarious requirements, and the limited capacities of individuals. The main point 
with him is, that the labourer must adapt himself to the w^ork, not the work to the 
labourer $ which latter is unavoidable, if he carries on several trades at once, thus 
making one or the other of them subordinate. “ Ou ydp iOaAci x6 TrpCLXxdjuavov xfjv 
xov 'iTpaxToixog axoA/jv rrspijuevsip^ dAA’ dvdyK?^ x6v ^pdxxovxa. tcJ> TTpaxxopivtp 
irncLKoAovdB^i' fJLri iy ira.pipyo'u piipet, — — ^Jik xovxoyy ttAsico Tse/caerra 
y{yvexa,i kcli koAXcou /cal p^ov^ 6xav bXq bp Kctrd <f>6afv Kai ev KaiprTi arxoAi)v r^v 
dAAa>2^ dy^op irpdxxif* (Rep. 1 . 2. Ed. Baiter, Orelli, &c-) . So in Thucydides 1 . c. c-, 4.2 : 
'"Sea-faring is an art like any other, and cannot, as circumstances require, be carried 
on as a subsidiary occupation; nay, other subsidiary occupations cannot be carried on 
alongside of this one.^* If the work, says Plato, has to -wait for the labourer, the critical 
point in the process is missed, and the article spoiled, ?pyo'o Kaipdv dioAAvxai.^* The 
same Platonic idea is found recurring in the protest of the English bleachers against 
the clause in the Factory Act that provides fixed meal times for all operatives. Their 
business cannot wait the convenience of the workmen, for “ in the various operations 
of singeing, washing, bleaching, mangling, calendering, and dyeing, none of them can 
be stopped at a given moment without risk of damage .... to enforce the same 
dinner hour for all the work-people might occasionally subject valuable goods to the 
risk of danger by incomplete operations.’* ILe platonisme o£i va-t-il se nicher ! 

4 Xenophon sa5's, it is not only an honour to receive food from the table of the King 
of Persia, but such food is much more tasty than other food. “ And there is nothing 
wonderful in this, for as the other arts are brought to special perfection in the great 
towns, so the royal food is prepared in a special way- For in the small towns the 
same man makes bedsteads, doors, ploughs, and tables : often, too, he builds houses 
into the bargain, and is quite content if he finds custom auliicicnt for his sustenance. 
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instinct, approaches more nearly to division of labour within 
the workshop. Plato’s Republic, in so far as division of labour 
is treated in it, as the formative principle of the State, is 
mereh" the Athenian idealisation of the Egyptian system of 
castes, Egypt having served as the model of an industrial 
country to many of his contemporaries also, amongst others to 
Isocrates,* and it continued to have this importance to the 
Greeks of the Roman Empire.* 

During the manufacturing period proper, i,e.^ the period 
during which manufacture is the predominant form taken by 
capitalist production, many obstacles are opposed to the full 
development of the peculiar tendencies of manufacture. 
Although manufacture creates, as we have already seen, a 
simple separation of the labourers into skilled and unskilled, 
simultaneously with their hierarchic arrangement in classes, 
yet the number of the unskilled labourers, owing to the pre- 
ponderating influence of the skilled, remains very limited. 
Although it adapts the detail operations to the various degrees 
of maturity, strength, and development of the living instru- 
ments of labour, thus conducing to exploitation of women and 
children, yet this tendency as a whole is wrecked on the habits 
and the resistance of the male labourers. Although the 


It is altogether impossible for a man who does so many things to do them all well. 
But in the great towns, where each can find many buyers, one trade is sufficient to 
maintain the man who carries it on- Nay, there is often not even need of one com- 
plete trade, but one man makes shoes for men, another for women. Here and there 
one man gets a living by sewing, another by cutting out shoes ; one does nothing but 
cut out clothes, another nothing but sew the pieces together. It follows necessarily 
then, that he who does the simplest kind of work, undoubtedly does it better than 
any one else- So it is with the art of cooking.’* pCen. Cyrop. 1. viii., c- a.) Xeno- 
phon here lays stress exclusively upon the excellence to be attained in use-value, 
although he well knows that the gradations of the division of labour depend on the 
extent of the market. 

' He (Busiris) divided them all into special castes commanded that the 

same individuals should always carry on the same trade^ for he knew that they who 
change their occupations become skilled in none; but that those who constantly stick 
to one occupation bring it to the highest perfection. In truth, we shall also find that 
in relation to the arts and handicrafts, they have outstripped their rivals more than a 
master does a bungler; and the contrivances for maintaining the monarchy and the 
other institutions of their State are so admirable that the most celebrated philo- 
sophers who treat of this subject praise the constitution of the Egyptian btate above 
all others. (Isocrates, Busiris, c. 8.) 

3 Cf. Diodorus Siculus. 

Capital N®* 
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splitting up of handicrafts lowers the cost of forming the work- 
man, and thereby lowers his value, yet for the more difficult 
detail work, a longer apprenticeship is necessary, and, even 
where it would be superfluous, is jealously insisted upon bv 
the workmen. In England, for instance, we find the laws of 
apprenticeship, with their seven years* probation, in full force 
down to the end of the manufacturing period; and they are 
not thrown on one side till the advent of hlodern Industn\ 
Since handicraft skill is the foundation of manufacture, and 
since the mechanism of manufacture as a whole possesses no 
framework, apart from the labourers themselves, capital is con- 
stantly compelled to wrestle with the insubordination of the 
workmen. “ By the infirmity of human nature,’* says friend 
Ure, “ it happens that the more skilful the workman, the more 
self-willed and intractable he is apt to become, and of course 
the less fit a component of a mechanical system in which . . . 
he may do great damage to the whole.*’* Hence throughout 
the whole manufacturing period there runs the complaint of 
want of discipline among the workmen.* And had we not the 
testimony of contemporary writers, the simple facts, that during 
the period between the i 6th century and the epoch of Modem 
Industry, capital failed to become the master of the whole 
disposable working-time of the manufacturing labourers, that 
manufactures are short-lived, and change their locality from 
one country to another with the emigrating or immigrating 
workmen, these facts would speak volumes. “ Order must in 
one way or another be established,” exclaims in 1770 the oft- 
cited author of the ” Essay on Xrade and Commerce.’* 
‘‘Order,** re-echoes Dr. Andrew Ure 66 years later, ” Order ” 
was wanting in manufacture based on “ the scholastic dogma of 
division of labour,” and “ Arkwright created order.” 

At the same time manufacture was unable, either to seize 
upon the production of society to its full extent, or to re- 
volutionise that production to its very core. It towered up as 
an economical work of art, on the broad foundation of the town 

‘ Ure. 1 . C-, p. 20. 

= Thib is more tlie ciase m Eng-land than in France, and more in France than in 

iXoliand, 
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handicrafts, and of the rural domestic industries. At a given 
stage in its development, the narrow technical basis on which 
manufacture rested, came into conflict with requirements of 
production that were created by manufacture itself. 

One of its most finished creations was the workshop for the 
production of the instruments of labour themselves, including 
especially the complicated mechanical apparatus then already 
employed. A machine-factory, says Ure, “displayed the di- 
vision of labour in manifold gradations the file, the drill, the 

lathe, having each its different workman in the order of skill.” 
'p. 21.) This workshop, the product of the division of labour 

in manufacture, produced in its turn machines. It is they 

that sweep away the handicraftsman’s work as the regulating 
principle of social production. Thus, on the one hand, the 
technical reason for the life-long annexation of the workman 
to a detail function is removed. On the other hand, the 
fetters that this same principle laid on the dominion of capital 
fall away. 
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PART IV. — {Coutinued) 

Production of Relati-ve 
Surpl us- ^alue 


CHAPTER XV 

MACHINERY AND MODERN INDUSTRY 

SECTION I. — ^THE DEVELOPMENT OF MACHINERY 

John Stuart Mill says in his Principles of Political 
Economy: “ It is questionable if all the mechanical inven- 
tions yet made have lightened the day’s toil of any human 
being.”* That is, however, by no means the aim of the capi- 
talistic application of machinery. Like every other increase 
in the productiveness of labour, mafchinery is ii*tended to 
cheapen commodities, and, by shortening that portion of the 
working-day, in which the labourer works for himself, to 

' Mill should have said, “ of any human being not fed by other people’s labour,” 
tor, without doubt, machinery has greatly increased the number ot well-to-do idlers- 
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’engthen the other portion that he gives, without an equivalent 
to the capitalist. In short, it is a means for producing surplus' 
value. 

In manufacture, the revolution in the mode of production 
begins with the labour-power, in modern industry it begins 
with the instruments of labour. Our first inquirv then is 
how the instruments of labour are converted from tools into 
machines, or what is the difference between a machine and the 
implements of a handicraft We are only concerned here with 
striking and general characteristics; for epochs in the histoir 
of society are no more separated from each other by hard and 
fast lines of demarcation, than are geological epochs. 

Mathematicians and mechanicians, and in this they are fol- 
. ^?1 ^jnorxiists, call a t^Dol a simple machine, 

and a machine a complex tool. They see no essential differ- 
ence between them, and even give the name of machine to the 
simple mechanical powers, the lever, the inclined plane, the 
screw, the wedge, &c.i Asa matter of fact, every machine is 
a combination of those simple powers, no matter how thev 
may be disguised. From the economical standpoint this ex- 
planation is worth nothing, because the historical element is 
wanting. Another explanation of the difference between tool 
and machine is that in the case of a tool, man is the motive 
power, while the motive power of a machine is something differ- 
ent from man, is, for instance, an animal, water, wind, and so 
on.* ^ According to this, a plough drawn by oxen, which is a 
contrivance common to the most different epochs, would be a 
machine, while Claussen’s circular loom, which, worked by a 
single labourer, weaves 96,000 picks per minute, w'ould be a 
mere tool, ^ay, this very loom, though a tool when worked 
by hand, would, if worked by steam, be a machine. And since 
the application of animal power is one of man’s earliest inven- 


* See, for instance, Hutton : “ Course of Mathematics.” 

* “ From this point of view we may draw a sharp line of distinction between a tool 
yid a machine: spades, hammers, chisels, &c., combinations of levers and of scretra, 

5°®P^^«ted they may be in other respects, man is the 
falls undtt the idea of a tool; but the plough, which 
TV° windmills, &c., must be classed among machines.” 
(U. ilh^ ^hulz : Die Bewegung der Produktion. Zlirich, 1843,” p. ,?.) In many 
respects a book to be recommended. 
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tions, production by machinery would have preceded produc- 
rfon by handicrafts. "When in i 73 John \Vyalt brought out 
his spinning machine, and began the industrial revolution of 
the 1 8th century, not a word did he say about an ass driving 
it instead of a man, and yet this part fell to the ass. He de- 
scribed it as a machine “ to spin without fingers. 

All fully developed machinery consists of three essentially 
different parts, the motor mechanism, the transmitting mechan- 
ism, and finally the tool or working machine. The motor 
mechanism is that which puts the whole in motion. It either 
g-enerates its own motive power, like the steam engine, the 
caloric engine, the electro-magnetic machine, &c., or it receives 
its impulse from some already existing natural force, like the 
water-wheel from a head of water, the wind-mill from wind, 
&c. The transmitting mechanism, composed of fly-wheels, 
shafting, toothed wheels, pullies, straps, ropes, bands, pinions, 
and gearing of the most varied kinds, regulates the motion, 
changes its form where necessary, as for instance, from linear 
to circular, and divides and distributes it among the working 
machines. These two first parts of the whole mechanism are 
there, solely for putting the working machines in motion, by 
means of which motion the subject of labour is seized upon 


^ Before his time, spinning machines, although very imperfect ones, had already 
Deen used, and Italy was probably the country of their first appearance. A critical 
history of technology would show how little any of the inventions of the iSth century 
are the work of a single individual. Hitherto there is no such book. Darwin has 
interested us in the history of Nature’s Technology, f.r., in the formation of the organs 
of plants and animals, which organs serve as instruments of production for sustaining 
life- Does not the history of the productive organs of man, of organs that are the 
material basis of all soci^ organisation, deserve equal attention? And would not 
such a history be easier to compile, since, as Vico says, human history differs from 
natural history in this, that we have made the former, but not the latter? Techno- 
logy discloses man’s mode of dealing with Nature, the process of production by which 
he sustains his life, and thereb}' also lays bare the mode of formation of his social 
relations, and of the mental conceptions that flow from them. Every history of re- 
ligion even, that fails to take account of this material basis, is uncritical. It is, in 
reality, much easier to discover by analysis the earthly core of the misty creations of 
religion, than, conversely, it is, to develop from the actual relations of life the corres- 
ponding celestialised forms of those relations. The latter method is the only mate- 
rialistic, and therefore the only scientific one- The weak points in the abstract 
materialism of natural science, a materialism that excludes history and its process, 
are at once evident from the abstract and ideological conceptions of its spokesmen, 
whenever they venture beyond the bounds of their own speciality. 
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motive powers. Here and there, long before the period or 
manufacture, and also, to some extent, during that period, 
these implements pass over into machines, but without creat- 
ing any revolution in the mode of production. It becomes 
evident, in the period of Modern Industry, that these imple- 
ments, even under their form of manual tools, are already 
machines. For instance, the pumps with which the Dutch, in 
I 836—7, emptied the Lake of Harlem, were constructed on the 
principle of ordinary pumps; the only difference being, that 
their pistons were driven by cyclopean steam-engines, instead 
of by men. The common and very imperfect bellows of the 
blacksmith is, in England, occasionally converted into a 
blowing-engine, by connecting its arm with a steam-engine. 
The steam-engine itself, such as it was at its invention, during 
the manufacturing period at the close of the 17th century, and 
such as it continued to be down to 1780,^ did not give rise to 
any industrial revolution. It was, on the contrary, the inven- 
tion of machines that made a revolution in the form of steam- 
engines necessary. As soon as man, instead of working with an 
implement on the subject of his labour, becomes merely the 
motive power of an implement-machine, it is a mere accident 
that motive power takes the disguise of human muscle; and it 
may equally well take the form of wind, water or steam. Of 
course, this does not prevent such a change of form from pro- 
ducing great technical alterations in the mechanism that was 
originally constructed to be driven by man alone. Nowadays, 
all machines that have their way to make, such as sewing 
machines, bread-making machines, &c., are, unless from their 
very nature their use on a small scale is excluded, constructed to 
be driven both by human and by purely mechanical motive 
power. 

The machine, which is the starting point of the industrial 
revolution, supersedes the workman, who handles a single tool, 
by a mechanism operating with a number of similar tools, and 

the Dutchman. In X836, 12,000 windmills of 6000 horse-power were still employed 
in Holland, to prevent two-thirds of the land from being* reconverted into morasses. 

* It was, indeed, very much improved by ^Vatt*s first so-called single acting engine; 
but, in this form, it continued to be a mere machine for raising water, and the liquor 
from salt mines. 
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set in motion by a single motive power, whatever the form of 
that power may be.^ Here we have the machine, but only as 
an elementary factor of production by machinery. 

Increase in the size of the machine, and in the number of its 
working tools, calls for a more massive mechanism to drive it; 
and this mechanism requires, in order to overcome its resist- 
ance, a mightier moving power than that of man, apart from 
the fact that man is a very imperfect instrument for producing 
uniform continued motion. But assuming that he is acting 
simply as a motor, that a machine has taken the place of his 
tool, it is evident that he can be replaced by natural forces. 
Of all the great motors handed down from the manufacturing 
period, horse-power is the worst, partly because a horse has a 
head of his own, partly because he is costly, and the extent to 
•which he is applicable in factories is very restricted.® Never- 
theless the horse was extensively used during the infancy of 
Modern Industry. This is proved, as well by the complaints 
of contemporary agriculturists, as by the term “ horse-power,’* 
which has survived to this day as an expression for mechanical 
force. 

Wind was too inconstant and uncontrollable, and besides, in 

I " Xhe union of all these simple instruments, set in motion by a single motor, con- 
stitutes a machine.” (Babbage, 1 . c.) 

* In January, iS6i, John C. ISi*IoTton read before the Society of i\rts a paper on 
“ The forces employed in agriculture.” He there states : “ Every improvement that 
furthers the uniformity of the land makes the steam-engine more and more applicable 
to the production of pure mechanical force. . . . Horse-power is requisite wherever 
crooked fences and other obstructions prevent uniform action. These obstructions 
are vanishing day by day. For operations that demand more exercise of will than 
actual force, the only power applicable is that controlled every instant by the human 
•tl'nd— in other words, man-power.” hdr. hdorton then reduces steam-power, horse- 
power, and man-power, to the unit in general use for steam-engines, namely, the 
force required to raise 33,000 lbs. one foot in one minute, and reckons the cost of one 
horse-power from a steam engine to be 3d., and rrom a horse to be y^d. per hour. 
Further, if a horse must fully maintain its health, it can work no more than 8 hours 
a day. Three at the least out of every seven horses used on tillage land during the 
year can be dispensed with by using steam-power, at an expense not greater than 
that which the horses dispensed with would cost during the 3 or 4 months in which 
alone they can ^ used effectively. Lastly, steam-power, in those agricultural opera- 
tions in which it can be employed, improves, in comparison with horse-power, the 
qualit}' of the work. To do the work of a steam-engine would require 66 men, at a 
total cost of 15a, an hour, and to do the work of a horse, 32 men, at a total cost of 
8s. an hour. 
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England, the birthplace of Modern Industry, the use of water- 
power preponderated even during the manufacturing period. 
In the 17th century attempts had already been made to turn 
two pairs of millstones with a single water-wheel. But the 
increased size of the gearing was too much for the water- 
power, which had now become insufficient, and this was one 
of the circumstances that led to a more accurate investigation 
of the laws of friction. In the same way the irregularity 
caused by the motive power in mills that were put in motion 
by pushing and pulling a lever, led to the theory, and the 
application, of the fly-wheel, which aftei*wards plays so im- 
portant a part in Modern Industry.* In this way, during the 
manufacturing period, were developed the first scientific and 
technical elements of Modern Mechanical Industry. Ark- 
wright's throstle spinning mill was from the very first turned by 
water. But for all that, the use of water, as the predominant 
motive power, was beset with difficulties. It could not be in 
creased at will, it failed at certain seasons of the year, and, above 
all, it was essentially local,* Not till the invention of Watt’s 
second and so called double-acting steam-engine, was a prime 
mover found, that begot its own force by the consumption of coal 
and water, whose power was entirely under man’s control, that 
was mobile and a means of locomotion, that was urban and not, 
like the water-wheel, rural, that permitted production to be 
concentrated in towns instead of, like the water-wheels, being 
scattered up and down the country , 3 that was of universal 
technical application, and, relatively speaking, little affected in 
its choice of residence by local circumstances. The greatness 

* PauEhebr, 1625; De Gous, 1688* 

* The modem turbine frees the industrial exploitation of water-power from many 
of its former fetters. 

3 In the early days of textile manufactures^ the locality of the factory depended 
upon the existence of a stream having- a sufiicietit fall to turn a water-wheel; and, 
although the establishment of the water mills was the commencement of the breaking 
up of the domestic system of manufacture^ yet the mills necessarily situated upon 
streams^ and frequently at considerable distances the one from the other, formed part 
of a rural, rather than an urban system $ and it was not until the introduction of the 
steam-power as a substitute for the stream that factories were congregated in towns 
and localities -where the coal and water required for the production of steam were found 
in sufficient quantities. The steam-engine is the parent of manufacturing conv ns.” (A 
Kedgrave m ” Reports of the Tnsp. of Fact. 30th April, 1866,” p 36.) 
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of Watt’s genius showed itself in the specification of the patent 
that he took out in April, 1784. In that specification his steam 
engine is described, not as an invention for a specific purpose, 
but as an agent universally applicable in Mechanical Industry. 
In it he points out applications, many of which, as for instance, 
the steam-hammer, were not introduced till half a century 
later. Nevertheless he doubted the use of steam-engines in 
navigation. His successors, Boulton and Watt, sent to the 
exhibition of 1851 steam-engines of colossal size for ocean 


steamers. 

As soon as tools had been converted from being manual 
implements of man into implements of a mechanical apparatus, 
of a machine, the motive mechanism also acquired an indepen- 
dent form, entirely emancipated from the restraints of human 
strength. Thereupon the individual machine, that we have 
hitherto been considering, sinks into a mere factor in produc- 
tion by machinery. One motive mechanism was now able to 
drive many machines at once. The motive mechanism grows 
with the number of the machines that are turned simul- 
taneously, and the transmitting mechanism becomes a wide- 
spreading apparatus. 

We now proceed to distinguish the co-operation of a 
number of machines of one kind from a complex system of 
machinery. 

In the one case, the pr duct is entirely made by a single 
machine, which performs a'l the various operations previously 
done by one handicraftsman with his tool ; as, for instance, by 
a weaver with his loom ; or by several handicraftsmen success- 
ively, either separately or as members of a system of Manufac- 
ture.* For example, in the manufacture of envelopes, one 
man folded the paper with the folder, another laid on the 


^ From the standpoint of division of labour in !NIanufacture, weaving; was not 
simple^ but^ on the contrary, complicated manual labour; and consequently the 
power-loom is a machine that does very complicated work. It is altogether erroneous 
to suppose that modern machinery originally appropriated Chose operations alone, 
which division of labour had simplified. Spinning and weaving were, during the 
manufacturing period, split up into new species, and the implements were modified 
and improved; but the labour itself was in no way divided, and it retained its handi- 
craft character. It is not the labour, but the instrument of labour, that serves aa 
the starting-point of the machine. 
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gfuirij a third turned the flap over, on which the device i«! 
impressed, a fourth embossed the device, and so on; and for 
each of these operations the envelope had to change hands. 
One single envelope machine now performs all these operations 
at once, and makes more than 3000 envelopes in an hour. In 
the London exhibition of 1862., there was an American machine 
for making paper cornets. It cut the paper, pasted, folded, 
and finished 300 in a minute. Here, the whole process, which, 
when carried on as Manufacture, was split up into, and carried 
out by, a series of operations, is completed by a single machine, 
working a combination of various tools. Now, whether such 
a machine be merely a reproduction of a complicated manual 
implement, or a combination of various simple implements 
specialised by Manufacture, in either case, in the factory, 
in the workshop in which machinery alone is used, we meet 
again with simple co-operation; and, leaving the workman 
out of consideration for the moment, this co-operation presents 
itself to us, in the first instance, as the conglomeration in one 
place of similar and simultaneously acting machines. Thus, a 
weaving factory is constituted of a number of power-looms, 
working side by side, and a sewing factory of a number of 
sewing machines all in the same building. But there is here 
a technical oneness in the whole system, owing to all the 
machines receiving their impulse simultaneously, and in an 
equal degree, from the pulsations of the common prime mover, 
by the intermediary of the transmitting mechanism; and this 
mechanism, to a certain extent, is also common to them all, 
since only particular ramifications of it branch off to each 
machine. Just as a number of tools, then, form the organs of 
a machine, so a number of machines of one kind constitute the 
organs of the motive mechanism. 

A real machinery system, however, does not take the place 
of these independent machines, until the subject of labour goes 
through a connected series of detail processes, that are carried 
out by a chain of machines of various kinds, the one supple- 
menting the other. Here we have again the co-operation by 
division of labour that characterises Manufacture ; only now, 
it is a combination of detail machines. The special tools of 
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the various detail workmen, such as those of the beaters 
coniijers, sjpinners, m the ^voollen manufacture, are no^v 

transformed into the tools of specialised machines each 
machine constituting a special organ, with a special function, 
in the system. In those branches of industry in which the 
machinery system is first introduced. Manufacture itself fur- 
nishes, in a general way, the natural basis for the division, 
and consequent organisation, of the process of production. ^ 
Neverrheless an essential difference at once manifests itself. In 
Manufacture it is the workmen who, whth their manual imple- 
ments, must, either singly or in groups, carry on each par- 
ticular detail process. If, on the one hand, the workman be- 
comes adapted to the process, on the other, the process was 
previously made suitable to the workman. This subjective 
principle of the division ot labour no longer exists in produc- 
tion by machinery. Here, the process as a w^hole is examined 
objectively, in itself, that is to say, without regard to the 
question of its execution by human hands, it is analysed into 
its constituent phases ^ and the problem, how to execute each 
detail process, and bind them all into a whole, is solved by the 
aid of machines, chemistry, &c.a But, of course, in this case 
also, theory must be perfected by accumulated experience on a 


* Before the epoch of MechanicaJ Industry, the wooJ manufacture was the pre- 
dominaung manufacture in England. Hence it was in this industry that, in the ^t 
half of the iSth century, the most experiments were made. Cotton, which reouired 
less c^ful preparation for its treatment by machinery, derived the benefit of the 
expeiience gained on wool, just as afterwards the manipulation of wool by machin- 
ery was developed on the lines of cotton-spinning and weaving by machinery It 
was only durmg the lo years immediately preceding 1866, that isolated details 
of the wool manufacture, such as wool-combing, were incorporated in the factory 
system. The application of power to the process of combing wool .... exten- 
t . y, operation since the introduction of the combing machine, especially 
Lister s . . . undoubtedly had the effect of throwing a very large number of men 
out ot work. Wool was formerly combed by hand, most fiequently in the cottage of 
the comb^. It is now very generally combed in the factory, and hand-labo^ is 
suj^^d, except in some particular kinds of work, in which hand-combed wool is 
sun preferreiL Many of the hand -com hers found employment in the factories, but the 
produce of the hand-combers bears so small a proportion to that of the machine, that 
the employment of a very large number of combers has passed away.” fReo of Insr» 

of Fact, for 3 rst Oct., 1856, p. 16.) ^ e- ^ 

» “ The principfe of the factory system, then, is to substitute .... the partition 

a process into its essential constituents, for the division or gradation of labour 
among artisans. (Andrew Ure : “ The Philosophy of Manufactures.” Lond., iS, c 

Pp 2D.) ^ 
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large scale. Each detail machine supplies raw material to the 
machine next in order; and since they are all working at the 
same time, the product is always going through the various 
stages of its fabrication, and is also constantly in a state of 
transition, from one phase to another. Just as in Manufacture, 
the direct co-operation of the detail labourers establishes a 
numerical proportion between the special groups, so in an 
organised system of machinery, where one detail machine is 
constantly kept employed by another, a fixed relation is estab- 
lished between their numbers, their size, and their speed. The 
collective machine, now an organised system of various kinds 
of single machines, and of groups of single machines, becomes 
more and more perfect, the more the process as a whole be- 
comes a continuous one, /.e., the less the raw material is inter- 
rupted in its passage from its first phase to its last; in other 
words, the more its passage from one phase to another is 
effected, not by the hand of man, but by the machinery itself. 
In Manufacture the isolation of each detail process is a condi- 
tion imposed by the nature of division of labour, but in the 
fully developed factory the continuity of those processes is, 
on the contrary, imperative, 

A system of machinery, whether it reposes on the mere co- 
operation of similar machines, as in weaving, or on a combina- 
tion of different machines, as in spinning, constitutes in itself 
a huge automaton, whenever it is driven by a self-acting prime 
mover. But although the factory as a whole be driven by its 
steam-engine, yet either some of the individual machines may 
require the aid of the workman for some of their movements 
(such aid was necessary for the running in of the mule carriage, 
before the invention of the self-acting mule, and is still neces- 
sary in fine-spinning mills); or, to enable a machine to do its 
work, certain parts of it may require to be handled by the 
workman like a manual tool; this was the case in machine- 
makers' workshops, before the conversion of the slide rest into 
a self-actor. As soon as a machine executes, without man’s 
help, all the movements requisite to elaborate the raw material, 
needing only attendance from him, we have an automatic 
system of machinery, and one that is susceptible of constant 
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improvement in its details. Such improvements as the appa- 
ratus that stops a drawing frame, whenever a sliver breaks, 
and the self-acting stop, that stops the power-loom so soon as 
the shuttle bobbin is emptied of weft, are quite modern inven- 
tions. As an example, both of continuity of production, and of 
the carrying out of the automatic principle, we may take a 
modem paper mill. In the paper industry generally, we may 
advantageously study in detail not only the distinctions be- 
tween modes of production based on different means of produc- 
tion, but also the connexion of the social conditions of 
production with those modes : for the old German paper-mak- 
ing furnishes us with a sample of handicraft production; that 
of Holland in the 17th and of France in the i8th century with 
a sample of manufacturing in the strict sense; and that of 
modern England with a sample of automatic fabrication of this 
article. Besides these, there still exist, in India and China, 
two distinct antique Asiatic forms of the same industry. 

An organised system of machines, to which motion is com- 
municated by the transmitting mechanism from a central 
automaton, is the most developed form of production by 
machinery. Here we have, in the place of the isolated 
machine, a mechanical monster whose body fills whole fac- 
tories, and whose demon power, at first veiled under the slow 
and measured motions of his giant limbs, at length breaks out 
into the fast and furious whirl of his countless working organs. 

There were mules and steam-engines before there were any 
labourers, whose exclusive occupation it was to make mules 
and steam-engines; just as men wore clothes before there were 
such people as tailors. The inventions of Vaucanson, Ark- 
wright, Watt, and others, were, however, practicable, only 
because those inventors found, ready to hand, a considerable 
number of skilled mechanical workmen, placed at their dis- 
posal by the manufacturing period. Some of these workmen 
were independent handicraftsmen of various trades, others were 
grouped together in manufactures, in which, as before-men- 
tioned, division of labour was strictly carried out. As inven- 
tions increased in number, and the demand for the newly 
discovered machines grew larger, the machine-making industry 
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split up, more and more, into numerous independent branches. 

div’ision of labour in these manufactures was more and 
more developed. Here, then, we see in Manufacture the imme- 
diate technical foundation of Modern Industry. Manufacture 
produced the machinery, by means of which Modern Industry 
abolished the handicraft and manufacturing- systems in those 
spheres of production that it first seized upon. The factors 
system was therefore raised, in the natural course of things, on 
an inadequate foundation. When the system attained to a 
certain degree of development, it had to root up this ready-made 
foundation, -which in the meantime had been elaborated on the 
old lines, and to build up for itself a basis that should corres- 
pond to its methods of production. Just as the individual 
machine retains a dwarfish character, so long as it is worked 
by the power of man alone, and just as no system of machinery 
could be properly developed before the steam-engine took the 
place of the earlier motive powers, animals, wind, and even 
water; so, too, hlodern Industry was crippled in its complete 
development, so long as its characteristic instrument of pro- 
duction, the machine, owed its existence to personal strength 
and personal skill, and depended on the muscular develop- 
ment, the keenness of sight, and the cunning of hand, with 
which the detail workmen in manufactures, and the manual 
labourers in handicrafts, wielded their dwarfish implements. 
Thus, apart from the dearness of the machines made in this 
way, a circumstance that is ever present to the mind of the 
capitalist, the expansion of industries carried on by means of 
machinery, and the invasion by machinery of fresh branches of 
production, were dependent on the growth of a class of work- 
men, who, owing to the almost artistic nature of their employ- 
ment, could increase their numbers only gradually, and not by 
leaps and bounds. But besides this, at a certain stage of its 
development, iVlodern Industry became technologically incom- 
patible with the basis furnished for it by handicraft and Manu- 
facture. The increasing size of the prime movers, of the 
transmitting mechanism, and of the machines proper, the 
greater complication, multiformity and regularity of the details 
of these machines, as they more and more departed from the 
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model of those originally made by manual labour, and acquired 
a. fornij untrammelled except by the conditions under "which 
they worked, I the perfecting of the automatic system, and the 
use, every day more unavoidable, of a more refractory material, 
^uch. as iron instead of wood — the solution of all these problems 
which sprang up by the force of circumstances, everywhere 
met with a stumbling-block in the personal restrictions, which 
even the collective labourer of Manufacture could not break 
through, except to a limited extent. Such machines as the 
modern hydraulic press, the modern powerloom, and the 
modern carding engine, could never have been furnished by 
Manufacture. 

A radical change in the mode of production in one sphere of 
industry involves a similar change in other spheres. This 
happens at first in such branches of industry as are connected 
together by being separate phases of a process, and yet are 
isolated by the social division of labour, in such a way, that 
each of them produces an independent commodity. Thus 
spinning by machinery made weaving by machinery a necessity, 
and both together made the mechanical and chemical revolu- 
tion that took place in bleaching, printing, and dyeing, impera- 
tive. So too, on the other hand, the revolution in cotton- 
spinning called forth the invention of the gin, for separating 
the seeds from the cotton fibres it was only by means of this 
invention, that the production of cotton became possible on the 
enormous scale at present required. ^ But more especially, the 

. / powej'loom was at first made chiefly of wood ; in its improved modern form 
It w made of iron. Xo what an extent the old forms of the instruments of pioduction 
influenced their new forms at first starting, is shown by, amongst other things, the 
most superficial comparison of the present powerloom with the old one, of the modern 
blowmg apparatus of a blast-furnace with the first inefficient mechanical reproduUio.i 
of the ordinary bellows, and perhaps more strikingly than in any other way, by the 
attempts tefore the invention of the present locomotive, to comtruct a locomotive 
that actually had two feet, which after the fashion of a horw, it raised alternately 
from the ground. It is only after considerable development of the science of 
mechanics, ^d accumulated practical experience, that the form of a machine be- 
comes settled entirely in accordance with mechanical principles, and Lmancipaied 
trom the traditional form of the tool that gave rise to it. 

- Eli Whitney’s cotton gin bad until very recent times undergone less essential 
Changes than any other machine of the iSth century. It is only during the last 
^cade (*.£■., since 1856) that another American, Mr. Emery, of Albany, New "i'ork, 
hM rendered Whitney’s gin antiquated by an improvement as simple as it is 
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such a weight that not Thor himself could wield it.^ The«e 
steam hammers are an invention of Nasmyth, and there is one 
that weighs over 6 tons and strikes with a vertical fall of 7 
feet, on an anvil weighing 36 tons. It is mere child’s-play for 
it to crush a block of granite into powder, yet it is no less 
capable of driving, with a succession of light taps, a nail into a 
piece of soft wood.® 

The implements of labour, in the form of machinery, necessi- 
tate the substitution of natural forces for human force, and 
the conscious application of science, instead of rule of thumb. 
In Manufacture, the organisation of the social labour-process is 
purely subjective; it is a combination of detail labourers; in its 
machinery system, IVIodern Industry has a productive organism 
that is purely objective, in which the labourer becomes a mere 
appendage to an already existing material condition of pro- 
duction. In simple co-operation, and even in that founded on 
division of labour, the suppression of the isolated, by the 
collective, workman still appears to be more or less accidental. 
Machinery, with a few exceptions to be mentioned later, oper- 
ates only by means of associated labour, or labour in common. 
Hence the co-operative character of the labour-process is, in 
the latter case, a technical necessity dictated by the instrument 
of labour itself. 

SECTION a.— THE VALUE TRANSFERRED BY MACHINERY 

TO THE PRODUCT. 

We saw that the productive forces resulting from co-opera- 
tion and division of labour cost capital nothing. They are 
natural forces of social labour. So also physical forces, like 
steam, water, &c., when appropriated to productive processes 
cost nothing. But just as a man requires lungs to breathe with, 
so he requires something that is work of man’s hand, in order 
to consume physical forces productively. A water-wheel is 
necessary to exploit the force of water, and a steam engine to 

' One ot these machines, used for forg'in^ paddle-wheel shafts in London, is called 
'** Thor.' It forges a shaft of i6^ tons with as much ease as a blacksmith forges a 
horse-shoe. 

* Wood working: machines that are also capable of being employed on a small scale 
are mostly American inventions. 
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exploit the elasticity of steam. Once discovered, the law of 
the deviation of the magnetic needle in the field of an electric 
current, or the law of the magnetisation of iron, around which 
an electric current circulates, cost never a penny.i But the 
exploitation of these laws for the purposes of telegraphy, &c., 
necessitates a costly and extensive apparatus. The tool, as we 
have seen, is not exterminated by the machine. From being a 
dwarf implement of the human organism, it expands and mul- 
tiplies into the implement of a mechanism created by man. 
Capital now sets the labourer to work, not with a manual tool, 
but with a machine which itself handles the tools. Although, 
therefore, it is clear at the first glance that, by incorporating 
both stupendous physical forces, and the natural sciences, with 
the process of production. Modern Industry raises the produc- 
tiveness of labour to an extraordinary degree, it is by no means 
equally clear, that this increased productive force is not, on 
the other hand, purchased by an increased expenditure of 
labour. Machineiy, like every other component of constant 
capital, creates no new value, but yields up its own value to 
the product that it serves to beget. In so far as the machine 
has value, and, in consequence, parts with value to the product, 
it forms an element in the value of that product. Instead of 
being cheapened, the product is made dearer in proportion to 
the value of the machine. And it is clear as noon-day, that 
machines and systems of machinery, the characteristic instru- 
ments of labour of Modern Industry, are incomparably more 
loaded with value than the implements used in handicrafts 
and manufactures. 

In the first place, it must be observed that the machinery, 
while always entering as a whole into the labour-process, enters 
into the value-begetting process only by bits. It never adds more 
value than it loses, on an average, by wear and tear. Hence there 


^ Science, generally speaking, costs the capitalist nothing, a fact that by no means 
hinders him from exploiting it. The science of others is as much annexed by capita! 
as the labour of others. Capitalistic appropriation and personal appropriation, 
whether of science or of material wealth, are, however, totally different things. Dr. 
Ure himself deplores the gross ignorance of mechanical science existing among his 
dear machinery-exploiting manufacturers, and Liebig can a tale unfold about the 
astounding ignorance of chemistry displayed by English chemical manufacturers. 
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is a great difference between the value of a machine, and the 
value transferred in a given time by that machine to the product. 
The longer the life of the machine in the labour-process, the 
greater is that difference. It is true, no doubt, as we have 
already seen, that every instrument of labour enters as a whole 
into the labour-process, and only piece-meal, proportionally to 
its average daily loss by wear and tear, into the value-begetting 
process. But this difference between the instrument as a whole 
and its daily wear and tear, is much greater in a machine than 
in a tool, because the machine, being made from more durable 
material, has a longer life; because its employment, being 
regulated by strictly scientific laws, allows of greater economy 
in the wear and tear of its parts, and in the materials it con- 
sumes ; and lastly, because its field of production is incom- 
parably larger than that of a tool. After making allowance, 
both in the case of the machine and of the tool, for their 
average daily cost, that is for the value they transmit to the 
product by their average daily wear and tear, and for their 
consumption of auxiliary substances, such as oil, coal, and so 
on, they each do their work gratuitously, just like the forces 
furnished by nature without the help of man. The greater 
the productive power of the machinery compared with that of 
the tool, the greater is the extent of its gratuitous service com- 
pared with that of the J;ool. In Modern Industry man suc- 
ceeded for the first time in making the product of his past 
labour work on a large scale gratuitously, like the forces of 
nature. * 

In treating of Co-operation and Manufacture, it was shown 
that certain general factors of production, such as buildings, 


* Ricardo lays such stress on this effect of machinery (of which, in other connexions, 
he takes no more notice than he does of the general distinction between the labour- 
process and the process of creating stirplus-value), that he occasionally loses sight of 
the value given up by machines to the product, and puts machines on the same foot- 
ing as natural forces. Thus Adam Smith nowhere undervalues the services which 
the natural agents and machinery perform for us, but he very justly distinguishes 
the nature of the value which they add to commodities ... as they perform their 
work gratuitously, the assistance which they afford us, adds nothing to value in 
exchange.*’ (Ric. 1 . c-, p. 336, 337-) This observation of Ricardo is of course 
correct in so far as it is directed against J. B. Say, who imagines that machines 
render the service ’’ of creating value which forms a part of profits.” 
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are, in comparison with the scattered means of production of 
the isolated workman^ economised by being consumed in com- 
mon, and that they therefore make the product cheaper. In a 
system of machinery, not only is the framework of the machine 
consumed in common by its ntimerous operating implements, 
but the prime mover, together with a part of the transmitting 
mechanism, is consumed in common by the numerous operative 
machines. 

Given the difference between the value of the machinery, 
and the value transferred by it in a day to the product, the 
extent to which this latter value makes the product dearer, 
depends in the first instance, upon the siz>e of the product; so 
to say, upon its area. Mr. Baynes, of Blackburn, in a lecture 
published in i8y8, estimates that “ each real mechanical horse- 
poweri will drive 450 self-acting mule spindles, with pre- 
paration, or 200 throstle spindles, or ly looms for 40 inch 
doth with the appliances for warping, sizing, &:c.” In the 
first case, it is the day’s produce of 450 mule spindles, in 
the second, of 200 throstle spindles, in the third, of 1 5 power- 
looms, over which the daily cost of one horse- power, and the 
wear and tear of the machinery set in motion by that power, 
are spread ; so that only a very minute value is transferred by 
such wear and tear to a pound of yarn or a yard of cloth. Xhe 

* A horse-power is equal to a force of 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, t.e.i to a force 
that raises 33,000 pounds one foot in a minute, or one pound 33,000 feet. This is 
the horse-poTW meant in the text. In ordinary language, and ^so here and theie 
m quotations in this work, a distinction is drawn between the “ nominal ” and the 
commercial ’ or “ indicated ” horse-power of the same engine. The old or nominal 
horse-power is calculated exclusively from the length of piston-stroke, and the 
mameter of the cylinder, and leaves pressure of steam and piston speed out of con- 
sideration. It expresses practically this: This engine would be one of 50 horse- 
power, if It were driven with the same low pressure of steam, and the same slow 
piston speed, as m the days of Boulton and Watt. But the two latter factors have 
moeaMd enormously since those days. In order to measure the mechanical force 
exerted to-day by an engine, an indicator has been invented which shows the pressure 
ot the steam in the cylinder. The piston speed is easily ascertained. Thus the 
indicated or commercial ” horse-power of an engine is expressed by a mathe- 
matical formula, involving diameter of cylinder, length of stroke, piston speed, and 
steam pressure, siniultaneously, and showing what multiple of 33,000 pounds is really 
E^se y the engine in a. minute, Hencc^ one nominal horse-power may exert 
thrre, four, or even five “indicated ’* or “real “ horse-powers. This observation is 
™^e^tor) explaining various citations in the subsequent pages. 

Ci/pujl 
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same is the case with the steam-hammer mentioned above 
Since its daily wear and tear, its coal-consumption, &c., are 
spread over the stupendous masses of iron hammered by it ir 
a day’, only a small value is added to a hundredweight of iron- 
but that value would be very g^reat, if the cyclop ean instrument 
were employed in driving in nails. 

Given a machine’s capacity for work, that is, the number of 
its operating tools, or, where it is a question of force, their 
mass, the amount of its product will depend on the velocity o: 
its working parts, on the speed, for instance, of the spindles, or 
on the number of blows given by’^ the hammer in a minute. 
Many’ of these colossal hammers strike seventy times in a 
minute, and Ry’der’s patent machine for forging spindles with 
small hammers gives as many as 700 strokes per minute. 

Given the rate at which machinery transfers its value to the 
product, the amount of value so transferred depends on the 
total value of the machinery.* The less labour it contains, the 
less value it imparts to the product. The less value it gives 
up, so much the more productive it is, and so much the more 
its services approximate to those of natural forces. But the 
production of machinery by machinery lessens its value 
relatively to its extension and efficacy. 

An analysis and comparison of the prices of commodities 
produced by handicrafts or manufactures, and of the prices 01 
the same commodities produced by machinery, shows generally, 
that, in the product of machinery, the value due to the instru- 
ments of labour increases relatively, but decreases absolutely. 
In other words, its absolute amount decreases, but its amount, 
relatively to the total value of the product, of a pound of y’arn, 
for instance, increases. a 

^ The reader who is imbued with capitalist notions will naturally miss here the 
interest ” that the machine^ in proportion to its capital value, adds to the produLL 
It is, however, easily seen that since a machine no more creates new value than any 
other part of constant capital, it cannot add any value under the name of “ interesL” 
It is also evident that here, where we are treating- of the production of surplus value, 
we eaxmot assume a prion the esdsteuce of any part of that value under the name of 
interest* The capit^st mode of calculating, wrliich appears, primd faciei absurd, 
and repugnant to the laws of the creation of value, will be explained in the third 
book of this work. 

® This portion of value which is added by the machinery, decreases both absolutely 
and relatively, when the machinery does away with horses and other animals that 
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It is evident that whenever it costs as much labour to pro- 
.iuce a machine as is saved by the employment of that machine, 
there is notning" but a transposition of labour j consequently 
the total labour required to produce a commodity is not 
lessened or the productiveness of labour is not increased. It 
:s clear, however, that the difference between the labour a 
machine costs, and the labour it saves, in other words, that the 
degree of its productiveness does not depend on the difference 
betv'een its own value and the value of the implement it re- 
places. As long as the labour spent on a machine, and conse- 
quently the portion of its value added to the product, remains 
smaller than the value added by the workman to the product 
with his tool, there is always a difference of labour saved in 
favour of the machine. The productiveness of a machine is 
therefore measured by the human labour-power it replaces. 
According to Mr, Baynes, operatives are required for the 450 
mule spindles, inclusive of preparation machinery, * that are 

are employed as mere moving' forces, and not as machines for changing the form of 
matter. It may here be incidentally observed, that Descartes, in defining animals as 
mere machines, saw with eyes of the manufacturing period, while to eyes of the 
middle ages, animals were assistants to man, as they were later to Von Haller in his 
" Kestauration der Staatswissenschafeen.” That Descartes, like Bacon, anticipated 
an alteration in the form of production, and the practical subjugation of Hature by 
Man, as a result of the altered methods of thought, is plain from his “ Discours de 
la Mdthode.” He th^ says: " H est possible (by the methods he introduced in 
phdosophy) de parvenir k des connaissances fort utiles k la vie, et qu'au lieu de cette 
philosophie speculative qu'on enseigne d ans les ^coles, on en peut trouver nn» 
praUque, par laquelle, connaissant la force et Ics actions du feu, de I’eau, de I’air, 
astres, et de tons les autres corps qui nous en-vironnent, aussi distinctement que nous 
cennaissons les divers metiers ^ nos artisans, nous les pourrions employer en r n <^ rpp 
fa^n & tous les usages auxquels ils sont propres, et ainsi nous rendre comme maltres 
et posses^urs de la nature ” ^d thus “ contribuer au perfectionnement de la vie 
humaine.*’ In the preface to Sir Dudley North’s “ Discourses upon Trade ” (1691) it 
is stated, that Descartes* method had begun to free political economy &om the old 
fables and superstitious notions of gold, trade, &c. On the whole, however, the 
early English economists sided with Bacon and Hobbes as their philosophers; while, 
at a later period, the philosopher ^eorr’ i^ox^v of political economy in England, France, 
and Italy, was Locke. 

* According to the annual report (1863) of the Essen chamber of commerce, there 
was produced in 1862, at the cast-steel works of Krupp — ^with 161 furnaces, thirty- 
lWd^ steam-en^nes (in the year x8oo this was about the number of all the steam- 
engines working in M an Chester), fourteen steam-hammers (representing in all 
1236 horse-power), forty-nine forges, 203 tool-machines, and about 2400 workmen — 
thirteen million pounds of cast steel. Here there are not two workmen to each 
horse-power. 
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driven by one horse-power; each self-acting mule spindle, 
working ten hours, produces 13 ounces of yarn (average num- 
ber or thickness); consequently 2^ operatives spin weekly 
365I lbs. of yarn. Hence, leaving waste on one side, 366 lbs. 
of cotton absorb, during their conversion into yarn, only i ^0 
hours’ labour, or fifteen days* labour of ten hours each. But 
with a spinning-wheel, supposing the hand-spinner to produce 
thirteen ounces of yarn in sixty hours, the same weight of cotton 
would absorb 2700 days’ labour of ten hours each, or 27,000 
hours’ labour. I Where block-printing, the old method of 
printing calico by hand, has been superseded by machine print- 
ing, a single machine prints, with the aid of one man or boy, as 
much calico of four colours in one hour, as it formerly took 200 
men to do.® Before Eli W^hitney invented the cotton-gin in 
1793, the separation of the seed from a pound of cotton cost an 
average day’s labour. By means of his invention one negress 
was enabled to clean 100 lbs. daily; and since then, the 
efficacy of the gin has been considerably increased. A pound 
of cotton wool, previously costing 50 cents to produce, included 
after that invention more unpaid labour, and was consequently 
sold with greater profit, at i o cents. In India they employ for 
separating the wool from the seed, an instrument, half machine, 
half tool, called a churka; with this one man and a woman can 
clean 28 lbs. daily. W^ith the churka invented some years 
ago by Dr. Forbes, one man and a boy produce 250 lbs. daily. 
If oxen, steam, or water, be used for driving it, only a few boys 
and girls as feeders are required. Sixteen of these machines 
driven by oxen do as much work in a day as formerly 750 
people did on an average .3 

As already stated, a steam-plough does as much work in one 
hour at a cost of threepence, as 66 men at a cost of r 5 shillings. 
I return to this example in order to clear up an erroneous 


* Babbag’e estimates that in Java the spinning labour alone adds 117 % to the value 
of the cotton. At the same period (1832.) the total value added to the cotton by 
machinery and labour in the fine-spinning industry, amounted to about 33 % of the 
value of th^ cotton. (*' On the Economy of Machinery,” p. 214.) 

» Machine printing also economises colour. 

3 See paper read by Dr. Watson, Reporter on Products to the Government of 
India, before the Society of Arts, 17th April, x86o. 
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notion. The 15 shillings are by no means the expression in 
money of all the labour expended in one hour by the 66 men. 
If the ratio of surplus labour to necessary labour were 100 
these 66 men would produce in one hour a value of 30 shillings, 
although their wages, 1 5 shillings, represent only their labour 
for half an hour. Suppose, then, a machine cost as much as 
the wages for a year of the 150 men it displaces, say ;^300o; 
this j^300Ci is by no means the expression in money of the 
labour added to the object produced by these 150 men before 
the introduction of the machine, but only of that portion of their 
year’s labour which was expended for themselves and repre- 
sented by their wages. On the other hand, the ,^3000, the 
money value of the machine, expresses all the labour expended 
on its production, no matter in what proportion this labour 
constitutes wages for the workman, and surplus-value for the 
capitalist. Therefore, though a machine cost as much as the 
labour-power displaced by it costs, yet the labour materialised 
in it is even then much less than the living labour it replaces.' 

The use of machinery for the exclusive purpose of cheapen- 
ing tlie product, is limited in this way, that less labour must 
be expended in producing the machinery than is displaced by 
the employment of that machinery. For the capitalist, how- 
ever, this use is still more limited. Instead of paying for the 
labour, he only pays the value of the labour-power employed; 
therefore, the limit to his using a machine is fixed by the 
difference between the value of the machine and the value of 
the labour-power replaced by it. Since the division of the 
day’s work into necessary and surplus-labour diflers in differ- 
ent countries, and even in the same country at different 
periods, or in different branches of industry; and further, since 
the actual wage ot the labourer at one time sinks below the 
value of his labour-power, at another rises above it, it is possible 
tor the difference between the price of the machinery and the 
price of the labour-power replaced by that machinery to vary 
very much, although the diflTerence between the quantity of 

* " These mute agents (machines) are always the produce of much less labour than 
that which they displace, c.\en when they are of the same money value.” ^Ricardo. 

1 . c., p. 40.) 
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labour requisite to produce the machine and the total quantitv 
replaced by it, remain constant.* But it is the former differ- 
ence alone that determines the cost, to the capitalist, of produc- 
ing a commodity, and, through the pressure of competition, 
influences his action. Hence the invention now-a-days of 
machines in England that are employed only in North America; 
just as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, machines 
were invented in Germany to be used only in Holland, and 
just as many a French invention of the eighteenth century ^^-as 
exploited in England alone. In the older countries, machinery 
when employed in some branches of industry, creates such a 
redundancy of labour in other branches that in these latter 
the fall of wages below the value of labour-power impedes the 
use of machinery, and, from the standpoint of the capitalist, 
whose profit comes, not from a diminution of the labour em- 
ployed, but of the labour paid for, renders that use superfluous 
and often impossible. In some branches of the woollen manu- 
facture in England the employment of children has durine 
recent years been considerably diminished, and in some cases 
has been entirely abolished. Why ? Because the Factory Act 
made two sets of children necessary, one working six hours, the 
other four, or each working five hours. But the parents refused 
to sell the “ half-timers ” cheaper than the “ full-timers.” 
Hence the substitution of machinery for the “ half-timers.”* 
Before the labour of women and of children under lo years of 
age was forbidden in mines, capitalists considered the employ- 
ment of naked women and girls, often in company with men, 
so far sanctioned by their moral code, and especially by their 
ledgers, that it was only after the passing of the Act that they 

^ Hence in a communistic society there would be a very different scope for the em- 
ployment of machinery than there can be in a bourgeois society* 

- “ Employers of labour would not unnecessarily retain two sets of children under 
thirteen. ... In fact one class of manufacturers, the spinners of woollen yam 
now rarely employ children under thirteen years of age, r.e., half-timers. They hare 
introduced improved and new machinery of various kinds^ which altogether supersedes 
the employment of children under 13 years) 3 f.i*, I will mention one process as 

an illustration of this diminution in the number of children, wherein by the addition 
of an apparatus, called a piecing machine, to existing machines, the work of six or 
lour half-times, according to the peculiarity of each machine, can be performed by 
one young person (over 13 years) . . . the h^-time system ' stimulated * the invention 
of the piecing machine.” (Reports of Insp* of Fact- for 3xst Oct„ 1858.) 
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'-ad recourse to machinery. The Yankees have invented a 
’■."-lebreak'n^ machine. The English do not make use of it, 
'recause the “ wretch who does this work gets paid for such 
a small nortion of his labour, that machinery would increase the 
cost of production to the capitalist.® In England women are 
still occasionally used instead of horses for hauling canal boats ,3 
because the labour required to produce horses and machines is 
an accurr.tely known quantity, while that required to maintain 
the women or the surplus population is below all calculation. 
Hence nov/here do we find a more shameful squandering of 
human labour-power for the most despicable purposes than in 
England, the land of machinery. 

SECTION 3. — THE PROXIMATE EFFECTS OF MACHINERY 

ON THE WORKMAN 

The starting point of Modern Industry is, as we have shown, 
the revolution in the instruments of labour, and this revolution 
attains its most highly developed form in the organised system 
of machinery in a factory. Before we inquire how human 
material is incorporated with this objective organism, let us 
consider some general effects of this revolution on the labourer 
himself. 

a, App7‘opricition of supplementary Labour-poiver by Capital. 
The Employment of Tf'^'ornen and Children. 

In so far as machinery dispenses with muscular power, it 
becomes a means of employing labourers of slight muscular 
strength, and those whose bodily development is incomplete, 
but whose limbs are all the more supple. The labour of 
women and children was, therefore, the first thing sought for 
by capitalists who used machinery. That mighty substitute 
for labour and labourers was forthwith changed into a means 
for increasing the number of wage-labourers by enrolling, 
under the direct sway of capital, every member of the work- 
man’s family, without distinction of age or sex. Compulsory 
work for the capitalist usurped the place, not only of the 

* “ Wretch is the recog-nised term in En^li&li political economy for the agricultural 
labourer* 

* “ Machinery • . . can frequently not be employed until labour fhe means wages) 
rises.'* (Ricardo, h c., p 579.) 

3 See “ Report of the Social Science Congress, at Edinburgh 


Oct., 1863- 
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children's play, but also of free labour at home within 
moderate limits for the support of the family.* 

The value of labour-power was determined, not only bv 
the labour-time necessary to maintain the individual adult 
labourer, but also by that necessary to maintain his family. 
Machinery, by throwing every member of that family on to 
the labour market, spreads the value of the man’s labour- 
power over his whole family. It thus depreciates his labour- 
power. To purchase the labour-power of a family of four 
workers may, perhaps, cost more than it formerly did to 
purchase the labour-power of the head of the family, but, in 
return, four days’ labour takes the place of one, and their price 
falls in proportion to the excess of the surplus-labour of 
four over the surplus-labour of one. In order that the family 
may live, four people must now, not only labour, but expend 
surplus-labour for the capitalist. Thus we see, that machinery, 
while augmenting the human material that forms the principal 
object of capital’s exploiting power,* at the same time raises 
the degree of exploitation. 


^ Dr- Edward Smith, during the cotton crisis caused by the American Civil War, 
was sent by the English Government to Lancashire, Cheshire, and other places- to 
report on the sanitary condition of the cotton operatives- He reported, that from 
a hygienic point of view, and apart from the banishment of the operatives from the 
factory atmosphere, the crisis had several advantages. Xhe women now had sufficient 
leisure to give their infants the breast, instead of poisoning them with Godfrey's 
cordial They had time to learn to cook. Unfortunately the acquisition of this 
art occurred at a time when they had nothing to cook. But from this we 5ee how 
capital, for the purposes of its self-expansion, has usurped the labour necessary in 
the home of the family- This crisis was also utilised to teach sewing to the 
daughters of the workmen in sewing schools. An American revolution and a univtir- 
sal crisis, in order that the working girls, who spin for the whole world, might learn 
to sew I 

2 “ The numerical increase of labourers has been great, through the growing substi- 
tution of female for male, and above all, of childish for adult labour. Three girls 
of 13, at wages of from 6 shillings to 8 shillings a week, have replaced the one man 
of mature age, of wages varying from 18 shillings to 45 shillings.’* (Th. de Quincey : 

The lx>gic of Political Econ., London, 1S45.** Note to p. 147-) Since certain family 
functions, such as nursing and suckling children, cannot be entirely suppressed, the 
mothers confiscated by capital, must try substitutes of some sort. Domestic work, 
such as sewing and mending, must be replaced by the purchase of ready-made 
articles- Hence, the dimished expenditure of labour in the house is accompanied 
by an increased expenditure of money. The cost of keeping the family increases, 
and balancies the greater income- In addition to this, economy and judgment 
in the consumption and preparation of the means of subsistence becomes impossible. 
Abundant material relating to these facts, which are concealed by official political 
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Machinery also revolutionises out and out the contract be- 
tween the labourer and the capitalist, which formally fixes their 
mutual relations. Taking the exchange of commodities as our 
basis, our first assumption was that capitalist and labourer met 
as free persons, as independent owners of commodities; the one 
possessing money and means of production, the other labour- 
power. But now the capitalist buys children and young 
persons under age. Previously, the workman sold his own 
labour-power, which he disposed of nominally as a free agent. 
Now he sells wife and child. Ide has become a slave dealer.* 
The demand for children's labour often resembles in form the 


inquiries for negro slaves, such as were formerly to be read 
among the advertisements in American journals. “ My at- 
tention,” says an English factory inspector, “ was drawn to an 
advertisement in the local paper of one of the most important 
manufacturing towns of my district, of which the following is 
a copy: Wanted, 12 to 20 young persons, not younger than 
what can pass for 13 years. Wages, 4 shillings a week. 
Apply &c.”* The phrase “ what can pass for 13 years,” has 
reference to the fact, that by the Factory Act, children under 
13 years may work only 6 hours. A surgeon officially ap- 
pointed must certify their age. The manufacturer, therefore, 
asks for children who look as if they were already 13 years 
old. The decrease, often by leaps and bounds in the number 
of children under 13 years employed in factories, a decrease 


ECDnomyj is to be tound in the Reports of the Inspectors of Factories, of the 
Children’s Employment Commission, and more especially in the Reports on Public 
Health. 

* In striking contrast with the great fact^ that the shortening of the hours of labour 
of women and children in English factories was exacted from capital by the male 
operatives, we find in the latest reports of the Children’s Employment Commission 
traits of the operative parents in relation to the traific in children, that are truly re- 
volting and thoroughly like slave-dealing. But the Pharisee of a capitalist, as may 
be seen from the same reports, denounces this brutality which he hiTnB#»lf creates, 
perpetuates, and exploits, and which he moreover baptizes “ Freedom of labour.” 
“ Infant labour has been called into aid . . . even to work for their own daily bread. 
Without strength to endure such disproportionate toil, without instruction to guide 
their future life, they have been thrown into a situation physically and morally pol- 
luted. The Jewish historian has remarked upon the overthrow of Jerusalem by Titus 
that it was no wonder it should have been destroyed, with such a signal destruction, 
when an inhuman mother sacrificed her own offspring to satisfy the cravings of 
absolute hunger.” (‘“Public Economy Concentrated.” Carlisle, 1833, p. 56.) 

* A. Redgrave in ” Reports of Insp. of Fact, for 31st October, 1858,” pp. 40, 41. 

Capital o’** 
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that is shown in an astonishing manner by the English statistics 
of the last 2,0 years, was for the most part, according to the 
evidence of the factory inspectors themselves, the work of the 
certifying surgeons, who overstated the age of the children 
agreeably to the capitalist’s greed for exploitation, and the 
sordid trafficking needs of the parents. In the notorious district 
of Bethnal Green, a public market is held every Monday and 
Tuesday morning, where children of both sexes from 9 years of 
age upwards, hire themselves out to the silk manufacturers. 
“ The usual terms are is. 8d. a week (this belongs to the 
parents) and ‘ 2d. for myself and tea.’ The contract is binding 
only for the week. The scene and language while this 
market is going on are quite disgraceful.”* It has also occurred 
in England, that women have taken “ children from the work- 
house and let any one have them out for 2s. 6d. a week.”^ in 
spite of legislation, the number of boys sold in Great Britain 
by their parents to act as live chimney-sweeping machines 
(although there exist plenty of machines to replace them) ex- 
ceeds 2000,3 The revolution effected by machinery in the 
juridical relations between the buyer and the seller of labour- 
power, causing the transaction as a whole to lose the appearance 
of a contract between free persons, afforded the English 
Parliament an excuse, founded on juridical principles, for the 
interference of the state with factories. Whenever the law 
limits the labour of children to 6 hours in industries not before 
interfered with, the complaints of the manufacturers are always 
renewed. They allege that numbers of the parents withdraw 
their children from the industry brought under the Act, in order 
to sell them where “ freedom of labour ” still rules, i.e,^ where 
children under 13 years are compelled to work like grown-up 
people, and therefore can be got rid of at a higher price. But 
since capital is by nature a leveller, since it exacts in even' 
sphere of production equality in the conditions of the ex- 
ploitation of labour, the limitation by law of children’s labour, 
in one branch of industry, becomes the cause of its limitation 
in others. 

> Children’s Employment Commission, Fifth Report London, 1S66, p. 81, n. 31 
* Children’s Employment Commission, Xhird Report, London, 1S54, p. 53, n. (5. 

3 1, c.. Fifth Report^ p. za, n. 137- 
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\Ve have already alluded to the physical deterioration as 
xrell of the children and young persons as of the women, whom 
machinery} first directly in the factories that shoot up on its 
basis, and then indirectly in all the remaining branches of in- 
dustry, subjects to the exploitation of capital. In this place, 
therefore, we dwell only on one point, the enormous mortality, 
during the first few years of their life, of the children of the 
operatives. In sixteen of the registration districts into which 
England is divided, there are, for every 100,000 children alive 
under the age of one year, only 9000 deaths in a year on an 
average (in one district only 7047); in 24 districts the deaths 
are over 10,000, but under 1 1,000; in 39 districts, over 1 1,000, 
but under 12,000; in 48 districts over 12,000, but under 
13,000; in 22 districts over 20,000; in 25 districts over 2 1,000; 
in 17 over 22,000; in 1 1 over 23,000; in Hoo, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Preston, over 24,000; in Notting- 
ham, Stockport, and Bradford, over 25,000; in W^isbeach, 
26,000; and in Manchester, 26,125.* As was shown by an 
official medical inquiry in the year 1861, the high death-rates 
are, apart from local causes, principally due to the employ- 
ment of the mothers away from their homes, and to the neglect 
and maltreatment consequent on her absence, such as, amongst 
others, insufficient nourishment, unsuitable food, and dosing 
with opiates; besides this, there arises an unnatural estrangement 
between mother and child, and as a consequence intentional 
starving and poisoning of the children.® In those agricultural 
districts, “ where a minimum in the employment of women 
exists, the death-rate is on the other hand very low. ”3 The 

Inquiry-Commission of 1861 led, however, to the unexpected 
result, that in some purely agricultural districts bordering on 
the North Sea, the death-rate of children under one year old 
almost equalled that of the worst factory districts. Dr. Julian 
Hunter was therefore commissioned to investigate this phenom- 

» Sixth Report on Public Health. Lond., 1864, p. 34. 

* “ It (the inquiry of 1861) . . . showed, moreover, that while, with the described 
circumstances, infants perish under the neg'lect and mismanagement which their 
mothers’ oempations imply, the mothers become to a giievous extent denaturalized 
towards their offspring — commonly not troubling themselves much at the death, and 
even sometimes . . . taking direct measures to insure it.” (1. c ) 

3 1. c., p. 454. 
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enon on the spot. His report is incorporated with the “ Sixth 
Report on Public Health.”^ IJp to that time it was supposed 
that the children were decimated by malaria, and other diseases 
peculiar to low-lying and marshy districts. But the inquire 
showed the very opposite, namely, that the same cause which 
drove away malaria, the conversion of the land, from a morass in 
winter and a scanty pasture in summer, into fruitful corn land, 
created the exceptional death-rate of the infants. 2- The 70 
medical men, whom Dr. Hunter examined in that district, were 
“ wonderfully in accord on this point. In fact, the revolution 
in the mode of cultivation had led to the introduction of the 
industrial system. Married women, who work in gangs along 
with boys and girls, are, for a stipulated sum of money, placed 
at the disposal of the farmer, by a man called the “undertaker,” 
who contracts for the whole gang. “ These gangs will some- 
times travel many miles from their own village; they are to 
be met morning and evening on the roads, dressed in short 
petticoats with suitable coats and boots, and sometimes 
trousers, looking wonderfully strong and healthy, but tainted 
with a customary immorality, and heedless of the fatal results 
which their love of this busy and independent life is bringing 
on their unfortunate offspring who are pining at home. ”3 
Every phenomenon of the factory districts is here reproduced, 
including, but to a greater extent, ill-disguised infanticide, and 
dosing children with opiates.4 My knowledge of such 
evils,” says Dr. Simon, the medical officer of the Privy Council 
and editor in chief of the Reports on Public Health, “ may ex- 
cuse the profound misgiving with which I regard any large 
industrial employment of adult women . ”5 “ Happy indeed,” 

^ L c*a p. 454—463. ‘‘ Report by Dr. Henry Julian Hunter on the excessive mor- 

tality of infants in some rural districts of England.’* 

* 1. c., p. 35 and pp. 455, 456- 

3 1. Cmf p. 4^^* 

4 In the agricultural as well as in the factory districts the consumption of opium 
among the grown-up labourers, both male and female, is extending daily. “ To 
push the sale of opiate .... is the great aim of some enterprising wholesale mer- 
chants. By druggists it is considered the leading article-** ( 1 , c.# p- 459O Infants 
that take opiates shrank up into little old men,** or wizzened like little monkej’S,* 
(L c., p. 460). We here see how India and China avenged themselves on England, 

5 1. c., p. 37. 
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exclaims Mr. Baker, the factory inspector, in his ofhcial report, 
“ happy indeed will it be for the manufacturing districts of 
England, when every married woman having a family is 
prohibited from working in any textile works at all.”* 

The moral degradation caused by the capitalistic exploita- 
tion of women and children has been so exhaustively depicted 
by F. Engels in his “ Lage der Arbeitenden Klasse Englands,’* 
and other writers, that I need only mention the subject in this 
place. But the intellectual desolation, artifically produced by 
converting immature human beings into mere machines for the 
fabrication of surplus-value, a state of mind clearly dis- 
tinguishable from that natural ignorance which keeps the 
mind fallow without destroying its capacity for development, 
its natural fertility, this desolation finally compelled even the 
English Parliament to make elementary education a com- 
puslory condition to the “ productive ” employment of children 
under 14 years, in every industry subject to the Factory Acts. 
The spirit of capitalist production stands out clearly in the 
ludicrous wording of the so-called education clauses in the 
Factory Acts, in the absence of an administrative machinery, 
an absence that again makes the compulsion illusory, in the 
opposition of the manufacturers themselves to these education 
clauses, and in the tricks and dodges they put in practice for 
evading them. “ For this the legislature is alone to blame, by 
having passed a delusive law, which, while it would seem to 
provide that the children employed in factories shall be 
educated, contains no enactment by which that professed end 
can be secured. It provides nothing more than that the 
children shall on certain days of the week, and for a certain 
number of hours (three) in each day, be inclosed within the 
four walls of a place called a school, and that the employer of 
the child shall receive weekly a certificate to that effect signed 
by a person designated by the subscriber as a schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress. ”3 Previous to the passing of the amended 
Factory Act, 1844, it happened, not unfrequently, that the 
certificates of attendance at school were signed by the school- 

docco fr»r 31st Oct., 1862,” p. 59. Mr. linker was formerly a 

* Leonard Horner in “ Reports of Insp. of 1-act. lor 30th June, 1S57,” p. 17, 
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master or schoolmistress with a cross, as they themselves were 
unable to write. “ On one occasion, on visiting a place called a 
school, from which certificates of school attendance had issued 
I was so struck with the ignorance of the master, that I said 
to him: “ Pray, sir, can you read? His reply was: “ Ave 
summat! ” and as a justification of his right to grant certifi- 
cates, he added: “ At any rate, I am before my scholars.” The 
inspectors, when the Bill of 1844 was in preparation, did not 
fail to represent the disgraceful state of the places called 
schools, certificates from which they were obliged to admit as 
a compliance with the laws, but they were successful only in 
obtaining thus much, that since the passing of the Act of 1 844, 
the figures in the school certificate must be filled up in the 
handwriting of the schoolmaster, who must also sign his 
Christian and surname in full.”* Sir John Kincaid, factory 
inspector for Scotland, relates experiences of the same kind. 
‘‘ The first school we visited was kept by a Mrs. Ann Killin, 
Upon asking her to spell her name, she straightway made a 
mistake, by beginning with the letter C, but correcting herself 
immediately, she said her name began with a K. On looking 
at her signature, however, in the school certificate books, I 
noticed that she spelt it in various ways, while her hand- 
writing left no doubt as to her unfitness to teach. She her- 
self also acknowledged that she could not keep the register 
.... In a second school I found the schoolroom 15 feet 
long, and 10 feet wide, and counted in this space 75 children, 
who were gabbling something unintelligible,”* ” But it is not 
only in the miserable places above referred to that the chil- 
dren obtain certificates of school attendance without having 
received instruction of any value, for in many schools where 
there is a competent teacher, his efforts are of little avail from 
the distracting crowd of children of all ages, from infants of 
3 years old and upwards; his livelihood, miserable at the best, 
depending on the pence received from the greatest number of 
children whom it is possible to cram into the space. To this is 
to be added scanty school furniture, deficiency of books, and 

^ -L- Horner in “ Rep. of Insp. of Fact, tor 31st Oct.) 1S55,’' pp. iS, 19. 

* Sir John Kincaid in “ Rep. of Insp. of Fact, for 3tsi Oct., 1^58,” pp. 31, 32. 
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other materials for teaching", and the depressing effect upon 
the poor children themselves of a clos*^, noisome atmosphere. 
I have been in many such schools, where I have seen rows of 
children doing absolutely nothing; and this is certified as 
school attendance, and, in statistical returns, such children are 
set down as being educated.’** In Scotland the manufacturers 
trv all they can to do without the children that are obliged to 
attend school. “ It requires no further argument to prove 
that the educational clauses of the Factory Act, being held in 
such disfavour among mill owners, tend in a great measure to 
exclude that class of children alike from the employment and 
the benefit of education contemplated by this Act.”^ Horribly 
grotesque does this appear in print works, which are regulated 
bv a special Act. By that Act, “ every child, before being em- 
ployed in a print work must have attended school for at least 30 
days, and not less than 150 hours, during the six months 
immediately preceding such first day of employment, and dur- 
ing the continuance of its employment in the print works, it 
must attend for a like period of 30 days, and i 50 hours during 
every successive period of six months. . . . The attendance at 
school must be between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. No attendance of 
less than hours, nor more than 5 hours on any one day, 
shall be reckoned as part of the 150 hours. Under ordinary 
circumstances the children attend school morning and after- 
noon for 30 days, for at least 5 hours each day, and upon the 
expiration of the 30 days, the statutory total of i^o hours 
having been attained, having, in their language, made up their 
book, they return to the print work, where they continue 
until the six months have expired, when another instalment of 
school attendance becomes due, and they again seek the 

school until the book is again made up Many 

boys having attended school for the required number of hours, 
when they return to school after the expiration of their six 
months* work in the print work, are in the same condition as 
when they first attended school as print-work boys, that they 
have lost all they gained by their previous school attendance. 

* L. Horner in ** Reports, &c., for 31st Oct., 1857,” pp. 17, 18. 

* Sir J. Kincaid in “ Reports, Sec., 31st Oct., 1S56,” p. 66 
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. . . In other print works the children’s attendance at 
school is made to depend altogether upon the exigencies of the 
work in the establishment. The requisite number of hours is 
made up each six months, by instalments consisting of from 
3 to 5 hours at a time, spreading over, perhaps, the whole six 
months. . , . For instance, the attendance on one dav 

might be from 8 to 1 1 a.m., on another day from i p.m. to 4 
p.m., and the child might not appear at school again for 
several days, v/hen it would attend from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m.; 
then it might attend for 3 or 4 days consecutively, or for a 
week, then it would not appear in school for 3 weeks or a 
month, after that upon some odd days at some odd hours when 
the operative who employed it chose to spare it; and thus the 
child was, as it were, buffeted from school to work, from work 
to school, until the tale of 150 hours was told.”* 

By the excessive addition of women and children to the 
ranks of the workers, machinery at last breaks down the re- 
sistance which the male operatives in the manufacturing period 
continued to oppose to the despotism of capital.* 

h. Prolovgation of the voorkifig-dny. 

If machinery be the most powerful means for increasing the 

productiveness of labour /.<?., for shortening the working time 

required in the production of a commodity, it becomes in the 
hands of capital the most powerful means, in those industries 
first invaded by it, for lengthening the working day beyond 

■ A- Redgrave in “ Rep. of Insp. of Fact., 31st Oct., 1857,*’ pp. 41— 4a. In those in- 
dustries where the Factory Act proper (not the Print \^’'orks Act referred to in the 
text) has been in force for some time, the obstacles in the wry of the education 
clauses have, in recent years, been overcome. In industries not under the Act, the 
vietvs of ?vlr. J, Geddes, a glass manufacturer, still extensively prevail. He informed 
Mr. White, one of the Inquiry Commissioners : ‘‘ As far as 1 can see, the greater 
amount of education which a part of the working class has enjoyed for some years 
past is an evil. It is dangerous, because it makes them independent/’ (Children’s 
Empl- Comm., Fourth Report, Lend., 1S65, p. ^53.) 

2 Mr. E., a manufacturer .... informed me that he employed females exclusively 
at his power-looms . . . gives a decided preference to married females, especially 
those who have families at home dependent on them for support ; the\ are atten- 
tive, docile, more so than unmarried females, and are compelled to use their utmost 
exertions to procure the necessaries of life. Thus are the virtues, the peculiar virtues 
of the female character to be perverted to her injury — thus all that is most dutiful 
and tender in her nature is made a means of her bondage and sufiering,” ( Fen Hours* 
Factory Bill. The Speech of Lord Aehley, March X5th, Lond., 1S44, P- 
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all bounds set by human nature. It creates, on the one hand, 
r.ew conditions by which capital is enabled to give free scope 
to this its constant tendency, and on the other hand, new 
motives with which to whet capital’s appetite for the labour of 
others. 

In the first place, in the form of machinery, the implements 
of labour become automatic, things moving and working inde- 
pendent of the workman. Xhey are thenceforth an industrial 
•perfetuum mobile^ that would go on producing forever, did it 
not meet with certain natural obstructions in the weak bodies 
and the strong wills of its human attendants. The automaton, 
as capital, and because it is capital, is endowed, in the person 
of the capitalist, with intelligence and will; it is therefore 
animated by the longing to reduce zo a minimum the resistance 
offered by that repellent yet elastic natural barrier, man.* This 
resistance is moreover lessened by the apparent lightness of 
machine work, and by the more pliant and docile character of 
the women and children employed on it.^ 

The productiveness of machinery is, as we saw, inversely 
proportional to the value transferred by it to the product. 
The longer the life of the machine, the greater is the mass of 
the products over which the value transmitted by the machine 
is spread, and the less is the portion of that value added to 

* “ since the g'eneral introduction ot machinery, human nature has been forced far 
beyond its avera^ strength.” (Rob. Owen : “ Observations on the effects of the 
manufacturing system, and Ed., Lond., 1817.”) 

a The English, who have a tendency to look upon the earliest form of appearance 
of a thing as the cause of its existence, are in the habit of attributing the long hours 
of work in factories to the extensive kidnapping of children, practised by capitalists 
in the infancy of the factory system, on workhouses and orphanages, by means of 
which robbery, unresisting material for exploitation was procured. Thus, for in- 
styice, Fielden, himself a manufacturer, says: “ It is evident that the long hours 
of work were brought about by the circumstance of so great a number of destitute 
children being supplied from different parts of the country, that the masters were 
independent of the hands, and that having once established the custom by means of 
the miserable materials they had procured in this way, they could impose it on their 
neighbours with the greater facility.” Q. Fielden: “The Curse of the Factory 
System. Lond., 1836,” p. ii.) With reference to the labour of women, Saunders, 
the Factory inspector, says in his report of 1844: Among-st the female operatives 
there are some women who, for many weeks in succession, except for a few days, 
are employed from 6 a.m, till miJniyht, with less then 2 hours for meals, so that on 
5 cUys of the week they have oiilj' 6 hours left out of the 24, for going* to and from 
their homes and resting in bed/ 
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each single commodity. The active lifetime of a machine *s 
however, clearly dependent on the length of the working dav, 
or on the duration of the daily labour-process multiplied by 
the number of days for which the process is carried on. 

The wear and tear of a machine is not exactly proportional 
to its working time. And even if it were so, a machine work- 
ing 1 6 hours daily for 7 years, covers as long a working period 
as, and transmits to the total product no more value than, the 
same machine would if it worked only 8 hours daily for 15 
years. But in the first case the value of the machine would 
be reproduced twice as quickly as in the latter, and the capi- 
talist would, by this use of the machine, absorb in 7^ years as 
much surplus-value as in the second case he would in 15, 

The material wear and tear of a machine is of two kinds. 
The one arises from use, as coins wear away by circulating, 
the other from non-use, as a sword rusts when left in its 
scabbard. The latter kind is due to the elements. The 
former is more or less directly proportional, the latter to a 
certain extent inversely proportional, to the use of the 
machine.* 

But in addition to the material wear and tear, a machine 
also undergoes, what we may call a moral depreciation. It 
loses exchange-value, either by machines of the same sort being 
produced cheaper than it, or by better machines entering into 
competition with it.* In both cases, be the machine ever so 
young and full of life, its value is no longer determined by 
the labour actually materialised in it, but by the labour-time 
requisite to reproduce either it or the better inachine. It has, 
therefore, lost value more or less. The shorter the period 
taken to reproduce its total value, the less is the danger of 
moral depreciation ; and the longer the working day, the shorter 
is that period. When machinery is first introduced into an 
industry, new methods of reproducing it more cheaply follow 

‘ Occasion . . . injury to the delicace moving parU of metallic mechanism by 
inaction.’* (Ure, 1 . c., p. aS. 

f The ** Manchester Spinner ” {Ttmes^ 26th Nov., 1862) before referred to says m re- 
lation to this subject: “ It (namelj^, the ‘allowance for deterioration of machinery*) 
is also ^intended to cover the loss which is constantly arising from the superseding 
of machines before they are worn out, by others of a new and better construction.’* 
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bJow upon bJow,i and so do improvements, that not only aiFect 
individual parts and details of the machine, but its entire build. 
It is, therefore, in the early days of the life of machinery that 
this special incentive to the prolongation of the working day 
makes itself felt most acutely. * 

Given the length of the working day, all other circumstances 
remaining the same, the exploitation of double the number of 
workmen demands, not only a doubling of that part of constant 
capital which is invested in machinery and buildings, but also 
of that part which is laid out in raw material and auxiliary 
substances. The lengthening of the working day, on the other 
hand, allows of production on an extended scale without any 
alteration in the amount of capital laid out on machinery and 
buildings .3 Not only is there, therefore, an increase of surplus- 
value, but the outlay necessary to obtain it diminishes. It is 
true that this takes place, more or less, with every lengthening 
of the working day; but in the case under consideration, the 
change is more marked, because the capital converted into the 
instruments of labour preponderates to a greater degree.4 The 
development of the factory system fixes a constantly increasing 
portion of the capital in a form, in which, on the one hand, its 
value is capable of continual self-expansion, and in which, on 
the other hand, it loses both use-value and exchange-value when- 


* “It has been estimated, roug-hly, that the first individual of a newly-invented 
machine will cost about five times as much as the construction of the second." (Bab- 
bage, 1. C., p. 2 IX.) 

» “ The improvements which took place not long ago in frames ibr making patent 
net was so great that a machine in good repair which had cost £1^200^ sold a few 
years after for £ 6 a . - - improvements succeeded each other so rapidly, that 

machines which had never been finished were abandoned in the hands of then 
makers, because new improvements had superseded their utility," (Babbage, U c., 
p. 233.} In these stormy^ go-ahead times, therefore, the tulle manufacturers soon 
extended the working day, by means or double sets of hands, from the original 
hours to 24. 

3 “ It is self-evident, that, amid the ebbings and flowings of the markets and the 
alternate expansions and contractions of demand, occasions will constantly recur, in 
which the manufacturer may employ additional floatini^ capital without ernploytng 
additional fixed capital , . , if additional quantities ot ra v material can be worked 
up without incurring an additional expense tor buildings and machinery.*’ (R. 
Torrens: “ On Wages and Combinations, London, 1834,*’ p. 63.) 

^ This circumstance is mentioned only for the sake of completeness, for 1 shall 
oot consider the rate of profit, t,e.^ the ratio ot the surplus-value to the total capital 
advanced, until I come to the third book 
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ever it loses contact with living labour. “ When a labor rer,” 
said ]\ir. Ashworth, a cotton magnate, to Professor Nassau ^V. 
Senior, “ lays down his spade, he renders useless, for that period 
a capital worth eighteenpence. When one of our people leaves 
the mill, he renders useless a capital that has cost j^ioo,oco.^ 
Only fancy! making “ useless ” for a single moment, a capital 
that'has cost £ i oo,oco 1 It is, in truth, monstrous, that a single 
one of our people should ever leave the factory 1 The increased 
use of machinery, as Senior after the instruction he received 
from Ashworth clearly perceives, makes a constantly increasing 
lengthening of the working day “ desirable. 

Machinery produces relative surplus-value; not only bv 
directly depreciating the value of labour-power, and by in- 
directly cheapening the same through cheapening the com- 
modities that enter into its reproduction, but also, when it is 
first introduced sporadically into an industry^, by converting 
the labour employed by the ow'ner of that machinery, into 
labour of a higher degree and greater efficacy, by raising the 
social value of the article produced above its individual value, 
and thus enabling the capitalist to replace the value of a day’s 
labour-power by a smaller portion of the value of a day’s pro- 
duct. During this transition period, when the use of machin- 
ery is a sort of monopoly, the profits are therefore exceptional, 
and the capitalist endeavours to exploit thoroughly “ the 
sunny time of this his first love,” by prolonging the working 
day as much as possible. The magnitude of the profit whets 
his appetite for more profit. 

As the use of machinery becomes more general in a parti- 
cular industry, the social value of the product sinks down to 
its individual value, and the law that surplus-value does not 

* Senior, Letters on the Factory Act, London, 1S37,*’ pp. 13, 14- 

- The great proportion of fixed to circulating capital , . . makes long hours ot 
work desirable/’ V\ ith the increased use of machinery, &c., the motives to long 
hours of T^ork will become greater, as the only means by which a large proportion ot 
fixed capital can be made profitable/^ (1. c-, pp. ii— 13.) There are certain ex- 
penses upon a mill which go on in the same proportion whether the mill be running 
short or full time, as, for instance, rent, rates, and taxes, insurance against fire, 
wages of several permanent ser\’ants, deterioration of machinery, with various other 
charges upon a manufacturing establishment, the proportion of which to profits 
increases as the production decreases. (“ Rep. of Insp. of Fact, for 31st Oct., iS62," 
p. 19.) 
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ans6 from the laboui— power tho^t h3.s been replaced, by the 
mschinery, but from the labour-power actually employed in 
working with the machinery, asserts itself. Surplus-value 
arises from variable capital alone, and we saw that the amount 
of surplus-value depends on two factors, ■y/s:., the rate of 
surplus-value and the number of the workmen simultaneously 
employed. Given the length of the working day, the rate of 
surplus-value is determined by the relative duration of the 
necessary labour and of the surplus-labour in a day. Xhe 
number of the labourers simultaneously employed depends, 
on its side, on the ratio of the variable to the constant capital. 
Xow, however much the use of machinery may increase the 
surplus-labour at the expense of the necessary labour by 
heightening the productiveness of labour, it is clear that it 
attains this result, only by diminishing the number of workmen 
employed by a given amount of capital. It converts what was 
formerly variable capital, invested in labour-power, into 
machinery which, being constant capital, does not produce 
surplus-value. It is impossible, for instance, to squeeze as 
much surplus-value out of 2 as out of 24 labourers. If each of 
these 24 men gives only one hour of surplus-labour in 12, the 
24 men give together 24 hours of surplus-labour, while 24 
hours is the total labour of the two men. Hence, the applica- 
tion of machinery to the production of surplus-value implies 
a contradiction which is immanent in it, since, of the two 
factors of the surplus-value created by a given amount of 
capital, one, the rate of surplus-value, cannot be increased, ex- 
cept by diminishing the other, the number of workmen. This 
contradiction comes to light, as soon as by the general employ- 
ment of machinery in a given industry, the value of the 
machine-produced commodity regulates the value of all com- 
modities of the same sort; and it is this contradiction, that in 
its turn, drives the capitalist, without his being conscious of 
the fact,i to excessive lengthening of the working day, in order 
that he may compensate the decrease in the relative number 

* it IS, that the capitalist, and also the political economists who are embued 

with his views, are unconscious of this irniii inent contradiction, will appear xrom the 
first part of the third book. 
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of labourers exploited, by an increase not only of the relative, 
but of the absolute surplus-labour. 

If. then, the capitalistic employment of machinery, on the 
one hand, supplies new and powerful motives to an excessive 
lengthening of the working day, and radically changes, as well 
the methods of labour, as also the character of the social work- 
ing organism, in such a manner as to break down all opposition 
to this tendency, on the other hand it produces, partly by 
opening out to the capitalist new strata of the working class, 
previously inaccessible to him, partly by setting free the 
labourers it supplants, a surplus working population, ^ which is 
compelled to submit to the dictation of capital. Hence that 
remarkable phenomenon in the history of Modem Industry, 
that machinery sweeps away every moral and natural restric- 
tion on the length of the working day. Hence, too, the 
economical paradox, that the most powerful instrument for 
shortening labour-time, becomes the most unfailing means for 
placing every moment of the labourer’s time and that of his 
family, at the disposal of the capitalist for the purpose ot 
expanding the value of his capital. “ If,” dreamed Aristotle, 
the greatest thinker of antiquity, “ if every tool, when sum- 
moned, or even of its own accord, could do the work that befits 
it, just as the creations of Daedalus moved of themselves, or the 
tripods of Hephaetos went of their own accord to their sacred 
W'ork, if the weavers’ shuttles were to weave of themselves, 
then there would be no need either of apprentices for the 
master workers, or of slaves for the lords.”* And Antiparos, 
a Greek poet of the time of Cicero, hailed the invention of the 
water-wheel for grinding com, an invention that is the 
elementary form of all machinery, as the giver of freedom to 
female slaves, and the bringer back of the golden age.s Oh I 

^ It is one of the g^reatest merits of Ricardo to have seen in machinery not only the 
means of producing commodities, but of creating a redundant population/* 

* F. Biese. ** Die Philosophie des Aristoteles,” VoL z. Berlin, 1842, p, 408- 

3 I give below the translation of this poem by Stolberg, because it brings into leliet, 
quite in the spirit of former quotations referring to division of labour, the antithesis 
between the views of the ancients and the modems. “ Spare the hand that grinds 
the com. Oh, miller girls, and softly sleep^ Let Chanticleer announce the mom in 
vain 1 Deo has commanded the work of the girls to be done by the Nymphs, and now 
they skip lightly over the wheels, so that the shaken axles revolve with their spokes 
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those heathens! They understood, as the learned Bastiat, and 
before him the still wiser IVIacCulloch have discovered, nothing 
of political economy and Christianity. They did not, for 
example, comprehend that machinery is the surest means of 
lengthening the working day. They perhaps excused the 
slavery of one on the ground that it was a means to the full de- 
velopment of another. But to preach slavery of the masses, in 
order that a few crude and half-educated parvenus, might 
become “ eminent spinners,” “ extensive sausage-makers,” 
and “ influential shoe-black dealers,” to do this, they lacked 
the bump of Christianity. 

c. Inter sijicatioii of Labour, 

The immoderate lengthening of the working day, produced 
by machinery in the hands of capital, leads to a reaction on 
the part of society, the very sources of whose life are menaced; 
and, thence, to a normal working day whose length is fixed by 
law. Thenceforth a phenomenon that we have already met 
with, namely, the intensification of labour, develops into great 
importance. Our analysis of absolute surplus-value had refer- 
ence primarily to the extension or duration of the labour, its- 
intensity being assumed as given. We now proceed to con- 
sider the substitution of a more intensified labour for labour of 
more extensive duration, and the degree of the former. 

It is self-evident, that in proportion as the use of machinery 
spreads and the experience of a special class of workmen 
habituated to machinery accumulates, the rapidity and inten- 
sity of labour increase as a natural consequence. Thus in 

and pull round the load of the revolving stones. Let us live the life of our fathers 
and let us rest from work and enjoy the gifts that the Goddess sends us.’' 

“ Schonet der mahlenden Hand, o Mullerinnen uud schlafec 
Sanft I es verkUndc der Hahn euch den Mor^^en umsonst ! 

Dio hat die Arbeit der Madchen den Nymphen befohle i, 

Und itzt hupfen sic leicbt Uber die Raider dahin, 

Dass die erschdttertcn Achsen mit ihren Spcichcn sieh walzen, 

Und im Kreise die Last cU'ehcn dcs wiJzcndcn Steins. 

Lasst uns Icben das Lcbcn der Vater, und lasst uns der Gaben 
Arbcitslos uns freun, welche die Gdttin uns schenkt.’* 

fGedichte aus dem Griechischun Ubcrselzt von Christian Graf zu Stolberg, Ham- 
burg, 178a.) 
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Engiand, during half a century, lengthening of the working 
day went hand in hand with inci easing intensity of factorr 
labour. Nevertheless the reader will clearly see, that where 
we have labour, not carried on by fits and starts, but repeated 
day after day wdth unvarying uniformity, a point must inevit- 
ably be reached, where extension of the working day and in- 
tensity of the labour mutually exclude one another, in such a 
w'ay that lengthening of the w'orking day becomes compatible 
only with a lower degree of intensity, and, a higher degree of 
intensity, only with a shortening of the working day. So soon 
as the gradually surging revolt of the working class compelled 
Parliament to shorten compulsorily the hours of labour, and to 
begin by imposing a normal working day on factories proper, 
so soon consequently as an increased production of surplus 
value by the prolongation of the working day W'as once for all 
put a stop to, from that moment capital threw itself with all 
its might into the production of relative surplus-value, by 
hastening on the further improvement of machinery. At the 
same time a change took place in the nature of relative surplus- 
value. Generally speaking, the mode of producing relative 
surplus-value consists in raising the productive power of the 
workman, so as to enable him to produce more in a given time 
with the same expenditure of labour. Labour-time continues 
to transmit as before the same value to the total product, but 
this unchanged amount of exchange value is spread over more 
use-values; hence the value of each single commodity sinks. 
Ctherw'ise, however, so soon as the compulsory shortening of 
the hours of labour takes place. The immense impetus it gives 
to the development of productive power, and to economy in 
the means of production, imposes on the workman increased 
expenditure of labour in a given time, heightened tension for 
labour-power, and closer filling up of the pores of the working 
day, or condensation of labour to a degree that is attainable 
only within the limits of the shortened working day. This 
condensation of a greater mass of labour into a given period 
thenceforw'ard counts for what it really is, a greater quantity 
of labour. In addition to a measure of its extension, i.e., dura- 
tion, labour now acquires a measure of its intensity or of the 
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desTce of its condensation or density.* The denser hour 
of the ten hours* working-day contains more labour, /.f., ex- 
pended labour-power, than the more porous hour of the 
twelve hours’ working-day. The product therefore of one of 
the former hours has as much or more value than has the pro- 
duct of li of the latter hours. Apart from the increased yield 
of relative surplus-value through the heightened productiveness 
of labour, the same mass of value is now produced for the cap- 
italist say by 3-^ hours of surplus labour, and 6 § hours of neces- 
sary labour, as was previously produced by four hours of 
surplus labour and eight hours of necessary labour. 

We now come to the question : How is the labour intensified ? 

The first effect of shortening the working day results from 
the self-evident law, that the eflBciency of labour-power is in 
an inverse ratio to the duration of its expenditure. Hence, 
within certain limits what is lost by shortening the duration is 
gained by the increasing tension of labour-power. That the 
workman moreover really does expend more labour-power, is 
ensured by the mode in which the capitalist pays him.* In 
those industries, such as potteries, where machinery plays little 
or no part, the introduction of the Factory Acts has strikingly 
shown that the mere shortening of the working-day increases 
to a wonderful degree the regularity, uniformity, order, con- 
tinuity, and energy of the labour.3 It seemed, however, doubt- 
ful whether this effect was produced in the factory proper, 
where the dependence of the workman on the continuous and 
uniform motion of the machinery had already created the 
strictest discipline. Hence, when in 1 844 the reduction of the 
working-day to less than twelve hours was being debated, the 
masters almost unanimously declared “ that their overlookers 
in the different rooms took good care that the hands lost no 
time,” that “ the extent of vigilance and attention on the part 

* There are, of course, always differences in the intensities of the labour in various 
industries. But these differences are, as Adam Smith has shown, compensated to a 
partial extent by minor circumstances, peculiar to each sort of labour. Labour-time, 
as a measure of value, is not, however, affected in this case, except in so far as the 
duration of labour, and the degree of its intensity, are two antithetical and mutually 
exclusive expressions for one and the same quantity of labour. 

» Especially by piece-work, a form we shall investig-ate in Part VI. of this book. 

3 See “ Kep. of Insp. of Fact, for 31st October, 1865.” 
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of the workmen was hardly capable of being increased,” and 
therefore, that the speed of the machinery and other conditior(‘> 
remaining unaltered, “ to expect in a well-managed factory any 
important result from increased attention of the workmen was 
an absurdity.”^ This assertion was contradicted by exoeri- 
ments. Mr. Robert Gardner reduced the hours of labour in 
his two large factories at Preston, on and after the 20th April, 
1 844, from tw^elve to eleven hours a day. The result of about 
a year*s working was that “ the same amount of product for the 
same cost was received, and the workpeople as a whole earnea 
in eleven hours as much wages as they did before in twelve.”^ 
I pass over the experiments made in the spinning and carding 
rooms, because they were accompanied by an increase of 2 % in 
the speed of the machines. But in the weaving department, 
where, moreover, many sorts of figured fancy articles were 
woven, there was not the slightest alteration in the conditions 
of the work. The result was: “ From 6th January to 20th 
April, I 844, with a twelve hours’ day, average weekly wages of 
each hand los. ijd., from 20th April to 29th June, 1844, with 
day of eleven hours, average weekly wages 10s. 3^d.”3 Here 
we have more produced in eleven hours than previously in 
twelve, and entirely in consequence of more steady application 
and economy of time by the workpeople. While they got the 
same wages and gained one hour of spare time, the capitalist 
got the same amount produced and saved the cost of coal, gas, 
and other such items, for one hour. Similar experiments, and 
with the like success, were carried out in the mills of Messrs. 
Horrocks and Jacson .4 

The shortening of the hours of labour creates, to begin with, 
the subjective conditions for the condensation of labour, by 

1 Rep. ol Insp, of Fact, for 1S44 and the quarter ending- 3otli April, 154-, pp. 
20—21- 

5 J. C-, p- 19. Since the wages for piece-work were unaltered, the weekly wetges 
depended on the quantity produced. 

■ C-^ p. 22* 

4 The moral element played an important part in the above experiments. The 
'workpeople told the factory inspector ; “ We "work with more spirit, we have the 
reward ever before us of getting away sooner at nig'ht, and one active and cheerful 
spirit pervades the whole mill, from the youngest piecer to the oldest hand, and -m 
can greatly help each other ” c.). 
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enabling the workman to exert more strength in a given time. 
So soon as that shortening becomes compulsory, machinery be- 
comes in the hands of capital the objective means, systemati- 
cally employed for squeezing out more labour in a given time. 
This is effected in two ways : by increasing the speed of the 
machinery, and by giving the workman more machinery to 
tent. Improved construction of the machinery is necessary, 
partly because without it greater pressure cannot be put on 
the workman, and partly because the shortened hours of labour 
force the capitalist to exercise the strictest watch over the cost 
of production. The improvements in the steam-engine have 
increased the piston speed, and at the same time have made it 
possible, by means of a greater economy of power, to drive 
with the same or even a smaller consumption of coal more 
machinery with the same engine. The improvements in the 
transmitting mechanism have lessened friction, and, what so 
strikingly distinguishes modern from the older machinery, 
have reduced the diameter and weight of the shafting to a 
constantly decreasing minimum. Finally, the improvements 
in the operative machines have, while reducing their size, in- 
creased their speed and efficiency, as in the modern power- 
loom; or, while increasing the size of their frame-work, have 
also increased the extent and number of their working parts, 
as in spinning mules, or have added to the speed of these 
working parts by imperceptible alterations of detail, such as 
those which ten years ago increased the speed of the spindles in 
self-acting mules by one-fifth. 

The reduction of the working day to 12 hours dates in 
England from 1832. In 1836a manufacturer stated: “ The 
labour now undergone in the factories is much greater than it 
used to be . . . compared with thirty or forty years ago . . . 
owing to the greater attention and activity required by the 
greatly increased speed which is given to the machinery.”* In 
the year 1844, Lord Ashley, now Tord Shaftesbury, made in 
the House of Commons the following statements, supported by 
documentary evidence: 

“ The labour performed by those engaged in the processes of 

' John iMeldcn, 1 . c., p. -52 
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the throstle spindle, which in 1839 was 4500 times a minute, 
is now (1862) 5000; and of the mule spindle, that was 5000, is 
now 6000 times a minute, amounting’ in the tornier case to one- 
tenth, and in the second case to one-fifth additional increase."i 
James Nasmyth, the eminent civil engineer of Patricroft, near 
Manchester, explained in a letter to Leonard Horner, written 
in i 85'2, the nature of the improvements in the steam-engine 
that had been made between the years i 848 and 1852. After 
remarking that the horse-power of steam-engines, being always 
estimated in the official returns according to the power of 
similar engines in 1828,2^ is only nominal, and can serve only 
as an index of their real power, he goes on to say: “ I am con- 
fident that from the same weight of steam-engine machinery 
we are now obtaining at least 50 per cent, more duty or work 
performed on the average, and that in many cases the identical 
steam-engines which in the days of the restricted speed of 220 
feet per minute, yielded 50 horse-power, are now yielding up- 
wards of 100.” . . . . “ The modern steam-engine of 100 horse- 
power is capable of being driven at a much greater force than 
formerly, arising from improvements in its construction, the 
capacity and construction of the boilers, &c.’' . . . “ Although 
the same number of hands are employed in proportion to the 
horse-power as at former periods, there are fewer hands em- 
ployed in proportion to the machinery. *’3 “ In the year 1850, 
the factories of the United Kingdom employed 134,217 
nominal horse-power to give motion to 25,638,716 spindles 
and 301 ,445 looms. The number of spindles and looms in 1 856 
was respectively 33^503,580 of the former, and 369,205 of the 
latter, which, reckoning the force of the nominal horse-power 
required to be the same as in 1850, would require a force equal 
to 1 75,000 horses, but the actual power given in the return for 

^ “ Rep, of Insp. of Fact, for 31st October, i86z,'* p. 62. 

® This was altered in the “ Parliamentary Return ” of 1S62. In it the actual horse- 
power of the modern steam-engines and water-wheels app>ear$ in place of the nominal. 
The douhlmg* spindles, too, are no longer included in the spinning spindles (as was 
the case in the “ Returns *’ of 1839, 1850, and 1856) ; further, in the case of woollen 
mills, the number of “ gigs ** is added, a distinction made between jute and hemp 
mills on the one hand and flax mills on the other, and finally stocking- weaving is for 
the first time inserted in the report. 

5 “ Rep. of Insp. of Pact, for 3xat October 1856,” pp. 13— X4, ao and 1852, p. » 3 ‘ 
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i8?6 is 1 6 1, 4 3 5s less by above 1 0,000 horses than, calculating 
upon the basis of the return of 18 50, the factories ought to 
have required in i 8 The facts thus brought out by the 

Return (of 1856) appear to be that the factory system is in- 
creasing rapidly; that although the same number of hands are 
employed in proportion to the horse-power as at former 
periods, there are fewer hands employed in proportion to the 
machinery; that the steam-engine is enabled to drive an in- 
creased weight of machinery by economy of force and other 
methods, and that an increased quantity of work can be turned 
off by improvements in machinery, and in methods of manufac- 
ture, by increase of speed of the machinery, and by a variety 
of other causes.”* 

The great improvements made in machines of every kind 
have raised their productive power very much. Without any 
doubt, the shortening of the hours of labour .... gave the 
impulse to these improvements. The latter, combined with 
the more intense strain on the workman, have had the effect, 
that at least as much is produced in the shortened (by two 
hours or one-sixth) w'orking-day as was previously produced 
during the longer one. ”3 

One fact is sufficient to show how greatly the wealth of the 
manufacturers increased along with the more intense exploita- 
tion of labour-power. From 1838 to 1850, the average pro- 
portional increase in Knglish cotton and other factories was 
32 %, while from i 850 to 1856 it amounted to 86 %. 

But however great the progress of English industry had 
been during the 8 years from 1848 to 1856 under the influence 
of a working-day of i o hours, it was far surpassed during the 
next period of 6 years from 1856 to 1862. In silk factories, for 
instance, there were in 1856, spindles 1,093,799; in 1862, 
1,388,544; in 1856, looms 9,260; in 1862, 10,709. But the 
number of operatives was, in 18 56, 56,131 ; in 1862, 52,429. 
The increase in the spindles was therefore 26.9 % and in the 
looms 15.6 while the number of the operatives decreased 

* 1. c., p. 14^15. * 1. c., p. zo 

3 Reports, &c., for 3i8t October, 185S, p. g-10. Compare Reports, &,c., ior 30CI1 
April, xB6o, p. 30, beqq 
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7 In the year 1850 there were empJoyed in worsted mills 

875,830 spindles; in 1856, 1,324,549 (increase 5I-2 *^q), 

and in 1862, 1,289,172 (decrease 2.7 %) But if we deduct 
the doubling spindles that figure in the numbers for i 856, but 
not in those for 1862, it will be found that after 1856 the 
number of spindles remained nearly stationary. On the other 
hand, after 1850, the speed of the spindles and looms was in 
many cases doubled. The number of power-looms in worsted 
mills was, in i 850, 32,6 17 ; in i 856, 3 8,956 ; in 1862, 43,048. 
The number of the operatives was, in i 8 50, 79,737; in 18 56, 
87,794; in 1862, 86,063; included in these, however, the 
children under 14 years of age were, in 1850, 9,956; in 1856, 
11,228; in 1862, 13,178. In spite, therefore, of the greatlv 
increased number of looms in 1862, compared with 1856, the 
total number of the workpeople employed decreased, and that 
of the children exploited increased.^ 

On the 27th April, i 863, Mr. Ferrand said in the House of 
Commons: “ I have been informed by delegates from 16 
districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, in whose behalf I speak, 
that the work in the factories is, in consequence of the improve- 
ments in machinery, constantly on the increase. Instead of as 
formerly one person with two helps tenting two looms, one 
person now tents three looms without help, and it is no un- 
conrunon thing for one person to tent four. Twelve hours’ 
work, as is evident from the facts adduced, is now compressed 
into less than 10 hours. It is therefore self-evident, to what 
an enormous extent the toil of the factory operative has in- 
creased during the last 10 years.”* 

Although, therefore, the Factory Inspectors unceasingly and 
with justice, commend the results of the Acts of i 844 and 1850, 

» “ Report of Insp. of Fact, for 31st Oct-, 1862,*’ pp. 100 and 130. 

» On 2 modem power-looms a weaver now makes in a week of 60 hours 26 pieces oi 
certain quality, length, and breadth j while on the old power-looms he could make no 
more than 4 such pieces. The cost of weaving a piece of such cloth had already soon 
after XS50 fallen from zs. 9d. to 5'^d. 

Thirty years ago (1S41) one spinner with three piecers was not required to attend 
to more than one pair of mules with 300—324 spindles. At the present time (1871) he 
has to mind with the help of 5 piecers 2200 spindles, and produces not less than seven 
times as much yam as in XS41.*’ (Alex. Redgrave, Factory Inspector — in the Journal 
of Alts, 5th January, 1872.^ 
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vet they admit that the shortening of the hours of labour has 
already called forth such an intensification of the labour as is 
injurious to the health of the workman and to his capacity for 
work. “In most of the cotton, worsted, and silk mills, an ex- 
hausting state of excitement necessary to enable the workers 
satisfactorily to mind the machinery, the motion of which has 
been greatly accelerated within the last few years, seems to me 
not unlikely to be one of the causes of that excess of mortality 
from lung disease, which Dr. Greenhow has pointed out in his 
recent report on this subject.”* There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the tendency that urges capital so soon as a pro- 
longation of the hours of labour is once for all forbidden, to 
compensate itself, by a systematic heightening of the intensity 
of labour, and to convert every improvement in machinery into 
a more perfect means of exhausting the workman, must soon 
lead to a state of things in which a reduction of the hours of 
labour will again be inevitable.* On the other hand, the rapid 
advance of English industry between 1848 and the present 
time, under the influence of a day of 10 hours, surpasses the 
advance made between 1833 and 1847, when the day was 12 
hours long, by far more than the latter surpasses the advance 
made during the half century after the first introduction of 
the factory system, when the working day was without limits . 3 

* Rep. of Insp- of Fact, for 31st Oct,, iS6z, pp- 25, ^6. 

* The ag-itation for a working day of 8 hours has now (1867) begun in Lancashire 
among the factory operatives. 

3 Xhe following few figures indicate the increase m the “ factories ” of the United 
Kingdom since 1S4S : 
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SECTION IV,— THE FACTORY. 

At the commencement of this chapter we considered that 
which we may call the body of the factory, machinerv 
organised into a system. We there saw how machinery, by 
annexing the labour of women and children, augments the 
number of human beings who form the material for capitalistic 
exploitation, how it confiscates the whole of the workman’s 
disposable time, by immoderate extension of the hours of 
labour, and how finally its progress, which allows of enormous 
increase of production in shorter and shorter periods, serves as 
a means of systematically getting more work done in a shorter 
time, or of exploiting labour-power more intensely. We now 
turn to the factory as a whole, and that in its most perfect 
form. 

Dr. Ure, the Pindar of the automatic factory, describes it, on 
the one hand, as “ Combined co-operation of many orders of 
workpeople, adult and young, in tending with assidLious skill, a 
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See the Bluebooks “ Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, Nos. S and 13.” 
Lond., 1S61 and 1866, In Liancashire the number of mills increased only 4 per cent, 
between 1S39 and 1850; 19 per cent, between 1850 and 1856; and 33 per cent, be- 
tween 1S56 and 1S62; while the persons employed in them during each of the above 
periods of ii years increased absolutely, but diminished relatively- (See “Rep- of 
Insp, of Fact-, for 31st Oct., 1S62,*’ p, 63.) The cotton trade preponderates in 
Lancashire. We may form an idea of the stupendous nature of the cotton trade in 
that district, wlien we consider that, of the gross number of textile factories in the 
United Kingdom, it absorbs 45.2 per cent., of the spindles 83-3 per cent., of the 
power-looms 81.4 p^r cent., of the mechanical horse-power 72,6 per cent., and of the 
total number of persons employed 58.2 per cent, (1, c., p. 62-63,) 
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svstem of productive machines, continuously impelled by a 
central power ” (the prime mover); on the other hand, as “ a 
vast automaton, composed of various mechanical and intel- 
lectual organs, acting in uninterrupted concert for the produc- 
tion of a common object, all of them being subordinate to a 
-elf-regulated moving force.” These two descriptions are far 
from being identical. In one, the collective labourer, or social 
body of labour, appears as the dominant subject, and the me- 
chanical automaton as the object; in the other, the automaton 
itself is the subject, and the workmen are merely conscious 
organs, co-ordinate with the unconscious organs of the automa- 
ton, and together with them, subordinated to the central 
moving-power. The first description is applicable to every 
possible employment of machinery on a large scale, the second 
is characteristic of its use by capital, and therefore of the 
modern factory system. Ure prefers therefore, to describe the 
central machine, from which the motion comes, not only as an 
automaton, but as an autocrat. “ In these spacious halls the 
benignant power of steam summons around him his myriads 
of willing menials.”* 

Along with the tool, the skill of the workman in handling it 
passes over to the machine. The capabilities of the tool are 
emancipated from the restraints that are inseparable from 
human labour-power. Thereby the technical foundation on 
which is based the division of labour in Manufacture, is swept 
away. Hence, in the place of the hierarchy of specialised 
workmen that characterises manufacture, there steps, in the 
automatic factory, a tendency to equalise and reduce to one 
and the same level every kind of work that has to be done 
by the minders of the machines;^ in the place of the artifi- 
cially produced differentiations of the detail workmen, step 
the natural differences of age and sex. 

So far as division of labour re-appears in the factory, it is 
primarily a distribution of the workmen among the specialised 
machines ; and of masses of workmen, not however organised 
into groups, among the various departments of the factory, 

* Ure, 1 . c., p. tS. 

* Ure, 1 . c., p. 31 See Karl Marx, 1 . c., p. 140— 141 . 
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in each of which they work at a number of similar machines 
placed together; their co-operation, therefore, is only simple. 
The organised group, peculiar to manufacture, is replaced by 
the connexion between the head workman and his few assist- 
ants. The essential division is, into workmen who are actually 
employed on the machines (among whom are included a few 
who look after the engine), and into mere attendants (almost 
exclusively children) of these workmen. Among the attend- 
ants are reckoned more or less all “ Feeders ” who supply the 
machines with the material to be worked. In addition to 
these two principal classes, there is a numerically unimportant 
class of persons, whose occupation it is to look after the whole 
of the machinery and repair it from time to time; such as 
engineers, mechanics, joiners, &c. This is a superior class of 
workmen, some of them scientifically educated, others brought 
up to a trade; it is distinct from the factory operative class, 
and merely aggregated to it.* This division of labour is purely 
technical. 

To work at a machine, the workman should be taught from 
childhood, in order that he may learn to adapt his own move- 
ments to the uniform and unceasing motion of an automaton. 
When the machinery, as a whole, forms a system of manifold 
machines, working simultaneously and in concert, the co-opera- 
tion based upon it, requires the distribution of various groups 
of workmen among the different kinds of machines. But the 
employment of machinery does away with the necessity of 
crystallizing this distribution after the manner of Manufacture, 
by the constant annexation of a particular man to a particular 
function.® Since the motion of the whole system does not 

X It looks very like intentional misleading by statistics (which misleading it would 
be possible to prove in detail in other cases too5, when the English factory legislation 
esccludes irom its operation the class of labourers last znentiooed in the text, while 
the parliamentary returns expressly include in the category of factory operatives, not 
only engineers^ mechanics, but also managers, salesmen, messengers, warehouse- 
men« packer^ &c., in short everybody, except the owner of the factory himself. 

* Ure grants this. He says, “ in the case of need,** the workmen can be moved at 
will of the manager from one machine to another, and he triumphantly exclaims-: 
“ Such a chan ge is in flat contradiction with rhp> old routine, that divides the labour, 
and to one workman assigns the task of fashioning the head of a needle, to another 
the sharpening of the point.*’ He had much better have asked himself, why 

old routine ” is departed from in the automatic factory, only “ m of need.” 
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proceed from the workman, but from the machinery, a change 
of persons can take place at any time without an interruption 
of the work. The most striking proof of this is afforded by 
the relays system^ put into operation by the manufacturers 
during their revolt from 1848—1850. Lastly, the quickness 
with which machine work is learnt by young people, does away 
with the necessity of bringing up for exclusive employment by 
machinery, a special class of operatives.* With regard to the 
work of the mere attendants, it can, to some extent, be replaced 
in the mill by machines,* and owing to its extreme simplicity, 
it allows of a rapid and constant change of the individuals 
burdened with this drudgery. 

Although then, technically speaking, the old system of 
division of labour is thrown overboard by machinery, it hangs 
on in the factory, as a traditional habit handed down from 
Manufacture, and is afterwards systematically re-moulded and 
established in a more hideous form by capital, as a means of 
exploiting labour-power. The life-long speciality of handling 
one and the same tool, now becomes the life-long speciality of 
serving one and the same machine. Machinery is put to a 


* When distress is very gxea^ as, for instance, during the American civil war, the 
tactory operative is now and then set by the Bourgeois to do the roughest of work, 
such as road-making. Sec. 'Phe English ** ateliers nationaux ’* of x86a and the follow- 
ing years, established for the benefit of the destitute cotton operatives, differ from the 
French of 1848 in this, that in the latter the workmen had to do unproductive work 
at the expense of the state, in the former they had to do productive municipal work 
to the advantage of the bourgeois, and that, too, cheaper than the regular workmen, 
with whom they were thus thrown into competition. ** 'Phe physical appearance of 
die cotton operatives is unquestionably improved. 'Phis I attribute ... as to the 
men, to outdoor labour on public works.’* Rep. of Insp. of Fact.,” 3 tst Oct., 1865, 
p. 59.) Phe writer here alludes to the Preston factory operatives, who were em- 
ployed on Preston hdoor. 

* An example: 'Phe various mechanical apparams introduced since the Act of 1844 
into woollen mills, for replacing the labour of children. So soon as it shall happen 
that the children of the manu&cturexs themselves have to go through a course of 
schooling as helpers in the mill, this almost unexplored territory of mechanics will 
soon make remarkable progress. *’ Of machinery, perhaps self-acting mules are as 
dangerous as any other kind, hdost of the accidents fium them happen to little 
children, from their creeping under the mules to sweep the floor whilst the mules are 
in motion. Several * minders ’ have been fined for ^is offence, but without much 
general benefit. If machine makers would only invent a self-sweeper, by whose use 
the necessity for these little children to creep under the machinery might be pre- 
vented, it would be a happy addition to our protective measures.” (“ Reports of Insp. 
of Fact.” for 31st Oct., x866, p. 63.) 
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use, with the object of transforming the workman, from 
his very childhood, into a part of a detail-machine.* In this 
way, not only are the expenses of his re-production considerablv 
lessened, but at the same time his helpless dependence upon 
the factory as a whole, and therefore upon the capitalist, is 
rendered complete. Here as everywhere else, we must dis- 
tinguish between the increased productiveness due to the 
development of the social process of production, and that due 
to the capitalist exploitation of that process. In handicrafts 
and manufacture, the workman makes use of a tool, in the 
factory, the machine makes use of him. There the movements 
of the instrument of labour proceed from him, here it is the 
movements of the machine that he must follow. In manu- 
facture the workmen are parts of a living mechanism. In the 
factory we have a lifeless mechanism independent of the work- 
man, who becomes its mere living appendage. “ The miserable 
routine of endless drudgery and toil in which the same 
mechanical process is gone through over and over again, is like 
the labour of Sisyphus. The burden of labour, like the rock, 
keeps ever falling back on the worn-out labourer.”* At the 
same time that factory work exhausts the nervous system to 
the uttermost, it does away with the many-sided play of the 
muscles, and confiscates every atom of freedom, both in bodily 
and intellectual activity .3 The lightening of the labour, even, 
becomes a sort of torture, since the machine does not free the 
labourer from work, but deprives the work of all interest. 
Every kind of capitalist production, in so far as it is not only 
a labour-process, but also a process of creating surplus-value, 
has this in common, that it is not the workman that employs 
the instruments of labour, but the instruments of labour that 

I So much, then for Proudhon’s wonderful idea : he “ construes ” machinery not 
as a synthesis of instruments of labour, but as a synthesis of detail operations for the 
benefit of the labourer himself, 

^ F, £n^ls, 1 - c., p, 217. Even an ordinary and optimist freetrader, like Mr. 
^lolinari, g^oes so far as to say “ Un homme s'use plus vite en surveillant, quinze 
heures par jour, re\ olution uniforme d*un mecanisme, qu'en exer^ant, dans le meme 
espace de temps, sa force physique, Ce travail de surveillance qui servirait peut- 
etre d’utile gymnastique a l^intelligence, s’il n'^tait pas trop prolongs, detruit h. la 
longue, par son exc&s, et T intelligence, et le corps meme.’* (G, de Molinari : “ Etudes 
Economiques.*’ Paris 1846.) 

3 F. Engels, L c, p. ai6- 
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employ the workman. But it is only in the factory system 
that this inversion for the first time acquires technical and 
palpable reality. By means of its conversion into an automa- 
ton, the instrument of labour confronts the labourer, during 
the labour-process, in the shape of capital, of dead labour, that 
dominates, and pumps dry, living labour-power. The separa- 
tion of the intellectual powers of production from the manual 
labour, and the conversion of those powers into the might of 
capital over labour, is, as we have already shown, finally com- 
pleted by modern industry erected on the foundation of 
machinery. The special skill of each individual insignificant 
factory operative vanishes as an infinitesimal quantity before 
the science, the gigantic physical forces, and the mass of 
labour that are embodied in the factory mechanism and, 
together with that mechanism, constitute the power of the 
“ master.” This ” master,” therefore, in whose brain the 
machinery and his monopoly of it are inseparably united, 
whenever he falls out with his ” hands,” contemptuously tells 
them : “ The factory operatives should keep in wholesome 
remembrance the fact that theirs is really a low species of 
skilled labour; and that there is none which is more easily 
acquired, or of its quality more amply remunerated, or which 
by a short training of the least expert can be more quickly, as 
well as abundantly, acquired. . . . The master’s machinery 
really plays a far more important part in the business of pro- 
duction than the labour and the skill of the operative, which 
six months’ education can teach, and a common labourer can 
learn. The technical subordination of the workman to the 
uniform motion of the instruments of labour, and the peculiar 
composition of the body of workpeople, consisting as it does of 
individuals of both sexes and of all ages, give rise to a barrack 
discipline, which is elaborated into a complete system in the 
factory, and which fully developes the before mentioned labour 
of overlooking, thereby dividing the workpeople into operatives 
and overlookers, into private soldiers and sergeants of an 

* “ The Master Spinners* and Manufacturers’ Defence Fund. Report of the Cotn> 
mittee.” Manchester, 1854, p. 17. We shall see hereafter, that the “ master ” can 
sing quite another song, when he is threatened with the loss of his “ living ” 
automaton. 
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industrial army. “ The main difficulty [in the automatic 
factor}'] - . . lay . . . above all in training human beings to 
renounce their desultory habits of work, and to identify them- 
selves with the unvarying regularity of the complex automaton. 
To devise and administer a successful code of factory discipline, 
suited to the necessities of factory diligence, was the Herculean 
enterprise, the noble achievement of Arkwright ! Kven at the 
present day, when the system is perfectly organised and its 
labour lightened to the utmost, it is found nearly impossible 
to convert persons past the age of puberty, into useful factory 
hands.”* The factory code in which capital formulates, like a 
private legislator, and at his own good will, his autocracy over 
his workpeople, unaccompanied by that division of responsi- 
bility, in other matters so much approved of by the bourgeoisie, 
and unaccompanied by the still more approved representative 
system, this code is but the capitalistic caricature of that social 
regulation of the labour-process which becomes requisite in 
co-operation on a great scale, and in the employment in 
common, of instruments of labour and especially of machinery. 
The place of the slave driver’s lash is taken by the over- 
looker’s book of penalties. All punishments naturally resolve 
themselves into fines and deductions from wages, and the law- 
giving talent of the factory Lycurgus so arranges matters, 
that a violation of his laws is, if possible, more profitable to 
him than the keeping of them.^ 

I Ure, 1. c. p- 15- Whoever knows the life history of Arkwright, will never dub 
this barber-genius “ noble-’* Of all the great inventors of the i8th century, he was 
incontestably the greatest thiever of other people’s inventions and the meanesr 
fellow. 

a The slavery in. which the bourgeoisie has bound the proletariat, comes nowhere 
more plainly into daj’light than in the factory system. In it all freedom comes to an 
end both at law and in fact- The workman must be in the factory at half past five. 
If he come a few^ minutes late, he is punished; if he come 10 minutes late, he is not 
allowed to enter until after breakfast, and thus loses a quarter of a day’s wage. He 
must eat, drink and sleep at word of command. . . The despotic bell calls him from 
his bed, calls him from breakfast and dinner- And how does he fare in the mill? 
There the master is the absolute law-giver. He maltes what regulations he pleases 
he alters and makes additions to his code at pleasure; and if he insert the veriest 
nonsense, the courts say to the workman: Since you have entered into this contract 
voluntarily, you must now carry it out. • - These workmen are condemned to live, 
from their ninth year till their death, under this mental and bodily torture.” (F. 
Bngels 1. c. p. zi7, sqO What, “ the courts say,” I will illustrate by two examples. 
One occurs at Sheffield at the end of i865. In that town a workman had engaged 
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We shall here merely allude to the material conditions under 
which factory labour is carried on. Every organ of sense is 

Mmsel^ for z \ears m a steelworks In consequence at a quarrel with his emplo^ver he 
ett the works, and declared that under no circumstances would he work for that 
Tia£»*‘er an-y more He was prosecuted for breach of contract, and condemned to two 
rrioiiLhs imprisonment (If the master break the contract, he can be proceeded 
a ambt oal\ m a ci\ il action, and risks nothing- but money damages ) After th- 
ytoTA^man has served his two month*, the master incite* him to return to tne work^, 
D^iTSuant to tne contract Workman sa^s. No he has already been put ished tor 
the breach The master p»-osecates again, the court condemns again, although one of 
tfe judges, A^Ir ohee, publlcl^ denounces this as a legal monstrosity, by which 
a man can periodically, as long ^s he li\es, be punished over and o\er again for the 
^me o-^ence or crime The judgm^^^nt was gi\en not by the ‘ Great Unpaid, the 
pro\ ncial Dogberrie*, but by oi e of the highest courts of justice m London — The 
second case occurs m Wiltshire at the end of November 1S63 About 30 powur 
00 n vea\er*, in the e nplo^ ment ot one Harrup, a cloth manufacturer at Leower s 
Vtll, Westburyr Leigh, struck work because master Harrup indulged in the agreeable 
hab t of making deductions from tneir wages for beuig late in the morning, 6d foi 
^ mmutes , is for 3 minutes, and is 6d for ten minutes This 1* at the latc. of 9s 
per hour, and ,£"4 los od per diem, while the wages of the wca\exs on the average ot 
a year, ae\er exceeded los to izs weekly Harrup also appointed a boy to announci- 
the starting time by a whistle, which he oiten did before six o clock in the morning 
and if the hands were not all there at the moment the whistle ceased, the door* were 
closed, and those hands who weie outside were fined and as thcie y\as no clock on 
the premises, the unfortunate hands were at tne mercy of the young Hari up-inspired 
time-keeper The hands on strike, mothers of families ajs weil as girls, offered to 
resume work if the time-keeper were replaced by a clock, and a more re-^sonable scale 
of fines were mcroduced Harrup summoned 19 women and girls before the magis- 
trates for breach of contract To the utter indignation of all piesent, they were each 
mulcted m a fine of 6d and zs 6d for costs Harrup was followed from the court 
by a crowd of people who hissed him — A favourite operation with manufacturers is to 
pumsh the workpeople by deductions made from their wages on account of faults in 
the material worked on This method gave rise in iS66 to a general strike m the 

English pottery districts The reports of the Ch Empl Com (1863—1*66), give 

cases where the woiker not only receives no wages, but becomes, by means ot hi* 
labour, and ot the penal regulations, the debtor to boot, of his worthy master Phe 
late cotton crisis ^so furnished edifying exa-npks of the sagacity shown by the 
factory autocrats m making deductions from wages Mr R Baker, the Inspector of 
Factories, says, ** I have myself had lately to direct prosecutions against one coLton 
mill occupier tor having m these pinching and painful times deducted lod a piecu 
trom some of the joung workers employed by him, for the surgeon’s certificate (for 
which he himself had only paid 6d ), when only allowed by the law to deduct 3d , 
and by custom nothing at all And 1 have been informed of another who, in 

order to keep without the law, but to attain the same object, charges the poor 
children who work for him a shilling each, as a fee for learning them the art and 
mystery of cotton spinning, so soon as they are declared by the 'surgeon fit and proper 
persons for that occupation There may therefore be undercurrent causes for such 
extraordinary exhibitions as strikes, not only wherever they arise, but particularly 
at such times as the present, which without explanation, render them inexplicablu. to 
the public understandmg He alludes here to a stiike of power loom wea\Lrs at 
Darken, June, 1863 (“ Reports ot Insp of Fact for 30 ^piil, 1^563, * pp 5^—51 ) 

The reports always go beyond their official dates. [For 4th German edition *^*^0 p So 
^Note reprint 
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injured in an equal degree by artificial elevation of the tem- 
perature, by the dust-laden atmosphere, by the deafening noise, 
not to mention danger to life and limb among the thickly 
crowded machinery, which, with the regularity of the seasons, 
issues its list of the killed and wounded in the industrial 
battle.^ Economy of the social means of production, matured 
and forced as in a hothouse by the factory system, is turned, in 
the hands of capital, into systematic robbery of what is neces- 
sary for the life of the workman while he is at work, robbery 
of space, light, air, and of protection to his person against the 
dangerous and unwholesome accompaniments of the produc- 
tive process, not to mention the robbery of appliances for the 
comfort of the w'orkman.^ Is Fourier wrong when he calls 
factories “ tempered bagnos? *’3 

^ The piotection afforded by the Factory Acts against dangerous machineiy has 
had a beneficial eftect. But - . - there are other sources of accident ‘Vthich did 
not exist twenty years since 5 one especially, viz., the increased speed of the ma- 
chinery. Wheels, rollers, spindles and shutdes are no'W propelled at increased and 
increasing rates, fingers must be quicker and defter in their movements to take up 
the broken thread, for, it placed with hesitauon or carelessness, they aie sacrificed 
* • * A laige number of accidents are caused hy the eagerness of the workpeople to 
get through their work expeditiously. It must be remembered that 11 is ol tne 
highest importance to manuracturers that their machinery should Le in motion, z e., 
producing yarns and goods £\ery minute’s stoppage is not only a loss ot power, 
but of production, and the workpeople arc urged by the overlookers, who are mter- 
ested m the quantity^ of work turned off, to keep the machinery in motion ; and it is 
no less important to those of the opeiauves who are paid by the weight or piece, that 
the machines should be kept m motion. Consequently, although it is 5lricd> ior- 
bidden in many, nay in most factories, that machinery should be cleaned while m 
motion, it 15 nevertheless the constant practice in most if not in all, that the work- 
people do, unreproved, pick out waste, wipe roUerb and wheels, &c , while their 
frames are in motion. Thus, from this cause only, 906 accidents have occurred during 

the SIX months Although a great deal ot cleaning is constantly going on aaj 

by day’’, yet Saturday is generally the day set apait tor the thorough cleaning of the 
machinery, and a great deed of this is done while the machinery is in motion.” Smee 
cleaning 15 not paid for, the workpeople seek to get done with it as speedily a pos- 
sible. Hence ” the number ot accidents which occur on Fiidays, ana especially on 
Saturday’s, is much larger than on any other day. On the former dayr the excess is 
nearly 13 per cent, over the average number ot the four first day^s ot the week, and 
on the k-tter day the excess is 35 per cent, over the av'erage of the precedmg five 
day , or, ir the numbei of working-hours on Saturday being taken into account — 7J 
hours on Saturday as compared with 10^ on other days — there is an excess of 65 per 
cent, on Saturdays over the average of the other live da^s.” Rep. of Insp. of Fact., 
31st Oct., 1866,” p. g, 15, 16, 17.) 

3 In Part I. of Book 1 II. I shall give an account of a recent campaign by the English 
manufacturers against the Clause^ in the Factory Acts that protect the “ hands 
against dangerous machinery. For the present, let this one quotation tiom the official 
report Leonard Homei suffice: ** I have heard some miliowners speak witli inex 
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tlECTIO^J « — THE STRIFE BETVSEEN \\ORKM\M A.N.D 

MACHIME 

The contest between the capitalist and the "W age-labourer 
dates back to the very origin of capital. It raged on through- 
out the "whole manufactuiing period.* But only since the 
introduction ot machinery has the workman fought against the 
instrument of laboui itself, the material embodiment of capital 
He revolts against this particular form of the means of pio- 
Quction, as being the material basis of the capitalist mode 
of production 

In the 17th century nearly all Europe experienced revolts 
ot the workpeople againsr the ribbon-loom, a machine foi 
weaving ribbons and trimmings, called in Germany Bandmuhle 
Schnurmuhle, and Muhlenstuhl These machines weie in- 
\ented in German)- Abbd Lancellotti, in a work that ap- 
peared in Venice in 1636, but which was written in 1579, sa^-s 
as follows ‘ Anthony Muller of Danzig, saw about 50 \eais 
ago in that town, a very ingenious machine, which wea\es 4 to 
6 pieces at once But the Maj-or being apprehensive that this 


cu*5<-ble le\it\ ot some of the accidents, such, for instance, as the loss of a finger 
being a trifimg matter A working man s living and prospects depend so much upon 
his hngei s, tnat any loss ot them is a verv serious matter to him When I have heard 
such mconsiderate remarks made, I ha\e usuallj put this question Suppose 50U 
were in want of an additional workman, and two were to apply, both equally well 
qualified m other respects, but one had Iosl a thumb or a forefinger, which vs ould 
■vou engage There never was a hesitation as to the answer The manutac 

mrerb have mistaken prejudices against what thi-y have heard represented as a 
Dbeudo philanthropic le^islat on ( Rep of In&p of Fact , 31st Oct , ) These 

manufacturers are clever folk, and not without reason were they enthusiastic for the 
slave holders rebeUion 

j In those factories that have been longest subject to the Factory Acts, with their 
uomnuhorv limitation of the hours ot labour, and other regulations man^ of thu 
older abuses have vanished The veiy improvement of the machinery demands to a 
certam e^^tent improved construction of the buildings, and this is an advantage to 
the worif^peop^^ (bee Rep of Insp of Fact for3rstOct, 1S63, p 109) 

> See amongst others, John Houghton Husbandrv and Trade improved Lon- 
don, 1737 The Advantages of the East India Trade, 1730 John Bell^^rs, 1 c 

The ma&Lers and their workmen are unhappily, m a perpetual war with each other 
The mvariable object of the former is to get their work done as cheaply as po sible, 
and thej do not fail to employ every artifice to this purpose, whilst the latter aie 
equally attentive to every occasion ot distressing their masters into a compliance with 
higher demands ’ ( An Inquiry into the Causes of the Present High Pricus of Pro 

visions,” p 61-63 Author, the Rev Nathaniel Forster quite on the s de of tn 
workmen ) 
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invention might throw a large number of workmen on the 
streets, caused the inventor to be secretly strangled or 
drowned.” In Leyden, this machine was not used till 1629; 
there the riots of the ribbon-weavers at length compelled the 
Town Council to prohibit it. “ In hac urbc, ” says Boxhorn 
(Inst. Pol., 1663), referring to the introduction of this machine 
into Leyden, “ ante hos viginti circiter annos instrumentum 
quidam invenerunt textorium, quo solus plus panni et facilius 
conficere poterat, quam plures aequali tempore. Hinc turbae 
ortae et querulse textorum, tandemque usus hujus instrumenti 
a magistratu prohibitus est.” After making various decrees 
more or less prohibitive against this loom in 1632, 1639, &c., 
the States General of Holland at length permitted it to be 
used, under certain conditions, by the decree of the 15’th De- 
cember, 1661. It was also prohibited in Cologne in 1676, at 
tlie same time that its introduction into England was causing 
disturbances among the workpeople. By an imperial Edict of 
1 9th Feb., 1 6 8 5, its use was forbidden throughout all Germany. 
In Hamburg it was burnt in public by order of the Senate. 
The Emperor Charles VI., on 9th Feb., 1719, renewed the edict 
of 1685, ^ 7^5 was its use openly allowed in the 

Electorate of Saxony. This machine, which shook Europe to 
its foundations, was in fact the precursor of the mule and the 
power-loom, and of the industrial revolution of the i8th cen- 
tury. It enabled a totally inexperienced boy, to set the whole 
loom with all its shuttles in motion, by simply moving a rod 
backwards and forwards, and in its improved form produced 
from 40 to 50 pieces at once. 

About 1630, a wind-sawmill, erected near London by a 
Dutchman, succumbed to the excesses of the populace. Even 
as late as the beginning of the i8th century, sawmills driven 
by water overcame the opposition of the people, supported as 
it was by parliament, only with great difBculty. No sooner 
had Everet in 1758 erected the first wool-shearing machine 
that was driven by water-power, than it was set on fire by 
100,000 people who had been thrown out of work. Fifty 
thousand workpeople, who had previously lived by carding 
wool, petitioned parliament against Arkwright's scribbling 
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mills and carding engines. The enormous destruction of 
machinery that occurred in the English manufacturing dis- 
tricts during the first 15 years of this century, chiefly caused 
by the employment of the power-loom, and known as the 
Luddite movement, gave the anti-jacobin governments of a 
Sidmouth, a Castlereagh, and the like, a pretext for the most 
re-actionary and forcible measures. It took both time and 
experience before the workpeople learnt to distinguish between 
machinery and its employment by capital, and to direct their 
attacks, not against the material instruments of production, 
but against the mode in which they are used.^ 

The contests about wages in Manufacture, presuppose man- 
facture, and are in no sense directed against its existence. The 
opposition against the establishment of new manufactures, pro- 
ceeds from the guilds and privileged towns, not from the work- 
people. Hence the writers of the manufacturing period treat 
the division of labour chiefly as a means of virtually supplying 
a deficiency of labourers, and not as a means of actually dis- 
placing those in work. This distinction is self-evident. If it be 
said that 100 millions of people would be required in England 
to spin with the old spinning-wheel the cotton that is now spun 
with mules by 500,000 people, this does not mean that the 
mules took the place of those millions who never existed. It 
means only this, that many millions of workpeople would be re- 
quired to replace the spinning machinery. If, on the other 
hand, we say, that in England the power-loom threw 800,000 
weavers on the streets, we do not refer to existing machinery, 
that would have to be replaced by a definite number of work- 
people, but to a number of weavers in existence who were 
actually replaced or displaced by the looms. During the manu- 
facturing period, handicraft labour, altered though it was by 
division of labour, was yet the basis. The demands of the 
new colonial markets could not be satisfied owing to the 
relatively small number of town operatives handed down from 
the middle ages, and the manufactures proper opened out new 

* In old-fashioned manufactures the revolts of the workpeople ag^ainst machineiy, 
even to this day» occasionally assume a savage character, as in the case ot the Shei- 
file cutters in 1S65. 
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fields of production to the rural population, driven from the 
land by the dissolution of the feudal system. At that time, 
therefore, division of labour and co-operation in the workshops, 
were viewed more from the positive aspect, that they made 
the workpeople more productive. ^ Long before the period of 
IVlodern Industry, co-operation and the concentration of the 
instruments of labour in the hands of a few, gave rise, in 
numerous countries where these methods were applied in agri- 
culture, to great, sudden and forcible revolutions in the modes 
of production, and consequentially, in the conditions of exist- 
ence, and the* means of employment of the rural populations. 
But this contest at first takes place more between the large 
and the small landed proprietors, than between capital and 
wage-labour; on the other hand, when the labourers are dis- 
placed by the instruments of labour, by sheep, horses, &:c., in 
this case force is directly resorted to in the first instance as the 
prelude to the industrial revolution. The labourers are first 
driven from the land, and then come the sheep. Land grabbing 
on a great scale, such as was perpetrated in England, is the first 
step in creating a field for the establishment of agriculture on 
a great scale.* Hence this subversion of agriculture puts on, 
at first, more the appearance of a political revolution. 

The instrument of labour, when it takes the form of a 
machine, immediately becomes a competitor of the workman 
himself. 2' The self-expansion of capital by means of machinery 
is thenceforward directly proportional to the number of the 
workpeople, whose means of livelihood have been destroyed by 

^ Sir James Stewart also understands machinery quite m this sense. “ Je con' 
sidere done les machines comme des moyens d’augmenter (virtuellement) le nombn: 
des gens industrieux qu’on n'est pas oblige de nourrir. . . . £n quoi I’efiFet d’uce 
machine diffire-t-il de celui de nouveaux habitants?” (French trans. t. I., L I., ch 
XIX.) More naive is Petty, who says, it replaces ” Polygamy.” Xhe above point 
of view is, at the most, admissible only for some parts of the United States. On the 
other hand, “ machinery can seldom be used with success to abridge the labour of an 
individual; more time would be lost in its construction than could be saved by its 
application. It is only really useful when it acts on great masses, when a single 
machine can assist the work of thousands. It is accordingly in the most populous 
countries, where there are most idle men, that it is most abundant. ... It is not called 
into use by a scarcity of men, but by the facility with which they can be brought 
to work in masses.” (Piercy Ravenstone: “ Xhoughts on the Funding System and ib 
Ffifects.’* London, 1834, p. 15.) 

* “ Iwlachinery and labour are in constant competition.” Ricardo, 1 . c., p, 479. 

* For 4th. German edition "see p. 808. (Note to reprint, Tg/pS). 
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that machinery- Xhe whole system of capitalist production is 
based on the fact that the workman sells his labour-power as a 
commodity. Division of labour specialises this labour-power, 
br reducing it to skill in handling a particular tool. So soon 
as the handling of this tool becomes the work of a machine, 
then, with the use-value, the exchange-value too, of the work- 
man’s labour-power vanishes; the workman becomes unsale- 
able, like paper money thrown out of currency by legal enact- 
ment. That portion of the working class, thus by machinery 
rendered superfluous, Z.^., no longer immediately necessary for 
the self-expansion of capital, either goes to the wall in the 
unequal contest of the old handicrafts and manufactures with 
machinery, or else floods all the more easily accessible branches 
of industry, swamps the labour market, and sinks the price of 
labour-power below its value. It is impressed upon the work- 
people, as a great consolation, first, that their sufferings are 
only temporary (“ a temporary inconvenience ”), secondly, that 
machinery acquires the mastery over the whole of a given held 
of production, only by degrees, so that the extent and intensity 
of its destructive effect is diminished. The first consolation 
neutralizes the second. 'When machinery seizes on an indus- 
try by degrees, it produces chronic misery among the operatives 
who compete with it. Where the transition is rapid, the effect 
is acute and felt by great masses. History discloses no tragedy 
more horrible than the gradual extinction of the English hand- 
loom weavers, an extinction that was spread over several decades, 
and finally sealed in 1838. Many of them died of starvadon, 
many with families vegetated for a long time on z^d. a day.i 
On the other hand, the English cotton machinery produced an 

^ The competition between hand- weaving* and power-weaving in ILngland, before 
die passing of the Poor Law of 1833, was prolonged by supplementing the wages, 
which had fallen considerably below the inmimum, with parish relief- ‘‘ The Rev- 
Mr* Turner was, in iSzy, rector of Wilmslow, in Cheshire, a manufacturing district. 
The questions of the Committee of Emigration, and Mr. Turner’s answers, show how 
the competition of human labour is maintained against machinery. Question : ^Has 
not the use of the power-loom superseded the use of the hand-loom?* Answer : ‘Un- 
doubtedly ; it would have superseded them much more than it has done, if the hand- 
loom weavers were not enabled to submit to a reduction of wages/ Question : ‘ But 
in submitting he has accepted wages which are insufficient to support him, and looks 
to parochial contribution as the remainder of his support?* Answer; ‘Yes, and in 
feet the competition between the hand-loom and the power-loom is maintained out 
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acuteeffectin India. 7 'he Governor General reported 1834-3^- 
“ The misery hardly finds a parallel in the histoi-y of com- 
merce. The bones of the cotton-weavers are bleaching the 
plains of India.” No doubt, in turning them out of this 
“ temporal ” world, the machinery caused them no more than 
“ a temporary inconvenience.” For the rest, since machinery 
is continually seizing upon new fields of production, its tem- 
porary effect is really permanent. Hence, the character of 
independence and estrangement which the capitalist mode of 
production as a whole gives to the instruments of labour and 
to the product, as against the workman, is developed by means 
of machinery into a thorough antagonism.' Therefore, it is 
with the advent of machinery, that the workman for the first 
time brutally revolts against the instruments of labour. 

The instrument of labour strikes down the labourer. This 
direct antagonism between the two comes out most strongly, 
whenever newly introduced machinery competes with handi- 
crafts or manufactures, handed down from former times. But 
even in Modern Industry the continual improvement of 
machinery, and the development of the automatic system, has 
an analogous effect. “ The object of improved machinery is to 
diminish manual labour, to provide for the performance of a 
process or the completion of a link in a manufacture by the 
aid of an iron instead of the human apparatus.”® ” The 
adaptation of power to machinery heretofore moved by hand, 
is almost of daily occurrence . . . the minor improvements in 

of the poor-rates/ Thus degrading' pauperism or expatriation^ is the benefit which 
the industrious receive from the introduction, of machinery, to be reduced from the 
respectable and in some degree independent mechanic, to the cringing wretch who 
lives on the debasing bread of charity. This they call a temporary inconvenience." 
(*' A Prize Essay on the comparative merits of Competition and Co-operation/ 
Lond., 1S34, p. 29.) 

^ “ The same cause which may increase the revenue of the country ” (/.£*-, as 
Ricardo explains in the same passage, the revenues of landlords and capitalists, whose 
wealth, from the economical point of view, forms the Wealth of the Nation), “ may 
at the same time render the population redundant and deteriorate the condition of 
the labourer.” (Ricardo, 1 . c., p- 469.) ” The constant aim and the tendency of every 

improvement in machinery is, in fact, to do away entirely with the labour of man, or 
to lessen its price by substituting the labour of women and children for that of grown- 
up men, or of unskilled for that of skilled workmen/* (Uxe, 1 . c-, t. I., p. 35)- 

= * Rep. Insp. Fact, for 31SC October* 1S58,” p. 43, 
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machinery having for their object economy of power, the pro- 
duction of better work, the turning off more work in the same 
time, or in supplying the place of a child, a female, or a man, 
are constant, and although sometimes apparently of no great 
moment, have somewhat important results.*’* “ Whenever a 
process requires peculiar dexterity and steadiness of hand, it is 
withdrawn, as soon as possible, from the cunning workman, 
who is prone to irregularities of many kinds, and it is placed 
in charge of a peculiar mechanism, so self-regulating that a 
child can superintend it.”* “ On the automatic plan skilled 

labour gets progressively superseded. ”3 “ The effect of im- 

provements in machinery, not merely in superseding the 
necessity for the employment of the same quantity of adult 
labour as before, in order to produce a given result, but in 
substituting one description of human labour for another, the 
less skilled for the more skilled, juvenile for adult, female for 
male, causes a fresh disturbance in the rate of wages . ”4 ” The 

effect of substituting the self-acting mule for the common mule, 
is to discharge the greater part of the men spinners, and to retain 
adolescents and children. ”5 The extraordinary power of expan- 
sion of the factory system owing to accumulated practical ex- 
perience, to the mechanical means at hand, and to constant tech- 
nical progress, was proved to us by the giant strides of that 
system under the pressure of a shortened working day. But who 
in i 860 , the Zenith year of the English cotton industry, would 
have dreamt of the galloping improvements in machinery, and 
the corresponding displacement of working people, called 
into being during the following 3 years, under the stimulus of 

* " Rep. Lnsp. Fact., tor 31st October, 1856.” p. 15. 

^ Ure, 1 - c., p- 19. “ The great advantage of the machinery employed in brick- 

making consists in this, that the employer is made entirely independent of skilled 
labourers.'" (“ Ch. Empl. Comm. V. Report,” Lond., 1S66, p. 180, n. 46.) Mr. A. 
Sturrock, superintendent of the machine department of the Great Northern Railway, 
says, with regard to the building of locomotives, &c. : “ Expensive English workmen 
are being less used every day. The production of the workshops of England is being 
increased by the use of improved tools and these tools are again served by a low class of 
labour . . , Formerly their skilled labour necessarily produced all the parts of engines. 
Now the parts of engines are produced by labour with less skill, but with good tools. 
By tools, I mean engineer's ma^inery, lathes, planing machines, drills, and so on.” 
(“Royal Com. on Railways.” Lond., 1867, Minutes of Evidence, n. 17,862 and 17,863.^ 
tre, r., p. 20 *1 Ure, L c. P- 321 ' Ure, L c., p. 23. 
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the American Civil War? A couple of examples from the 
Reports of the Inspectors of Factories will suffice on this point. 
A Manchester manufacturer states : “We formerly had 75 card- 
ing engines, now we have is, doing the same quantity of work. . . 
W e are doing with fewer hands by 14, at a saving in wages of 
;^io a-week. Our estimated saving in waste is about 10 Oq 
in the quantity of cotton consumed.” “ In another fine spin- 
ning mill in Manchester, I was informed that through increased 
speed, and the adoption of some self-acting processes, a reduc- 
tion had been made, in number, of a fourth in one department, 
and of above half in another, and that the introduction of the 
conVbing machine in place of the second carding, had consider- 
ably reduced the number of hands formerly employed in the 
carding-room.” Another spinning mill is estimated to effect a 
saving of labour of 10 The Messrs. Gilmour, spinners at 

Manchester, state: “ In our blowing-room department we con- 
sider our expense with new machinery is fully one-third less 
in wages and hands ... in the jack-frame and drawing-frame 
room, about one-third less in expense, and likewise one-third 
less in hands; in the spinning-room about one-third less in ex- 
penses. But this is not all; when our yarn goes to the manufac- 
turers, it is so much better by the application of our new 
machinery, that they will produce a greater quantity of cloth, 
and cheaper than from the yarn produced by old machinery.”* 
Mr. Redgrave further remarks in the same Report: “ The re- 
duction of hands against increased production is, in fact, con- 
stantly taking place ; in woollen mills the reduction commenced 
some time since, and is continuing; a few days since, the master 
of a school in the neighbourhood of Rochdale said to me, that 
the great falling off in the girls’ school is not only caused by the 
distress, but by the changes of machinery in the woollen mills, 
in consequence of which a reduction of 70 short-timers had 
taken place.”* 

' “ Rep. Insp. Fact. 31st Oct., 1863,” pp. 108, 109, 

» L c., p- 109. The rapid improvement of machinery, during the crisis, allowed the 
Fnglish manuracturers, immediately after the termination of the American civil war, 
and almost in no time, to glut the markets of the world again. Cloth, during the 
last six months of 1866, was almost unsaleable. Thereupon began the consignment 
of goods to India and China, thus naturally making the glut mom intense. At the 
beginning of 1867 the manufacturers resorted to their usual way out of the difficulty, 
viz., reducing wages 5 per cent. The workj^ople resisted and said that the only 
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The following table 

shows the total result of the 

mechanical 

improvements in the 

English 

cotton industry 

due to the 

American Civil War. 

NUMBER OF 

FACTORIES. 



1S5S 

1S61 

i 86 S 

f^ngland and Wales 

2,046 

^>715 

2,405 

Scotland 

15a 

163 

131 

Ireland 

12 

9 

13 

United Kingdom ... 

2,ZIO 

2,887 

2,549 

NUMBER OF POWER-LOOMS. 



1858 

t 86 i 

186S 

England and Wales ... 


368,125 

344,719 

Scotland 

a 1 , 6^4 

30,1 ro 

31,864 

Ireland 


i» 7 S 7 

2,746 

United Kingdom ... 

^98,847 

399,992 

379.329 

NUMBER OF 

SPINDLES. 



IS 58 

i 86 r 

186S 

England and Wales ... 

25,818,576 

28,352.152 

30,478,228 

Scotland 

2,041,129 

i» 9 i 5 » 39 S 

*,397,546 

Ireland 

150,512 

1197944 

124,240 

United Kingdom ... 

28,010,217 

30 , 3 S 7 > 4-94 

32,000,014 

NUMBER 

OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 



1858 

1861 

1868 

England and Wales 

341,170 

407,598 

3577O52 

Scotland 

34,698 

41.237 

39,809 

Ireland 

3 i 34 S 

a ,734 

4,203 

United Kingdom ... 

379,213 

451.569 

401,064 


Hence, between i86i and 1868, 338 cotton factories disap- 
peared, in other words more productive machinery on a larger 
scale was concentrated in the hands of a smaller number of 
capitalists. Xhe number of power-looms decreased by 20,663 ; 
but since their product increased in the same period, an im- 
proved loom must have yielded more than an old one. Lastly 
the number of spindles increased by 1,612,541, while the 
number of operatives decreased by 50,505. The “ temporary” 
misery, inflicted on the workpeople by the cotton-crisis, was 
heightened, and from being temporary made permanent, by the 
rapid and persistent progress of machinery. 

remedy was to work short time, 4 days a-weekj and their theory was the correct 
one. After holding out for some time, the self-elected captains of industry had to 
make up their minds to short time, with reduced wages in some places and in others 
without. 
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improvements in machinery are gradual.*’ “ It ” (improve- 
ment in machinery) “ is said to lower the rate of earnings ol^ 
adults by displacing a portion of them, and thus rendering their 
number superabundant as compared with the demand for their 
labour. It certainly augments the demand for the labour of 
children and increases the rate of their wages.” On the 
other hand, this same dispenser of consolation defends the 
lowness of the children’s wages on the ground that it pre- 
vents parents from sending their children at too early an age 
into the factory. The whole of his book is a vindication of a 
working day of unrestricted length; that Parliament should 
forbid children of 13 years to be exhausted by working 12 
hours a day, reminds his liberal soul of the darkest days of the 
middle ages. This does not prevent him from calling upon 
the factory operatives to thank Providence, who by means of 
machinery has given them the leisure to think of their 
” immortal interests.”* 

SECTION 6.— THE THEORY OF COMPENSATION AS REGARDS 
THE WORKPEOPLE DISPLACED BY MACHINERY. 

James Mill, MacCulloch, Torrens, Senior, John Stuart Mill, 
and a whole series besides, of bourgeois political economists, 
insist that all machinery that displaces workmen, simul- 
taneously and necessarily sets free an amount of capital 
adequate to employ the same identical workmen.® 

Suppose a capitalist to employ 100 workmen, at ;(^30 a year 
each, in a carpet factory. The variable capital annually 
laid out amounts, therefore, to ,^3000. Suppose, also, that he 
discharges 50 of his workmen, and employs the remaining 50 
with machinery that costs him ^^1500. To simplify matters, 
we take no account of buildings, coal, &c. Further suppose 
that the raw material annually consumed costs ,^3000, both 
before and after the change.3 Is any capital set free by this 

» Uie, 1 . c. pp. 368, 7, 370, ago, 3ZI, 281, 370, 475. 

3 Ricardo originally was also of this opinion, but afterwards expressly disclaimed 
it, with the scientific impartiality and love of truth characteristic of him. See L c. 
ch. xxxi, " On Machinery.’* 

3 Nota hem. My illustration is entirely on the lines of those given by the abow 
named economists. 
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metamorphosis? Before the change, the total sum of ,^6000 
consisted half of constant, and half of variable capital. After 
the change it consists of ,^4500 constant ^£3000 raw material 
and 500 machinery), and 1 500 variable capital. The vari- 
able capital, instead of being one half, is only one quarter, of the 
total capital. Instead of being set free, a part of the capital 
is here locked up in such a way as to cease to be exchanged 
against labour-power : variable has been changed into constant 
capital. Other things remaining unchanged, the capital of 
;^6ooo, can, in future, employ no more than 50 men. With 
each improvement in the machinery, it will employ fewer. If 
the newly introduced machinery had cost less than did the 
labour-power and implements displaced by it, if, for instance, 
instead of costing i^i^oo, it had cost only ,^1000, a variable 
capital of ,^1000 would have been converted into constant 
capital, and locked up; and a capital of ;^500 would have been 
set free. The latter sum, supposing wages unchanged, would 
form a fund suflBcient to employ about 16 out of the 50 men 
discharged; nay, less than 16, for, in order to be employed as 
capital, a part of this ^^500 must now become constant capital, 
thus leaving only the remainder to be laid out in labour- 
power. 

But, suppose, besides, that the making of the new 
machinery affords employment to a greater number of 
mechanics, can that be called compensation to the carpet 
makers, thrown on the streets? At the best, its construction 
employs fewer men than its employment displaces. The sum 
of_;^i5oo that formerly represented the wages of the discharged 
carpet-makets, now represents in the shape of machinery: ^i) 
the value of the means of production used in the construction 
of that machinery, (2,) the wages of the mechanics employed in 
its construction, and (3) the surplus-value falling to the share 
of their “ master.” Further, the machinery need not be re- 
newed tiU it is worn out. tience, in order to keep the in- 
creased number of mechanics in constant employment, one 
carpet manufacturer after another must displace workmen by 
machines. 

As a matter of fact, the apologists do not mean this sort of 
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attracts each year a new stream of men, who furnish a con- 
tingent from which to fill up vacancies, and to draw a supplv 
for expansion. So soon as machinery sets free a part of the 
workmen employed in a given branch of industry, the reserve 
men are also diverted into new channels of employment, and 
become absorbed in other branches; meanwhile the original 
victims, during the period of transition, for the most part 
starve and perish. 

It is an undoubted fact that machinery, as such, is not re- 
sponsible for “ setting free ’* the workman from the means of 
subsistence. It cheapens and increases production in that 
branch which it seizes on, and at first makes no change in the 
mass of the means of subsistence produced in other branches. 
Hence, after its introduction, the society possesses as much, if 
not more, of the necessaries of life than before, for the labourers 
thrown out of work; and that quite apart from the enormous 
share of the annual produce wasted by the non-workers. And 
this is the point relied on by our apologists! The contradic- 
tions and antagonisms inseparable from the capitalist employ- 
ment of machinery, do not exist, they say, since they do not 
arise out of machinery, as such, but out of its capitalist em- 
ploj’ment! Since therefore machinery, considered alone, 
shortens the hours of labour, but, when in the service of capital, 
lengthens them; since in itself it lightens labour, but when 
employed by capital, heightens the intensity of labour; since 
in itself it is a victory of man over the forces of nature, but in 
the hands of capital, makes man the slave of those forces; 
since in itself it increases the wealth of the producers, but in 

the hands of capital, makes them paupers for all these reasons 

and others besides, says the bourgeois economist without more 
ado, it is clear as noonday that all these contradictions are a 
mere semblance of the reality, and that, as a matter of fact, 
they have neither an actual nor a theoretical existence. Thus 

available onl^* in that particular branch in which it has been acquired 3 he himself is 
a sort of machine. It dees not therefore help matters one jot, to repeat in parrot 
fashion, that things have a tendency to find their level. On lookings around us we 
cannot but see, that they are unable to find their level for a long time ; and that when 
they do find it, the lev’el is always lower than at the commencement of the process.” 
(“An Inquiry into those Principles respecting the Nature of Demand,’* Lond. 

i8zi, p, ya-J 
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he saves himself from all further puzzling of the brain, and 
w'hat is more, implicitly declares his opponent to be stupid 
enough to contend against, not the capitalistic employment of 
machinery, but machinery itself. 

No doubt he is far from denying that temporary incon- 
venience may result from the capitalist use of machinery. But 
w^here is the medal without its reverse! Any employment 
of machinery, except by capital, is to him an impossibility. 
Exploitation of the workman by the machine is therefore, with 
him, identical with exploitation of the machine by the work- 
man. Whoever, therefore, exposes the real state of things in 
the capitalistic employment of machinery, is against its em- 
ployment in any way, and is an enemy of social progress!^ 
Exactly the reasoning of the celebrated Bill Sykes. “ Gentle- 
men of the jury, no doubt the throat of this commercial 
traveller has been cut. But that is not my fault, it is the fault 
of the knife. Must we, for such a temporary inconvenience, 
abolish the use of the knife? Only consider! where would 
agriculture and trade be without the knife? Is it not as 
salutary in surgery, as it is knowing in anatomy? And in 
addition a willing help at the festive board? If you abolish 
the knife — you hurl us back into the depths of barbarism,”* 
Although machinery necessarily throws men out of work in 
those industries into which it is introduced, yet it may, not- 
withstanding this, bring about an increase of employment in 
other industries. Xhis effect, however, has nothing in common 
with the so-called theory of compensation. Since every article 
produced by a machine is cheaper than a similar article pro- 
duced by hand, we deduce the following infallible law : If the 
total quantity of the article produced by machinery, be equal 

I McCulloch, amongst others, is a past master in tins pretentious cretimsm. 
If,” he says, with the affected naivet£ of a child of 8 years, if it be advantageous, 
to develope the skill of the workman more and more, so that he is capable of produc- 
ing, with the same or with a less quantity of labour, a constantly increasing quantity 
of commodities, it must also be advantageous, that he should avail himself of the help 
of such machinery as will assist him most effectively in the attainment of this result.” 
(McCulloch: “ Princ- of Pol. Econ.,” Loud, 1830, p. 166.) 

® ** The inventor of the spinning machine has ruined India, a fact, however, that 
touches us but little.” A. Thiers: De la propnete. — Thiers here confounds the 
spinning machine with the power-loom, " a fact, however, that touches us but 
Ltuc.” 
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to the total quantity of the article previously produced by a 
handicraft or by manufacture, and now made by machinerv, 
then the total labour expended is diminished. The new labour 
spent on the instruments of labour, on the machinery, on the 
coal, and so on, must necessarily be less than the labour dis- 
placed by the use of the machinery; otherwise the product of 
the machine would be as dear, or dearer, than the product of 
the manual labour. But, as a matter of fact, the total quantity 
of the article produced by machinery with a diminished num- 
ber of workmen, instead of remaining equal to, by far exceeds 
the total quantity of the hand-made article that has been dis- 
placed. Suppose that 400,000 yards of cloth have been pro- 
duced on power-looms by fewer weavers than could weave 
100,000 yards by hand. In the quadrupled product there lies 
four times as much raw material. Hence the production of 
raw material must be quadrupled. But as regards the instru- 
ments of labour, such as buildings, coal, machinery, and so on, 
it is different; the limit up to which the additional labour 
required for their production can increase, varies with the 
difference between the quantity of the machine-made article 
and the quantity of the same article that the same number of 
workmen could make by hand. 

Hence, as the use of machinery extends in a given industry, 
the immediate effect is to increase production in the other in- 
dustries that furnish the first with means of production. How 
far employment is thereby found for an increased number of 
men, depends, given the length of the working-day and the 
intensityof labour, on the composition of the capital employed, 
f.e., on the ratio of its constant to its variable component. This 
ratio, in its turn, varies considerably with the extent to which 
machinery has already seized on, or is then seizing on, those 
trades. The number of the men condemned to work in coal 
and metal mines increased enormously owing to the progress 
of the English factory system ; but during the last few decades 
this increase of number has been less rapid, owing to the use 
of new machinery in mining.^ A new type of workman springs 

1 According to the census of x& 6 t (VoL 11 ., Lond., 1863), the number of people 
employed in coal mines in England and Wales, amounted to 246,613, of which 73,545 
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into life along with the machine, namely, its maker. We have 
I’readv learnt that machinery has possessed itself even of this 
branch of production on a scale that grows greater every day. * 
to raw material,^ there is not the least doubt that the 
rapid strides of cotton spinning, not only pushed on with 
tropical luxuriance the growth of cotton in the United States, 
and with it the African slave trade, but also made the breed- 
ing of slaves the chief business of the border slave-states. 
When, in 1790, the first census of slaves was taken in the 
United States, their number was 697,000; in 1861 it had 
nearly reached four millions. On the other hand, it is no less 
certain that the rise of the English woollen factories, together 
with the gradual conversion of arable land into sheep pasture, 
brought about the superfluity of agricultural labourers that 
led to their being driven in masses into the towns. Ireland, 
having during the last twenty years reduced its population by 
nearly one half, is at this moment undergoing the process of 
still further reducing the number of its inhabitants, so as 
exactly to suit the requirements of its landlords and of the 
English woollen manufacturers. 

When machinery is applied to any of the preliminary or 
intermediate stages through which the subject of labour has 
to pass on its way to completion, there is an increased yield 
of material in those stages, and simultaneously an increased 
demand for labour in the handicrafts or manufactures supplied 
by the produce of the machines. Spinning by machinery, for 
example, supplied yarn so cheaply and so abundantly that the 

were under, and 173,067 were over 20 years. Of those under 20, 835 were between 
5 and ro years, 30,701 between 10 and 15 years^ 42,010 between 15 and 19 years. The 
number employed in iron, copper, lead, tin, and other mines of every description, 
was 319,322. 

^ In Eng-land and Wales, in 1861, there were employed in making: machinery, 
60,807 persons, mcluding* the masters and their clerks, &c., also all agents and 
business people connected with this industry^ but excluding the makers of small 
machines, such as sewing machines, &c., as also the makers of the operative parts 
of machines, such as spindles. The total number of civil engineers amounted to 
3329- 

* Since iron is one of the most important raw materials, let me here state that, in 
1861, there were in Sngland and Wales 125,771 operative iron founders, of whom 
123,430 were males, 2341 females- Of the former 30,810 were under, and 92,620 
over 20 years. 
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hand-locm T;\'eavers were, at first, able to work full time with- 
out increased outlay. Their earnings accordingly rose.* Hence 
a flow of people into the cotton-weaving- trade, till at length 
the 800,000 weavers, called into existence by the Jenny, the 
throstle and the mule, -were overwhelmed by the power-loom. 
So also, owing to the abundance of clothing materials produced 
by machinery, the number of tailors, seamstresses and needle- 
women, went on increasing until the appearance of the sewing 
machine. 

In proportion as machinery, with the aid of a relativelv 
small number of workpeople, increases the mass of raw 
materials, intermediate products, instruments of labour, &c., 
the working-up of these raw materials and intermediate pro- 
ducts becomes split up into numberless branches; social pro- 
duction increases in diversity. The factory system carries the 
social division of labour immeasurably further than does 
manufacture, for it increases the productiveness of the in- 
dustries it seizes upon, in a far higher degree. 

The immediate result of machinery is to augment surplus- 
value and the mass of products in which surplus-value is 
embodied. And, as the substances consumed by the capitalists 
and their dependants become more plentiful, so too do these 
orders of society. Their growing wealth, and the relatively 
diminished number of workmen required to produce the neces- 
saries of life beget, simultaneously with the rise of new and 
luxurious wants, the means of satisfying those wants. A 
larger portion of the produce of society is changed into surplus 
produce, and a larger part of the surplus produce is supplied 
for consumption in a multiplicity of refined shapes. In other 
words, the production of luxuries increases.* The refined and 
varied forms of the products are also due to new relations with 
the markets of the world, relations that are created by Modern 

^ “ A family of four grown-up persons, with two children as winders, earned at the 
end of the last, and the beginning of the present century, by ten hours* daily labour. 
3^4 a week- If the work was very pressing, they could earn more .... Before 
that, they had always suffered from a deficient supply of yarn.’* (Gaskell, 1 - c., pp. 
a5-z7-) 

> F. Engels in “ l^age, &rc.,” points out the miserable condition of a large number o. 
those who work on these very articles of luxury. See also numerous instances in the 
** Reports of the Children’s Employment Commission.** 
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Industry. Not only are greater quantities of foreign articles 
of luxury exchanged for home products, but a greater mass of 
foreign raw materials, ingredients, and intermediate products, 
are used as means of production in the home industries. 
Owing to these relations with the markets of the world, the 
demand for labour increases in the carrjdng trades, which 
split up into numerous varieties.^ 

The increase of the means of production and subsistence, 
accompanied by a relative diminution in the number of 
labourers, causes an increased demand for labour in making 
canals, docks, tunnels, bridges, and so on, works that can only 
bear fruit in the far future. Entirely new branches of pro- 
duction, creating new fields of labour, are also formed, as the 
direct result either of machinery or of the genera] industrial 
changes brought about by it. But the place occupied by these 
branches in the general production is, even in the most de- 
veloped countries, far from important. The number of 
labourers that find employment in them is directly propor- 
tional to the demand, created by those industries, for the 
crudest form of manual labour. The chief industries of this 
kind are, at present, gas works, telegraphs, photography, 
steam navigation, and railways. According to the census of 
1 86 1 for England and Wales, we find in the gas industry 
(gasworks, production of mechanical apparatus, servants of 
the gas companies, &c.), 15,21 1 persons; in telegraphy, 2399; 
in photography, 2366; steam navigation, 3570; and in rail- 
ways, 70,599, of whom the unskilled “ navvies,*’ more or less 
permanently employed, and the whole administrative and 
commercial staff, make up about 2 8,000. The total number of 
persons, therefore, employed in these five new industries 
amounts to 94,145. 

Lastly, the extraordinary productiveness of modern in- 
dustry, accompanied as it is by both a more extensive and a 
more intense exploitation of labour-power in all other spheres 
of production, allows of the unproductive employment of a 
larger and larger part of the working class, and the consequent 

* In iS6i^ in Sag-land and Wales, there were 94,665 sailors in the mei chant 
s^irvice. 
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of the factory system may, at a certain stage of its develop- 
ment, be accompanied not only by a relative, but by an 
absolute decrease in the number of operatives employed. In 
the year i86o, when a special census of all the factories in the 
United Kingdom was taken by order of Parliament, the 
factories in those parts of Lancashire, Cheshire, and York- 
shire, included in the district of Mr. Baker, the factory in- 
spector, numbered 652 ; 570 of these contained 85,622 power- 
looms, 6,819,146 spindles (exclusive of doubling spindles), 
employed 27,439 horse-power (steam), and 1390 (water), and 
94,119 persons. In the year 1865, the same factories con- 
tained, looms 95,163, spindles “^,00 . had a steam-power of 
28,925 horses, and a water-power of 1445 horses, and em- 
ployed 88,913 persons. Between 18 60 and 1865, therefore, the 
increase in looms was 1 1 %, in spindles 3 and in engine- 
power 3 %, while the number of persons employed decreased 
si %•* Between 1852 and 1862, considerable extension of the 
English woollen manufacture took place, while the number of 
hands employed in it remained almost stationary, showing how 
greatly the introduction of new machines had superseded the 
labour of preceding periods. 2^ In certain cases, the increase in 
the number of hands employed is only apparent; that is, it is 
not due to the extension of the factories already established, 
but to the gradual annexation of connected trades; for in- 
stance, the increase in power-looms, and in the hands em- 
ployed by them between 1838 and 1856, was, in the cotton 
trade, simply owing to the extension of this branch of in- 
dustry; but in the other trades to the application of steam- 

* " Reports of lasp. of Fact., 31 Oct., 1865,” p. 58, sq. At the same titne> how- 
ever, means of employment for an increased number of hands was ready 'U no new 
mills with 11,625 looms, 628,756 spindles and 2695 total horse-power of steam and 
water (1. c.). 

a “ Reports, &c-, for 31 Oct., i86z,*’ p. 79. At the end of 1871, Mr. A. Redgrave, 
the factory inspector, in a lecture given at Bradford, in the New Mechanics’ Institution, 
said : ** V^at has struck me for some time past is the altered appearance of the 
woollen factories. Formerly they were filled with women and children, now machinery 
seems to do all the work. At my asking for an explanation of this from a manu- 
facturer, he gave me the following: ‘ Under the old system I employed 63 persons; 
after the introduction of improved machinery I reduced my hands to 33, and lately, 
in consequence of new and extensive alterations, I have been in a position to reduce 
chose 33 to 13.’ '* 
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power to the carpet-loom, to the ribbon-loom, and to the linen- 
"ooni, which previously had been worked by the power of 
men.* Hence the increase of the hands in these latter trades 
was merely a symptom of a diminution in the total number 
employed. Finally, we have considered this question entirely 
apart from the fact, that everywhere, except in the metal 
industries, young persons (under i 8), and women and children 
form the preponderating element in the class of factory 
hands. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the mass of hands actually dis- 
placed and virtually replaced by machinery, we can under- 
stand how the factory operatives, through the building of 
more mills and the extension of old ones in a given industry, 
may become more numerous than the manufacturing work- 
men and handicraftsmen that have been displaced. Suppose, 
for example, that in the old mode of production, a capital of 
is employed weekly, two-fifths being constant and three- 
fifths variable capital, ,^200 being laid out in means of 

production, and ;£300, say per man, in labour-power. On 
the introduction of machinery the composition of this capital 
becomes altered. AVe will suppose it to consist of four-fifths 
constant and one-fifth variable, which means that only ;^ioo is 
now laid out in labour-power. Consequently, two-thirds of 
the workmen are discharged. If now the business extends, 
and the total capital employed grows to ,^1500 under un- 
changed conditions, the number of operatives employed will 
increase to 300, just as many as before the introduction of the 
machinery. If the capital further grows to ,^2000, 400 men 
will be employed, or one-third more than under the old system. 
Their numbers have, in point of fact, increased by 100, but 
relatively, Z.^., in proportion to the total capital advanced, 
they have diminished by 800, for the ,^2000 capital would, in the 
old state of things, have employed 1200 instead of 400 men. 
Hence, a relative decrease in the number of hands is con- 
sistent with an actual increase. We assumed above that 
while the total capital increases, its composition remains the 
same, because the conditions of production remain constant. 

< See ** Beports, &c., 31 Oct., 1856,'* p. z6. 
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But we have already seen that, with every advance in the use 
ot machinery’^, the constant component of capital, that part 
which consists of machinery, raw material, &c., increases 
while the variable component, the part laid out in labour- 
power, decreases. We also know that in no other system of pro- 
duction is improvement so continuous, and the composition ot 
the capital employed so constantly changing as in the factory 
system. These changes are, however, continually interrupted 
by periods of rest, during which there is a mere quantitative 
extension of the factories on the existing technical basis. 
During such periods the operatives increase in number. Thus, 
in 1835, total number of operatives in the cotton, woollen, 
worsted, flax, and silk factories of the United Kingdom was 
only 354,684; while in 1861 the number of the power-loom 
weavers alone (of both sexes and of all ages, from eight years 
upwards), amounted to 230,654. Certainly, this growth 
appears less important when we consider that in 1838 the 
hand-loom weavers with their families still numbered 800,000,1 
not to mention those thrown out of work in Asia, and on the 
Continent of Europe. 

In the few remarks I have still to make on this point, 1 
shall refer to some actually existing relations, the existence of 
which our theoretical investigation has not yet disclosed. 

So long as, in a given branch of industry, the factory system 
extends itself at the expense of the old handicrafts or of manu- 
facture, the result is as sure as is the result of an encounter 
between an army furnished with breach-loaders, and one 
armed with bows and arrows. This first period, during 
which machinery conquers its field of action, is of decisive 
importance owing to the extraordinary profits that it helps to 
produce. These profits not only form a source of accelerated 
accumulation, but also attract into the favoured sphere of pro- 
duction a large part of the additional social capital that is 

* “ The sufferings of the hand-loom weavers were the subject of an inquiry by a 
Roy^ Commission, but although their distress was acknowledged and lamented, the 
amelioration of their condition was left, and probably necessarily so, to the chances 
and changes of time., which it may now be hoped ” [ao years later 1] “ have near^ 
obliterated those miseries, and not improbably by the present great extension of the 
power-loom.” (“ Rep. Insp. of Fact., 31 Oct., 1856,” p. ly.l 
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Deins: constantly created, and is ever on the look-out for new 
investments. The special advantages of this first period of fast 
and furious activity are felt in every branch of production 
that machinery invades. So soon, however, as the factory 
svstem has gained a certain breadth of footing and a def nite 
deg-ree of maturity, and, especially, so soon as its technical 
basis, machinery, is itself produced by machinery; so soon as 
coal mining and iron mining, the metal industries, and the 
means of transport have been revolutionised, so soon, in short, 
as the general conditions requisite for production by the 
modern industrial system have been established, this mode 
of production acquires an elasticity, a capacity for sudden 
extension by leaps and bounds that finds no hindrance except 
in the supply of raw material and in the disposal of the pro- 
duce. On the one hand, the immediate effect of machinery is 
to increase the supply of raw material in the same way, for 
example, as the cotton gin augmented the production of 
cotton. ^ On the other hand, the cheapness of the articles pro- 
duced by machinery, and the improved means of transport 
and communication furnish the weapons for conquering foreign 
markets. By ruining handicraft production in other countries, 
machinery forcibly converts them into fields for the supply of 
its raw material. In this way East India was compelled to 
produce cotton, wool, hemp, jute, and indigo for Great 
Britain.* By constantly making a part of the hands “ super- 
numerary,” modern industry, in all countries where it has 
taken root, gives a spur to emigration and to the colonization 
of foreign lands, which are thereby converted into settlements 
for growing the raw material of the mother country; just as 
Australia, for example, was converted into a colony for growing 
W00I.3 A new and international division of labour, a division 

' Other ways m which machinery aficcts the production of raw material will be 
mentioned in the third book. 

= EXPORT OF COTTON FROM INDIA. TO GREAT BRITA.IN. 

1846. — 34,5'405i43 lbs. iS6o. — ^04,141,16^ lbs. 1S65. — ^445,947,600 1 b*=. 

3 EXPORT OF WOOL FROM INDIA TO GREAT BRITAIN 
1846. — ^4,570,581 lbs. 1S60. — zo,ar4,i73 lbs. 1S65 — 20,679,111 lbs 

EXPORT Ol WOOL FROM THE CAPE TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

1846, — 2,958,457 lbs 1S60 . — i 6 j 574^345 lbs. 1S65. — 29,920,623 lbs 

EXPORT or WOOL FROM AUSTRALIA TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

1846. — 21,789,346 lbs* i860. — 59,166,6x6 lbs. 1S65. — 109^734,361 lbs. 
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puited to the requirements of the chief centres of modern 
industry springs up, and converts one part of the globe into a 
chiefly agricultural field of production, for supplying the other 
part which rejnains a chiefly industrial field. This revolution 
hangs together with radical changes in agriculture which we 
need not here further inquire into.^ 

On the motion of Mr. Gladstone, the House of Commons 
ordered, on the 17th February, 1867, a return of the tota’ 
quantities of grain, corn, and flour, of all sorts, imported into, 
and exported from, the United Kingdom, between the years 
1831 and 1866. I give below a summary of the result. The 
flour is given in quarters of corn. 


QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS AND THE YEAR iS 65 . 


An*, u iJ A-ven-je 

ZB5Z-X83S 

1&36— iSio 

184.1-184^ 

iB 1.6-1550 

Import (Qrs.) - - - 

1,096,373 

*.389*729 

2,843,865 

8*776,552 

Export ,, _ _ _ 

Excess of Import over ex- 

225,363 

* 5 ij ‘?70 

139*056 

155.461 

port . 

P0PXJLA.TION. 

871,110 

*.137*959 

2,704,809 

8,621,091 

Yearly average in each 





period - _ , - 

Averag-e quantity of corn, 
&c«, in qrs.. consumed an- 
nually per head over and 
above the home produce 

24,621,107 

1 

25.9*9*507 

1 

27,262,569 

^77797^598 

i 

consumed - _ - 

0'036 

' 0-032 

O' 099 

0-310 


* The economical development of the United States is itself a product of Euiopean, 
more especially of English modern industry. In their present form (i 856 ) the Sta‘e<i 
must still be considered a European colony, fFor 4th German edition see p. SoS. 
(iViote to reprtntf T946.)] 

OP COTTON FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

1S46. — 4 ^i> 94 - 9 f 393 lbs. 185Z. — 765^630,543 lbs. 1859- — 961,707,264 lbs. 1S60 
— i,xi5,S90,6o 3 lbs. 


EXPORT OF CORN, &C., FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GRE^T ERITMN. 


\Mieat, cwts. 
Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, „ 

Flour, „ 
Buckwheat cwts. 


1850 

. 16,20^,312 

3*669,653 
3*174*801 
388,749 

3*819*440 

1,054 


TbiSz 

41,033,503 

6,624,800 

4,426,994 

7,io5 

7,207,113 

19*571 


■ ■ 
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OUIVQUEXXIAL PERIODS, &c. — Cc'vTr^'fEO.) 



1 "r- 2 -^r 

2 “ -I* J 

1 I- 1 T ' 


:Qrs.' 

1 5 , 34 . 5.237 

10 , 912,612 

i5*==9>S7i 

, 16 . 457,340 

ETDcrt >9 " ” 1 

3 = 7*491 ' 

1 341,150 

3==’754 

1 216,218 

Etccss of I'rport O'^'er E'c- 
rort - _ - - 

1 

8*=37’7-t6 

10 , 572,462 

1 

14 * 7 = 7 * 1:17 

1 1 

16 , 241,122 

?OPir;.A.TIOV. 





Vs 2 .riy civerage an each 

= 7*5"2-923 

28.39I'5M 

29 , 351.460 

2 9S935J-1-04 

p-r-jd - - - - 1 

Average Quantity of corn, 
in Qrs-, consumed an- 
' nuallv per head o\er and 

, above the home produce 

1 cDiis-imed - - « 

1 

i 

1 

= •291 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 0-372 

1 

1 

1 

0-543 

1 

1 

0-543 


The enormous power, inherent in the factory system, of ex- 
panding by jumps, and the dependence of that system on the 
markets of the world, necessarily beget feverish production, 
followed by over-filling of the markets, whereupon contraction 
of the markets brings on crippling of production. The life of 
modern industry becomes a series of periods of moderate 
activity, prosperity, over-production, crisis and stagnation. 
The uncertainty and instability to which machinery subjects 
the employment, and consequently the conditions of existence, 
of the operatives become normal, owing to these periodic 
changes of the industrial cycle. Except in the periods of pros- 
perity, there rages between the capitalists the most furious 
combat for the share of each in the markets. This share is 
directly proportional to the cheapness of the product. Besides 
the rivalry that this struggle begets in the application 
of improved machinery for replacing labour-power, and of new 
methods of production, there also comes a time in every indus- 


Maize, cwts, 

Beze or Bige;' (a sort of Barley), cwts.,.. 
Peas, cwts. 

Ee nris , „ ... ... ... 


1850 

5 > 4737 i 6 i 

a >039 

811,620 

1,822,972 


1862 

11,694,8 

7*675 

1 , 024,722 

a» 037 »i 37 


Xotal exports . . . 


34»36 s»Soi 


74,083,3 I 
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trial cycle, when a forcible reduction of wanres beneath the 
value of labour-power, is attempted for the purpose of 
cheapening commodities. * 

A necessary condition, therefore, to the growth of the number 
of factory hands, is a proportionally much more rapid growth of 
the amount of capital invested in mills. This growth, however, 
is conditioned by the ebb and flow of the industrial cycle. It 
is, besides, constantly interrupted by the technical progress 
that at one time virtually supplies the place of new workmen, 
at another, actually displaces old ones. This qualitative change 
in mechanical industry continually discharges hands from 
the factory, or shuts its doors against the fresh stream of 
recruits, while the purely quantitative extension of the factories 
absorbs not only the men thrown out of work, but also fresh 
contingents. The workpeople are thus continually both 
repelled and attracted, hustled from pillar to post, while, at the 
same time, constant changes take place in the sex, age, and 
skill of the levies. 

The lot of the factory operatives will be best depicted by tak- 
ing a rapid survey of the course of the English cotton industry. 

* In an appeal made in July, i 855 , to the Trade Societies of Eng'land, by the shoe' 
makers of Leicester, who had been thrown on the streets by a lock-out, it is stated 
Twenty years ago the Leicester shoe trade was revolutionised by the introduction 
of riveting in the place of stitching- At that time good wages could be earned. 
Great competition was shown between the different firms as to which could turn out 
the neatest article. Shortly afterwards, however, a worse kind of competition sprang 
up, namely, that of underselling one another in the market- The injurious con- 
sequences soon manifested themselves in reductions of wages, and so sweepingly 
quick was the fall in the price of labour, that many firms now pay only one half of 
the original wages. And y-et, though wages sink lower and lower, profits appear, 
with each alteration in the scale of wages, to increase.** Even bad times are utilized 
by the manufacturers, for making exceptional profits by excessive lowering of wages, 
by a direct robbery of the labourer’s means of subsistence. One example (it has 
reference to the crisis in the Coventry silk weaving) : “From information I have received 
from manufacturers as well as workmen, there seems to be no doubt that wages have 
been reduced to a greater extent than either the competition of the foreign producers, 
or other circumstances have rendered necessary ... - the majority of weavers are 
working at a reduction of 30 to 40 per cent, in their wages. A piece of ribbon for 
making which the weaver got 6s. or 7s. five years back, now only brings them 3s. 3d- 
or 3s. 6d. ; other work is now priced at as, and as. 3d. which was formerly priced at 
4s. and 4s- 3d- The reduction in wage seems to have been carried to a greater extent 
than is necessary for increasing demand. Indeed, the reduction in the cost of weav- 
in the case of many descriptions of ribbons, has not been accompanied by any 
corresponding reduction in the selling price of the manufactured article-’* (Mr. F 
D. Longe*s Report* Ch. Emp. Com., V* Rep., 1866,’* p. 114, i.) 
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From I 770 to 1815 this trade was depressed or stagnant for 
5 rears only. During this period of 45 years the English 
manufacturers had a monopoly of machinen^ and of the markets 
of the world. From 1815 to 1821 depression; 1822 and 1823 
r'rosperitj"; 1S24 abolition of the laws against Trades’ Unions, 
great extension of factories everywhere ; 1825 crisis ; 1826 
ereat miserj’ and riots among the factory operatives; 1827 
slieht improvement; 1828 great increase in power-looms, and 
in exports; 1829 exports, especially to India, surpass all 
former years; 1830 glutted markets, great distress; 1831 to 

1833 continued depression, the monopoly of the trade with 
India and China withdrawn from the East India Company; 

1834 great increase of factories and machinery, shortness of 

hands. The new poor law furthers the migration of agricultural 
labourers into the factory districts. The country districts 
swept of children. White slave trade; 1835” great prosperity, 
contemporaneous starvation of the handloom weavers ; 1836 
great prosperity; 1837 and 1838 depression and crisis; 1839 
revival; 1840 great depression, riots, calling out of the 
military; 1841 and i 842 frightful suffering among the factory 
operatives; 1842 the manufacturers lock the hands out of 
the factories in order to enforce the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The operatives stream in thousands into the towns of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, are driven back by the military, and 
their leaders brought to trial at Lancaster; 1843 great misery; 
1844 revival; 1845 great prosperity; 1846 continued improve- 
ment at first, then reaction. Repeal of the Corn Laws ; i 847 
crisis, general reduction of wages by 10 and more per cent, 
in honour of the “ big loaf; ” 1848 continued depression; 
Manchester under military protection; 1849 revival; 1850 
prosperity; 1851 falling prices, low wages, frequent strikes; 
1852 improvement begins, strikes continue, the manu- 
facturers threaten to import foreign hands; 1853 increasing 
exports. Strike for 8 months, and great misery at Preston ; 
1854 prosperity, glutted markets; news of failures 

stream in from the United States, Canada, and the Eastern 
markets; 1856 great prosperity; 1857 crisis; 1858 improve- 
ment; 1859 great prosperity, increase in factories; i86o 

Cap\tal Q ^ 
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Zenith of the English cotton trade, the Indian, Australian, and 
other markets so glutted with goods that even in 1863 thev 
had not absorbed the whole lot; the French Treaty of Com- 
merce, enormous growth of factories and machinery; 1861 
prosperity continues for a time, reaction, the American Civil 
War, cotton famine; 1862 to 1863 complete collapse. 

The history of the cotton famine is too characteristic to dis- 
pense with dwelling upon it for a moment. From the indi- 
cations as to the condition of the markets of the world in i860 
and 1861, we see that the cotton famine came in the nick of 
time for the manufacturers, and was to some extent advan- 
tageous to them, a fact that was acknowledged in the reports 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, proclaimed in Par- 
liament by Palmerston and Derby, and confirmed by events.* 
No doubt, among the 2887 cotton mills in the United Kingdom 
in 1861, there were many of small size. According to the 
report of Mr. A. Redgrave, out of the 2109 mills included in 
his district, 392 or 19 % employed less than ten horse-power 
each; 345, or 16 employed 10 H.P., and less than 20 H.P.; 
while 1372 employed upwards of 20 H.P.* The majority of 
the small mills were weaving sheds, built during the period of 
prosperity after 1858, for the most part by speculators, of 
whom one supplied the yarn, another the machinery, a third 
the buildings, and were worked by men who had been over- 
lookers, or by other persons of small means. These small 
manufacturers mostly went to the wall. The same fate would 
have overtaken them in the commercial crisis that was staved 
off only by the cotton famine. Although they formed one- 
third of the total number of manufacturers, yet their mills 
absorbed a much smaller part of the capital invested in the 
cotton trade. As to the extent of the stoppage, it appears 
from authentic estimates, that in October 1862, 6o- 3 % of the 
spindles, and 58 % of the looms were standing. This refers to 
the cotton trade as a whole, and, of course, requires consider- 
able modification for individual districts. Only very few mills 
worked full time (60 hours a week), the remainder worked at 
intervals. Even in those few cases where full time was 

I Conf. Reports of Insp. of Fact, jtst October, 1S62, p. 30. 


a I. c., p. 19. 
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%Torked, r*nd at the customary rate of piece-vage, the weekly 
waces cf the operatives necessarily shrank, owing to good 
cott'"! being replaced by bad, Sea Island by Egyptian (in line 
spinning mills), American and Egyptian by Surat, and pure 
cotton by mixings of waste and Surat. The shorter fibre of 
the Surat cotton and its dirty condition, the greater fragility 
of the thread, the substitution of all sorts of heavy ingredients 
for four in sizing the warps, all these lessened the speed of the 
machinery, or the number of the looms that could be superin- 
tended by one weaver, increased the labour caused by defects 
in the machinery, and reduced the piece-wage by reducing the 
mass of the product turned off. Where Surat cotton was used, 
the Joss to the operatives when on full time, amounted to 2,0, 
30, and more per cent. But besides this, the majority of the 
manufacturers reduced the rate of piece-wage by 5,70, and 10 
oer cent. We can therefore conceive the situation of those 
hands who were employed for only 3, 3^ or 4 days a week, or 
for only 6 hours a day. Even in 1863, after a comparative 
improvement had set in, the weekly wages of spinners and of 
weavers v.’^ere 3s. 4d., 3s. lod., 4s. 6d. and 5s. id.^ Even in 
this miserable state of things, however, the inventive spirit of 
the master never stood still, but was exercised in making 
deductions from wages. These were to some extent inflicted 
as a penalty for defects in the finished article that were really 
due to his bad cotton and to his unsuitable machinery. More- 
over, where the manufacturer owned the cottages of the work- 
people, he paid himself his rents by deducting the amount 
from these miserable wages. Mr. Redgrave tells us of self- 
acting minders (operatives who manage a pair of self-acting 
mules) “ earning at the end of a fortnight’s full work 8s. i id., 
and that from this sum was deducted the rent of the house, 
the manufacturer, however,, returning half the rent as a gift. 
The minders took away the sum of 6s. i id. In many places 
the self-acting minders ranged from 5s. to 9s. per week, and 
the weavers from 2s. to 6s. per week, during the latter part of 
1862,”* Even when working short time the rent was fre- 
quently deducted from xthe wages of the operatives.3 No 

* “ Rep. Insp. of Fact., 31st October. 1865,” PP- 4*— 45- 
“ Rep. Insp. of Fact., 3tst Occobei^ 1863.” 3 1. c., p jr. 
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wonder that in some parts of Lancashire a kind of famine 
fever broke out. But more characteristic than all this, was 
the revolution that took place in the process of production at 
the expense of the workpeople. Experimenta in corpore vili, 
like those of anatomists on frogs, were formally made, “ Al- 
though,** says Mr. Redgrave, “ I have given the actual earnings 
of the operatives in the several mills, it does not follow that 
they earn the same amount week by week. The operatives 
are subject to great fluctuation from the constant experi- 
mentalizing of the manufacturers .... the earnings of the 
operatives rise and fall with the quality of the cotton mixings: 
sometimes they have been within 15 per cent, of former 
earnings, and then, in a week or two, they have fallen off from 
50 to 60 per cent.*’^ These experiments were not made solelv 
at the expense of the workman’s means of subsistence. His 
five senses also had to pay the penalty. “ The people who are 
employed in making up Surat cotton complain very much. 
They inform me, on opening the bales of cotton there is an 
intolerable smell, which causes sickness .... In the mixing, 
scribbling and carding rooms, the dust and dirt which are 
disengaged, irritate the air passages, and give rise to cough 
and diihculty of breathing. A disease of the skin, no doubt 
from the irritation of the dirt contained in the Surat cotton, 
also prevails . . . The fibre being so short, a great amount of 
size, both animal and vegetable, is used .... Bronchitis is 
more prevalent owing to the dust. Inflammatory sore throat 
is common, from the same cause. Sickness and dyspepsia are 
produced by the frequent breaking of the weft, when the 
weaver sucks the weft through the eye of the shuttle.” On 
the other hand, the substitutes for flour were a Fortunatus’ 
purse to the manufacturers, by increasing the weight of the 
yarn. They caused “15 lbs. of raw material to weigh 26 lbs. 
after it was woven.”* In the Report of Inspectors of Factories 
for 30th April, i 864, we read as follows: “ The trade is avail- 
ing itself of this resource at present to an extent which is 
even discreditable. I have heard 011 good authority of a cloth 
weighing 8 lbs. which was made of lbs. cotton and 2| lbs. 

* 1 . C., pp. 50—51. » 1 . c., pp. 62—63 
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size: and of another cloth weighing 5;^ lbs., of which 2 lbs. 
w'as size. These were ordinary export shirtings, In cloths of 
other descriptions, as much as 50 per cent, size is sometimes 
added; so that a manufacturer may, and does truly boast, that 
he is getting rich by selling cloth for less money per pound 
than he paid for the mere yarn of which they are composed.”* 
But the workpeople had to suffer, not only from the experi- 
ments of the manufacturers inside the mills, and of the muni- 
cipalities outside, not only from reduced wages and absence of 
work, from want and from charity, and from the eulogistic 
speeches of lords and commons. “ Unfortunate females who, 
in consequence of the cotton famine, were at its commence- 
ment thrown out of employment, and have thereby become 
outcasts of society; and now, though trade has revived, and 
work is plentiful, continue members of that unfortunate class, 
and are likely to continue so. There are also in the borough 
more youthful prostitutes than I have known for the last 25 
years.”- 

We find then, in the first 45 years of the English cotton 
trade, from 1 770 to 1815, only 5 years of crisis and stagnation; 
but this was the period of monopoly. The second period from 
1815 to 1863 counts, during its 48 years, only 20 years of 
revival and prosperity against 28 of depression and stagnation. 
Between 1815 and 1830 the competition with the continent of 
Europe and with the United States sets in. After 1833, the 
extension of the Asiatic markets is enforced by “ destruction of 
the human race ” (the wholesale extinction of Indian handloom 
weavers). Atter the repeal of the Corn Laws, from 1846 to 1863, 
there are 8 years of moderate activity and prosperity against 9 
years of depression and stagnation. The condition of the adult 
male operatives, even during the years of prosperity, may be 
judged from the note subjoined .3 

* Rep., dLc. 30th April, 1S64, p. 27. 

* From a letter of Mr. Harris, Chief Con-itable of BoHon, in Rep. of Insp. of FacL 
31st October, 1865, pp 61— 6z. 

3 In an appe^, dated 1863, of the factory operatives of Lancashire, j&c., for the 
purpose of forming a society for organised emigration, we find the following : That 
a luge emigration of factory workers is now absolutely essential to raise them from 
their present prostrate condition, few wall deny \ but to show that a continuous 
stream of emigration is at all times demanded, and, without which it is impossible 
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SECTION 8.— REVOLUTION EFFECTED IN MANUFACTURE, HANDI- 
CRAFTS, AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY BY MODERN INDUSTRY 

a. Overi/jro’W of Co-operation based on Handicraft and on the 

Di*uision of Labour • 

We have seen how machiner7 does away with co-operation 
based on handicrafts, and with manufacture based on the divi- 
sion of handicraft labour. An example of the first sort is the 
mowing-machine; it replaces co-operation between mowers. 
A striking example of the second kind, is the needle-making 
machine. According to Adam Smith, 10 men, in his day, made 
in co-operation, over 48,000 needles a-day. On the other hand, 
a single needle-machine makes 145,000 in a working day of 11 
hours. One woman or one girl superintends four such machines, 
and so produces near upon 600,000 needles in a day, and up- 
wards of 3,000,000 in a week.* A single machine, when it 
takes the place of co-operation or of manufacture, may itself 
serve as the basis of an industry of a handicraft character. 
Still, such a return to handicrafts is but a transition to the 

for them to maintain their position in ordinary times, we beg to call attention to the 
subjoined facts : — In X814 the offi.ciaI value of cotton goods exported was 7,665,278, 
whilst the real marketable value was ;^2o,o7o,8z4 In 1S58 the official value of cotton 
goods exported, wa3 ;^x8zi2ax,68z ; but the real or marketable value was only 
,^43,oox,3Z2, being a ten-fold quantity sold for little mote than double the former 
price. To produce results so dJsadvantageous to the country generally, emd to the 
factory workers in particular, several causes have co-operated, which, had circum- 
stances permitted, we should have brought more prominently under your notice; 
suffice It for the present to say that the most obvious one is the constant redundancy 
of labour, without which a trade so ruinous in its effects never could have been earned 
on, and which requires a constantly extending market to save it from annihilation. 
Our cotton mills may be brought to a stand by the periodical stagnations of trade, 
which, under present arrangements, are as inevitable as death itself; but the human 
mind is constantly at work, and although we believe we are under the mark in stating 
that six millions of persons have left these shores during the last 25 years, yet, from 
the natural increase of population, and the displacement of labour to cheapen pro- 
duction, a large percentage of the male adults in the most prosperous times find it 
impossible to obtain work in factories on any conditions whatever.” (“ Reports of 
Insp. of Pact., 30th April, x8^3,” pp. 51— 5a.) We shall, in a later chapter, see how our 
friends, the manufacturers, endeavoured, during the catastrophe in the cotton trade, 
to prevent by every means, including State interference, the i migration of the 
operatives. 

I ** Ch. Empl. Comm. IV Report, 1864,” p. xo8, n. 447. 
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factory system, which, as a rule, makes its appearance so soon 
as the human muscles are replaced, for the purpose of driving 
the machines, by a mechanical motive power, such as steam or 
water. Here and there, but in any case only for a time, an 
industry may be carried on, on a small scale, by means of 
mechanical power. This is effected by hiring steam power, as 
is done in some of the Birmingham trades, or by the use of 
small caloric-engines, as in some branches of weaving.^ In the 
Coventry silk weaving industry the experiment of “ cottage 
factories ” was tried. In the centre of a square surrounded by 
rows of cottages, an engine-house was built and the engine 
connected by shafts with the looms in the cottages. In all 
cases the power was hired at so much per loom. The rent 
was payable W’eekly, whether the looms worked or not. Each 
cottage held from 2, to 6 looms ; some belonged to the weaver, 
some were bought on credit, some were hired. The struggle 
between these cottage factories and the factory proper, lasted 
over 12 years. It ended with the complete ruin of the 300 
cottage-factories.* Wherever the nature of the process did not 
involve production on a large scale, the new industries that 
have sprung up in the last decades, such as envelope mak- 
ing, steel-pen making, &c., have, as a general rule, first passed 
through the handicraft stage, and then the manufacturing 
stage, as short phases of transition to the factory stage. The 
transition is very difficult in those cases where the production 
of the article by manufacture consists, not of a series of 
graduated processes, but of a great number of disconnected ones. 
This circumstance formed a great hindrance to the establish- 
ment of steel-pen factories. Nevertheless, about 1 5 years ago, 
a machine was invented that automatically performed 6 separ- 
ate operations at once. The first steel-pens were supplied by 
the handicraft system, in the year 1820, at 4s. the gross; in 
1830 they were supplied by manufacture at 8s., and to-day the 


< In llie United States the zestoration in this way, of handicraJEis based on machinery 
IS fre^fuent; and therefore, when the inevitable transition to the &ctory system shall 
cake place, the ensuing^ concentration wiU, compared with Europe and even with 
England, stride on m seven-league boots. 

* See ” Rep. of Insp. of Fact., 31st Oct., 1865,*’ p. 64. 
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factory system supplies them to the trade at from 2s. to 6d. 
the gross.’ 


b. Re-action of the Factory System on M.anujacture and 

Domestic Industmes. 

Along with the development of the factory system and ot 
the revolution in agr culture that accompanies it, production 
in all the other branches of industry not only extends, but 
alters its character. The principle, carried out in the factory 
system, of analysing the process of production into its con- 
stituent phases, and of solving the problems thus proposed by 
the application of mechanics, of chemistry, and of the whole 
range of the natural sciences, becomes the determining prin- 
ciple everywhere. Hence, machinery squeezes itself into the 
manufacturing industries first for one detail process, then for 
another. Thus the solid crystal of their organisation, based on 
the old division of labour, becomes dissolved, and makes way 
for constant changes. Independently of this, a radical change 
takes place in the composition of the collective labourer, a 
change of the persons working in combination. In contrast 
with the manufacturing period, the division of labour is thence- 
forth based, wherever possible, on the employment of women, 
of children of all ages, and of unskilled labourers, in one word, 
on cheap labour, as it is characteristically called in England. 
This is the case not only with all production on a large scale, 
whether employing machinery or not, but also with the so- 
called domestic industry, whether carried on in the houses of 
the workpeople or in small workshops. This modern so-called 
domestic industry has nothing, except the name, in common 
with the old-fashioned domestic industry, the existence of 
which presupposes independent urban handicrafts, independent 
peasant farming, and above all, a dwelling-house for the 

I GiUott elected in Birmingham the first steel-pen factory on a large scale. It 
produced, so early as 1851, over 180,000,000 of pens yearly, and consumed iso tons of 
steel. Birmingham has the monopoly of this industry in the United Kingdom, and 
at present produces thousands of millions of steel pens According to the Census of 
i86i, the number of persons employed was 1428, of whom ia6S females from 5 year* 
of age upwards 
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labourer and his family. That old-fashioned industry has 
now been converted into an outside department of the factory, 
the manufactory, or the warehouse. Besides the factory opera- 
tives, the manufacturing workmen and the handicraftsmen, 
whom it concentrates in large masses at one spot, and directly 
commands, capital also sets in motion, by means of invisible 
threads, another army; that of the workers in the domestic 
industries, who dwell in the large towns and are also scattered 
over the face of the country. An example : The shirt factory 
of Messrs. Xillie at Londonderry, which employs 1000 opera- 
tives in the factory itself, and 9000 people spread up and down 
the country and working in their own houses.* 

The exploitation of cheap and immature labour-power is 
carried out in a more shameless manner in modem Manufac- 
ture than in the factory proper. This is because the technical 
foundation of the factory system, namely, the substitution of 
machines for muscular power, and the light character of the 
labour, is almost entirely absent in Manufacture, and at the 
same time women and over-young children are subjected, in 
a most unconscionable way, to the influence of poisonous or in- 
jurious substances. This exploitation is more shameless in the 
so-called domestic industry than in manufactures, and that 
because the power of resistance in the labourers decreases with 
their dissemination; because a whole series of plundering 
parasites insinuate themselves between the employer and the 
workman ; because a domestic industry has always to compete 
either with the factory system, or with manufacturing in the 
same branch of production ; because poverty robs the workman 
of the conditions most essential to his labour, of space, light and 
ventilation ; because employment becomes more and more irre- 
gular; and, finally, because in these the last resorts of the 
masses made “ redundant by IModern Industry and Agricul- 
ture, competition for work attains its maximum. ’Economy in 
the means of production, first systematically carried out in 
the factory system, and diere, from the very beginning, co- 
incident with the most reckless squandering of labour-power, 
and robbery of the conditions normally requisite for labour — 

* Ch. £mpL Comm., II. Rep. 1864, p. LXVIII., n. 415. 
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this economy now shows its antagonistic and murderous side 
more and more in a given branch of industry, the less the social 
productive power of labour and the technical basis for a com- 
bination of processes are developed in that branch. 


€, M-odern Manufacture, 

I now proceed, by a few examples, to illustrate the principles 
laid down above. As a matter of fact, the reader is already 
familiar with numerous instances given in the chapter on the 
working dav. In the hardware manufactures of Birmingham 
and the neighbourhood, there are employed, mostly in very 
heavy work, 30,000 children and young persons, besides 10,000 
women. There they are to be seen in the unwholesome brass- 
foundries, button factories, enamelling, galvanizing, and 
lackering works. ^ Owing to the excessive labour of their 
work-people, both adult and non-adult, certain London houses 
where newspapers and books are printed, have got the ill- 
omened name of “ slaughter-houses.’*® Similar exesses are prac- 
tised in bookbinding, where the victims are chiefly women, 
girls, and children ; young persons have to do heavy work in 
rope-walks and night-work in salt mines, candle manufactories, 
and chemical works; young people are worked to death at turn- 
ing the looms in silk weaving, when it is not carried on by 
machineryr.s One of the most shameful, the most dirty, and 
the worst paid kinds of labour, and one on which women and 
young girls, are by preference employed, is the sorting of rags. 
It is well known that Great Britain, apart from its own im- 
mense store of rags, is the emporium for the rag trade of the 
whole world, 'They flow in from Japan, from the most remote 
States of South America, and from the Canary Islands. But 
the chief sources of their supply are Germany, France, Russia, 
Italy, Egypt, Turkey, Belgium, and Holland. They are used 
for manure, for making bed-flocks, for shoddy, and they 

» And now torsooth children are employed at file-cutting in Sheffield, 

® Ch- EmpL Comm. V. Rep. 1866, p. 3, n. Z4, p. 6, n. 55, 56, p. 7, n. 59, 60- 
3 L. c. pp. it4, 1 1 5, n. 6, 7. The commissioner justly remarks that though as a 
rule machines take the place of men, here literally young persons replace tnachines. 
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=er\’e as the raw material of paper. The rag-sorters are the 
.nedium for the spread of small-pox and other infectious 
diseases, and they themselves are the first victims. ^ A classical 
example of over-work, of hard and inappropriate labour, and 
of its brutalising effects on the workman from his childhood 
upwards, is afforded not only by coal-mining and miners 
generally, but also by tile and brick making, in which industry 
die recently invented machinery is, in England, used only here 
and there. Between 2 vlay and September the work lasts from 
5 in the morning till 8 in the evening, and where the drying 
is done in the open air, it often lasts from 4 in the morning till 
9 in the evening. Work from 5 in the morning till 7 in the 
evening is considered “ reduced ** and “ moderate.** Both boys 
and girls of 6 and even of 4 years of age are employed. They 
work for the same number of hours, often longer, than the 
adults. The work is hard and the summer heat increases the 
exhaustion. In a certain tile field at Mosley, e.g,^ a young 
woman, 24 years of age, was in the habit of making 2000 tiles 
a day, with the assistance of 2 little girls, who carried the clay 
for her, and stacked the tiles. These girls carried daily 10 tons 
up the slippery sides of the clay pits, from a depth of 30 feet, 
and then for a distance of 210 feet. “ It is impossible for a 
child to pass through the purgatory of a tile-field without great 
moral degradation . . . the low language, which they are 
accustomed to hear from their tenderest years, the filthy, in- 
decent and shameless habits, amidst which, unknowing, and 
half wild, they grow up, make them in after life lawless, 
abandoned, dissolute A frightful source of demora- 

lization is the mode of living. Each moulder, who is always a 
skilled labourer, and the chief of a group, supplies his 7 sub- 
ordinates with board and lodging in his cottage. Whether 
members of his family or not, the men, boys, and girls all sleep 
in the cottage, which contains generally two, exceptionally 3 
rooms, all on the ground floor, and badly ventilated. These 
people are so exhausted after the day*s hard work, that neither 
the rules of health, of cleanliness, nor of decency are in the 

^ See the Report on the ra^ trade, and numerous details in Public Health, VIll. 
Rep. Lond. zS66, app. pp. 196, aoS. 
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least observed. Many of these cottages are models of untidi- 
ness, dirt, and dust. . . . The greatest evil of the system that 
employs young girls on this sort of work, consists in this, that, 
as a rule, it chains them fast from childhood for the whole of 
their after-life to the most abandoned rabble. They become 
rough, foul-mouthed boys, before Nature has taught them that 
they are women. Clothed in a few dirty rags, the legs naked 
far above the knees, hair and face besmeared with dirt, they 
learn to treat all feelings of decency and of shame with con- 
tempt. During meal-times they lie at full length in the fields, 
or watch the boys bathing in a neighbouring canal. Their 
heavy day's work at length completed, they put on better 
clothes, and accompany the men to the public houses." That 
excessive insobriety is prevalent from childhood upwards 
among the whole of this class, is only natural. “ The worst is 
that the brickmakers despair of themselves. You might as 
well, said one of the better kind to a chaplain of Southallfield, 
try to raise and improve the devil as a brickie, sirl’’^ 

As to the manner in which capital effects an economy in the 
requisites of labour, in modern Manufacture (in which I in- 
clude all workshops of larger size, except factories proper), 
official and most ample material bearing on it is to be found in 
the Public Health Reports IV. (1863) and VI. (1864). The 
description of the workshops, more especially those of the 
London printers and tailors, surpass the most loathsome 
phantasies of our romance writers. The effect on the health of 
the workpeople is self-evident. Dr. Simon, the chief medical 
officer of the Privy Council and the official editor of the 
“ Public Health Reports," says : “ In my fourth Report (1863) 
I showed, how it is practically impossible for the workpeople 
to insist upon that which is their first sanitary right, viz., the 
right that, no matter what the work for which their employer 
brings them together, the labour, so far as it depends upon 
him, should be freed from all avoidably unwholesome condi- 
tions. I pointed out, that while the workpeople are practically 
incapable of doing themselves this sanitary justice, they are 

* Ch. £mpl. Comm. V. Rep.* i 856 , xvi., n. g6. 97. and p. 130, n. 39} 61. See also 
III. Rep., 1864, p. 48, 56. 
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anable to obtain any eiTective support from the paid ad- 
ministrations of the sanitarj' police. . . . The life of mvriads 
of workmen and workwomen is now uselesslv tortured and 
shortened by the never-ending physical suffering that their 
mere occupation begets. In illustration of the way in which 
the workrooms influence the state of health. Dr. Simon gives 
the following table of mortality.* 
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d. Modern Domestic Industry. 

I now come to the so-called domestic industry. In order to 
get an idea of the horrors of this sphere, in which capital con- 
ducts its exploitation in the background of modern mechanical 
industry, one must go to the apparently quite idyllic trade of 
nail-making, 3 carried on in a few remote villages of England. 
In this place, however, it will be enough to give a few examples 
from those branches of the lace-making and straw-plaiting 

' Pubbc Health. Sixth Rep. Lond. 1864^ p. 31. 

* 1 . C-, p. 30- Dr- Simon remarks that the mortality among the London tailors and 
prmters between the ages of 25 and 35 is in fact much greater, because the employers 
in London obtain from the country a great number of young people up to 30 years of 
age, as “ apprentices ** and “ improvers,*’ who come for the purpose of being perfected 
m their trade. 'These figure in the census as Londoners, they swell out the number 
of heads on which the London death-rate is calculated, without adding proportionally 
CO the number of deaths in that place. The greater part of them in fact return to the 
country, and especially in cases of severe illness. (1. c.) 

3 I allude here to hammered nails, as distinguished from nails cut out and made by 
machinery. See Child- Empl. Comm., Third Rep., p. xi, p. xix. n. 135—130, p. 53, n 
II, p. 1 14, n. 487, p- 137, n- 674. 
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ndustries that are not yet carried on by the aid of machinery 
and that as yet do not compete with branches carried on m 
factories or in manufactories. 

Of the 1 50,000 persons employed in England in the produc- 
tion of lace, about 10,000 fall under the authority of the 
Factory Act, 1861. Almost the whole of the remaining 
140,000 are women, young persons, and children of both sexes 
the male sex, however, being weakly represented. The state 
of heakh of this cheap material for exploitation will be seen 
from the following table, computed by Dr. Trueman, physician 
to the Nottingham General Dispensary. Out of 686 
female patients who were lace makers, most of them between 
the ages of 17 and 24, the number of consumptive ones were. 

1852. — I in 45. 1855. — I in 18. 1858. — I in 15. 

1853. — I in 28. 1856. — I in 15. 1859. — I in 9. 

1854. — I in 17. 1857. — I in 13. i860. — I in 8. 

1861. — I in 8.1 

This progress in the rate of consumption ought to suffice for 
the most optimist of progressists, and for the biggest hawker 
of lies among the Free Trade bagmen of Germany. 

The Factory Act of 1861 regulates the actual making of the 
lace, so far as it is done by machinery, and this is the rule in 
England. The branches that we are about to examine, 
solely with regard to those of the workpeople who work at 
home, and not those who work in manufactories or ware- 
houses, fall into two divisions, viz. (i), finishing; (2), mending. 
The former gives the finishing touches to the machine-made 
lace, and includes numerous sub-divisions. 

The lace finishing is done either in what are called “ Mis- 
tresses* Houses,** or by women in their own houses, with or 
without the help of their children. The women who keep the 
** Mistresses* Houses ** are themselves poor. The workroom is 
in a private house. The mistresses take orders from manufac- 
turers, or from warehousemen, and employ as many women, 
girls, and young children as the size of their rooms and the 
fluctuating demand of the business will allow. The number 

* Ch. Eznpl Comm., II Rep., p xani., n. 1S6 
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of the workwomen employed in these workrooms varies from 
20 to 40 in some, and from 10 to 20 in others. The average 
age at which the children commence work is six years, but in 
many cases it is below five. The usual working hours are 
from 8 in the morning till eight in the evening, with hours 
for meals, which are taken at irregular intervals, and often in 
the foul workrooms. When business is brisk, the labour fre- 
quently lasts from 8 or even 6 o'clock in the morning till 10, 
1 1 , or 12 o'clock at night. In English barracks the regulation 
space allotted to each soldier is 500—600 cubic feet, and in the 
military hospitals 1200 cubic feet. But in those finishing 
styes there are but 67 to 100 cubic feet to each person. At 
the same time the oxygen of the air is consumed by gas-lights. 
In order to keep the lace clean, and although the floor is tiled 
or flagged, the children are often compelled, even in winter, to 
pull off their shoes. It is not at all uncommon in Notting- 
ham to find 14 to 20 children huddled together in a small 
room, of, perhaps, not more than 12 feet square, and employed 
for 15 hours out of the 24, at work that of itself is exhausting, 
from its weariness and monotony, and is besides carried on 

under every possible unwholesome condition Even the 

very youngest children work with a strained attentio 1 and a 
rapidity that is astonishing, hardly ever giving their fingers 
rest or slowering their motion. If a question be asked them, 
they never raise their eyes from their work from fear of losing 
a single moment.” The “ long stick ” is used by the mistresses 
as a stimulant more and more as the working hours are pro- 
longed. “ The children gradually tire and become as restless 
as birds towards the end of their long detention at an occupa- 
tion that is monotonous, eye-straining, and exhausting from 
the uniformity in the posture of the body. Their work is like 
slavery.”! "When women and their children work at home, 
which now-a-days means in a hired room, often in a garret, 
the state of things is, if possible, still worse. This sort of 
work is given out within a circle of 80 miles radius from Not- 
tingham. On leaving the warehouses at 9 or 10 o'clock at 
night, the children are often given a bundle of lace to take 

*■ Ch. £mp Comtn., II. Rep., 1864, pp. tuc , zx , xxi. 
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home with them and finish. The Pharisee of a capitalist 
represented by one of his servants, accompanies this action, of 
course, with the unctuous phrase; “ That’s for mother,” yet he 
knows well enough that the poor children must sit up and help.i 
Pillow lace making is chiefly carried on in England in two 
agricultural districts; one, the Honiton lace district, exten din g 
from 20 to 30 miles along the south coast of Devonshire, and 
including a few places in North Devon ; the other comprising a 
great part of the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and North- 
ampton, and also the adjoining portions of Oxfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire. The cottages of the agricultural labourers 
are the places where the work is usually carried on. Many 
manufacturers employ upwards of 3000 of these lace makers, 
who are chiefly children and young persons of the female sex 
exclusively. The state of things described as incidental to 
lace finishing is here repeated, save that instead of the “ mis- 
tresses’ houses,” we find what are called “ lace schools,” kept 
by poor women in their cottages. From their fifth year and 
often earlier, until their twelfth or fifteenth year, the children 
work in these schools; during the first year the very young 
ones work from four to eight hours, and later on, from six in 
the morning till eight and ten o’clock at night. “ The rooms 
are generally the ordinary living rooms of small cottages, the 
chimney stopped up to keep out the draughts, inmates kept 
warm by their own animal heat alone, and this frequently in 
winter. In other cases, these so-called school-rooms are like 
small store-rooms without fire-places The overcrowd- 

ing in these dens and the consequent vitiation of the air are 
often extreme. Added to this is the injurious effect of drains, 
privies, decomposing substances, and other filth usual in the 
purlieus of the smaller cottages.” With regard to space; “ In 
one lace school 18 girls and a mistress, 35 cubic feet to each 
person ; in another, where the smell was unbearable, 1 8 per- 
sons and 24^ cubic feet per head. In this industry are to be 
found employed children of 2 and years.”* 

W'here lace-making ends in the counties of Buckingham and 
Bedford, straw-plaiting begins, and extends over a large part 

« L C.3 pp. XXI.J XXYl. « J. c., pp, XXIX., XXX- 
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'‘f HerLfo'-cishire and the westerly and northerly parts of Essex. 
I'-' : ^ C I , tnere were 40,043 persons employed in straw-plaiting 
tnd straw-hat making; of these 3815 were males of all ages, 
the rest females, of ^vkom 14,913, including 7000 children, 
"-ere under 20 years of age. In the place of the lace-schools 
we find here the “ straw-plait schools.” The children com- 
mence their instruction in straw-plaiting generally in their 
4th, often between their 3rd and 4th year. E.ducation, of 
course, they get none. The children themselves call the ele- 
mentary schools, “ natural schools,” to distinguish them from 
these blood-sucking institutions, in which they are kept at 
work simply to get through the task, generally 30 yards daily, 
prescribed by their half-starved mothers. These same mothers 
often make them w'ork at home, after school is over, till 10, 1 1 , 
and 12 o’clock at night. The straw cuts their mouths, with 
which they constantly moiste-i it, and their fingers. Dr. 
Ballard gives it as the general opinion of the whole body of 
medical officers in London, that 300 cubic feet is the minimum 
space proper for each person in a bedroom or work-room. But 
in the straw'-plait schools space is more sparingly allotted than 
in the lace-schools, “ I2f^, 17 , i8|- and below 22 cubic feet 
for each person.” The smaller of these numbers, says one of 
the commissioners, Mr. White, represents less space than the 
half 01 what a child would occupy if packed in a box measuring 
3 feet in each direction. Thus do the children enjoy life till the 
age of 12 or 14. The wretched half-starved parents think of 
nothing but getting as much as possible out of their children. 
The latter, as soon as they are grown up, do not care a farthing, 
and naturally so, for their parents, and leave them. ” It is no 
wonder that ignorance and vice abound in a population so 
brought up. . . . Their morality is at the lowest ebb, ... a 
great number of the women have illegitimate children, and 
that at such an immature age that even those most con- 
versant with criminal statistics are astounded. And the 
native land of these model families is the pattern Christian 
country for Europe; so says at least Count Montalembert, cer- 
tainly a competent authority on Christianity! 

f 1. c. pp. xi. xlu 
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Wao^es in the above industries, miserable as they are /'the 
maximum wages of a child in the straw-plait schools rising in 
rare cases to 3 shillings), are reduced far below their nominal 
amount by the prevalence of the truck system everywhere, but 
especially in the lace districts.* 

e. Passage of modern I^anujacture^ and Domestic Industry int^ 
hlodern li^lechanical Industry. The hastening of this rez'o- 
Itition by the applicatloji of the Factory Acts to those 
Industries. 

The cheapening of labour-pow'er, by sheer abuse of the 
labour of women and children, by sheer robbery of every nor- 
mal condition requisite for working and living, and by the 
sheer brutality of over-work and night-work, meets at last 
with natural obstacles that cannot be overstepped. So also, 
when based on these methods, do the cheapening of com- 
modities and capitalist exploitation in general. So soon as 
this point is at last reached — and it takes many years — the 
hour has struck for the introduction of machinery, and for the 
thenceforth rapid conversion of the scattered domestic indus- 
tries and also of manufactures into factory industries. 

An example, on the most colossal scale, of this movement is 
afforded by the production of wearing apparel. This industry, 
according to the classification of the Childrens* Employment 
Commission, comprises straw-hat makers, ladies ’-hat makers, 
cap-makers, tailors, milliners and dressmakers, shirt-makers, 
corset-makers, glove-makers, shoemakers, besides many minor 
branches, such as the making of neck-ties, collars, &c. In 
1861, the number of females employed in these industries, in 
England and Wales, amounted to 586,299, of these 1 15,242 at 
the least were under 20, and 16,650 under 15 years of age. 
The number of these workwomen in the United Kingdom in 
1861, was 7 i'<^j 334 * The number of males employed in Eng- 
land and "Wales, in hat-making, shoe-making, glove-making 
and tailoring was 4379 9^9; of these 14,964 under 15 years, 
89,285 between 15 and 20, and 333,117 over 20 years. Many 

* Child. Etnpl. Cumin. I. Kep. 1S63, p. 1S5. 
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of the smaller branches are not inciuled in these hg^urcs. But 
take the ngures as they stand; we then have for England and 
Wales alone, according to the census of i86i, a total of 
1,024,277 persons, about as many as are abso’^bed by agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding. We begin to understand what be- 
comes of the immense quantities of goods conjured up by the 
ma^ic of machinery, and of the enormous masses of work- 
people, which that machinery’ sets free. 

The production of wearing apparel is carried on partly in 
manufactories in whose workrooms there is but a reproduction 
of that division of labour, the membra disjecta of which were 
found ready to hand; partly by small master-handicraftsmen; 
these, however, do not, as formerly, work for individual con- 
sumers, but for manufactories and warehouses, and to such an 
extent that often whole towns and stretches of country carry 
on certain branches, such as shoe-making, as a speciality; 
finally, on a very great scale by the so-called domestic workers, 
who form an external department of the manufactories, ware- 
houses, and even of the workshops of the smaller masters.* 

The raw material, Sz:c., is supplied by mechanical industry, 
the mass of cheap human material (taillable a merci et miseri- 
corde) is composed of the individuals “liberated” by mechanical 
industry and improved agriculture. The manufactures of this 
class owed their origin chiefly to the capitalist’s need of having 
at hand an army ready equipped to meet any increase ot 
demand.* These manufactures, nevertheless, allowed the 
scattered handicrafts and domestic industries to continue to 
exist as a broad foundation. The great production of surplus- 
value in these branches of labour, and the progressive cheapen- 
ing of their articles, were and are chiefly due to the minimum 
wages paid, no more than requisite for a miserable vegetation, 
and to the extension of working time up to the maximum en- 
durable by the human organism. It was in fact by the 

* In England millinery and dressmakings are tor the most part carried on, on the 
premises of the employer, partly by workwomen who live there, portly by women 
vmj live off the premises. 

" Mr. White, a commissioner, visited a military clothing* manufactory that employed 
icoo to 1200 persons, almost all females, and a shoe manufactory with 1300 person^, 
of these nearly one half were children and young persons. 
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cheapness of the human sweat and the human blood, ■which 
were converted into commodities, that the markets were 
constantly being extended, and continue daily to be extended; 
more especially was this the case with England’s colonial 
markets, where, besides, English tastes and habits prevail. At 
last the critical point was reached. The basis of the old 
method, sheer brutality in the exploitation of the workpeople, 
accompanied more or less by a systematic division of labour, 
no longer sufficed for the extending markets and for the still 
more rapidly extending competition of the capitalists. The 
hour struck for the advent of machinery. The decisively 
revolutionary machine, the machine which attacks in an equal 
degree the whole of the numberless branches of this sphere ot 
production, dressmaking, tailoring, shoe-making, sewing, hat- 
making, and many others, is the sewing-machine. 

Its immediate effect on the workpeople is like that of all 
machinery, which, since the rise of modern industry, has seized 
upon new branches of trade. Children of too tender an age are 
sent adrift. The wage of the machine hands rises compared 
with that of the house -workers, many of whom belong to the 
poorest of the poor. That of the better situated handicrafts- 
men, with whom the machine competes, sinks. The new ma- 
chine hands are exclusively girls and young women. With the 
help of mechanical force, they destroy the monopoly that male 
labour had of the heavier work, and they drive off from the 
lighter work numbers of old women and very young children. 
The overpowering competition crushes the weakest of the 
manual labourers. The fearful increase in death from starva- 
tion during the last lo years in London runs parallel with the 
extension of machine sewing.* The new workwomen turn the 
machines by hand and foot, or by hand alone, sometimes sitting, 
sometimes standing, according to the weight, siz-e and special 
make of the machine, and expend a great deal of labour-power. 
Their occupation is unwholesome, owing to the long hours, 
although in most cases they are not so long as under the old 

* An instance. The weekly report oi death's by the Rogistrai General dated 26th 
Fdb-, 1864, contains 5 cases of death from starvation* On the ^anit day the ‘ Timea*’ 
reports another cahe Sxk virtims of starvation in one week I 
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v-’steiTi. Wherever the sewing m?ichine locates itself in narrow 
"-J. alre.L^y over-crowded workrooms, it adJs to the unwhole- 
some :nfl jeiiL-es. “ The effect,” says Mr. I>ord, ” on entering 
low-ceiled workrooms in -which 30 to 40 machine hands are 
working is unbearable. . . . The heat, partly due to the gas 

stoves used for warming the irons, is horrible Even 

when moderate hours of -work, z.e., from 8 in the morning till 
6 in the evening, prevail in such places, yet 3 or 4 persons fall 
into a swoon regularly every day.”^ 

The revolution in the industrial methods which is the 
necessary result of the revolution in the instruments of pro- 
daction, is effected by a medley of transition forms. These 
forms V3.ry according to the extent to vrhich the sewing 
machine has become prevalent in one branch of industry or the 
other, to the time during which it has been in operation, to the 
previous condition of the workpeople, to the preponderance of 
manufacture, of handicrafts or of domestic industry, to the rent 
of the workrooms, Sec.* In dressmaking, for instance, where 
the labour for the most part was already organised, chiefly by 
simple co-operation, the sewing machine at first formed merely 
a ne-w factor in that manufacturing industry. In tailoring, 
shirtmaking, shoemaking, &c., all the forms are intermingled. 
Here the factory system proper. There middlemen receive 
the raw material from the capitalist chejy and group around 
their sewing machines, in “ chambers ” and “ garrets,” from 10 
to 50 or more workwomen. Finally, as is always the case with 
machinery when not organised into a system, and when it can 
also be used in d-warfish proportions, handicraftsmen and 
domestic workers, along with their families, or with a little 
extra labour from without, make use of their own sewing 
machines .3 The system actually prevalent in England is, that 

^ Child. Empl. Comm,, Second Rep., 1S64, p Ixvii, n 406— g, p. S4 n., 124, p. xxiii. 
o- 441^ P- n P- S4, n. 126, p. 7S, n. S5, p. 76, n. 69, p. ixxn. n. 4S3. 

2 “ Xhe rental of premises required for workrooms seems the l ement which 
ultimately determines the point; and consequently it is in the metropolis, that the 
old system of giving work out to small employers and families has been longest re- 
tained, and earliest returned to.” (1. c. p. 83, n. 123.) The concluding statement in 
his quotation refers exclusively to shoemaking. 

3 In glove-making and other industries where the condition of the woikpuopie is 
hardly distinguishable from that of paupers, this does not occur* 
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the capitalist concentrates a large number of machines on his 
premises, and then distributes the produce of those machines 
for further manipulation amongst the domestic workers.* The 
variety of the transition forms, however, does not conceal the 
tendency to conversion into the factory system proper. This 
tendency is nurtured by the very nature of the sewinc 
machine, the manifold uses of which push on the concentration" 
under one roof, and one management, of previously separated 
branches of a trade. It is also favoured by the circumstance 
that preparatory needlework, and certain other operations, are 
mosu conveniently done on the premises where the machine is 
at work; as well as by the inevitable expropriation of the hand 
sewers, and of the domestic workers who work with their own 
machines. This fate has already in part overtaken them. 
The constantly increasing amount of capital invested in sewing 
machines, 2 gives the spur to the production of, and gluts the 
markets with, machine-made articles, thereby giving the signal 
to the domestic workers for the sale of their machines. The 
overproduction of sewing machines themselves, causes their 
producers, in bad want of a sale, to let them out for so much a 
week, thus crushing by their deadly competition the small 
owners of machines.s Constant changes in the construction of 
the machines, and their ever-increasing cheapness, depreciate 
day by day the older makes, and allow of their being sold in 
great numbers, at absurd prices, to large capitalists, who alone 
can thus employ them at a profit. Finally, the substitution of 
the steam-engine for man gives in this, as in all similar revolu- 
tions, the finishing blow. At first, the use of steam power 
meets with mere technical difficulties, such as unsteadiness ii 
the machines, difficulty in controlling their speed, rapid we^r 
and tear of the lighter machines, Src., all of which are soon over- 
come by experience,4 If, on the one hand, the concentration of 

^ 1. C» p. Z, n, 122. 

^ In the wholesale boot and shoe trade of I^cicester alone, there were in 1S64, 800 
sewing machines already m use. 

3 1. c. p. 84, n. 124. 

4 Instances; The Army Clothing' Depot at Pimlico, I.ondon, the Shirt factory ot 
Tillie and Henderson at JLondonderry, and the clothe^ factory of Messrs. Tait at 
Limerick, which employ*' al^oiit 1200 hands 
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rnan" machines in large manufactories leads to the use of steam 
ro-^^er, cn the other hand, the competition of steam with 
human muscles hastens on the concentration of workpeople and 
machines in large factories. Thus England is at present ex- 
perieiicinS', not only in the colossal industry of making wearing 
arrarel, but in most of the other trades mentioned above, the 
conversion of manufacture, of handicrafts, and of domestic work 
into the factory system, after each of those forms of production, 
totally changed and disorganized under the influence of modern 
industry', has long ago reproduced, and even overdone, all the 
horrors of the factory system, without participating in any of 
the elements of social progress it contains. ^ 

This industrial revolution which takes place spontaneously, 
is artificially helped on by the extension of the Factory Acts 
to ail industries in which women, young persons and children 
are employed. The compulsory regulation of the working 
dav as regards its length, pauses, beginning and end, the sys- 
tem of relavs of children, the exclusion of all children under a 
certain age, &c., necessitate on the one hand more machinery* 
and the substitution of steam as a motive power in the place 
of muscles.s On the other hand, in order to make up for the 
loss of time, an expansion occurs of the means of production 
used in common, of the furnaces, buildings, &c. ; in one word, 
greater concentration of the means of production and a corres- 
pondingly greater concourse of workpeople. The chief objec- 
tion, repeatedly and passionately urged on behalf of each 

I Tendency to factory system ” ( 1 - c. p. Ixvii). “ The whole employment is at 
this time in a state of transition, and is undorgoing the same change os that effected 
n the lace trade, weaving, &c-” ( 1 . c. n. 405.) ” A complete re'volution ” ( 1 . c. p- 

vlvi. n, 31S). At the date of the Child. Empl- Comm, of 1S40, stocking making was 
still done by manual labour. Since 1S46 various sorts of machines have been intro- 
duced, which are now driven by steam. The total number of person^ of both sexes 
and of all ages from 3 years upwards, employed in stocking making in England, was 
in iS 6 z about 129,000. Of these only 4063 were, according to the Parliamentary 
Return of the nth February, 1S62, working under the Factory Acts- 

- Thus, e.g.f in the earthenware trade, Messrs- Cochrane, of the Britain Pottery, 
Glasgow, report; To keep up our quantity we have gone extensively into machines 
wrought by unskilled labour, and every day convinces us that we can produce a 
greater quantity than by the old method-*’ (*' R^p, of Insp. of Fact., Oct., 1S65,” 
p. 1 3-) “ The effect of the Fact. Acts is to force on the further introduction of 

machinery (1. c., p. 13-14). 

3 Thus, after the extension of the Factory Act to the potterie', great increase of 
power-jiggers in place of hand-moved jiggers. 
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manufacture threatened with the Factory Act, is in fact this, 
that in order to continue the business on the old scale a 
greater outlay of capital will be necessary. But as regards 
labour in the so-called domestic industries and the inter- 
mediate forms between them and Manufacture, so soon as 
limits are put to the working day and to the employment oi 
children, those industries go to the wall. Unlimited exploita- 
tion of cheap labour-power is the sole foundation of their 
power to compete. 

One of the essential conditions for the existence of the fac- 
tory system, especially when the length of the working day is 
fixed, is certainty in the result, /.<?., the production in a given 
time of a given quantity of commodities, or of a given useful 
effect. The statutory pauses in the working day, moreover, 
imply the assumption that periodical and sudden cessation of 
the work does no harm to the article undergoing the process ot 
production. This certainty in the result, and this possibility 
of interrupting the work are, of course, easier to be attained 
in the purely mechanical industries than in those in which 
chemical and physical processes play a part; as, for instance, 
in the earthenware trade, in bleaching, dyeing, baking, and in 
most of the metal industries. Wherever there is a working 
day without restriction as to length, wherever there is night 
work and unrestricted waste of human life, there the slightest 
obstacle presented by the nature of the work to a change for the 
better is soon looked upon as an everlasting barrier erected by 
Nature. No poison kills vermin with more certainty than the 
Factory Act removes such everlasting barriers. No one made 
a greater outcry over “ impossibilities ” than our friends 
the earthenware manufacturers. In 1864, however, they were 
brought under the Act, and within sixteen months every “ im- 
possibility ” had vanished. “ The improved method,” called 
forth by the Act, “ of making slip by pressure instead of by 
evaporation, the newly-constructed stoves for drying the ware 
in its green state, &c., are each events of great importance in 
the pottery art, and mark an advance which the preceding 
century could not rival It has even considerably re- 

duced the temperature of the stoves themselves with a consi- 
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cerable saving of fuel, and with a readier effect on the ware.’’^ 
In spite of ever)’’ prophecy, the cost price of earthenware did 
not rise, but the quantity produced did, and to such an extent 
that the export for the twelve months, ending December, 
1865, exceeded in value by ,^138,628 the average of the pre- 
ceding three years. In the manufacture of matches it was 
thought to be an indispensable requirement, that boys, even 
while bolting their dinner, should go on dipping the matches 
in melted phosphorus, the poisonous vapour from which rose 
into their faces. The Factory Act (1864) made the saving of 
time a necessity, and so forced into existe ice a dipping 
machine, the vapour from which could not come in contact 
with the workers. » So, at the present time, in those branches 
of the lace manufacture not yet subject to the Factory Act, it is 
maintained that the meal times cannot be regular owing to 
the different periods required by the various kinds of lace for 
drying, which periods vary from three minutes up to an hour 
and more. To this the Children’s Employment Commissioners 
answer: “ The circumstances of this case are precisely analo- 
gous to that of the paper-stainers, dealt with in our first 
report. Some of the principal manufacturers in the trade 
urged that in consequence of the nature of the materials used, 
and their various processes, they would be unable, without 
serious loss, to stop for meal times at any given moment. But 
it was seen from the evidence that, by due care and previous 
arrangement, the apprehended difficulty would be got over; 
and accordingly, by clause 6 of section 6 of the Factory Acts 
Extension Act, passed during this Session of Parliament, an 
interval of eighteen months is given to them from the passing 
of the Act before they are required to conform to the meal 
hours, specified by the Factory Acts. ”3 Hardly had the Act 
been passed when our friends the manufacturers found out: 
“ The inconveniences we expected to arise from the introduc- 

* “ Report of Insp. of Fact,, 31st Oct.,, 1865,” pp. 96 and 137. 

" The introduction of this and other machinery into match-making caused m one 
deparunent alone 230 young perjons to be replaced by 3z boys and girls of 14 to 17 
years of age. This saving in labour was carried still further in 1S65, by the employ- 
ment of steam-power. 

3 “ Ch. Rmpl. Comm., II. Rep. 1864," p. ix., n. 50* 

CapUiU R 
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tion of the Factory Acts into our branch of manufacture, I am 
happy to say, have not arisen. We do not find the produc- 
tion at all interfered with; in short, we produce more in the 
same time.”' It is evident that the English legislature, which 
certainly no one will venture to reproach with being over- 
dosed with genius, has been led by experience to the conclu- 
sion that a simple compulsory law is sufficient to enact away 
all the so-called impediments, opposed by the nature of the 
process, to the restriction and regulation of the working day. 
Hence, on the introduction of the Factory Act into a given 
industry, a period varying from six to eighteen months is fixed 
within which it is incumbent on the manufacturers to remove 
all technical impediments to the working of the Act. Mira- 
beau*s “ Impossible! ne me dites jamais ce bSte de mot!” is 
particularly applicable to modern technology. But though 
the Factory Acts thus artificially ripen the material elements 
necessary for the conversion of the manufacturing system into 
the factory system, yet at the same time, owing to the neces- 
sity they impose for greater outlay of capital, they hasten on 
the decline of the small masters, and the concentration of 
capital. * 

Besides the purely technical impediments that are removable 
by technical means, the irregular habits of the workpeople 
themselves obstruct the regulation of the hours of labour. 
This is especially the case where piece wage predominates, 
and where loss of time in one part of the day or week can be 
made good by subsequent overtime, or by night work, a pro- 
cess which brutalises the adult workman, and rums his wife 
and children .3 Although this absence of regularity in the 

* “ Rep. of Insp. of Fact., 31st Oct., X865,” p. az 

* But It must be borne m mind that those improvements, thoug^h earned outftiUy 
m some esitablishments, are by no means general, and are not capable of being 
brought into use m many of the old manufactories without an expenditure of capitd 
beyond the means of many of the present occupiers “ I cannot but rejoice,” vrites 
Sub-Insp. May, that notwithstanding the tempoiary disorganization which mevi 
tably follows the mtroduction of such a measure (as the Factory Act Extension Act), 
and IS, indeed, directly mdicative of the evils which it was mtended to remedy, &c.” 
(I^p. of Insp of Fact-, 31st Oct-, 1865^) 

3 With blast furnaces, for instance, ** work towards the end of the week being 
generally much increased in duration in consequence of the habit oE the men of 
idling on hdonday and occasionally during a part or the whole of 'Fuesday also * 
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expenditure of labour-power is a natural and rude reaction 
against the tedium of monotonous drudgery, it originates, also, 
to a much greater degree from anarchy in production, anarchy 
that in its turn pre-supposes unbridled exploitation of labour- 
power by the capitalist. Besides the general periodic changes 
of the industrial cycle, and the special fluctuations in the 
markets to which each industry is subject, we may also reckon 
what is called “ the season,** dependent either on the perio- 
dicity of favourable seasons of the year for navigation; or on 
fashion, and the sudden placing of large orders that have to 
be executed in the shortest possible time. The habit of giving 
such orders becomes more frequent with the extension of 
railways and telegraphs. “ The extension of the railway sys- 
tem throughout the country has tended very much to en- 
<x)urage giving short notice. Purchasers now come up from 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Edinburgh once every fortnight or 
so to the wholesale city warehouses which we supply, and 
give small orders requiring immediate execution, instead of 
buying from stock as they used to do. Years ago we were 
always able to work in the slack times, so as to meet the 
demand of the next season, but now no one can say before- 
hand what will be the demand then.*’* 

In those factories and manufactories that are not yet subject 
to the Factory Acts, the most fearful overwork prevails 
periodically during what is called the season, in consequence of 
sudden orders. In the outside department of the factory, of 
the manufactory, and of the warehouse, the so-called domestic 
workers, whose employment is at the best irregular, are en- 
tirely dependent for their raw material and their orders on the 
caprice of the capitalist, who, in this industry, is not hampered 

(Child. Einpl. Comm., III. Rep., p. yi.) “ '1^ little mzisters generally hare very 
itiegular hours. Xhey lose two or three days, and then work all night to make it 
ug. .... Xhey always employ their own children, if they have any.” c., p. 
vii.) “ Tlie want of regularity m coming to work, encouraged by the possibility and 
practice of makmg up for this by working longer hours.*’ (L c., p. xviii.) ” In Bir- 
mingham .... an enormous amount of Hin^. is lost .... idling part of the time, 
slaving the test.” (1. c., p. si.) 

* ** Child Bmpl. Comm., IV. Rep., p. xjulH.,** ** The extension of the railway sys- 
tem is said to have contributed greatly to this custom of giving sudden orders, and 
the consequent hurry, neglect of tinifts, and late hours of the workpeople.” 

(L c., p. xxxi.) 
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by any regard for depreciation of his buildings and machinery, 
and risks nothing by a stoppage of work, but the skin of the 
worker himself. Here then he sets himself systematically to 
work to form an industrial reserve force that shall be ready at a 
moment’s notice ; during one part of the year he decimates this 
force by the most inhuman toil, during the other part, he lets 
it starve for want of work. “ Xhe employers avail themselves 
of the habitual irregularity in the home-work, when any extra 
work is wanted at a push, so that the work goes on till 1 1, and 
12 p.m. or 2 a.m., or as the usual phrase is, * all hours,’ and 
that in localities where ‘ the stench is enough to knock you 
down, you go to the door, perhaps, and open it, but shudder to 
go further.* *** “ They are curious men,” said one of the 

witnesses, a shoemaker, speaking of the masters, “ they tTiinV 
it does a boy no harm to work too hard for half the year, if he 
is nearly idle for the other half-”* 

In the same way as technical impediments, so, too, those 
“ usages which have grown with the growth of trade ” were and 
still are proclaimed by interested capitalists as obstacles due to 
the nature of the work. This was a favourite cry of the 
cotton lords at the time they were first threatened with the 
Factory Acts. Although their industry more than any otho- 
depends on navigation, yet experience has given them the he. 
Since then, every pretended obstruction to business has been 
treated by the Factory inspectors as a mere sham .3 The 
thoroughly conscientious investigations of the Children’s Em- 
ployment Commission prove that the effect of the regulation 
of the hours of work, in some industries, was to spread the 
mass of labour previously employed more evenly over the 
whole year ;4 that this regulation was the first rational bridle 

* Ch. £mpl. Comm. IV. Rep. p. josxv. n. *35, 2.37. 

» Ch. £mpl. Comm. IV. Rep. p. 127. n ^6 

3 “ With lespect to the loas of trade by non-completion of shippings orders m time 
1 remember that this was the pet argument of the factory masters m 1832 and 1833 
Nothing' that can be advanced now on this subject, could have the force that it had 
then, before steam had halved all distances and established new regulations fn 
transit. It qmte fai led at that tune of proofa when put to the teat, and again it will 
certainly fail should it have to be tried.’* (Reports of Insp. of Fact., 31 Oct., iSdz, 
PP* 54 . S 5 -) 

4 Ch. BrnpL Comm. IV. Rep. p. xviii. n. xx8. 
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on the murderous, meaningless caprices of fashion,* caprices 
that consort so badly with the system of modern industry; 
that the development of ocean navigation and of the means of 
communication generally, has swept away the technical basis 
on which season-work was really supported,^ and that all other 
so-^lled unconquerable difBculties vanish before larger build- 
ings, additional machinery, increase in the number of work- 
people employed, 3 and the alterations caused by all these in the 
mode of conducting the wholesale trade.4 But for all that, 
capital never becomes reconciled to such changes — and this is 
admitted over and over again by its own representatives — ex- 
cept “ under the pressure of a General Act of Parliament ”5 
for the compulsory regulation of the hours of labour. 

SECTION 9.— THE FACTORY ACTS. SANITARY AND EDUCATION 
CLAUSES OF THE SAME. THEIR GENERAL EXTENSION IN 
ENGLAND 

Factory legislation, that first conscious and methodical re- 

< John EeUers remarked as far back as 1^99 : “ The uncertainty of fashions does 
increase necessitous poor. It has two g'zeat mischiefe in it. xst. The journeymen are 
miserable in winter for want of work, the mercers and master weavers not daring to 
lay out their stocks to keep the joume3rtnen employed before the spring comes, and 
they know what the fashion will then be: andly. In the spring the journeymen axe 
not sufficient, but the master-weavers must draw in many prentices, that they may 
supply the trade of the kingdom in a quarter or half a year, which robs the plough of 
hwds, drains the country of labourers, and in a great part stocks the city with 
beggars, and starves some in winter that are ashamed to beg.** (Essays about the 
Poor, Manufactures, &c., p. 9.) 

> Ch. Empl. Comm. V. Rep. p. xyx, n. 34. 

3 The evidence of some Bradford export-houses is as follows : “ Under these cur- 
cumstances, it seems clear that no boys need be worked longer than from 8 a.m. to 
7 or 7.30 p.m., in making up. It is merely a question of extra hands and extra out- 
lay. If some masters were not so greedy, the boys would not work latej an extra 
machine costs only ^xS or ,^18 j much of such overtime as does occur is to be referred 
to an insufficiency of appliances, and a want of space.** Ch. Empl. Comm. V. Rep. 
p. 171, n. 3x, 36, 38. 

4 1 . c. A London manufacturer, who in other respects looks upon the compulsory 
regulation of the hours of labour as a protection for the workpeople against the manu- 
facturers, and for the manufacturers themselves against the wholesale trade, states: 

“ The pressure in our business is caused by the shippers, who want, e.g., to send the 
goods by sailing vessel so as to reach their destination at a given season, and at the 
same time want to pocket the difierence in freight between a sailing vessel and a 
steamship, or who s^ct the earlier of two steamships in order to be in the foreign 
market b^oie their competitors.*' 

5 ** This could be obviated,*’ sa 3 i 9 a manufacturer, ** at the expense of an enlarge- 
ment of the works undo: the pressure of a General Act of Parliament.” 1 . c. p. x. n. 38. 
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action of society against the spontaneously developed form, of 
the process of production, is, as we have seen, just as much 
the necessary product of modern industry as cotton yarn, self- 
actors, and the electric telegraph. Before passing to the con- 
sideration of the extension of that legislation in England, we 
shall shortly notice certain clauses contained in the Factory 
Acts, and not relating to the hours of work. 

Apart from their wording, which makes it easy for the 
capitalist to evade them, the sanitary clauses are extremely 
meagre, and, in fact, limited to provisions for whitewashing the 
walls, for insuring cleanliness in some other matters, for ven- 
tilation, and for protection against dangerous machinery. In 
the third book we shall return again to the fanatical opposition 
of the masters to those clauses which imposed upon them a 
slight expenditure on appliances for protecting the limbs of 
their workpeople, an opposition that throws a fresh and glaring 
light on the free trade dogma, according to which, in a society 
with conflicting interests, each individual necessarily furthers 
the common weal by seeking nothing but his own personal 
advantage ! One example is enough. Xhe reader knows that 
during the last 20 years, the flax industry has very much ex- 
tended, and that, with that extension, the number of scutching 
mills in Ireland has increased. In 1864 there were in that 
country 1 800 of these mills. Regularly in autumn and winter 
women and “young persons,” the wives, sons, and daughters of 
the neighbouring small farmers, a class of people totally unac- 
customed to machinery, are taken from field labour to feed the 
rollers of the scutching mills with flax. Xhe accidents, both as 
regards number and kind, are wholly unexampled in the history 
of machinery. In one scutching mill, at Kildinan, near Cork, 
there occurred between 1852 and 1856, six fatal accidents and 
sixty mutilations; every one of which might have been pre- 
vented by the simplest appliances, at the cost of a few shillings. 
Dr. "W. White, the certifying surgeon for factories at Down- 
patrick, states in his official report, dated the 1 5th December, 
1 865 : “ Xhe serious accidents at the scutching mills are of the 
most fearful nature. In many cases a quarter of the body is 
tom from the trunk, and either involves death, or a future of 
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wretched incapacity and suffering. The increase of mills in 
che country' will, of course extend these dreadful results, and 
it will be a great boon if they are brought under the legislature. 

I am convinced that by proper supervision of scutching mills 
a vast sacrifice of life and limb would be averted.”* 

What could possibly show better the character of the capi- 
talist mode of production, than the necessity that exists for 
forcing upon it, by Acts of Parliament, the simplest appliances 
for maintaining cleanliness and health.^ In the potteries the 
Factory Act of 1864 ** has whitewashed and cleansed upwards 
of 2.00 workshops, after a period of abstinence from any such 
cleaning, in many cases of 20 years, and in some, entirely,” (this 
is the “ abstinence ” of the capitalist!) “in which were employed 
27,800 artisans, hitherto breathing through protracted days 
and often nights of labour, a mephitic atmosphere, and which 
rendered an otherwise comparatively innocuous occupation, 
pregnant with disease and death. The Act has improved the 
ventilation very much. At the same time, this portion of 
the Act strikingly shows that the capitalist mode of production, 
owing to its very nature, excludes all rational improvement 
beyond a certain point. It has been stated over and over 
again that the Fnglish doctors are unanimous in declaring 
that where the work is continuous, 500 cubic feet is the very 
least space that should be allowed for each person. Now, if 
the Factory Acts, owing to their compulsory provisions, in- 
directly hasten on the conversion of small workshops into 
factories, thus indirectly attacking the proprietary rights of the 
smaller capitalists, and assuring a monopoly to the great ones, 
so, if it were made obligatory to provide the proper space for 
each workman in every workshop, thousands of small employers 
would, at one fell swoop, be expropriated directly! The very 
root of the capitalist mode of production, the self-expan- 
sion of all capital, large or small, by means, of the “ free ” pur- . 
chase and consumption of labour-power, would be attacked. 
Factory legislation is therefore brought to a dead-lock before 
these 500 cubic feet of breathing space. The sanitary officers, 

^ 1. c. p. xv. n. 72 sqq. 

3 Rep. Insp. Fact., jzst October, 1865, p. £27. 
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the industrial inquiry commissioners, the factory inspectors, all 
harp, over and over again, upon the necessity for those 500 
cubic feet, and upon the impossibility of wringing them out of 
capital. Xhey thus, in fact, declare that consumption and 
other lung diseases among the workpeople are necessary con- 
ditions to the existence of capital. ^ 

Paltry as the education clauses of the Act appear on the 
whole, yet they proclaim elementary education to be an indis- 
pensable condition to the employment of children.® The suc- 
cess of those clauses proved for the first time the possibility of 
combining education and gymnasticss with manual labour, and 
consequently, of combining manual labour with education and 
gymnastics. The factory inspectors soon found out by ques- 
tioning the schoolmasters, that the factory children, although 
receiving only one half the education of the regular (hiy 
scholars, yet learnt quite as much and often more. “ This can 
be accounted for by the simple fact that, with only being at 
school for one half of the day, they are always fresh, and 
nearly always ready and willing to receive instruction. The 
system on which they work, half manual labour, and half 
school, renders each employment a rest and a relief to the 
other; consequently, both are far more congenial to the r.hilHj 

* It has been found out by experiment, that with each respiration of average m- 
tensity made by a healthy average individual, about 25 cubic mches of air axe con- 
snmed, and that about 20 respirations are made in each minute. Hence the aii 
inhaled in 24 hours by each individual is about 720,000 cubic inches, or 411$ cubic 
feet. It 18 clear, however, that air which has been once breathed, can no Irmgw 
serve for the same process until it has been purified in the great worl^hop of Nature. 
According to the experiments of Valentin smd Brunner, it appears that a healthy 
man gives off about rsoo cubic inches of carbonic acid per hour; this would give 
about 8 ounces of solid carbon thrown off from the lungs in 24 hours. “ Bvery man 
should have at least 800 cubic feet.** (Huxley.) 

> According to the English Factory Act, parents cannot send their children under 
14 years of age mto Fai^oxies under the control of the Act, unless at the tune 
they allow them to lec^ve elementary education. 'X'he manufacturer is responsible 
• for compliance with the ** Factory education is compulsory, and it is a con- 

dition of labour.” (Rep. Insp. Fact. 31st Oct., 1863, p. in.) 

3 On the very advantageous results of combining gymnastics (and drilling m tbe 
case of boys) with compulsory education for factory children and pauper scholan^ 
see the speecdi of N. Senior at the seventh euanual congress of ** 'T'he National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science,** in Report of Proceedings, &C., 
Lond. 1863,’* p. 63, 64, also the Rep. Insp. Fact., 31st Oct., 1865, p. ri8, 119, lao 
za6 sqq. 
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thfL-n would be tbe case were he kept constantly at one. It is 
quite clear that a boy who has been at school all the morning, 
cannot (in hot weather particularly) cope with one who comes 
fresh and bright from his work.”* Further information on 
this point will be found in Senior’s speech at the Social Science 
Congress at Edinburgh in 1863. He there shows, amongst 
other things, how the monotonous and uselessly long school 
hours of the children of the upper and middle classes, use- 
lessly add to the labour of the teacher, “ while he not only 
fruidessly but absolutely injuriously, wastes the time, health, 
and eneigy of the children.**^ From the Factory system 
budded, as Robert Owen has shown us in detail, the germ of 
the education of the future, an education that will, in the case 
of every child over a given age, combine productive labour 
with instruction and gymnastics, not only as one of the 
methods of adding to the efficiency of production, but as the 
only method of producing fully developed human beings. 

Modem Industry, as we have seen, sweeps away by techni- 
cal means the manufacturing division of labour, under which 
each man is bound hand and foot for life to a single detail- 
operation. At the same time, the capitalistic form of that in- 
dustry reproduces this same division of labour in a still more 
monstrous shape; in the factory proper, by converting the 
workman into a living appendage of the machine; and every- 

'■ Rep. Imp. Fact. 3xst Oct. 1865, p. ixS. A silk xnantifaccurer naively states to 
the ChiidTens* Rmploynient Commissioners : “ 1 am quite sure that the true secret 
of producing^ efiScient workpeople is to be found in uniting education and labour &om 
a period of childhood. Of course the occupation most not be too severe, nor irksome, 
or unhealthy. But of the advantage of the union I have no doubt. I wish my own 
children co^d have some work as well as play to give variety to schooling.” 

(Ch. Bmpl. Comm. V. Rep. p. Sa. n. 36.) 

* Senior, 1 . c. p. 66. How Modem Industry, when it has attained to a certain 
pitch, is capable, by the revolution it effects in the mode of production and in the 
social conditions of production, of also revolutionizing people's mindi^ is strikingly 
shown by a comparison of Senior’s speech in 1863, with his philippic against the 
Factory Act of 1833 ; or by a comparison, of the views of the congress above referred 
to, witk the fact that in certain country districts of Bngland poor parents are for- 
bidden, on pain of death by starvation, to educate their childxw. Tbu^ Mr. 

Snell reports it to be a common occurrence m Somersetshire that, when a poor per- 
son claims parish relief, he is compelled to take his dbuldren from school. Mr. 
Wollarton, die clergyman at Feltham, also tells of cases where all relief was denied 
to cotain families because they were sending their children to school !** 

CoMloi 12^ 
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where outside the Factory, partly by the sporadic use of 
machinery and machine workers, ^ partly by re-establishing the 
division of labour on a fresh basis by the general introduction 
of the labour of women and children, and of cheap unskilled 
labour. 

Xhe antagonism between the manufacturing division ot 
labour and the methods of Modern Industry makes itself 
forcibly felt. It manifests itself, amongst other ways, in the 
frightful fact that a great part of the children employed m 
modem factories and manufactures, are from their earliest 
years riveted to the most simple manipulations, and exploited 
for years, without being taught a single sort of work that 
would afterwards make them of use, even in the same manu- 
factory or factory. In the English letter press printing trade, 
for example, there existed formerly a system, corresponding to 
that in the old manufactures and handicrafts, of advancing the 
apprentices from easy to more and more difficult work. They 
went through a course of teaching till they were finished 
printers. To be able to read and write was for every one of 
them a requirement of their trade. All this was changed by 
the printing machine. It employs two sorts of labourers, one 
grown up, tenters, the other, boys mostly from 1 1 to 17 years 
of age whose sole business is either to spread the sheets of 
paper under the machine, or to take from it the printed sheets. 
They perform this weary task, in London especially, for 14, 15, 
and 1 6 hours at a stretch, during several days in the week, and 
frequently for 36 hours, with only 1 hours* rest for meals and 
sleep 1* A great part of them cannot read, and they are, as a 


t Wbexever handicraft-maclimes, driven by men* compete directly or indirectly 
with more developed machines driven by mechanical power, a great change tabes 
place with regard to the labourer who drives the machine At first the steam-engine 
replaces this labourer, aAerwards he must replace the steam-engine. Consequently 
the tension and the amount of labour-power expended become monstrous^ and 
especially so m the case of the children who are condemned to this torture. Thus 
Longe, one of the commissioners, found m Coventry and the neighbourhood boys 
of &om zo to X5 years employed m dnvmg the nbbon looms, not to mention younger 
children who had to drive smaller machines. ** It is extraordinarily fatiguing work. 
The boy is a mere substitute for steam-power.” (Ch. Empl. Comm. V. Rep. 1866, p 
1x4, n. fi.) As to the fatal consequences of ** this system of slavery,** as the offia^ 
report stylm i1^ see 1. c. p. x X4 sqq. 

* L c. p. 3, XU 34. 
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rule, utter savages and very extraordinary creatures. To 
qualify them for the work which they have to do, they require 
no intellectual training; there is little room in it for skill, and 
less for judgment; their wages, though rather high for boys, do 
not increase proportionately as they grow up, and the majority 
of them cannot look for advancement to the better paid and 
more responsible post of machine minder, because while each 
machine has but one minder, it has at least two, and often four 
boys attached to it.”^ As soon as they get too old for such 
child’s work, that is about 1 7 at the latest, they are discharged 
from the printing establishments. They become recruits of 
crime. Several attempts to procure them employment else- 
where, were rendered of no avail by their ignorance and 
brutality, and by their mental and bodily degradation. 

As with the division of labour in the interior of the 
manufacturing workshops, so it is with the division of 
labour in the interior of society. So long as handicraft 
and manufacture form the general groundwork of social 
production, the subjection of the producer to one branch 
exclusively, the breaking up of the multifariousness of his 
employment,* is a necessary step in the development. On 
that ground-work each separate branch of production acquires 
empirically the form that is technically suited to it, slowly 
perfects it, and, so soon as a given degree of maturity has 
been reached, rapidly crystallizes that form. The only thing, 
that here and there causes a change, besides new raw material 
supplied by commerce, is the gradual alteration of the instru- 
ments of labour. But their form, too, once definitely settled 
by experience, petrifies, as is proved by their being in many 
cases handed down in the same form by one generation to 

* 1- c. p- 7, n. 60. 

* ** In some parts of the Highlands of Scotland^ not many years agOg every peasant 
according to the S ta tistical JVccountj made his own shoes of leather tanned by him- 
self. h^lany a shepherd and cottar too^ with his wife and children^ appeared at 
Church in clothes which had been touched by no hands but their own^ cinfv* they 
were shorn from the sheep and sown in the flaxfield. In the preparation of these^ 
it is addedj scarcely a single article has been purchased, except the awl, needle, 
thimble, and a very few parts of the iron-work employed in the weaving. The dyes, 
too, were chiefly extracted by the women from trees, shrubs and herbs.” (Dugald 
Stewart^s Works. Hamilton's £d., VoL viii. p. 3217—328.) 
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another during thousands of years. A characteristic feature 
is, that, even down into the eighteenth century, the different 
trades were called “ mysteries *’ (mystferes)*; into their secrets 
none but those duly initiated could penetrate. Modern In- 
dustry rent the veil that concealed from men their own social 
process of production, and that turned the various, spontane- 
ously divided branches of production into so many riddles, not 
only to outsiders, but even to the initiated. The principle 
which it pursued, of resolving each process into its constituent 
movements, without any regard to their possible execution by 
the hand of man, created the new modern science of technology. 
The varied, apparently unconnected, and petrified forms of die 
industrial processes now resolved themselves into so many 
conscious and systematic applications of natural science to the 
attainment of given useful effects. Technology also discovered 
the few main fundamental forms of motion, which, despite the 
diversity of the instruments used, are necessarily taken bv 
every productive action of the human body; just as the science 
of mechanics sees in the most complicated machinery nothing 
but the continual repetition of the simple mechanical powers. 

Modern Industry never looks upon and treats the existing 
form of a process as final. The technical basis of that industry 
is therefore revolutionary, while all earlier modes of produc- 
tion were essentially conservative.* By means of machinery, 


* In the celebrated Livre des metiers ** of £tienne Boileau, we find it prescribed 
that a journeyman on being admitted among the masters had to swear ‘‘ to love his 
brethren with brotherly love, to support them in their respective trades, not wilfully 
to betray the secrets of the trade, and besides^ in the interests of all, not to recom- 
mend his own wares by calling the attention of the buyers to the defects in the articles 
made by others^** 

® The bourgeoisie cannot exist without continually revolutionizing the instru- 
ments of production, and thereby the relations of production and ail the social 
relations. Conservation, in an unaltered form, of the old modes of production was 
on the contrary the first condition of existence for all earlier industrial classes. 
Constant revolution in production, uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, 
everlasting uncertainty and agitation, distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all 
earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and 
venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all that is holy is 
profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with sober senses his real conditionf 
of life, and his relations with his kind.’* (F. Engels and Karl Marx: Manifest der 
Kommunistischen Partei. JLond. 1848, p. 5.) 
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chemical processes and other methods, it is continually causing 
changes not only in the technical basis of production, but also 
in the functions of the labourer, and in the social combinations 
of the labour-process. At the same time, it thereby also 
revolutionizes the division of labour within the society, and 
incessantly launches masses of capital and of workpeople from 
one branch of production to another. But if Modern Industry, 
by its very nature, therefore necessitates variation of labour, 
fluency of function, universal mobility of the labourer, on the 
other hand, in its capitalistic form, it reproduces the old 
division of labour with its ossified parti cularisations. We have 
seen how this absolute contradiction between the technical 
necessities of Modern Industry, and the social character in- 
herent in its capitalistic form, dispels all fixity and security 
in the situation of the labourer; how it constantly threatens, 
by taking away the instruments of labour, to snatch from his 
hands his means of subsistence, * and, by suppressing his detail- 
function, to make him superfluous. We have seen, too, how 
this antagonism vents its rage in the creation of that monstro- 
sity, an industrial reserve army, kept in misery in order to be 
always at the disposal of capital ; in the incessant human 
sacrifices from among the working class, in the most reckless 
squandering of labour-power, and in the devastation caused by 
a social anarchy which turns every economical progress into a 
social calamity. This is the negative side. But if, on the one 
hand, variation of work at present imposes itself after the 
manner of an overpowering natural law, and with the blindly 
destructive action of a natural law that meets with resis- 
tance^ at all points. Modern Industry, on the other hand, 

* “ You take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I live.** Shakespeare, 

3 A French workman, on his return from San-Francisco, writes as follows: ** I 
never could have believed, that I was capable of working at the various occupations I 
was employed on in California. 1 was firmly convinced that I was fit for nothing- 
hut letter-press printing. ... Once in the midst of this -world of adventurers, who 
change their occupation as often as they do their shirty egad, I did as the others. 
As mining did not turn out remunerative enough, I left it for the to-wn, where in 
succession I became typographer, slater, plumber, &c. In consequence of thus 
finding out that I am fit for any sort of work, I feel less of a moUusk and more of a 
man.** (A. Courbon. De Tenseignement professionnel, z&me ed. p. 50.) 
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through its catastrophes imposes the necessity of recognising, 
as a fundamental law of production, variation of work, conse- 
quently fitness of the labourer for varied work, consequendy 
the greatest possible development of his varied aptitudes. It 
becomes a question of life and death for society to adapt the 
mode of production to the normal functioning of this law. 
Modern Industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty of 
death, to replace the detail-worker of to-day, crippled by life- 
long repetition of one and the same trivial operation, and thus 
reduced to the mere fragment of a man, by the fully developed 
individual, fit for a variety of labours, ready to face any 
change of production, and to whom the different social func- 
tions he performs, are but so many modes of giving free scope 
to his own natural and acquired powers. 

One step already spontaneously taken towards effecting this 
revolution is the establishment of technical and agricultural 
schools, and of *‘6coles d’enseignement professionnel,** in which 
the children of the working-men receive some little instruction 
in technology and in the practical handling of the various 
implements of labour. Though the Factory Act, that first and 
meagre concession wrung from capital, is limited to combining 
elementary education with work in the factory, there can be 
no doubt that when the working class comes into power, as 
inevitably it must, technical instruction, both theoretical and 
practical, will take its proper place in the working-class 
schools. There is also no doubt that such revolutionary 
ferments, the final result of which is the abolition of the old 
division of labour, are diametrically opposed to the capitalistic 
form of production, and to the economic status of the labourer 
corresponding to that form. But the historical development of 
the antagonisms, immanent in a given form of production, is 
the only way in which that form of production can be dissolved 
and a new form established. “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam ” — 
this nec plus ultra of handicraft wisdom became sheer nonsense, 
from the moment the watchmaker Watt invented the steam- 
engine, the barber Arkwright, the throstle, and the working- 
ieweller, Fulton, the steamship.* 

> John Bdllers, a very phenomenon in the histoxy of political economy, saw most 
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So 'ong as Factory legislation is confined to regulating 
the labour in factories, manufactories, &c., it is regarded as a 
mere interference with the exploiting rights of capital. But 
when it comes to regulating the so-called “ home-labour,”^ it 
is immediately viewed as a direct attack on the patria potestas, 
on parental authority. The tender-hearted English Parlia- 
ment long aifected to shrink from taking this step. The force 
of facts, however, compelled it at last to acknowledge that 
modern industry, in overturning the economical foundation on 
which was based the traditional family, and the family labour 
corresponding to it, had also unloosened all traditional family 
ties. The rights of the children had to be proclaimed. The 
final report of the Ch. Empl. Comm, of 1 866 , states : “ It is un- 
happily, to a painful degree, apparent throughout the whole of 
the evidence, that against no persons do the children of both 
sexes so much require protection as against their parents.” The 
system of unlimited exploitation of childrens* labour in general 
and the so-called home-labour in particular is ” maintained only 
because the parents are able, without check or control, to 
exercise this arbitrary and mischievous power over their young 

and tender offspring Parents must not possess the 

absolute power of making their children mere ‘ machines to 
earn so much weekly wage.* .... The children and 
young persons, therefore, in all such cases may justifiably 
claim from the legislature, as a natural right, that an exemption 
should be secured to them, from what destroys prematurely 
their physical strength, and lowers them in the scale of in- 


dearly at the end of the 17th centiixy, the necessity for abolishing* the present system 
of education and division of labour, which beget hypertrophy and atrophy at the 
two opposite extremities of society. Amongst other thmgs he says this : An idle 
learnmg being little better than the learning of idleness . . . Bodily labour, it’s a 
primitive institution of God . . . L^abour being as proper for the bodies’ health as 
eating is for its living; for what pains a man saves by ease, he will find in disease. 
. . . Labour adds oyl to the lamp of life, when thinking inflames it .... A 
childish silly employ (a warning this, by presentiment, against the Basedows 
and their modem imitators) “ leaves the children’s minds silly/’ (Proposals for 
raising a coUedge of industry of all useful trades and husbandry. Lond., 1690, p. la, 
14, 18.) 

< This sort of labour goes on mostly in small workshops, as we have seen in the 
lace-making and straw-plaiting trades, and as could be shown more m detail from 
the metal trades of Shefi^ld, Birmingham, &c. 
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tellectual and moral beings.”* It was not, however, the misuse 
of parental authority that created the capitalistic exploitation 
whether direct or indirect, of children’s labour; but, on the 
contrary, it was the capitalistic mode of exploitation which, by 
sweeping away the economical basis of parental authority, made 
its exercise degenerate into a mischievous misuse of power. 
However terrible and disgusting the dissolution, under the 
capitalist system, of the old family ties may appear, neverthe- 
less, modern industry, by assigning as it does an important part 
in the process of production, outside the domestic sphere, to 
women, to young persons, and to children of both sexes, creates 
a new economical foundation for a higher form of the family and 
of the relations between the sexes. It is, of course, just as ab- 
surd to hold the Xeutonic-christian form of the family to be 
absolute and final as it would be to apply that character to the 
ancient Roman, the ancient Greek, or the Eastern forms, which 
moreover, taken together form a series in historic development. 
Moreover, it is obvious that the fact of the collective working 
group being composed of indiv duals of both sexes and all ages, 
must necessarily, under suitable conditions, become a source ot 
humane development; although in its spontaneously developed, 
brutal, capitalistic form, where the labourer exists for the pro- 
cess of production, and not the process of production for the 
labourer, that fact is a pestiferous source of corruption and 
slavery.* 

Xhe necessity for a generalization of the Factory Acts, tor 
transforming them from an exceptional law relating to 
mechanical spinning and weaving — those first creations of 
machinery — ^into a law affecting social production as a whole, 
arose, as we have seen, from the mode in which Modem 
Industry was historically developed. In the rear of that 
industry, the traditional form of manufacture, of handicraft, 
and of domestic industry, is entirely revo utionised; manufac- 
tures are constantly passing into the factory system, and handi- 
crafts into manufactures; and lastly, the spheres of handi- 

* Ch. Empi. Comm., V. Rep., p. xxv., n. 162, and II. Rep., p. xsxna.^ n. 
^85, 289, p. xxv., xxvi., n. X91. 

* labour may be as pure and as excellent as domestic ’abour, and perhap 
more so.” (Rep. Insp. Fact., 31st October, 1865, p. 127.) 
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craft and of the domestic industries become, in a, comparatively 
speaking, wonderfully short time, dens of misery in which 
capitalistic exploitation obtains free play for the wildest 
excesses. There are two circumstances that finally turn the 
scale : first, the constantly recurring experience that capital, so 
soon as it finds itself subject to legal control at one point, 
compensates itself all the more recklessly at other points 
secondly, the cry of the capitalists for equality in the conditions 
of competition, /.<?., for equal restraint on all exploitation of 
labour.- On this point let us listen to two heart-broken cries, 
^-lessrs. Cooksley of Bristol, nail and chain, &c., manufac- 
turers, spontaneously introduced the regulations of the Fac- 
tory Act into their business. “ As the old irregular system 
prevails in neighbouring works, the Messrs. Cooksley arc sub- 
ject to the disadvantage of having their boys enticed to continue 
their labour elsewhere after 6 p.m. ‘ This,’ they naturally 
say, ‘ is an unjustice and loss to us, as it exhausts a portion of the 
boy’s strength, of which we ought to have the full benefit.* ”3 
Mr. J. Simpson (paper box and bagmaker, London) states 
before the commissioners of the Ch. Empl. Comm. : “ He would 
sign any petition for it ” (legislative interference) . . . . As 
it was, he always felt restless at night, when he had closed his 
place, lest others should be working later than him, and getting 
away his orders. ”4 Summarising, the Ch. Empl. Comm, says; 
“ It would be unjust to the larger employers that their factories 
should be placed under regulation, while the hours of labour 
in the smaller places in their own branch of business were 
under no legislative restriction. And to the injustice arising 
from the unfair conditions of competition, in regard to hours, 
that would be created if the smaller places of work were 
exempt, w’ould be added the disadvantage to the larger manu- 
facturers, of finding their supply of juvenile and female labour 
drawn off to the places of work exempt from legislation. 
Further, a stimulus would be given to the multiplication of the 
smaller places of work, which are almost invariably the least 

* Rep. Insp. of Fact., 31st October, 1S65, p. 17—32. 

» Numerous instances will be found in Rep. of Insp. of Fact. 

3 Cb. Bmpl. Comm., V. Rep., p. x., n. 35. 

4 Ch. Bmpl. Comm., V. Rep., p. ix., n. 28. 
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favourable to the health, comfort, education, and general im- 
provement of the people.*** 

In its final report the Commission proposes to subject to the 
Factory Act more than 1,400,000 children, young persons, and 
women, of which number about one half are exploited in 
industries and by the so-called home-work.® It says, “ But if 
it should seem fit to Parliament to place the whole of that 
large number of children, young persons and females under 
the protective legislation above adverted to .... it cannot be 
doubted that such legislation would have a most beneficent 
effect, not only upon the young and the feeble, who are its 
more immediate objects, but upon the still larger body of adult 
workers, who would m all these employments, both directly 
and indirectly, come immediately imder its influence. It 
would enforce upon them regular and moderate hours; it 
would lead to their places of work being kept m a healthy and 
cleanly state; it would therefore husband and improve that 
store of physical strength on which their own well-being and 
that of the country so much depends ; it would save the nsing 
generation from that over-exertion at an early age whidS 
undermines their constitutions and leads to premature decay; 
finally, it would ensure them — at least up to the age of 13 — 
the opportunity of receiving the elements of education, and 
would put an end to that utter ignorance ... so faithfully 
exhibited in the Reports of our Assistant Commissioners, and 
which cannot be regarded without the deepest pain, and a pro- 
foimd sense of national degradation .* *3 

I 1. c., p. xzv , n. X65— 167. As to the advantages of lai^ scale, compared with 
small scales indnstriea, see Ch. £mpl. Comm., III. Rep , p. 13, n. 144, p. »s* ^ 
p. a6, n. xa5, p. 27, n. X40, Sec. 

* Tlie tzad^ proposed to be broug'ht under the A.ct were the following-: Laoc* 
Tnaking-j stocking^--weavmgf, straw-plaiting-, the manufactuxe of -wearmg appaxel -widi 
Its numerous subdivisions, artifici^ flo-wer-making, shoemakmg-, hat-malung, glove- 
makmg, tailoring, all metal -works, from blast furnaces down to needle-works, &c, 
paper-mills, glass-works, tobacco factories mdia-rubber works, braid-makmg (for 
-wea-Ting), hand-carpet-makmg, umbrella and parasol makmg, the manufactoie of 
spmdles and spools, letter-press prmtmg, book-bindmg, manufacture of stanonerj 
(including paper bags, cards, coloured paper, &c,), rope-makmg, manulactare of jet 
ornament^ bzick-makang-, silk manu&cture by hand, Co-ventry -weavmg, salt -wnrksb 
tallow c han dle r s, cement works, sugar refineries, biscuit-making, various mdiutne$ 
connected -with timber, and other mixed trades 

a L c. p. XXV n 169 
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Twenty-four years before, another Commission of Inquiry* 
on the labour of children had already, as Senior remarks, 
disclosed “ the most frightful picture of avarice, selfishness and 
cruelty on the part of masters and of parents, and of juvenile 
and infantile misery, degradation and destruction ever pre- 
sented. ... It may be supposed that it describes the 
horrors of a past age. But there is unhappily evidence that 
those horrors continue as intense as they were. A pamphlet 
published by Hardwicke about 2 years ago states that the 
abuses complained of in 1 842, are in full bloom at the present 
day. It is a strange proof of the general neglect of the 
morals and health of the children of the working class, that 
this report lay unnoticed for 20 years, during which the 
children * bred up without the remotest sign of comprehension 
as to what is meant by the term morals, who had neither 
knowledge, nor religion, nor natural affection,’ were allowed to 
become the parents of the present generation.”* 

The social conditions having undergone a change. Parlia- 
ment could not venture to shelve the demands of the Commis- 
sion of 1862, as it had done those of the Commission of 1840. 
Hence in 1864, when the Commission had not yet published 
more than a part of its reports, the earthenware industries 
including the potteries), makers of paper-hangings, matches, 
cartridges, and caps, and fustian cutters were made subject to 
the Acts in force in the textile industries. In the speech from 
the Throne, on 5th February, 1867, the Tory Cabinet of the 
day announced the introduction of Bills,* founded on the 
final recommendations of the Commission, which had com- 
pleted its labours in 1866. 

On the 15th August, 1867, the Factory Acts Extension 
Act, and on the 21st August, the Workshops’ Regulation Act 
received the Royal Assent; the former Act jiving reference to 
large industries, the latter to small. 

The former applies to blast-furnaces, iron and copper mills, 
foundries, machine shops, metal manufactories, gutta-percha 
works, paper mills, glass works, tobacco manufactories, letter- 
press printing (jncduding newspapers), book-binding, in short 

■ Senior, Social Science Congress 1863, pp. 55—58. 

* For 4th Geztxtaxi edition see pp. 808-809. [Ifote to reprmtf xg46.) 
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to all industriai establishments of the above kind, in which 
individuals or more are occupied simultaneously, and for not 
less than i oo days during the year. 

Xo give an idea of the extent of the sphere embraced by the 
W^orkshops* Regulation Act in its application, we cite from its 
interpretation clause, the following passages : 

“ Handicraft shall mean any manual labour exercised bv 
way of trade, or for purpose of gain in, or incidental to, the 
making any article or part of an article, or in, or incidental to, 
the altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or otherwise 
adapting for sale any article,'* 

“ PF'orkshop shall mean any room or place whatever in the 
open air or under cover, in which any handicraft is carried on 
by any child, young person, or woman, and to which and over 
which the person by whom such child, young person, or woman 
is employed, has the right of access and control.” 

” Employed shall mean occupied in any handicraft, whether 
for wages or not, under a master or under a parent as herein 
defined.” 

“ Parent shall mean parent, guardian, or person, having 
the custody of, or control over, any . . . child or young 
person.” 

Clause 7, which imposes a penalty for employment of 
children, young persons, and women, contrary to the provisions 
of the Act, subjects to fines, not only the occupier of the work- 
shop, whether parent or not, but even “ the parent of, or the 
person deriving any direct benefit from the labour of, or having 
the control over, the child, young person or woman.” 

The Factory Acts Extension Act, which affects the large 
establishments, derogates from the Factory Act by a crowd of 
vicious exceptions and cowardly compromises with the masters. 

The Workshops* Regulation Act, wretched in all its details, 
remained a dead letter in the hands of the municipal and 
local authorities who were charged with its execution. W^hen, 
in 1 8 7 1 > Parliament withdrew from them this power, in order 
to confer it on the Factory Inspectors, to whose province it 
thus added by a single stroke more than one hundred thousand 
workshops, and three hundred brickworks, care was taken at 
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the same time not to add more than eight assistants to their 
already undermanned staff. ^ 

What strikes us, then, in the English legislation of 1867, is, 
on the one hand, the necessity imposed on the parliament of 
the ruling classes, of adopting in principle measures so extra- 
ordinary, and on so great a scale, against the excesses of 
capitalistic exploitation ; and on the other hand, the hesitation, 
the repugnance, and the bad faith, with which it lent itself to 
the task of carryin i those measures into practice. 

The Inquiry Commission of 1862 also proposed a new regu- 
lation of the mining industry, an industry distinguished from 
others by the exceptional characteristic that the interests of 
landlord and capitalist there join hands. The antagonism of 
these two interests had been favourable to Factory legislation, 
while on the other hand the absence of that antagonism is 
sufficient to explain the delays and chicanery of the legislation 
on mines. 

The Inquiry Commission of 1840 had made revelations so 
terrible, so shocking, and creating such a scandal all over 
Europe, that to salve its conscience Parliament passed the 
Mining Act of 1842, in which it limited itself to forbidding 
the employment underground in mines of children under 10 
years of age and females. 

Then another Act, The Mines’ Inspecting Act of i860, pro- 
vides that mines shall be inspected by public officers 
nominated specially for that purpose, and that boys between 
the ages of i o and 1 2 years shall not be employed, unless they 
have a school certificate, or go to school for a certain number of 
hours. This Act was a complete dead letter owing to the 
ridiculously small number of inspectors, the meagreness of 
their powers, and other causes that will become apparent as 
we proceed. 

One of the most recent blue books is the “ Report on mines 
from the Select Committee on Mines, together with, &c. 

^ The “ personnel ** of this staff consisted of 2 inspectors^ a assistant inspectors and 
41 sub-inspectors. £ig;ht additional sub-inspectors were appointed in 1871. The 
total cost of administering- the Acts in £ngland^ Scotland^ and Ireland amounted for 
the year 1871—75 to no more than ?C^5,347a inclusive of the law expenses incurred by 
prosecutions of offending masters. 
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Evidence, 23rd July, 1866/' This Report is the work of a 
Parliamentary Committee selected from members of the House 
of Commons, and authorised to summon and examine witnesses 
I is a thick folio volume in which the Report itself occupies 
only five lines to this effect: that the committee has nothing 
to say, and that more witnesses must be examined! 

The mode of examining the witnesses reminds one of the 
cross-examination of witnesses in English courts of justice 
where the advocate tries, by means of impudent, unexpected, 
equivocal and involved questions, put without connexion, to 
intimidate, surprise, and confound the witness, and to give a 
forced meaning to the answers extorted from him. In this 
inquiry the members of the committee themselves are the 
cross-examiners, and among them are to be found both mine 
owners and mine exploiters ; the witnesses are mostly working 
coalminers. The whole farce is too characteristic of the spirit 
of capital, not to call for a few extracts from this Report. For 
the sake of conciseness I have classified them. I may also 
add that every question and its answer are numbered in the 
English Blue Books.* 

I. EMPLOYMENT IN MINES OF BOYS OF lO YEARS AND UP- 
WARDS. In the mines the work, inclusive of going and re- 
turning, usually lasts 14 or 15 hours, sometimes even from 3, 
4, and 5 o’clock a.m., till 5 and 6 o’clock p.m., (n. 6, 452, 83). 
The adults work in two shifts, of eight hours each; but there 
is no alteration with the boys, on account of the expense 
(n, 80, 203, 204). The younger boys are chiefly employed in 
opening and shutting the ventilating doors in the various parts 
of the mine; the older ones are employed on heavier work, in 
carrying coal, &c. (n. 122, 739, 1747). They work these long 
hours underground until their i8th or 22nd year, when they 
are put to miner’s work proper, (n. 1 6 1 .) Children and young 
persons are at present worse treated, and harder worked than 
at any previous period (n. 1663—1667). And now Hussey 
Vivian (himself an exploiter of mines) asks: “ VTould not the 
opinion of the workman depend upon the poverty of the 
workman’s family .P” IVIr. Bruce : “Do you not think it would be 
a very hard case, where a parent had been injured, or where 

* For pp. 50a— 5x1 here, cf. 4th German ediLion, p. 810. {Note to reprint^ 1946^ 
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he was s:ckly, or where a father was dead, and there was only 
a mother, to prevent a child between ic, and 14 earning is. yd. 
a day for the good of the family? . . . You must lay down 
a general rule? - . . Are you prepared to recommend 

’cgislation which would prevent the employment of children 
under 12 and 14, whatever the state of their parents might 
be?*' “Yes.” (ns. 107—110). Vivian: “Supposing that an 
enactment were passed preventing the employment of 
children under the age of 14, would it not be probable that 
.... the parents of children would seek employment for their 
children in other directions, for instance, in manufacture? ” 
“ Not generally I think,” (n. 174). Kinnaird: “ Some of the 
boys are keepers of doors ? ” “ Yes.’* “ Is there not generally 

a very great draught every time you open a door or close it? ” 
“ Yes, generally there is.” “ It sounds a very easy thing, 
but it is in fact rather a painful one? ” “ He is imprisoned 

there just the same as if he was in a cell of a gaol.” Bourgeois 
Vivian: “ Whenever a boy is furnished with a lamp cannot he 
read? ” “ Yes, he can read, if he finds himself in candles 

... I suppose he would be found fault with if he were 
discovered reading; he is there to mind his business, he has a 
duty to perform, and he has to attend to it in the first place, 
and I do not think it would be allowed down the pit.” 
(ns. 139, 141, 143, 158, 160.) 

II. EDUCATION. — The working miners want a hw for the 
compulsory education of their children, as jn factories. They 
declare the clauses of the Act of i860, wh ch require a school 
certificate to be obtained before employing boys of 10 and 12 
years of age, to be quite illusory. The examination of the 
witnesses on this subject is truly droll. “Is it (the Act) 
required more against the masters or against the parents?” 
“ It is required against both I think.” “ You cannot say 
whether it is required against one more than against the 
other? ” “ No; I can hardly answer that question.” (ns. 1 15, 

1 16.) “ Does there appear to be any desire on the part of the 

employers that the boys should have such hours a to enable 
them to go to school ? ” “ No ; the hours are never shortened 
for that purpose.” (n. 137.) Mr, Kinnaird: “ Should you say 
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that the colliers generally improve their education; have you 
any instances of men who have, since they began to work, 
greatly improved their education, or do they not rather eo 
back, and lose any advantage that they may have gained 
“ Xhey generally become worse: they do not improve; the\ 
acquire bad habits ; they get on to drinking and gambling and 
such like, and they go completely to wreck,” (n. 2n), “ Dq 

they make any attempt of the kind (for providing instruction' 
by having schools at night? ” “ Xhere are few collieries 

where night schools are held, and perhaps at those collieries a 
few boys do go to those schools; but they are so physically 
exhausted that it is to no purpose that they go there.” 
(n. 454.) “ You are then,” concludes the bourgeois, “ against 

education? ” ” Most certainly not; but,” &c. (n. 443.) “But 

are they (the employers) not compelled to demand them " 
(school certificates)? “ By law they are; but I am not aware 
that they are demanded by the employers.” ” Xhen it is your 
opinion, that this provision of the Act as to requiring certifi- 
cates, is not generally carried out in the collieries ? ” “ It is 

not carried out.” (n. 443, 444.) “ Do the men take a great 

interest in this question ” (of education)? “ Xhe majority of 
them do.” (n. 717.) ” Are they very anxious to see the law 

enforced?” “Xhe majority are,” (n. 718.) “Do you 

think that in this country any law that you pass . . . can 
really be effectual unless the population themselves assist in 
putting it into operation ? ” “ l^any a man might wish to ob- 

ject to employing a boy, but he would perhaps become marked 
by it.” (n. • jo . q ), “ Marked by whom? ” “ By his em- 
ployers.” (n. 72.1.) “ Do you think that the employers would 

find any fhult with a man who obeyed the law . . . ?” “ I be- 
lieve they would.” (n. 722.) “ Have you ever heard of any 

workman objecting to employ a boy between 10 and 12, who 
could not write or read? ” “It is not leftto men's option.” (n, 

123*) “ W^ouldyou call for the interference of Parliament? ’* 

I think that if anything effectual is to be done in the edu- 
cation of the colliers* children, it will have to be made compul- 
sory by Act of Parliament.” (n. i 634.) “ Would you lay that 

obligation upon the colliers only, of all the work people of 
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Great Britain? *’ “ I came to speak for the colliers.** 

^n. 1636*) ** should, you distinguish them (colliery boys) 

from other boys? ** “ Because I think they are an exception 

to the rule.” (n. 1638.) “In what respect?** “ In a physical 
respect.** (n. 1639.) “ Why should education be more valu- 
able to them than to other classes of lads ? ** “ I do not know 

that it is more valuable ; but through the over-exertion in mines 
there is less chance for the boys that are employed there to get 
education, either at Sunday schools, or at day schools.’* (n. 
1640.) “ It is impossible to look at a question of this sort 

absolutely by itself? ** (n. 1644.) “ Is there a sufficiency of 

schools?” “No** . . . (n. 1646). “ If the state were to 

require that every child should be sent to school, would there 
be schools for the children to go to ? ** “ No; but I think if the 
circumstances were to spring up, the schools would be forth- 
coming.” (n. 1647.) “ Some of them (the boys) cannot read 

and write at all, I suppose?** “ The majority cannot. . . . 
The majority of the men themselves cannot.’* (ns. 705, 725). 

III. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. — Since 1842 women are no 
more employed underground, but are occupied on the surface 
in loading the coal, &c., in drawing the tubs to the canals and 
railway waggons, in sorting, &c. Their numbers have consider- 
ably increased during the last three or four years. (n. 1727.) 
They are mostly the wives, daughters, and widows of the 
working miners, and their ages range from 12 to 50 or 60 
years, (ns. 645', 1779 -) “What is the feeling among the 
working miners as to the employment of women ? *’ “I think 
they generally condemn it.” (n. 648,) “ What objection do 

you see to it? *’ “I think it is degrading to the sex.” (n. 
649.) “ There is a peculiarity of dress? ” “ Yes ... it is 

rather a man’s dress, and I believe in some cases, it drowns all 
sense of decency.” “ Do the women smoke? ” “ Some do.” 

“And I suppose it is very dirty work?” “Very dirty.” 

“ They get black and grimy? ** “ As black as those who are 

down the mines ... I believe that a woman having children 
(and there are plenty on the banks that have) cannot do her 
duty to her children.” (ns. 650—654, 701,) “ Do you think 

that those widows could get employment anywhere else, which 
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would bring them in as much wages as that (from 8s. to los.a 
week)? ” “I cannot speak to that.” (n. 709.) “ You woiid 
still be prepared, would you *’ (flint-hearted fellow 1) “ to pre- 
vent their obtaining a livelihood by these means ? ” “ I would.” 
,n. 710.) “ What is the general feeling in the district ... as 

to the employment of women ? ” “ The feeling is that it is 

degrading; and we wish as miners to have more respect to the 
fair sex than to see them placed on the pit bank . , . Some 
part of the work is very hard; some of these girls have raised 
as much as 10 tons of stuff a day.” (ns. 1715, 1717.) “Do 
you think that the women employed about the collieries are 
less moral than the women employed in the factories ? ” “ , . , 

the percentage of bad ones may be a little more . . . than with 
the girls in the factories.” (n. 12,37.) “ But you are not quite 

satisfied with the state of morality in the factories? ” “ No.” 

(n. 1733.) “ Would you prohibit the employment of women in 
factories also? ” “ No I would not.” (n. 1734.) Why not? 
** I think it a more honourable occupation for them in the 
mills.” (n, 1735.) “ Still it is injurous to their morality, you 
think? ” ” Not so much as working on the pit bank; but it 

is more on the social position I take it; I do not take it on its 
moral ground alone. The degradation, in its social bearing on 
the girls, is deplorable in the extreme. When these 400 or 
500 girls become colliers’ wives, the men suffer greatly from 
this degradation, and it causes them to leave their homes and 
drink.” (n. 1736.) ” You would be obliged to stop the em- 

ployment of women in the ironworks as well, would you not 
if you stopped it in the collieries? ” “ I cannot speak for any 

other trade.” (n. 1737.) “ Can you see any difference in the 

circumstances of women employed in iron-works, and the 
circumstances of women employed above ground in collieries ?” 
” I have not ascertained anything as to that.” (n. 1740.) 
“ Can you see anything that makes a distinction between one 
class and the other? ” ** I have not ascertained that, but I 

know from house to house visitation, that it is a deplorable 
state of things in our district. . .” (n. 1741.) “ Would you 

interfere in every case with the employment of women where 
that employment was degrading?” It would become in- 
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iurious, I think, in this way; the best feelings of Hnglishmen 
have been gained from the instruction of a mother . . /’ (n. 

i"^o.) “ That equally applies to agricultural employments, 

does it not? ’* “ Yes, but that is only for two seasons, and we 
have work all the four seasons.** (n. 1751.) “They often 
work day and night, wet through to the skin, their constitu- 
tion undermined and their health ruined.*’ “ You have not 
inquired into that subject perhaps? ** “I have certainly taken 
note of it as I have gone along, and certainly I have seen 
nothing parallel to the effects of the employment of women on 
the pit bank ... It is the work of a man ... a strong man,” 
(ns. i75’3, i793j i794-) Your feeling upon the whole sub- 
ject is that the better class of colliers who desire to raise them- 
selves and humanise themselves, instead of deriving help from 
the women, are pulled down by them? ” “ Yes.” (n. 1 808.) 

After some further crooked questions from these bourgeois, the 
secret of their “ sympathy ” for widows, poor families, &c., 
comes out at last. “ The coal proprietor appoints certain 
gentlemen to take the oversight of the workings, and it is their 
policy, in order to receive approbation, to place things on the 
most economical basis they can, and these girls are employed 
at from is. up to is. 6 d. a day, where a man at the rate of 2 s. 
6d. a day would have to be employed.” (n. 1816.) 

IV. coroner’s inquests. — “ With regard to coroner’s in- 
quests in your district, have the workmen confidence in the 
proceedings at those inquests when accidents occur? ” “ No; 

they have not.” (n. 360.) “ Why not? ” “ Chiefly because 

the men who are generally chosen, are men who know nothing 
about mines and such like.” “ Are not workmen summoned 
at all upon the juries ? ” “ Never but as witnesses to my 

knowledge.” “ W^ho are the people who are generally sum- 
moned upon these juries ? ” “ Generally tradesmen in the 

neighbourhood .... from their circumstances they are some- 
times liable to be influenced by their employers .... the 
owners of the works. They are generally men who have no 
knowledge, and can scarcely understand the witnesses who are 
called before them, and the terms which are used and such 
like.” “ W^ould you have the jury composed of persons who 
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had been employed in mining? ’* “ Yes, partly .... they (the 

workmen) think that the verdict is not in accordance with the 
evidence given generally.” (ns. 361, 364, 366, 368, 371,375.' 
“ One great object in summoning a jury is to have an impartial 
one, is it not? ” “ Yes, I should think so.” “ Do you think 

that the juries would be impartial if they were composed to a 
considerable extent of workmen ? ” “I cannot see any motive 
which the workmen would have to act partially . . . they 
necessarily have a better knowledge of the operations in con- 
nection with the mine.” ** You do not think there would be a 
tendency on the part of the workmen to return unfairly severe 
verdicts? ” “ No, I think not.” (ns. 378, 379, 380.) 

V. FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. Xhc Workmen demand 

to be paid weekly instead of fortnightly, and by weight instead 
of by cubical contents of the tubs; they also demand protec- 
tion against the use of false weights, &c. (n. 1071.) “ If the 

tubs were fraudulently increased, a man could discontinue 
working by giving 14 days’ notice? ” “ But if he goes to 

another place, there is the same thing going on there.” (n. 
1071.) ** But he can leave that place where the wrong has 

been committed? ” “ It is general; wherever he goes, he has 

to submit to it.” (n. 1072.) “ Could a man leave by giving 

14 days’ notice? ” “ Yes.” (n. 1073.) And yet they are not 

satisfied 1 

VI. INSPECTION OF MINES. Casualties from explosions are 

not the only things the workmen suffer from. (n. 234, sqq.) 
* ‘ Our men complained very much of the bad ventilation of the 
collieries . . . the ventilation is so bad in general that the men 
can scarcely breathe; they are quite unfit for employment of 
any kind after they have been for a length of time in connec- 
tion with their work; indeed, just at the part of the mine 
where I am working, men have been obliged to leave their 
employment and come home in consequence of that . . . . 
some of them have been out of work for weeks just in conse- 
quence of the bad state of the ventilation where there is not 
explosive gas . . . there is plenty of air generally in the main 
courses, yet pains are not taken to get air into the workings 
where men are working.” ** Why do you not apply to the 
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inspector? *’ “ To tell the truth there are many men who are 

timid on that point; there have been cases of men being- sacri- 
5ced and losing their employment in consequence of applying 
to the inspector.” ” Why; is he a marked man for having 
complained ? ” ” Yes.” And he finds it difficult to get em- 
ployment in another mine? ” “ Yes.” “ Do you think the 

mines in your neighbourhood are sufficiently inspected to 
insure a compliance with the provisions of the Act? ” ” No; 

thev are not inspected at all . . . the inspector has been down 
mst once in the pit, and it has been going seven years . . . 
In the district to which I belong there are not a sufficient 
number of inspectors. We have one old man more than 70 
rears of age to inspect more than 130 collieries.” “ You wish 
to have a class of sub-inspectors? ” “ Yes.” (ns. 234, 241, 

251, 2_5'4, 274, 275", ' 2 .'j 6 y 293.) “But do you think it 

would be possible for government to maintain such an army of 
inspectors as would be necessary to do all that you want them 
to do, without information from the men? ” “ No, I should 

think it would be next to impossible.” . . . “ It would be 
desirable the inspectors should come oftener?” “Yes, and 
without being sent for,” (n. 280, 277.) “ Do you not think 

that the effect of having these inspectors examining the 
collieries so frequently would shift the responsibility (1) of 
supplying proper ventilation from the owners of the collieries 
to the Government officials? ” “ No, I do not think that, I 

think that they should make it their business to enforce the 
Acts which are already in existence.” (n. 285’.) “ When you 

speak of sub-inspectors, do you mean men at a less salary, and 
of an inferior stamp to the present inspectors? ” “I would 
not have them inferior, if you could get them otherwise.” (n. 
294.) “ Do you merely want more inspectors, or do you want 

a lower class of men as an inspector? ” “A man who would 
knock about, and see that things are kept right; a man who 
would not be afraid of himself.” (n. 295.) “ If you obtained 

your wish in getting an inferior class of inspectors appointed, 
do you think that there would be no danger from want of skill, 
&c. ? ” “ I think not, I think that the Gk^vernment would see 

after that, and have proper men in that position.” (n. 297.) 
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Xhis kind of examination becomes at last too much even for 
the chairman of the committee, and he interrupts with the 
observation: “ You want a class of men who would look into 
all the details of the mine, and would go into all the holes and 
corners, and go into the real facts . . . they would report to 
the chief inspector, who would then bring his scientific know- 
ledge to bear on the facts they have stated? (ns. 298, 299.) 
“ Would it not entail very great expense if all these old work- 
ings were kept ventilated? ** “ Yes, expense might be in- 

curred, but life would be at the same time protected.” (n. 
531.) A working miner objects to the 1 7th section of the Act 
of i860; he says, “At the present time, if the inspector of 
mines finds a part of the mine unfit to work in, he has to report 
it to the mine owner and the Home Secretary. After doing 
that, there is given to the owner 20 days to look over the 
matter; at the end of 20 days he has the power to refuse 
making any alteration in the mine; but, when he refuses, the 
mine owner writes to the Home Secretary, at the same t-imp 
nominating five engineers, and from those five engineers named 
by the mine owner himself, the Home Secretary appoints one, 
I think, as arbitrator, or appoints arbitrators from them; now 
we think in that case the mine owner virtually appoints his 
own arbitrator.” (n. 581.) Bourgeois examiner, himself a 
mine owner : “ But ... is this a merely speculative objection.?” 
(n. ** Then you have a very poor opinion of the integrity 

of mining engineers ? ” “ It is most certainly unjust and in- 
equitable.” (n. 588.) “ Do not mining engineers possess a sort 

of public character, and do not you think that they are above 
making such a partial decision as you apprehend ? ” “ I do 

not wish to answer such a question as that with respect to the 
personal character of those men. I believe that in many cases 
they would act very partially indeed, and that it ought not to 
be in their hands to do so, where men^s lives are at stake.” 
(n. 5 ^ 9 *) This same bourgeois is not ashamed to put this 
question: “ Do you not think that the mine owner also suffers 
loss from an explosion ? ” Finally, “ Are not you workmen in 
Lancashire able to take care of your own interests without 
calling in the Government to help you? ” “ No.” (n. 1042.) 
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In the year 1865 there were 3217 coal mines in Great 
Britain, and 12 inspectors. A Yorkshire mine owner himself 
calculates (“ Times,” 26th January, 1867), that putting on one 
side their ollice -work, which absorbs all their time, each mine 
can be visited but once n ten years by an inspector. No 
wonder that explosions have increased progressively, both in 
number and extent (sometimes with a loss of 20 —300 men), 
during the last ten years. 

The very defective Act, passed in 1872, is the first that 
regulates the hours of labour of the children employed in 
mines, and makes exploiters and owners, to a certain extent, 
responsible for so-called accidents. 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1867, to inquire into 
the employment in agriculture of children, young persons, and 
women, has published some very important reports. Several 
attempts to apply the principles of the Factory Acts, but in a 
modified form, to agriculture have been made, but have so far 
resulted in complete failure. All that I wish to draw attention 
to here is the existence of an irresistible tendency towards the 
general application of those principles. 

If the general extension of factory legislation to all trades 
for the purpose of protecting the working class both in mind 
and body has become inevitable, on the other hand, as we 
have already pointed out, that extension hastens on the 
general conversion of numerous isolated small industries into a 
few combined industries carried on upon a large scale ; it there^ 
fore accelerates the concentration of capital and the exclusive 
predominance of the factory system. It destroys both the 
ancient and the transitional forms, behind which the dominion 
of capital is still in part concealed, and replaces them by the 
direct and open sway of capital; but thereby it also generalises 
the direct opposition to this sway. While in each individual 
workshop it enforces uniformity, regularity, order, and 
economy, it increases by the immense spur which the limi- 
tation and regulation of the working day give to technical 
improvement, the anarchy and the catastrophes of capitalist 
production as a whole, the intensity of labour, and the com- 
petition of machinery with the labourer. By the destruction of 
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petty and domestic industries it destroys the last resort of the 

redundant population,” and with it the sole remaining 
safety-valve of the whole social mechanism. By maturing the 
material conditions, and the combination on a social scale of 
the processes of production, it matures the contradictions and 
antagonisms of the capitalist form of production, and thereby 
provides, along with the elements for the formation of a new 
society, the forces for exploding the old one.i 

SECTION lO. — ^MODERN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 

The revolution called forth by modern industry in agricul- 
ture, and in the social relations of agricultural producers, will 
be investigated later on. In this place we shall merely indi- 
cate a few results by way of anticipation. If the use ot 
machinery in agriculture is for the most part free from the 
injurious physical effect it has on the factory operative, its 
action in superseding the labourers is more intense, and finds 
less resistance, as we shall see later in detail. In the counties 
of Cambridge and Suffolk, for example, the area of cultivated 
land has extended very much within the last 20 years (up to 
1868), while in the same period the rural population has 
diminished, not only relatively, but absolutely. In the United 
States it is as yet only virtually that agricultural machines 
replace labourers; in other words, they allow of the culti- 
vation by the farmer of a larger surface, but do not actually 
expel the labourers employed. In 1861 the number of persons 
occupied in England and Wales in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural machines was 1034, whilst the number of agricultural 
labourers employed in the use of agricultural machines and 
steam engines did not exceed 1205. 

^ Robert Owen, the father of Co-operative Factories and Stores, but who, as before 
remarked, in no way shared the illusions of his followers with regard to the bear- 
ing of these isolated elements of transformation, not only practically made the fac- 
tory system the sole foundation of his experiments, but also decla^d that system 
to be theoretically the starting point of the social revolutioDp Herr Vissering, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of X^ydcn, appears to have a suspicion 
of this when, in his “ Handboek van Praktische Staatshuishoudkunde, 1860— 62,’ 
which reproduces all the platitudes of vulgar economy, he strongly supports handi- 
crafts against the factory system [For 4th German edition see pp. 810—812- (iVo& 
tQ reprint^ ■r9^6.)j 
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In the sphere of agriculture, modern industry- has a more 
revolutionar)' effect than elsewhere, for this reason, that it 
annihilates the peasant, that bulwark of the old society, and 
replaces him by the wage labourer. Thus the desire for social 
changes, and the class antagonisms are brought to the same 
level in the country as in the towns. The irrational, old 
fashioned methods of agriculture are replaced by scientific 
ones. Capitalist production completely tears asunder the 
old bond of union which held together agriculture and manu- 
facture in their infancy. But at the same time it creates 
the material conditions for a higher synthesis in the future, 
viz., the union of agriculture and industry on the basis of the 
more perfected forms they have each acquired during their 
temporary separation. Capitalist production, by collecting the 
population in great centres, and causing an ever increasing 
preponderance of town population, on the one hand concen- 
trates the historical motive-power of society; on the other 
hand, it disturbs the circulation of matter between man and 
the soil, i.e.^ prevents the return to the soil of its elements con- 
sumed by man in the form of food and clothing; it therefore 
violates the conditions necessary to lasting fertility of the 
soil. By this action it destroys at the same time the health 
of the town labourer and the intellectual life of the rural 
labourer. But while upsetting the naturally grown condi- 
tions for the maintenance of that circulation of matter, it 
imperiously calls for its restoration as a system, as a re- 
gulating law of social production, and under a form appro- 
priate to the full development of the human race. In agri- 
culture as in manufacture, the transformation of production 
under the sway of capital, means, at the same time, the 
martyrdom of the producer ; the instrument of labour becomes 
the means of enslaving, exploiting, and impoverishing the 

* “ You divide the people into two hostile camps of clownish boors and emascu- 
Uted dwarfs.^ Good heavens 1 a nation divided into agricultural and commercial 
inter^tS) calling itself sane; nay, styling itself enlightened and civilized, not only 
m spite of, but in consequence of this monstrous and unnatural division.* ** (David 
Urquhart, 1. c-, p. 119 -) This passage shows, at one and the same time, the strength 
and the weakness of that kind of criticism which knows how to judge and condemn 
the present, but not how to comprehend it. 

Capital S 
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labourer; the social combination and organization of labour- 
processes is turned into an organised mode of crushing 
out the workman*’s individual vitality, freedom, and indt 
pendence. The dispersion of the rural labourers over larger 
areas breaks their power of resistance while concentration 
increases that of the town operatives. In modern agriculture 
as in the urban industries, the increased productiveness and 
quantity of the labour set in motion are bought at the cost of 
laying waste and consuming by disease labour-power itself. 
Moreover, all progress in capitalistic agriculture is a progress 
in the art, not only of robbing the labourer, but of robbing the 
soil; all progress in increasing the fertility of the soil for a 
given time, is a progress towards ruining the lasting sources of 
that fertility. The more a country starts its development on 
the foundation of modern industry, like the United States, 
for example, the more rapid is this process of destruction.* 


* See Liebig ; Die Chemie in ihrer Anwendung auf Agricultur und PhyBiologie, 7. 
Auiiage, 1862,” and especially the “ Einleitung in die Naturgesetze des Feldtai*s,” 
in the 1st Volume. To have developed from the point of view of natural science, 
the negative, destructive side of modern agriculture, is one of Liebig^s immortal 
merits. His summary, too, of the history of agriculture, although not free from 
gross errors, contains flashes of light. It is, however, to be regretted that he ven- 
tures on such hap-hazard assertions as the following : By greater pulverising and 

more frequent ploughing, the circulation of air in the interior of porous soil is aided, 
and the surface exposed to the action of the atmosphere is increased and renewed; 
but it is easily seen that the increased yield of the land cannot be proportional to 
the labour spent on that land, but increases in a much smaller proportion. This 
law,’* adds Liebig, ** was first enunciated by John Stuart hdill in his ‘ Principles ot 
Pol- Econ.*, Vol. I., p. 17, as follows: ‘ That the produce of land increases, cceteru 
panbiiSf in a diminishing ratio to the increase of the labourers employed * (Mill 
here introduces in an erroneous form the law enunciated by Ricardo's school, for 
since the * decrease of the labourers employed,’ kept even pace in England with the 
advance of agriculture, the law discovered in, and applied to, England, could have no 
application to that country, at all events), ‘ is the universal law of agricultural in- 
dustry-* This is very remarkable, since IMillwas ignorant of the reason for this law.'* 
(Liebig, 1 - c., Bd. I., p. 143 and Note.) Apart from Liebig's wrong interpretation of 
the word “ labour,** by which word he understands something quite different from what 
political economy does, it is, in any case, “ very remarkable ’* that he should make 
Mr. John Stuart Mill the first propounder of a theory which was first published by 
James Anderson in A. Smith’s days, and was repeated in various works down to the 
beginning of the 19th century; a theory which Malthus, that master in plagiarism 
(the whole of his population theory is a shameless plagiarism), appropriated to 
himself in 1815; which West developed at the same time as, and independently of, 
Anderson; which in the year 1817 connected by Ricardo with the general 

theory of valu^ then made the round of the world as Ricardo’s theory, and in 
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Capitalist production, therefore, developes technology, and the 
combining together of various processes into a social whole, 
onlv by sapping the original sources of all wealth — the soil 
and the labourer. 

i 320 was vulgarised by James Mill» the father of John Stuart Mill; and which 
fnaUv, was reproduced by John Stuart Mill and others, as a dogma already quite 
common-placej and known to every school-boy. It cannot be denied that John 
Stcarr Jtlill, owes his, at all events, “remarkable** authority almost entirely to buch 
^utd-pro-tjuos - 



PART V, 


The Prodttction ojf Absolute 
and ojf Relative Surplus-Ualue 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE SURPLUS-VALUE. 

In considering the labour-process, we began (see Chapter V.) 
by treating it in the abstract, apart from its historical forms, 
as a process between man and nature. We there stated, 
p, i6o: “ If we examine the whole labour-process, from the 
point of view of its result, it is plain that both the instruments 
and the subject of labour are means of production, and that 
the labour itself is productive labour.’’ And in Note 2 , same 
page, we further added: “ This method of determining, from 
the standpoint of the labour-process alone, jwhat is productive 
labour, is by no means directly applicable to the case of the 
capitalist process of production.” We now proceed to the 
further development of this subject. 

So far as the labour-process is purely individual, one and the 
same labourer unites in himself ^1 the functions, that later on 
become separated. When an individual appropriates natural 
objects for his livelihood, no one controls him but himself. 
Afterwards he is controlled by others. A single man cannot 
operate upon nature without calling his own muscles into play 
under the control of his own brain. As in the natural body 
head and hand wait upon each other, so the labour-process 
unites the labour of the hand with that of the head. Later on 
they part company and even become deadly foes. The product 
ceases to be the direct product of the individual, and becomes 
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a social product, produced in common by a collective labourer, 
/.(?., by a combination of workmen, each of whom takes only a 
part, greater or less, in the manipulation of the subject of their 
labour. As the co-operative character of the labour-process 
becomes more and more marked, so, as a necessary consequence 
does our notion of productive labour, and of its agent the pro- 
ductive labourer, become extended. In order to labour pro- 
ductively, it is no longer necessary for you to do manual work 
yourself ; enough, if you are an organ of the collective labourer, 
and perform one of its subordinate functions. The first defini- 
tion given above of productive labour, a definition deduced 
from the very nature of the production of material objects, still 
remains correct for the collective labourer, considered as a whole. 
But it no longer holds good for each member taken individually. 

On the other hand, however, our notion of productive labour 
becomes narrowed. Capitalist production is not merely the 
production of commodities, it is essentially the production of 
surplus-value. The labourer produces, not for himself, but for 
capital. It no longer suffices, therefore, that he should simply 
produce. He must produce surplus-value. That labourer 
alone is productive, who produces surplus-value for the capita- 
list, and thus works for the self-expansion of capital. If we 
may take an example from outside the sphere of production 
of material objects, a schoolmaster is a productive labourer 
when, in addition to belabouring the heads of his scholars, he 
works like a horse to enrich the school proprietor. That the 
latter has laid out his capital in a teaching factory, instead of in 
a sausage factory, does not alter the relation. Hence the notion 
of a productive labourer implies not merely a relation between 
work and useful effect, between labourer and product of labour, 
but also a specific, social relation of production, a relation that 
has sprung up historically and stamps the labourer as the 
direct means of creating surplus-value. To be a productive 
labourer is, therefore, not a piece of luck, but a misfortune. 
In Book IV. which treats of the history of the theory, it will 
be more clearly seen, that the production of surplus-value has 
at all times been made, by classical political ecx>nomists, the 
distinguishing characteristic of the productive labourer. Hence 
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their definition of a productive labourer changes with their 
comprehension of the nature of surplus-value. Thus the 
Physiocrats insist that only agricultural labour is productive, 
since that alone, they say, yields a surplus-value. And they 
say so because, with them, surplus-value has no existence 
except in the form of rent. 

The prolongation of the working day beyond the point at 
which the labourer would have produced )ust an equivalent 
for the value of his labour-power, and the appropriation of 
that surplus-labour by capital, this is production of absolute 
surplus-value. It forms the general groundwork of the capita- 
list system, and the starting point for the production of relative 
surplus-value. The latter presupposes that the working day is 
already divided into two parts, necessary labour, and surplus- 
labour. In order to prolong the surplus-labour, the necessary 
labour is shortened by methods whereby the equivalent for 
the wages is produced in less time. The production of ab- 
solute surplus-value turns exclusively upon the length of the 
working day; the production of relative surplus-value, revolu- 
tionises out and out the technical processes of labour, and the 
composition of society. It therefore presupposes a specific 
mode, the capitalist mode of production, a mode which, along 
with its methods, means, and conditions, arises and developes 
itself spontaneously on the foundation afforded by the formal 
subjection of labour to capital. In the course of this develop- 
ment, the formal subjection is replaced by the real subjection 
of labour to capital. 

It will suffice merely to refer to certain intermediate forms, 
in which surplus-labour is not extorted by direct compulsion 
from the producer, nor the producer himself yet formally sub- 
jected to capital. In such forms capital has not yet acquired 
the direct control of the labour-process. By the side of inde- 
pendent producers who carry on their handicrafts and agricul- 
ture in the traditional old-fashioned way, there stands the 
usurer or the merchant, with his usurer’s capital or merchant’s 
capital, feeding on them like a parasite. The predominance, in 
a society, of this form of exploitation excludes the capitalist 
mode of production; to which mode, however, this form may 
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ser^‘e as a transition, as it did towards the close of the Middle 
Ages. Finally, as is shown by modern “ domestic industry,” 
some intermediate forms are here and there reproduced in the 
background of Modern Industry, though their physiognomy is 
totally changed. 

If, on the one hand, the mere formal subjection of labour to 
capital suffices for the production of absolute surplus-value, if, 
e,g.^ it is sufficient that handicraftsmen who previously worked 
on their own account, or as apprentices of a master, should 
become wage labourers under the direct control of a capitalist; 
so, on the other hand, we have seen, how the methods of pro- 
ducing relative surplus-value, are, at the same time, methods of 
producing absolute surplus-value. Nay, more, the excessive 
prolongation of the working day turned out to be the peculiar 
product of Modern Industry. Generally speaking, the specifi- 
cally capitalist mode of production ceases to be a mere means 
of producing relative surplus-value, so soon as that mode has 
conquered an entire branch of production; and still more so, 
so soon as it has conquered all the important branches. It 
then becomes the general, socially predominant form of pro- 
duction. As a special method of producing relative surplus- 
value, it remains effective only, first, in so far as it seizes upon 
industries that previously were only formally subject to capital, 
that is, so far as it is propagandist; secondly, in so far as the 
industries that have been taken over by it, continue to be 
revolutionized by changes in the methods of production. 

From one standpoint, any distinction between absolute and 
relative surplus-value appears illusory. Relative surplus-value is 
absolute, since it compels the absolute prolongation of the work- 
ing day beyond the labour-time necessary to the existence of 
the labourer himself. Absolute surplus-value is relative, since 
it makes necessary such a development of the productiveness 
of labour, as will allow of the necessary labour-time being con- 
fined to a portion of the working day. But if we keep in mind 
the behaviour of surplus-value, this appearance of identity 
vanishes. Once the capitalist mode of production is estab- 
lished and become general, the difference between absolute 
and relative surplus-value makes itself felt, whenever there is 
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a question of raising the rate of surplus-value. Assuming that 
labour-power is paid for at its value, we are confronted by this 
alternative: given the productiveness of labour and its normal 
intensity, the rate of surplus-value can be raised only by the 
actual prolongation of the working day; on the other hand 
given the length of the working day, that rise can be effected 
only by a change in the relative magnitudes of the components 
of the working day, viz., necessary labour and surplus-labour; 
a change which, if the wages are not to fall below the value ot 
labour-power, presupposes a change either in the productive- 
ness or in the intensity of the labour. 

If the labourer wants all his time to produce the necessary 
means of subsistence for himself and his race, he has no timq 
left in which to work gratis for others. W^ithout a certain de- 
gree of productiveness in his labour, he has no such superfluous 
time at his disposal; without such superfluous time, no 
surplus-labour, and therefore no capitalists, no slave-owners, no 
feudal lords, in one word, no class of large proprietors.* 

Thus we may say that surplus-value rests on a natural 
basis; but this is permissible only in the very general sense, 
that there is no natural obstacle absolutely preventing one man 
from disburdening himself of the labour requisite for his own 
existence, and burdening another with it, any more, for in- 
stance, than unconquerable natural obstacles prevent one man 
from eating the flesh of another.® No mystical ideas must in 
any way be connected, as sometimes happens, with this his- 
torically developed productiveness of labour. It is only after 
men have raised themselves above the rank of animals, when 
therefore their labour has been to some extent socialised, 
that a state of things arises in which the surplus-labour 
of the one becomes a condition of existence for the other. 
At the dawn of civilisation the productiveness acquired 
by labour is small, but so too are the wants which 
develop with and by the means of satisfying them. 

< 'Phe very existence of the master-capitalists, as a distinct class, is dependent 
on the productiveness of industry.” (Ramsay, 1 . c. p. 206.) “ If each man’s labour 

were but enoug'h to produce his own food, there could be no property.” (Raven- 
stone, 1. c. p. 14, 15.) 

* According to a recent calculation, there axe yet at least 4,000,000 cannibals in 
those parts of the earth which have already been explored. 
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Further, at that early period, the portion of society that lives 
on the labour of others is infinitely small compared with the 
mass of direct producers. Along with the progress in the 
productiveness of labour, that small portion of societrv’ in- 
creases both absolutely and relatively. ^ Besides, capital with 
its accompanying relations springs up from an economic soil 
that is the product of a long process of development. The 
productiveness of labour that serves as its foundation and 
starting point, is a gift, not of nature, but of a history embrac- 
ing thousands of centuries. 

Apart from the degree of development, greater or less, in the 
form of social production, the productiveness of labour is fet- 
tered by physical conditions. These are all referable to the 
constitution of man himself (race, 8z:c.), and to surrounding na- 
ture. The external physical conditions fall into two great 
economical classes, (i) Natural wealth in means of subsistence, 
a fruitful soil, waters teeming with fish, Sec., and (2), 
natural wealth in the instruments of labour, such as waterfalls, 
navigable rivers, wood, metal, coal, &c. At the dawn of 
civilisation, it is the first class that turns the scale; at a higher 
stage of development, it is the second. Compare, for example, 
England with India, or in ancient times, Athens and Corinth 
with the shores of the Black Sea. 

The fewer the number of natural wants imperatively calling 
for satisfaction, and the greater the natural fertility of the soil 
and the favourableness of the climate, so much less is the 
labour-time necessary for the maintenance and reproduction of 
the producer. So much greater therefore can be the excess of 
his labours for others over his labour for himself. Diodorus 
long ago remarked this in relation to the ancient Egyptians. 
“ It is altogether incredible how little trouble and expense the 
bringing up of their children causes them. They cook for 
them the first simple food at hand; they also give them the 
lower part of the papyrus stem to eat, so far as it can be 
roasted in the fire, and the roots and stalks of marsh plants, 

^ "‘Among* the wild Indians in America^ almost everything* is the labourer’s^ 99 
parts of a hundred are to be put upon the account of labour. In England, perhaps, 
the labourer has not f (Xhe Advantages of the East India Trade, &c., p. 73-) 
Captial A* 
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some raw, some boiled and roasted. Most of the children go 
without shoes and unclothed, for the air is so mild. Hence a 
child, until he is grown up, costs his parents not more, on the 
whole, than twenty drachmas. It is this, chiefly, which ex- 
plains why the population of Egypt is so numerous, and, there- 
fore, why so many great works can be undertaken.*’* Never- 
theless the grand structures of ancient Egypt are less due to 
the extent of its population than to the large proportion of it 
that was freely disposable. Just as the individual labourer 
can do more surplus-labour in proportion as his necessary 
labour-time is less, so with regard to the working population. 
The smaller the part of it which is required for the production 
of the necessary means of subsistence, so much the greater is 
the part that can be set to do other work. 

Capitalist production once assumed, then, all other circum- 
stances remaining the same, and given the length of the work- 
ing day, the quantity of surplus-labour will vary with the 
physical conditions of labour, especially with the fertility of 
the soil. But it by no means follows from this that the most 
fruitful soil is the most fitted for the growth of the capitalist 
mode of production. This mode is based on the dominion of 
man over nature. "Where nature is too lavish, she “ keeps him 
in hand, like a child in leading-strings.” She does not impose 
upon him any necessity to develop himself.® It is not the 
tropics with their luxuriant vegetation, but the temperate 
zone, that is the mother country of capital. It is not the mere 
fertility of the soil, but the differentiation of the soil, the 
variety of its natural products, the changes of the seasons, 

Diodorus^ 1 . c. 1 . 1 . c. So« 

^ Xhe first (natural wealth) as it is most noble and advantageous, so doth it make 
the people carelra, proud, and given to all eTcceases^ whereas the second enforceth 
vigilancy, literature, arts and pohcy.” (Bngland*s Treasure by Foreign Trade Or 
the Balance of our Foreign Trade is the Rule of our Treasure. Written by Thomas 
hdun of London, merchant, and now published for the common good by his son Joha 
hdun^ ILondon. 1669, p- 181, i8a-) Nor can I conceive a greater curse upon a body 
of people, then to be thrown upon a spot of land, where the productions for sub- 
sistence and food were, in great measure, spontaneous, and the climate required or 
admitted httle care for raiment Etnd covering . . - there may be an extreme on the 
other side.. A soil incapable of produce by labour is quite as bad as a soil that pro- 
duces plentifully without any labour.” (An Inquiry into the present High Price of 
ProvisiDns. Lond. 1767. p. 10.) 
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which form the physical basis for the social division of labour, 
and which, by changes in the natural surroundings, spur man 
on to the multiplication of his wants, his capabilities, his 
means and modes of labour. It is the necessity of bringing a 
natural force under the control of society, of economising, of 
appropriating or subduing it on a large scale by the work of 
man’s hand, that first plays the decisive part in the history of 
industry. Examples are, the irrigation works in Egypt,* Lom- 
bardy, Holland, or in India and Persia where irrigation by 
means of artificial canals, not only supplies the soil with the 
water indispensable to it, but also carries down to it, in the 
shape of sediment from the hills, mineral fertilizers. Xhe 
secret of the fiourishing state of industry in Spain and Sicily 
under the dominion of the Arabs lay in their irrigation works.® 
Favourable natural conditions alone, give us only the possi- 
bility, never the reality, of surplus-labour, nor, consequently, 
of surplus-value and a surplus-product. The result of differ- 
ence in the natural conditions of labour is this, that the same 
quantity of labour satisfies, in different countries, a different 
mass of requirements ,3 consequently, that under circumstances 

X The necessity for predicting the rise and fall of the Nile created Bgyptian as- 
tronomy, and with it die dominion of the priests, as directors of agriculture. I.e 
solstice est le moment de Tann^ oh commence la crue du Nil, et celui que les 
Egyptians ont dh observer avec le plus d*attention . . C’etait cette annee tropique 
qu*il leur importait de marquer pour se diriger dans leurs operations agricoles. Ils 
durent done chercher dans le ciel un signe apparent de son retour.** (Cuvier: Dis- 
cours BUT les revolutions du globe, ed. Hoeier. Paris, 1863, p. 141.) 

s One of the material bases of the power of the state over the small disconnected 
producing organisms in India, was the regulation of the water supply. The Mahome- 
tan rulers of India understood this better than their English successors. It is enough 
to recall to mind the &mine of 1866, which cost the lives ot more than a million 
Hindoos in the district of Orissa, in the Bengal presidency. 

3 *‘ There axe no two countries which furnish an equal number of the necessaries of 
liie in equal plen'^, and with the same quantity of labour. Men’s wants increase or 
diminish with the severity or temperateness of the climate they live in ; consequently, 
the proportion of trade which the inhabitants of different countries are obliged to 
cany on through necessity cannot be the same, nor is it practicable to ascertain the 
degree of variation £uther than by the de gr ees of Heat and Cold ; from wh^ce one 
may mal c e this gmeral conedusion, that the quantity of labour required for a f^rtain 
number of people is greatest in cold climates, and le^t in hot ones ; for in the former 
men not only want more clothes, but the earth more cultivating than in the latter.*’ 
(An Essay on the Croveming Causes of the Natural Bate of Interest Lond. 1750. p. 
4 {o.) The author of this epoch-mahing anonymous work is }. Massey. Hume took 
his theory of interest foom it. 
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in other respects analogous, the necessary" labour-time is differ- 
ent. These conditions affect surplus-labour only as natural 
limits, 2.g., by fixing the points at which labour for others can 
begin. In proportion as industry advances, these natural 
limits recede. In the midst of our West European society, 
where the labourer purchases the right to work for his own 
livelihood only by paying for it in surplus-labour, the idea 
easily takes root that it is an inherent quality of human labour 
to furnish a surplus-product.* But consider, for example, an 
inhabitant of the eastern islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
where sago grows wild in the forests. “ When the inhabitants 
have convinced themselves, by boring a hole in the tree, that 
the pith is ripe, the trunk is cut down and divided into several 
pieces, the pith is extracted, mixed with water and filtered: 
it is then quite fit for use as sago. One tree commonly yields 
300 lbs., and occasionally 500 to 600 lbs. There, then, people 
go into the forests, and cut bread for themselves, just as with 
us they cut firewood.”* Suppose now such an eastern bread- 
cutter requires 12, working hours a week for the satisfaction of 
all his wants. Nature’s direct gift to him is plenty of leisure 
time. Before he can apply this leisure time productively for 
himself, a whole series of historical events is required; before 
he spends it in surplus-labour for strangers, compulsion is 
necessary. If capitalist production were introduced, the honest 
fellow would perhaps have to work six days a week, in order 
to appropriate to himself the product of one working day. 
The bounty of Nature does not explain why he would then 
have to work 6 days a week, or why he must furnish 5 days 
of surplus-labour. It explains only why his necessary labour- 
time would be limited to one day a week. But in no case 
would his surplus-product arise from some occult quality 
inherent in human labour. 

Thus, not only does the historically developed social pro- 
ductiveness of labour, but also its natural productiveness, 
appear to be productiveness of the capital with which that 
labour is incorporated. 

* ** Chaque txavail doit (this appe^lrs also to be part of the droits et devoirs du 
citoyen) laisser un exc^dant.” Proudhon. 

* F. Shouw: “ Die Brdej die Pflanze und der iVlensch, a. Ed. X.eipz. 1854, p. 148. 
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Ricardo never concerns himself about the origin of surplus- 
value. He treats it as a thing inherent in the capitalist mode 
of production, which mode, in his eyes, is the natural form of 
social production. Whenever he discusses the productiveness 
of labour, he seeks in it, not the cause of surplus-value, but 
the cause that determines the magnitude of that value. On 
the other hand, his school has openly proclaimed the produc- 
tiveness of labour to be the originating cause of profit (read : 
Surplus-value). This at all events is a progress as against the 
mercantilists who, on their side, derived the excess of the price 
over the cost of production of the product, from the act of 
exchange, from the product being sold above its value. Never- 
theless, Ricardo’s school simply shirked the problem, they did 
not solve it. In fact these bourgeois economists instinctively 
saw, and rightly so, that it is very dangerous to stir too deeply 
the burning question of the origin of surplus-value. But what 
are we to think of John Stuart Hvlill, who, half a century after 
Ricardo, solemnly claims superiority over the mercantilists, by 
clumsily repeating the wretched evasions of Ricardo’s earliest 
vulgarisers 1 

Mill says ; “ The cause of profit is that labour produces more 
than is required for its support.” So far, nothing but the old 
story; but Mill wishing to add something of his own, pro- 
ceeds: “ To vary the form of the theorem; the reason why 
capital yields a profit, is because food, clothing, materials and 
tools, last longer than the time which was required to produce 
them.” He here confounds the duration of labour-time with 
the duration of its products. According to this view, a baker 
whose product lasts only a day, could never extract from his 
workpeople the same profit, as a machine maker whose pro- 
ducts endure for 20 years and more. Of course it is very true, 
that if a bird’s nest did not last longer than the time it takes 
in biiilding, birds would have to do without nests. 

This fundamental truth once established. Mill establishes 
his own superiority over the mercantilists. “ We thus see,” 
he proceeds, “ that profit arises, not from the incident of ex- 
change, but from the productive power of labour; and the 
general profit of the country is always what the productive 
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power of labour makes it, whether any exchange takes place 
or not. If there were no division of employments, there would 
be no buying or selling, but there would still be profit.’* For 
Mill then, exchange, buying and selling, those general condi- 
tions of capitalist production, are but an incident, and there 
would always be profits even without the purchase and sale 
of labour-power ! 

“ If,” he continues, “ the labourers of the country collectively 
produce twenty per cent more than their wages, profits will be 
twenty per cent, whatever prices may or may not be.” This 
is, on the one hand, a rare bit of tautology; for if labourers 
produce a surplus-value of 20% for the capitalist, his profit 
will be to the total wages of the labourers as 20: 100. On 
the other hand, it is absolutely false to say that ” profits will 
be 20 %.” Xhey will always be less, because they are cal- 
culated upon the sum total of the capital advanced. If, for 
example, the capitalist have advanced j^500, of which ^^400 is 
laid out in means of production and ,^100 in wages, and if the 
rate of surplus-value be 20 %, the rate of profit will be 20: 500, 
ue.^ 4 % and not 20 %. 

Then follows a splendid example of IVIilTs method of hand- 
ling the difiPerent historical forms of social production. “ I 
assume, throughout, the state of things which, where the 
labourers and capitalists are separate classes, prevails, with few 
exceptions, universally; namely, that the capitalist advances 
the whole expenses, including the entire remuneration of the 
labourer.” Strange optical illusion to see everywhere a state 
of things which as yet exists only exceptionally on our earth.* 
But let us finish — Mill is willing to concede, that he should 
do so is not a matter of inherent necessity.” On the con- 
trary: ** the labourer might wait, until the production is com- 
plete, for all that part of his wages which exceeds mere neces- 
saries ; and even for the whole, if he has funds in hand 
sufficient for his temporary support. But in the latter case, 
the labourer is to that extent really a capitalist in the concern, 
by supplying a portion of the funds necessary for carrying it 
on.” Mill might have gone further and have added, that the 
labourer who advances to himself not only the necessaries of 

* For the 4th German edition, see page 8xa. {Note to reprint^ xg46^ 
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!ife but also the means of production, is in reality nothing but 
his own wage-labourer. He might also have said that the 
American peasant proprietor is but a serf who does enforced 
labour for himself instead of for his lord. 

After thus proving clearly, that even if capitalist production 
had no existence, still it would ^always exist, Mill is consistent 
enough to show, on the contrary, that it has no existence, even 
when it does exist. “ And even in the former case (when the 
workman is a wage labourer to whom the capitalist advances 
all the necessaries of life, he the labourer), “ may be looked 
upon in the same light,” (i.e., as a capitalist), “ since, contribu- 
ting his labour at less than the market price, (!) he may be 
regarded as lending the difference (.^) to his employer and 
receiving it back with interest, &c.”i In reality, the labourer 
advances his labour gratuitously to the capitalist during, say 
one week, in order to receive the market price at the end of 
the week, &c., and it is this which, according to Mill, trans- 
forms him into a capitalist. On the level plain, simple mounds 
look like hills; and the imbecile flatness of the present bour- 
geoisie is to be measured by the altitude of its great intellects. 


CHAPTER XVU 

CHANGES OF MAGNITUDE IN THE PRICE OF 
LABOUR-POWER AND IN SURPLUS-VALUE 

The value of labour-power is determined by the value of the 
necessaries of life habitually required by the average labourer. 
The quantity of these necessaries is known at any given epoch 
of a ^ven society, and can therefore be treated as a constant 
magnitude. What changes, is the value of this quantity. 
There are, besides, two other factors that enter into the de- 
termination of the value of labour-power. One, the expenses 

* J> St. Mill. Principles of Pol. £con. Lond. 1868, p. 252—53 passim. 
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of developing that power, which expenses vary with the mode 
of production; the other, its natural diversity, the difference 
between the labour-power of men and women, of children and 
adults. The employment of these different sorts of labour- 
power, an employment which is, in its turn, made necessary by 
the mode of production, makes a great difference in the cost of 
maintaining the family of the labourer, and in the value of the 
labour-power of the adult male. Both these factors, however 
are excluded in the following investigation. » 

I assume (r) that commodities are sold at their value; (2) 
that the price of labour-power rises occasionally above its 
value, but never sinks below it. 

On this assumption we have seen that the relative magnitudes 
of surplus-value and of price of labour-power are determined 
by three circumstances; (i) the length of the working day, or 
the extensive magnitude of labour; (2) the normal intensity of 
labour, its intensive magnitude, whereby a given quantity of 
labour is expended in a given time; (3) the productiveness of 
labour, whereby the same quantum of labour yields, in a given 
time, a greater or less quantum of product, dependent on the 
degree of development in the conditions of production. Very 
different combinations are clearly possible, according as one of 
the three factors is constant and two variable, or two constant 
and one variable, or lasdy, all three simultaneously variable. 
And the number of these combinations is augmented by the 
fact that, when these factors simultaneously vary, the amount 
and direction of their respective variations may differ. In 
what follows the chief combinations alone are considered. 


I . Length of the W orking day and intensity of labour constant. 
Productiveness of labour variable. 

On these assumptions the value of labour-power, and the 
magnitude of surplus-value, are determined by three laws. 

(i.) A working day of given length always creates the same 
amount of value, no matter how the productiveness of labour, 

* The case considered at pag^es 305— 308 is here of course omitted. (Note by editor 
of third edition.) 
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and^ with it, the mass of the product, and the price of each 
sinele commodity produced, may vary. 

If the value created by a working day of 12 hours be, say, 
six shillings, then, although the mass of the articles produced 
varies with the productiveness of labour, the only result is that 
the value represented by six shillings is spread over a greater 
or less number of articles. 

(2.) Surplus-value and the value of labour-power vary in 
opposite directions. A variation in the productiveness of 
labour, its increase or diminution, causes a variation in the 
opposite direction in the value of labour-power, and in the 
same direction in surplus-value. 

The value created by a working day of 1 2 hours is a constant 
quantity, say, six shillings. This constant quantity is the sum 
of the surplus-value plus the value of the labour-power, which 
latter value the labourer replaces by an equivalent. It is 
self-evident, that if a constant quantity consist of two parts, 
neither of them can increase without the other diminishing. 
Let the two parts at starting be equal; 3 shillings value of 
labour-power, 3 shillings surplus- value. Then the value of 
the labour-power cannot rise from three shillings to four, with- 
out the surplus-value falling from three shillings to two; and 
the surplus-value cannot rise from three shillings to four, 
without the value of labour-power falling from three shillings 
to two. Under these circumstances, therefore, no change can 
take place in the absolute magnitude, either of the surplus- 
value, or of the value of labour-power, without a simultaneous 
change in their relative magnitudes, t.e,^ relatively to each 
other. It is impossible for them to rise or fall simultaneously. 

Further, the value of labour-power cannot fall, and con- 
sequently surplus-value cannot rise, without a rise in the pro- 
ductiveness of labour. For instance, in the above case, the 
value of the labour-power cannot sink from three shillings 
to two, unless an increase in the productiveness of labour 
makes it possible to produce in 4 hours the same quantity of 
necessaries as previously required 6 hours to produce. On 
the other hand, the value of the labour-power cannot rise 
from three shillings to four, without a decrease in the pro- 
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ductiveness of labour, whereby eight hours become requisite 
to produce the same quantity of necessaries, for the production 
of which six hours previously sufficed. It follows from this, 
that an increase in the productiveness of labour causes a fall 
in the value of labour-power and a consequent rise in surplus- 
value, while, on the other hand, a decrease in such productive- 
ness causes a rise in the value of labour-power, and a fall in 
surplus-value. 

In formulating this law, Ricardo overlooked one circum- 
stance ; although a change in the magnitude of the surplus-value 
or surplus-labour causes a change in the opposite direction in 
the magnitude of the value of labour-power, or in the quantity 
of necessary labour, it by no means follows that they vary in the 
same proportion. They do increase or diminish by the same 
quantity. But their proportional increase or diminution de- 
pends on their original magnitudes before the change in the 
productiveness of labour took place. If the value of the labour- 
power be 4 shillings, or the necessary labour-time 8 hours, and 
the surplus-value be 2 shillings, or the surplus-labour 4 hours, 
and if, in consequence of an increase in the productiveness of 
labour, the value of the labour-power fall to 3 shillings, or the 
necessary labour to 6 hours, the surplus-value will rise to 3 
shillings, or the surplus-labour to 6 hours. The same quantity, 

I shilling or 2 hours, is added in one case and subtracted in 
the other. But the proportional change of magnitude is 
different in each case. While the value of the labour-power 
falls from 4 shillings to 3, «.<?,, by ^ or 2 5 %, the surplus-value 
rises from 2 shillings to 3, i.e., by ^ or 50 %. It therefore 
follows that the proportional increase or diminution in surplus- 
value, consequent on a given change in the productiveness of 
labour, depends on the original magnitude of that portion of 
the working day which embodies itself in surplus-value; the 
smaller that portion, the greater is the proportional change; 
the greater that portion, the less is the proportional change. 

(3.) Increase or diminution in surplus-v^ue is always conse-- 
quent on, and never the cause of, the corresponding diminu- 
tion or increase in the value of labour-power.* 

* To this third law McCulloch has made, amongst others, this absurd addition, 
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Since the working-day is constant in magnitude, and is 
represented by a value of constant magnitude, since, to every 
variation in the magnitude of surplus-value, there corresponds 
an inverse variation in the value of labour-power, and since 
the value of labour-power cannot change, except in consequence 
of a change in the productiveness of labour, it clearly follows, 
under these conditions, that every change of magnitude in 
surplus-value arises from an inverse change of magnitude in the 
value of labour-power. If, then, as we have already seen, there 
can be no change of absolute magnitude in the value of labour- 
power, and in surplus-value, unaccompanied by a change in 
their relative magnitudes, so now it follows that no change in 
their relative magnitudes is possible, without a previous change 
in the absolute magnitude of the value of labour-power. 

According to the third law, a change in the magnitude of 
surplus-value, presupposes a movement in the value of labour- 
power, which movement is brought about by a variation in the 
productiveness of labour. The limit of this change is given by 
the altered value of labour-power. Nevertheless, even when 
circumstances allow the law to operate, subsidiary moveigents 
may occur. For example : if in consequence of the increased 
productiveness of labour, the value of labour-power fall from 4 
shillings to 3, or the necessary labour-time from 8 hours to 6, 
the price of labour-power may possibly not fall below 3s, 8d., 
3s. 6d., or 3s. ad., and the surplus-value consequently not rise 
above 3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., or 3s. lod. The amount of this fall, the 
lowest limit of which is 3 shillings (the new value of labour- 
power), depends on the relative weight, which the pressure of 
capital on the one side, and the resistance of the labourer on 
the other, throws into the scale. 

The value of labour-power is determined by the value of a 

that a rise in surplus-value, unaccompanied by a fall in the value of labour-power, 
ran occuT through the abolition of taxes payable by the capitalist. Xhe abolition of 
such fa-yrq malcra no change whatever in the quantity of surplus-value that the capi- 
talist extorts at first-hand firom the labourer. It alters only the proportion in which 
that surplus-value is divided between himself and third persons. It consequently 
nri fflrre no alteration whate\’er in the relation between surplus-value and value of 
labour-power. McCulloch’s exception therefore proves only his misapprehension of 
the rule, a misfortune that as oftens happens to him in the vulgarisation of Ricardo, 
as it does to J. B. Say in the vulgarisation of ^dam Smith. 
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productiveness, a given value is spread over a greater mass of 
products. Hence the length of the working-day being con- 
stant, a day*s labour of increased intensity will be incorporated 
in an increased value, and, the value of money remaining un- 
changed, in more money. Xhe value created varies with the 
extent to which the intensity of labour deviates from its 
normal intensity in the society. A given working-day, there- 
fore, no longer creates a constant, but a variable value; in a 
day of 1 2 hours of ordinary intensity, the value created is, say 
6 shillings, but with increased intensity, the value created may 
be 7, 8, or more shillings. It is clear that, if the value created 
by a day’s labour increases from, say, 6 to 8 shillings, then the 
two parts into which this value is divided, viz., price of labour- 
power and surplus-value, may both of them increase simul- 
taneously, and either equally or unequally. Xhey may both 
simultaneously increase from 3 shillings to 4. Here, the rise 
in the price of labour-power does not necessarily imply that 
the price has risen above the value of labour-power. On the 
contrary, the rise in price may be accompanied by a fall in 
value. Xhis occurs whenever the rise in the price of labour- 
power does not compensate for its increased wear and tear. 

AVe know that, with transitory exceptions, a change in the 
productiveness of labour does not cause any change in the 
value of labour-power, nor consequently in the magnitude of 
surplus-value, unless the products of the industries affected arc 
articles habitually consumed by the labourers. In the present 
case this condition no longer applies. For when the variation 
is either in the duration or in the intensity of labour, there is 
always a corresponding change in the magnitude of the value 
created, independently of the nature of the article in which 
that value is embodied. 

If the intensity of labour were to increase simultaneously 
and equally in every branch of industry, then the new and 
higher degree of intensity would become the normal degree for 
the society, and would therefore cease to be taken account of. 
But still, even then, the intensity of labour would be diffe rent 
in different countries, and would modify the international 
application of the law of value. Xhe more intense working- 
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day of one nation would be represented by a greater sum of 
money than would the less intense day of another nation. ^ 


III. ProducHueness and Intensity of Labour constant. Length 

of the •morking-day <variahle. 

The working-day may vary in two ways. It may be made 
either longer or shorter. JFrom our present data, and within 
the limits of the assumptions made on p. 528 we obtain the 
following laws : 

(i.) The working-day creates a greater or less amount of 
value in proportion to its length — ^thus, a variable and not a 
constant quantity of value. 

Every change in the relation between the magnitudes 
of surplus value and of the value of labour-power arises from 
a change in the absolute magnitude of the surplus-labour, and 
consequently of the surplus-value. 

(3.) The absolute value of labour-power can change only in 
consequence of the reaction exercised by the prolongation of 
surplus-labour upon the wear and tear of labour-power. Every 
change in this absolute value is therefore the efiFect, but never 
the cause, of a change in the magnitude of surplus-value. 

We begin with the case in which the working-day is 
shortened. 

(i.) A shortening of the working-day under the conditions 
given above, leaves the value of labour-power, and with it, the 
necessary labour-time, unaltered. It reduces the surplus- 
labour and surplus-value. Along with the absolute magnitude 
of the latter, its relative magnitude also falls, i.e.^ its magnitude 
relatively to the value of labour-power whose magnitude re- 
mains unaltered. Only by lowering the price of labour-power 
below its value could the capitalist save himself harmless. 

* “ All things being equal, the English manufacturer can turn out a considerably 
larger amount of work in a given time than a foreign manufacturer, so much as to 
counterbalance the difference of the working-days, between So hours a week here, 
and 7 a or So elsewhere-** (Rep. of Insp. of Fact, for jxst Oct- P* ^50 The 

most infallible for reducing this qualitative difference between the English 

sinrl Continental working hour would be a law shortening quantitatively the length 
of the working-day in Continental factories. 
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All the usual arguments against the shortening of the 
working-day, assume that it takes place under the conditions 
we have here supposed to exist; but in reality the very con- 
trary is the case : a change in the productiveness and intensity 
of labour either precedes, or immediately follows, a shortening 
of the working-day.* 

(2.) Lengthening of the working-day. Let the necessary 
labour-time be 6 hours, or the value of labour-power 3 shillings 
also let the surplus-labour be 6 hours or the surplus-value 3 
shillings. The whole working-day then amounts to 12 hours 
and is embodied in a value of 6 shillings. If, now, the working- 
day be lengthened by 2 hours and the price of labour-power 
remain unaltered, the surplus-value increases both absolutely 
and relatively. Although there is no absolute change in the 
value of labour-power, it suffers a relative fall. Under the 
conditions assumed in I. there could not be a change of relative 
magnitude in the value of labour-power without a change in 
its absolute magnitude. Here, on the contrary, the change of 
relative magnitude in the value of labour-power is the result of 
the change of absolute magnitude in surplus-value. 

Since the value in which a day’s labour is embodied, increases 
with the length of that day, it is evident that the surplus- 
value and the price of labour-power may simultaneously in- 
crease, either by equal or unequal quantities. This simul- 
taneous increase is therefore possible in two cases, one, the 
actuial lengthening of the working-day, the other, an increase 
in the intensity of labour unaccompanied by such lengthening. 

"When the working -day is prolonged, the price of labour- 
power may fall below its value, although that price be nomin- 
ally’ unchanged or even rise. The value of a day’s labour- 
power, is, as will be remembered, estimated from its normal 
average duration, or from the normal duration of life among 
the labourers, and from corresponding normal transformations 
of organised bodily matter into motion,® in conformity with the 

^ There are compensating circumstances .... which the working of the Ten 
Hours’ Act has brought to light.” (Rep. of Insp. of Fact- for ist Dec- 1848, p. 7.) 

* ** The amount of labour which a man had undergone in the course of 24 hours 
might be approximately arrived at by an examination of the chymical changes which 
had taken place in his body, changed forms in matter indicating the anterior exercise 
of dynamic force.” (Grove: “ On the Correlation of Physical Forces.”) 
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nature of man. Up to a certain point, the increased wear and 
tear of labour-power, inseparable from a lengthened working- 
dav, may be compensated by higher wages. But beyond this 
point the wear and tear increases in geometrical progression, 
and every condition suitable for the normal reproduction and 
functioning of labour-power is suppressed. The price of 
labour-power and the degree of its exploitation cease to be 
commensurable quantities. 

IV. Simultaneous variations in the duration^ productiveness^ 

and intensity of labour. 

It is obvious that a large number of combinations are here 
possible. Any two of the factors may vary and the third 
remain constant, or all three may vary at once. They may 
vary either in the same or in different degrees, in the same or in 
opposite directions, with the result that the variations counter- 
act one another, either wholly or in part. Nevertheless the 
analysis of every possible case is easy in view of the results 
given in I., II., and III. The effect of every possible combin- 
ation may be found by treating each factor in turn as variable, 
and the other two constant for the time being. We shall, 
therefore, notice, and that briefly, but two important cases. 

(i). Diminishing productiveness of labour •voith a simultaneous 

lengthening of the voorking-day. 

In speaking of diminishing productiveness of labour, we 
here refer to diminution in those industries whose products 
determine the value of labour-power; such a diminution, for 
example, as results from decreasing fertility of the soil, and 
from the corresponding dearness of its products. Take the 
working-day at 12 hoiars and the value created by it at 6 
shillings, of which one half replaces the value of the labour- 
power, the other forms the surplus-value. Suppose, in conse- 
quence of the increased dearness of the products of the soil, 
that the value of labour-power rises from 3 shillings to 4, and 
therefore the necessary labour-time from 6 hours to 8 . If there 
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be no change in the length of the working-day, the surplus- 
labour would fall from 6 hours to 4, the surplus-value from 3 
shillings to a. If the day be lengthened by 2 hours, z.e., from 
12 hours to 14, the surplus-labour remains at 6 hours, the 
surplus-value at 3 shillings, but the surplus-value decreases 
compared with the value of labour-power, as measured by 
the necessary labour-time. If the day be lengthened by 4 
hours, viz., from 12 hours to 16, the proportional magnitudes 
of surplus-value and value of labour-power, of surplus-labour 
and necessary labour, continue unchanged, but the absolute 
magnitude of surplus-value rises from 3 shillings to 4, that of 
the surplus-labour from 6 hours to 8, an increment of 33 1 
Therefore, with diminishing productiveness of labour and a 
simultaneous lengthening of the working-day, the absolute 
magnitude of surplus-value may continue unaltered, at the 
same time that its relative magnitude diminishes; its relative 
magnitude may continue unchanged, at the same time that its 
absolute magnitude increases; and, provided the lengthening 
of the day be sufficient, both may increase. 

In the period between 1799 and 1815 the increasing price of 
provisions led in England to a nominal rise in wages, although 
the real wages, expressed in the necessaries of life, fell. From 
this fact West and Ricardo drew the conclusion, that the 
diminution in the productiveness of agricultural labour had 
brought about a fall in the rate of surplus-value, and they 
made this assumption of a fact that existed only in their 
imaginations, the starting-point of important investigations 
into the relative magnitudes of wages, profits, and rent. But, 
as a matter of fact, surplus-value had at that time, thanks to 
the increased intensity of labour, and to the prolongation of the 
working-day, increased both in absolute and relative magnitude 
This was the period in which the right to prolong the hours of 
labour to an outrageous extent was established;^ the period 

’ ** Corn and labour rarely march quite abreast $ but there is an obvious limit, be- 
yond which they cannot be separated. With regard to the unusual exertions made 
by the labouring classes in periods of dearness, which produce the fall of wages noticed 
in the evidence” (namely, before the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 1814—15), 
” they are most meritorious in the individuals, and certainly favour the growth of 
capital. But no man of humanity could wish to see them constant and unremitted. 
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fhut was especially characterised by an accelerated accumula- 
tion of capital, here, by pauperism there. * 


(2) Increasing intensity and productiveness of labour vtith 
simultaneous shortening of the voorkitig-day. 

Increased productiveness and greater intensity of labour, 
both have a like effect. They both augment the mass of 
articles produced in a given time. Both, therefore, shorten that 
portion of the working-day which the labourer needs to produce 
his means of subsistence or their equivalent. The minimum 
length of the working-day is fixed by this necessary but con- 
tractile portion of it. If the whole working-day were to shrink 
to the length of this portion, surplus-labour would vanish, a 
consummation utterly impossible under the regime of capital. 
Only by suppressing the capitalist form of production could the 
length of the working-day be reduced to the necessary labour- 
time. But, even in that case, the latter would extend its 
limits. On the one hand, because the notion of “ means of 
subsistence ” would considerably expand, and the labourer 

They are most admirable as a temporary relief; but if they were constantly m action, 
efiects of a eimilar kind would result from them, as from the population of a countrj’' 
being pushed to the very e.xtreme limits of its food,** (Malthus ; “ Inquiry into the 
Nature and Progress of Rent,” Lond., 1815, p. 48, note.) All honour to Malthus 
that he lays stress on the lengthening of the hours of labour, a fact to which he else- 
where in his pamphlet draws attention, while Ricardo and others, in face of the most 
notorious facts, make invariabihty in the length of the working-day the ground-work 
of all their investigations. But the conservative interests, which Malthus served, pre- 
vented him from seeing that an unlimited prolongation of the working-day, combined 
with an extraordinary development of machinery, and the exploitation of women and 
children, must inevitably have made a great portion of the working class ” super- 
numerary.” particularly whenever the war should have ceased, and the monopoly of 
Rngland in the markets of the world should have come to an end. It was, of course, 
far more convenient, and much more in conformity with the interests of the ruling 
whom Malthus adored like a true priest, to explain this ” over-populadon ** 
by the eternal laws of Nature, rather than by the historical laws of capitalist 
production. 

* ‘‘A principal cause of the increase of ca .ital, during the war, proceeded from the 
greater exertions, and perhaps the greater privations of the labouring classes, the most 
numerous in every society. IVIore women and children were compelled by necessitous 
circumstances, to enter upon laborious occupations, and former workmen were, from 
the same cause, obliged to devote a greater portion of their time to increase produc- 
tion.” (Essays on Pol. Econ., in which are illustrated the principal causes of the 
present national distress. Lond., 1830, p. 248.) 
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would lay claim to an altogether different standard of life. 
On the other hand, because a part of what is now surplus- 
labour, would then count as necessary labour; I mean the 
labour of forming a fund for reserve and accumulation. 

The more the productiveness of labour increases, the more 
can the working-day be shortened; and the more the working- 
day is shortened, the more can the intensity of labour increase. 
From a social point of view, the productiveness increases in 
the same ratio as the economy of labour, which, in its turn, 
includes not only economy of the means of production, but also 
the avoidance of all useless labour. Xhe capitalist mode of 
production, while on the one hand, enforcing economy in each 
individual business, on the other hand, begets, by its anarchical 
system of competition, the most outrageous squandering of 
labour-power and of the social means of production, not to 
mention the creation of a vast number of employments, at 
present indispensable, but in themselves superfluous. 

The intensity and productiveness of labour being given, the 
time which society is bound to devote to material production 
is shorter, and as a consequence, the time at its disposal for 
the free development, intellectual and social, of the in- 
dividual is greater, in proportion as the work is more and more 
evenly divided among all the able-bodied members of society, 
and as a particular class is more and more deprived of the 
power to shift the natural burden of labour from its own 
shoulders to those of another layer of society. In this direc- 
tion, the shortening of the working-day finds at last a limit in 
the generalisation of labour. In capitalist society spare time 
is acquired for one class by converting the whole life-time of 
the masses into labour-time. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

VARIOUS FORMULA FOR THE RATE OF 

SURPLU S-VALUE 


We have seen that the rate of surplus-value is represented by 
the following formulae. 


I. 


Surplus-value /s \ 

Variable Capital \v/ 


Surplus- value Surplus-labour 


Value of labour-power Necessary labour 

The two first of these formulae represent, as a ratio of values, 
that which, in the third, is represented as a ratio of the times 
during which those values are produced. These formulae, 
supplementary the one to the other, are rigorously definite and 
correct. We therefore find them substantially, but not con- 
sciously, worked out in classical political economy. There 
we meet with the following derivative formulae. 

jj Surplus-labour Surplus-value Surplus-product 

Working-day Value of the Product ~ Total Product 


One and the same ratio is here expressed as a ratio of 
labour-times, of the values in which those labour-times are 
embodied, and of the products in which those values exist. It 
is of course understood that, by “ Value of the Product,*’ is 
meant only the value newly created in a working-day, the 
constant part of the value of the product being excluded. 

In all of these formulae (II.), the actual degree of exploita- 
tion of labour, or the rate of surplus-value, is falsely expressed. 
Let the working-day be 12 hours. Then, making the same 
assumptions as in former instances, the real degree of ex- 
ploitation of labour will be represented in the following pro- 
portions. 


6 hours surplus-labour 
6 hours necessary labour 


Surplus- value of 3 sh. 


Variable Capital of 3 sh. 

From formulae II. we get very differently, 

6 hours surplus-labo ur Surplus-value of 3 sh. 
Working-day of za hours 


= 100 % 


Value created of 6 sh. = s°% 

These derivative formulae express, in reality, only the pro- 
portion in which the working-day, or the value produced by 
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it, is divided between capitalist and labourer. If they are to 
be treated as direct expressions of the degree of self-expansion 
of capital, the following erroneous law would hold good; Sur- 
plus-labour or surplus-value can never reach lOO %.‘ Since 
the surplus-labour is only an aliquot part of the working-day, 
or since surplus-value is only an aliquot part of the value 
created, the surplus-labour must necessarily be always less 
than the working-day, or the surplus-value always less than 
the total value created. In order, however, to attain the 
ratio of lOo; lOO they must be equal. In order that the 
surplus-labour may absorb the whole day an average day 

of any week or year), the necessary labour must sink to zero. 
But if the necessary labour vanish, so too does the surplus- 
labour, since it is only a function of the former. The ratio 
or oan therefore never reach the limit of 

still less rise to But not so the rate of surplus- 


lOO? 


xoo 


value, the real degree of exploitation of labour. Take, e.^., the 
estimate of L.. de Lavergne, according to which the English 
agricultural labourer gets only the capitalist (farmer) on the 
other hand f of the product® or of its value, apart from the 
question of how the booty is subsequently divided between the 


* Thus, in “ Dritter Brief an v. Kirchmann von Rodbertus. Widerleg-ung der 
Ricardo’schen Theorie von der Grundxente und Begriindung einer neuen Renten- 
theorie. Berlin, 1851/* I shall return to this letter later on 5 in spite of its 
erroneous theory of rent, it sees through the nature of capitalist production. 

Note by the Editor of the 3rd Edition. It may be seen from this how favourably 
Ivlarx judged his predecessors, whenever he found in them real progress, or new and 
sound ideas. The subsequent publication of Rodbertus’ letters to Rud. Meyer has 
shown that the above acknowledgment by Marx wants restricting to some extent. 
In those letters this passage occurs: “ Capital must be rescued not only from labour, 
but from itself, and that will be best effected, by treating the acts of the industrial 
capitalist as economical and political functions, that have been delegated to him with 
his capital, and by treating his profit as a form of salary, because we still know no 
other social organisation. But salaries may be regulated, and may also be reduced 
if they take too much from wages. The irruption of Marx into Society, as I may call 
his book, must be warded off. - . - Altogether, Marx’s book is not so much an in- 
vestigation into capital, as a polemic against the present form of capital, a form 
which he confounds with the concept itself of capital.” (Briefe, von Dr. Rodbertus- 
Jagetzow, herausgg. von Dr. Rud. Meyer, Berlin, 1881, I. Bd. p. in, 48- Brief von 
Rodbertus.) To such ideological commonplaces did the bold attack by Rodbertus in 
his ” social letters ” finally dwindle down. 

= That part of the product which merely replaces the constant capital advanced, is 
of course left out in this calculation. Mr. L. de Lavergne, a blind admirer of Eng* 
land, is inclined to estimate the share of the capitalist too low, rather than too high- 
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capitalist, the landlord and others. According to this, the sur- 
plus-labour of the English agricultural labourer is to his 
necessary labour as 3 ; i , which gives a rate of exploitation of 
3co%. 

The favourite method of treating the working-day as con- 
stant in magnitude became, through the use of the formulse 
II., a fixed usage, because in them surplus-labour is always 
compared with a working-day of given length. The same 
holds good when the repartition of the value produced is ex- 
clusively kept in sight. The working-day that has already 
been realised in a given value, must necessarily be a day of 
given length. 

The habit of representing surplus-value and value of labour- 
power as fractions of the value created — a habit that originates 
in the capitalist mode of production itself, and whose import 
will hereafter be disclosed — conceals the very transaction that 
characterises capital, namely the exchange of variable capital 
for living labour-power, and the consequent exclusion of the 
labourer from the product. Instead of the real fact, we have 
the false semblance of an association, in which labourer and 
capitalist divide the product in proportion to the different ele- 
ments which they respectively contribute towards its for- 
mation.^ 

Moreover, the formulse II. can at any time be reconverted 
into formulae I. If, for instance, we have ho^ 

the necessary labour-time being 1 2 hours less the surplus- 
labour of 6 hours, we get the following result. 

Surplus-labour of 6 hours loo 
Necessary labour of 6 hours loo 

There is a third formula which I have occasionally already 
anticipated; it is 

III Surplus-value Surplus-labour Unpaid labour 

Value of labour-power Necessary labour Paid labour 

^ All well-developed forms of capitalist production being- forms of co-operation, 
nothing is, of course, easier, than to make abstraction from their antagonistic 
character, and to transform them by a word into some form of free association^ as is 
done by A. de Laborde in “ De TEsprit de rA.ssociation dans tous les interets de la 
communaute,’* Paris i8i8- H. Carey, the Yankee, occasionally performs this con- 
juring trick with like success, even with the relations resulting from slavery- 
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After the investigations we have given above, it is no longer 
possible to be misled, by the formula into con- 

cluding, that the capitalist pays for labour and not for labour- 
power. This formula is only a popular expression for 

capitalist pays the value, so far as price co- 
incides with value, of the labour-power, and receives in ex- 


change the disposal of the living labour-power itself. His 
usufruct is spread over two periods. During one the labourer 
produces a value that is only equal to the value of his labour- 
power: he produces its equivalent. Thus the capitalist re- 
ceives in return for his advance of the price of the labour- 


power, a product of the same price. It is the same as if he 
had bought the product ready made in the market. During 
the other period, the period of surplus-labour, the usufruct of 
the labour-power creates a value for the capitalist, that costs 
him no equivalent. ^ This expenditure of labour-power 
comes to him gratis. In this sense it is that surplus-labour 
can be called unpaid labour. 

Capital, therefore, is not only, as Adam Smith says, the com- 
mand over labour. It is essentially the command over unpaid 
labour. All surplus-value, whatever particular form (profit, 
interest, or rent), it may subsequently crystallise into, is in sub- 
stance the materialisation of unpaid labour. The secret of the 
self-expansion of capital resolves itself into having the disposal 
of a definite quantity of other people*s unpaid labour. 


* Although the Physiocrats could not penetrate the mj stery of surplus-v^ne, jet 
this much was clear to them, viz., that it is “ une richcsi>c independante et dispomble 
qu’il (the possessor) n’a point achetde et qu’il vend.” (Turgot: “ Reflexions sui Ja 
Formation et la Distribution des Richesses,” p. ii.) 
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Wages 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE VALUE 
(AND RESPECTIVELY THE PRICE) 

OF LABOUR-POWER INTO WAGES 

On the surface of bourgeois society the wage of the labourer 
appears as the price of labour, a certain quantity of money 
that is paid for a certain quantity of labour. Thus people 
speak of the value of labour and call its expression in monev 
its necessary or natural price. On the other hand they speak 
of the market prices of labour, i.e.^ prices oscillating above or 
below its natural price. 

But what is the value of a commodity The objective form 
of the social labour expended in its production. And how do 
we measure the quantity of this value.? By the quantity of 
the labour contained in it. How then is the value, e,g.^ of a 1 2 
hours’ working day to be determined.? By the 12 working 
hours contained in a working day of 12 hours, which is an 
absurd tautology.^ 

In order to be sold as a commodity in the market, labour 

I “ Mr. Ricardo, mg’eniously enough, avoids a difficulty which, on a first view, 
threatens to encumber his doctrine, that value depends on the quantity of labour em- 
ployed in production. If this principle is rigidly adhered to, it follows that the value 
of labour depends on the quantity of labour employed in producing it — ^which is 
evidently absurd. £y a dexterous turn, therefore, Mr. Ricardo makes the value of 
labour depend on the quantity of labour required to produce wages; or, to give him 
the benefit of his own language, he maintains, that the value of labour is to be 
estimated by the quantity of labour required to produce wages ; by which he means 
the quantity of labour required to produce the money or commodities given to the 
labourer. This is similar to saying, that the value of cloth is estimated, not by the 
quantity of labour bestowed on its production, but by the quantity of labour bestowed 
on the production of the silver, for which the cloth Is exchanged.’* (A Critical Dis- 
course on the Nature, &c., of Value, p. 50, 51.) 

Capital T 
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must at all events exist before it is sold. But could the 
labourer give it an independent objective existence, he would 
sell a commodity and not labour.* 

Apart from these contradictions, a direct exchange of money 
of realized labour, with living labour would either do aww 
with the law of value which only begins to develop itself fredv 
on the basis of capitalist production, or do away with capitalist 
production itself, which rests directly on wage-labour. The 
working day of i z hours embodies itself, e.g.^ in a money value 
of 6s. Either equivalents are exchanged, and then the labourer 
receives 6s. for 1 2 hours^ labour ; the price of his labour would 
be equal to the price of his product. In this case he produces 
no surplus-value for the buyer of his labour, the 6s. are not 
transformed into capital, the basis of capitalist production 
vanishes. But it is on this very basis that he sells his labour 
and that his labour is wage-labour. Or else he receives for 12 
hours’ labour less than 6s., less than 12 hours’ labour. 

Twelve hours* labour are exchanged against 10 , 6, &c., hours’ 
labour. This equalisation of unequal quantities not merely 
does away with the determination of value. Such a self-de- 
structive contradiction cannot be in any way even enunciated 
or formulated as a law.® 

It is of no avail to deduce the exchange of more labour 
against less, from their diiference of form, the one being 
realized; the other living.3 This is the more absurd as the 

* “ K" you call labour a commodity, it is not like a commodity which is first pro- 

duced in order to exchange, and then brought to market where it must exchange -with 
other commodities acccwdiug to the respective quantities of each which thfiv may be 
in the market at the timej labour is created the moment it is brought to mariiet, 
nay, it is brought to market before it is created.” (Observations on Verbal 

Disputes, etc., pp. 75, 76.) 

* " Treating labour as a commodity, and capital, the produce of labour, as another, 
then, if the values of these two commo di ties were regulated by equal quantifies Of 
labour, a given amount of labour would ... exchange for that quantity of capital 
which had been produced by the same amount of labour; antecedent labour would 
- . . exchange for the same amount as present labour. But the value of labour in 
relation to other commodities ... is determined not by equal quantities of labour.” 
(E. G. Wakefield in his edition of Adam Smith’s ” Wealth of r^ations,” vol. i., X.oudoii, 
X836, p. *31, note.) 

3 U a fallu convenir (a new edition of the contrat social I) que toutes les fois qu’il 
£changecait du travail fait contre du travail k faire, le dernier (le capitaliste) aurait 
une valeur supdrieure au premier ” (le travaiUeur). Simonde (».e., Sismondi), ** De 
la Richesse Commerciale," Gen&ve, 1803, U P- 37- 
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value of a commodily is determined not by the quantity of 
labour actually realized in it, but by the quantity of living 
labour necessary for its production. A commodity represents, 
say 6 working hours. If an invention is made by which it can 
be produced in 3 hours, the value, even of the commodity 
already produced, falls by half. It represents now 3 hours of 
social labour instead of the 6 formerly necessary. It is the 
quantity of labour required for its production, not the realized 
form of that labour, by which the amount of the value of a 
commodity is determined. 

That which comes directly face to face with the possessor of 
money on the market, is in fact not labour, but the labourer. 
"What the latter sells is his labour-power. As soon as his 
labour actually begins, it has already ceased to belong to him; 
it can therefore no longer be sold by him. Labour is the sub- 
stance, and the immanent measure of value, but has itself no 
value, ^ 

In the expression “ value of labour,” the idea of value is not 
only completely obliterated, but actually reversed. It is an 
expression as imaginary as the value of the earth. These 
imaginary expressions, arise, however, from the relations of pro- 
duction themselves. They are categories for the phenomenal 
forms of essential relations. That in their appearance things 
often represent themselves in inverted form is pretty well 
known in every science except political economy.* 


^ Labour the exclusive standard of value • » . thg creator of all "wealthy no com- 
modity.” Th- Hodgskin, L c. p. iS6. 

^ On the other hand, the attempt to explain such expressions as merely poetic 
license only shows the impotence of the analysis. Hence^ in answer to Proudhon*s 
phrase; ** Le travail est dit valoir, non pas en taut que marchandise lui m&me^ msda 
en vne des valeurs qu*on suppose renferm6es p nlfigart mel Vn n e tit en lui. valeur du 
travail est une expression £§*011^5’* I have remarked ; Oans le travail-marchandise 
qui est d*une r6aht£ eSrayante, il (Proudhon) ne voit qu*une ellipse gxammaticale. 
Qonc^ toute la soci£t£ actuelle^ ibnd^ sur le trav ajT ^ nrjar nh gTiHigpj est d&ormais 
fond& sur une license podtique* sur une expression figiiree. La soci6td veut-elle 
'fliminer tous les inconvdnients,’ qui la travaillent, eh bieni qu*elle elimine les 
termes malson nantSy qu’elle change de langage^ et pour cela ptTle n*a qu* ci s’adresser 
k I’Acaddmie pour lui demander une nouvelle Edition de son dictzonnaire»** (Karl 
hlaxx. hdis&ie de la Philosophic,^’ p- 34, 35.) It is naturally still more convenient 
to understand by value nothing at all. Then one can without difficulty subsume 
evei^hing under this category. Thus, J* B. Say; what is “ valeurp ** Answer: 
“ C’est ce qa*une chose vaut,” and what is ‘*prix?” Answer; “La valeur d’une 
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Classical political economy borrowed from every-day life the 
category “ price of labour without further criticism, and then 
simply asked the question, how is this price determined? It 
soon recognized that the change in the relations of demand 
and supply explained in regard to the price of labour, as of all 
other commodities, nothing except its changes, i.e.^ the oscilla- 
tions of the market price above or below a certain mean. If 
demand and supply balance, the oscillation of prices ceases, all 
other conditions remaining the same. Hut then demand and 
supply also cease to explain anything, Xhe price of labour, at 
the moment when demand and supply are in equilibrium, is its 
natural price, determined independently of the relation of de- 
mand and supply. And how this price is determined, is just 
the question. Or a larger period of oscillations in the market- 
price is taken, a year, and they are found to cancel one the 
other, leaving a mean average quantity, a relatively constant 
m.ignitude. This had naturally to be determined otherwise 
than by its own compensating variations. Xhis price which 
always finally predominates over the accidental market-pnces 
of labour and regulates them, this “ necessary price (physio- 
crats) or “ natural price ” of labour (Adam Smith) can, as ■mth 
all other commodities, be nothing else than its value expressed 
in money. In this way political economy expected to pene- 
trate athwart the accidental prices of labour, to the value of 
labour. As with other commodities, this value was determined 
by the cost of production. But what is the cost of production 
— of the labourer, ue.^ the cost of producing or reproducing the 
labourer himself? Xhis question unconsciously substituted 
itself in political economy for the original one; for the search 
after the cost of production of labour as such turned in a cirde 
and never left the spot. What economists therefore call value of 
labour, is in fact the value of labour-power, as it exists in the 
personality of the labourer, which is as different from its 
function, labour, as a machine is from the work it performs. 
Occupied with the difference between the market-price of 

chose expnm^e en monnaie-** And why has le travail de la terre . . - une valear? 
Parce qu’on y met un prix.’* Therefore value is what a thing is worth, and the 
land has its value»’^ because its value is expressed in money.** This is, anyhow, 
a very simple way of explaining the why and the wherefore of things. 
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labour and its so-called value, with the relation of this value 
to the rate of profit, and to the values of the commodities pro- 
duced by means of labour, &c., they never discovered that the 
course of the analysis had led not only from the market prices 
of labour to its presumed value, but had led to the resolution 
of this value of labour itself into the value of labour-power. 
Classical economy never arrived at a consciousness of the re- 
sults of its own analysis ; it accepted uncritically the categories 
“ value of labour,” “ natural price of labour,” &:c., as final and 
as adequate expressions for the value-relation under con- 
sideration, and was thus led, as will be seen later, into inex- 
tricable confusion and contradiction, while it offered to the 
vulgar economists a secure basis of operations for their shallow- 
ness, which on principle worships appearances only. 

Let us next see how value ^and price) of labour-power, 
present themselves in this transformed condition as wages. 

We know that the daily value of labour-power is calculated 
upon a certain length of the labourer's life, to which, again, 
corresponds a certain length of working-day. Assume the 
habitual working-day as 12 hours, the daily value of labour- 
power as 3s., the expression in money of a value that embodies 
6 hours of labour. If the labourer receives 3s., then he receives 
the value of his labour-power functioning through 12 hours. 
If, now, this value of a day’s labour-power is expressed as the 
value of a day’s labour itself, we have the formula: Twelve 
hours’ labour has a value of 3s. The value of labour-power 
thus determines the value of labour, or, expressed in money, its 
necessary price. If, on the other hand, the price of labour- 
power differs from its value, in like manner the price of labour 
differs from its so-called value. 

As the value of labour is only an irrational expression for 
the value of labour-power, it follows, of course, that the value 
of labour must always be less than the value it produces, for 
the capitalist always makes labour-power work longer than is 
necessary for the reproduction of its own value. In the above 
example, the value of the labour-power that functions through 
12 hours is 3s., a value for the reproduction of which 6 hours 
are required. The value which the labour-power produces is. 
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on the other hand, 6s., because it, in fact, functions during 12 
hours, and the value it produces depends, not on its own 
value, but on the length of time it is in action. Thus, we have 

a result absurd at first sight that labour which creates a value 

of 6s. possesses a value of 3s.* 

'We see, further; The value of 3s. by which a part only of the 

working-day — i,e,^ 6 hours’ labour is paid for, appears as the 

value or price of the whole working-day of 12, hours, which 
thus includes 6 hours unpaid for. The wage-form thus ex- 
tinguishes every trace of the division of the working-day into 
necessary labour and surplus-labour, into paid and unpaid 
labour. All labour appears as paid labour. In the corvfe, 
the labour of the worker for himself, and his compulsory labour 
for his lord, differ in space and time in the clearest possible 
way. In slave-labour, even that part of the working-day in 
which the slave is only replacing the value of his own means 
of existence, in which, therefore, in fact, he works for himself 
alone, appears as labour for his master. All the slave’s labour 
appears as unpaid labour. » In wage-labour, on the contrary, 
even surplus labour, or unpaid labour, appears as paid. There 
the property-relation conceals the labour of the slave for him- 
self; here the money-relation conceals the unrequited labour 
of the wage-labourer. 

Hence, we may understand the decisive importance of the 
transformation of value and price of labour-power into the 
form of wages, or into the value and price of labour itself. 
This phenomenal form, which makes the actual relation invis- 
ible, and, indeed, shows the direct opposite of that relation, 
forms the basis of all the juridical notions of both labourer and 
capitalist, of all the mystifications of the capitalistic mode of 


I Cf. Ztir Kritik der Politischen CCkonomie, p. 40, where 1 state that, in the por- 
tion of that work that deals with Capital, this problem will be solved: “How does 
production, on the basis of exchange-value determined simply by labour-time, lead to 
the result that the exchange-value of labour is less than the exchange-value of its 
product ? ’* 

3 ** 'The hdorning Star,** a London free-trade organ, naif to silliness, protested ag^ 
and again during the .A.mencan civil war, with all the moral indignation of which 
man is c^apable, that the negro in the “ Confederate States*’ worked absolutely for 
nothing. It should have compared the daily cost of such a negro with that of the 
free workman in the East end of London. * 
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production, of all its illusions as to liberty, of all the apologetic 
shifts of the vulgar economists. 

If history took a long time to get at the bottom of the 
myster}’^ of wages, nothing, on the other hand, is more easy 
to understand than the necessity, the raison dlitre^ of this 

e between capital and labour at first presents 
itself to the mind in the same guise as the buying and selling 
of all other commodities. The buyer gives a certain sum of 
money, the seller an article of a nature different from money. 
The iurist’s consciousness recognises in this, at most, a material 
difference, expressed in the juridically equivalent formulae: 
** Do ut des, do ut facias, facio ut des, facio ut facias.’* 

Further. Exchange-value and use-value, being intrin- 
sically incommensurable magnitudes, the expressions ‘ ‘ value of 
labour,” “ price of labour,” do not seem more irrational than 
the expressions ” value of cotton,” “ price of cotton.” More- 
over, the labourer is paid after he has given iiis labour. In its 
function of means of payment, money realises subsequently 
the value or price of the article supplied — ue,^ in this particular 
case, the value or price of the labour supplied. Finally, the 
use-value supplied by the labourer to the capitalist is not, in 
fact, his labour-power, but its function, some definite useful 
labour, the work of tailoring, shoemaking, spinning, &c. 
That this same labour is, on the other hand, the universal 
value-creating element, and thus possesses a property by which 
it diflFers from all other commodities, is beyond the cognisance 
of the ordinary mind. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of the labourer who 
receives for 12 hours’ labour, say the value produced by 6 
hours* labour, say 3s. For him, in fact, his 12 hours’ labour 
is the means of buying the 3s. The value of his labour- 
power may vary, with the value of his usual means of subsist- 
ence, from 3 to 4 shillings, or from 3 to 2 shillings; or, if the 
value of his labour-power remains constant, its price may, in 
consequence of changing relations of demand and supply, rise 
to 4s. or fall to 2s. He always gives 12 hours of labour. 
Every change in the amount of the equivalent that he receives 


phenomenon. 
The exchan 
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appears to him, therefore, necessarily as a change in the value 
or price of his 12. hours* work. This circumstance misled 
Adam Smith, who treated the working-day as a conslant 
quantity,^ to the assertion that the value of labour is constant, 
although the value of the means of subsistence may vary, and 
the same working-day, therefore, may represent itself in more 
or less money for the labourer. 

Let us consider, on the other hand, the capitalist. He 
wishes to receive as much labour as possible for as Htde 
money as possible. Practically, therefore, the only thing that 
interests him is the difference between the price of labour- 
power and the value which its function creates. But, then, he 
tries to buy all commodities as cheaply as possible, and always 
accounts for his profit by simple cheating, by buying under, 
and selling over the value. Hence, he never comes to see that, 
if such a thing as the value of labour really existed, and he 
really paid this value, no capital would exist, his money 
would not be turned into capital. 

Moreover, the actual movement of wages presents pheno- 
mena which seem to prove that not the value of labour-powa* 
is paid, but the value of its function, of labour itself. We may 
reduce these phenomena to two great classes: (i.) Change ctf 
wages with the changing length of the working-day. One 
might as well conclude that not the value of a machine is paid, 
but that of its working, because it costs more to hire a machine 
for a week than for a day. (2.) Xhe individual diiference in 
the wages of different labourers who do the same kind of work. 
"We find this individual difference, but are not deceived by it, 
in the system of slavery, where, frankly and openly, without any 
circumlocution, labour-power itself is sold. Only, in the slave 
system, the advantage of a labour-power above the average, 
and the disadvantage of a labour-power below the average, 
affects the slave-owner; in the wage-labour system it affects 
the labourer himself, because his labour-power is, in the one 
case, sold by himself, in the other, by a third person. 

For the rest, in respect to the phenomenal form, “ value and 

( Adaxn Smith, only accidentally alludes to the Tariation of the working^day wlieD 
be is xiefecring to pieoe-wagea. 
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price of labour,” or wages,” as contrasted with the essential 
relation manifested therein, viz., the value and price of labour- 
power, the same difference holds that holds in respect to all 
phenomena and their hidden substratum. The former appear 
directly and spontaneously as current modes of thought; the 
latter must first be discovered by science. Classical political 
economy nearly touches the true relation of things, without, 
however, consciously formulating it. This it cannot so long as 
it sticks in its bourgeois skin. 


CHAPTER XX 

TIME-WAGES 

Wages themselves again take many forms, a fact not recogniz- 
able in the ordinary economical treatises which, exclusively 
interested in the material side of the question, neglect every 
difference of form. An exposition of all these forms however 
belongs to the special study of wage-labour, not therefore to 
this work. Still the two fundamental forms must be briefly 
worked out here. 

The sale of labour-power, as will be remembered, takes place 
for a definite period of time. The converted form under which 
the daily, weekly, &c., value of labour-power presents itself, is 
hence that of time-wages, therefore day-wages, &c. 

Next it is to be noted that the laws set forth, in the 17th 
chapter, on the changes in the relative magnitudes of price of 
labour-power and surplus-value, pass by a simple transforma- 
tion of form, into laws of wages. Similarly the distinction 
between the exchange-value of labour-power, and the sum of 
the necessaries of life into which this value is converted, now 
reappears as the distinction between nominal and real wages. 
It would be useless to repeat here, with regard to the pheno- 
menal form, what has been already worked out in the sub- 

CapM •p’** 
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stantial form. We limit ourselves therefore to a few points 
characteristic of time-wages. 

The sum of money* which the labourer receives for his daily 
or weekly labour, forms the amount of his nominal wages, or of 
his wages estimated in value. But it is clear that according 
to the length of the working-day, that is, according to the 
amount of actual labour daily supplied, the same daily or 
weekly wage may represent very different prices of labour, 
very different sums of money for the same quantity of labour.* 
We must, therefore, in considering time-wages, again dis- 
tinguish between the sum total of the daily or weekly 
wages, &c., and the price of labour. How then to find this 
price, /.ff., the money-value of a given quantity of labour } The 
average price of labour is found, when the average daily value 
of the labour-power is divided by the average number of hours 
in the working-day. If, e.g.y the daily value of labour-power is 
3 shillings, the value of the product of 6 working hours, and if 
the working-day is i2 hours, the price of i working hour is 
^ shillings =s= 3d. The price of the working hour thus found 
serves as the unit measure for the price of labour. 

It follows therefore that the daily and weekly wages, &c., 
may remain the same, although the price of labour falls con- 
stantly. If, the habitual working-day is i o hours and the 
daily value of the labour-power 3s., the price of the working 
hour is 3f d. It falls to 3d. as soon as the working-day rises 
to 12 hours, to 2 I'd. as soon as it rises to 15 hours. Daily or 
weekly wages remain, despite all this, unchanged. On the 
contrary, the daily or weekly wages may rise, although the 
price of labour remains constant or even falls. If, e.g.^ the 
working day is 10 hours, and the daily value of labour- 
power 3 shillings, the price of one working hour is 3fd. 
If the labourer in consequence of increase of trade works 12 
hours, the price of labour remaining the same, his daily wage 

* Xhe value of money itself is here always supposed constant. 

» “ The pnceoflabour is the sum paid for a given quantity of labour.” ^ir Edward 
West, “ Price of Com and Wages of Ijahour.” Lobdon, 1836, p. 67.) West is the 
author of the anonymous ** Essay on the Application of Capital to Land. By a 
Fellow of the University College of Oxford, London, 18x5.” epoph making work 
in the history of political economy. ^ 
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now rises to 3 shillings 7^^* without any variation in the price 
of labour. The same result might follow if, instead of the ex- 
tensive amount of labour, its intensive amount increased.* The 
rise of the nominal daily or weekly wages may therefore be 
accompanied by a price of labour that remains stationary or 
falls. The same holds as to the income of the labourer’s 
family, as soon as the quantity of labour expended by the head 
of the family is increased by the labour of the members of his 
family. There are, therefore, methods of lowering the price 
of labour independent of the reduction of the nominal daily or 
weekly wages.* 

As a general law it follows that, given the amount of daily, 
weekly labour, &c., the daily or weekly wages depend on the 
price of labour which, itself varies either with ^e value of 
labour-power, or with the difference between its price and its 
value. Given, on the other hand, the price of labour, the 
daily or weekly wages depend on the quantity of the daily or 
weekly labour. 

The unit measure for time-wages, the price of the working- 
hour, is the quotient of the value of a day’s labour-power, 
divided by the number of hours of the average working-day. 
Let the latter be 1 2 hours, and the daily value of labour-power 
3 shillings, the value of the product of 6 hours of labour. 

> ** Xhe wages of labour depend upon the pri(» of labour and the quantity of labour 
performed .... An increase in the wages of labour does not necessarily imply an 
enhancement of the price of labour. From fuller employment* and greater exertions* 
the wages of labour may be considerably increased* while the price of labour may 
continue the same.*’ West* 1 . c. pp. dy* 68* zxz. T'he main question: ** How is the 
price of laboiu: determined ? ” West* however* dismisses with mere banalities. 

* 'Phis is perceived by the fanatical representative of the industrial bourgeoisie of 
the iSth century* the author of the “ Essay on Xrade and Commerce ** often quoted 
by u^ although he puts the matter in a confused way: “ It is the quantity of labour 
and not the price of it (he means by this the nomin^ daily or weekly wages) that is 
determined by the price of provisions and other necessaries: reduce the price of 
nece s saries very low* and of course you reduce the quantity of labour in proportion. 
Master manu&cturers know that there are various ways of raising and felling the 
price of labour* besides that of altering its nominal amount.” (L c. pp. 48* 6x.) In 
his ** Xhzee Lectures on the rate of Wages*” Lendon* XS50* in which N. W. ^nior 
uses West’s work without mentioning it* he says: ** *1116 labourer is principally 
interested in the amount of -wages,” (p. 14), that is to say the labonrer is principally 
interested in what he receives^ the nominal sum of his wages* not in that which he 
givesb the amount of labour I 
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Under these circumstances the price of a working-hour is 3d. 
the value produced in it is 6d. If the labourer is now em- 
ployed less than 1 2 hours (or less than 6 days in the week), e,g.^ 
only 6 or 8 hours, he receives, with this price of labour, only 
2s. or IS. 6d. a day.* As on our hypothesis he must work on 
the average 6 hours daily, in order to produce a day’s wage 
corresponding merely to the value of his labour-power, as 
according to the same hypothesis he works only half of every 
hour for himself, and half for the capitalist, it is clear that he 
cannot obtain for himself the value of the product of 6 hours 
if he is employed less than 12 hours. In previous chapters we 
saw the destructive consequences of over-work; here we find 
the sources of the sufferings that result to the labourer from his 
insufficient employment. 

If the hour’s wage is fixed so that the capitalist does not 
bind himself to pay a day’s or a week’s wage, but only to pay 
wages for the hours during which he chooses to employ the 
labourer, he can employ him for a shorter time than that which 
is originally the basis of the calculation of the hour-wage, or 
the unit-measure of the price of labour. Since this unit is 
determined by the ratio it, of course, 

loses all meaning as soon as the working-day ceases to con- 
tain a definite number of hours. The connexion between 
the paid and the unpaid labour is destroyed. The capita- 
list can now wring from the labourer a certain quantity 
of surplus-labour without allowing him the labour-time 
necessary for his own subsistence. He can annihilate all 
regularity of employment, and according to his own con- 
venience, caprice, and the interest of the moment, make the 
most enormous over-work alternate with relative or absolute 
cessation of work. He can, under the pretence of paying “ the 
normal price of labour,” abnormally lengthen the working-day 


* The effect of such an abnormal lessening' of employment is quite diflFerent from 
that of a general reduction of the working-day, enforced by law. The former has 
nothing to do with the absolute length of the working-day, and may occur just as 
well in a working-day of 15, as of 6 hours. The normal price of labour is in the first 
case calculated on the labouier working 15 hours, in the second case on his working 
S hours a day on the averai»e. The result is therefore the same if he in the one case 
is employed only for 7 J, in the other only for 3 hours. 
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without any corresponding compensation to the labourer. 
Hence the perfectly rational revolt in i860 of the London 
labourers, employed in the building trades, against the attempt 
of the capitalists to impose on them this sort of wage bv the 
hour. The legal limitation of the working-day puts an end 
to such mischief, although not, of course, to the diminution of 
employment caused by the competition of machinery, by 
changes in the quality of the labourers employed, and by 
crises partial or general. 

With an increasing daily or weekly wage the price of labour 
may remain nominally constant, and yet may fall below its 
normal level. This occurs every time that, the price of labour 
(reckoned per working-hour) remaining constant, the work- 
ing-day is prolonged beyond its customary length. If in 
the fraction; the denominator increases, the 

numerator increases yet more rapidly. The value of labour- 
power, as dependent on its wear and tear, increases with the 
duration of its functioning, and in more rapid proportion than 
the increase of that duration. In many branches of industry 
where time-wage is the general rule without legal limits to the 
working-time, the habit has, therefore, spontaneously grown 
up of regarding the working-day as normal only up to a cer- 
tain point, e.g,^ up to the expiration of the tenth hour (“norma' 
working-day,” “ the day’s work,” “ the regular hours of work”). 
Beyond this limit the working-time is over-time, and is, taking 
the hour as unit-measure, paid better (“ extra pay ”), although 
often in a proportion ridiculously small.* The normal work- 
ing-day exists here as a fraction of the actual working-day, and 
the latter, often during the whole year, lasts longer than the 
former.* The increase in the price of labour with the exten- 

^ “The rate of payment for overtime (in lace makingj is so small, from Jd. and to 
ad. per hour, that it stands in painful contrast to the amount of injury produced to 

the health and stamina of the workpeople Xhe small amount thus earned is 

also often obliged to be spent in extra nourishment.” (” Child £mp. Com., II. Rep.,” 
p. xvi, n. 117.) 

» in paper-staining before the recent introduction into this trade of the Factory 

Act. ” We work on with no stoppage for meals, so that the day’s work of lo^ hours 
is finished by 4.30 p.m., and all after that is overtime, and we seldom leave ofi work- 
ing before 6 p.m., so that we are really working overtime the whole year round.” 
(Mr. Smithes ” Evidence in Child. Emp. Com., I. Rep.,” p, za^O 
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sion of the working-day beyond a certain normal limit, takes 
such a shape in various British industries that the low price 
of labour during the so-called normal time compels the labourer 
to work during the better paid over-time, if he wishes to ob- 
tain a sufficient wage at all.* Legal limitation of the working- 
day puts an end to these amenities.* 

It is a fact generally known that, the longer the working- 
days, in any branch of industry, the lower are the wages.3 A. 
Redgrave, factory-inspector, illustrates this by a comparative 
review of the 0.0 years from 1839—1859, according to which 
wages rose in the factories under the 10 hours* law, whilst 
they fell in the factories in which the work lasted 14 to 
hours daily .4 

From the law : “ the price of labour being given, the daily 
or weekly wage depends on the quantity of labour expended,” 



» E.g.t in the Scotch bleaching-works. “ In some parts of Scotland this trade 
[before the introduction of the Factory Act in i86a] was carried on by a system of 
overtime, ten hours a day were the regular hours of work, for which a nnmmfl i 
wage of IS. zd. per day was paid to a man, there being every day overtime for three or 
four hours, paid at the rate of 3d. per hour. The effect of this system ... a man could 
not earn more than 8s. per week when working the ordinary hours . . , without 
overdme they could not earn a fair day’s wages.” (“ Kept, of Insp. of Factories,” 
April 30th, 18^3, p. lo.) The higher wages, for getdng adult males to work 
longer hours, are a temptation too strong to be resisted.” ('* Kept, of Insp. of Fact.,’ 
April 30th, 1848, p. 5.) The bookbinding trade in the city of London employs verv 
many young girls from 14 to 15 years old, and chat under indentures which presenbe 
certain definite hours of labour. Nevertheless, they work in the last week of 
month until xo, xi, iz, or i o’clock at night, along with the older labourers, in a very 
mixed company. ” The masters tempt them by extra pay and supper,” which thrv 
eat in neighbouring public-houses. The great debauchery thus produced among 
these ‘ young immortals ’ (“ Children’s Employment Comm., V. Kept.,” p. 44, n. 
19 1) is compensated by the fact that among the rest many Bibles and religious books 
are bound by them. 

a See ” Reports of Insp. of Fact.,” 30th April, 1863, 1. c. With very accurate ap- 
preciadon of the state of things, the London labourers employed in the building 
trades declared, during the great strike and lockout of i860, that they would only 
accept wages by the hour under two conditions (x) that, with the price of the woric^ 
ing-hour, a normal working-day of 9 and xo hours respectively should be fixed, and 
that the price of the hour for the 10 hours’ working-day should be higher than that 
for the hour of the 9 hours’ working-day 5 (a) that every hour beyond the normal 
working-day should be reckoned as overdme and propordonally more highly paid. 

3 ** It is a very notable thing, too, that where long hours are the rule, small waps 
are ako so.” (“ Report of Insp. of Fact.,” 31st Oct., 1863, p. 9.) “ The work which 

obtains the scanty pittance of food, is, for the most part, excessively prolonged.” 
(“Public Health, Sixth Report,” 1864, p. 15.) 

< “ Reports of Inspectors of Fact.,” 30th April, x86o, pp. 31, 3z. 
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it follows, first of all, that, the lower the price of labour, the 
greater must be the quantity of labour, or the longer must be 
the working-day for the labourer to secure even a miserable 
average-wage. Xhe lowness of the price of labour acts here 
as a stimulus to the extension of the labour-time.^ 

On the other hand, the extension of the working-time pro- 
duces, in its turn, a fall in the price of labour, and with this a 
fall in the day's or week's wages. 

Xhe determination of the price of labour by: 

daily value of labour-poTver 
working-day of a given number of hours^ 


shows that a mere prolongation of the working-day lowers the 
price of labour, if no compensation steps in. But the same 
circumstances which allow the capitalist in the long run to 
prolong the working-day, also allow him first, and compel him 
finally, to nominally lower the price of labour, until the total 
price of the increased number of hours is lowered, and, there- 
fore, the daily or weekly wage. Reference to two circumstances 
is sufficient here. If one man does the work of i J or 2 men, 
the supply of labour increases, although the supply of labour- 
power on the market remains constant. Xhe competition thus 
created between the labourers allows the capitalist to beat 
down the price of labour, whilst the falling price of labour 
allows him, on the other hand, to screw up still further the 
working-time.* Soon, however, this command over abnormal 
quantities of unpaid labour, i.e., quantities in excess of the 
average social amount, becomes a source of competition 

^ Xhe hand-nail makers in England, have, on account of the low price of 

labour, to work 15 hours a day in order to hammer out their miserable weekly wage. 
“ It*s a great many hours in a day (6 a.m. to S p.m.), and he has to work hard all the 
time to get I id. or is., and there is the wear of the tools, the cost of firing, and some- 
thing for waste iron to go out of this, which takes off altogether ajd. or 3d.*’ 
(“ Children’s Employment Com., III. Report,” p, 136, n. 671.) Xhe women earn by 
the same working-time a week’s wage of only 5 shillings (1- c., p- 137, n. 674.) 

* If a factory-hand, refused to work the customary long hours, ” he would very 
shortly be replaced by somebody who would work any length of time, and thus be 
thrown out of employment.” (“ Report of Inspectors of Fact.,” 31st Oct., 184S. 
Evidence, p. 39, n. 58.) ” If one man performs the work of two .... the rate of 

profits will generally raised .... in consequence of the additional supply of 
labour having diminished its price.” (Senior, 1 . c., p. 14.) 
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amongst the capitalists themselves. A part of the price of the 
commodity consists of the price of labour. The unpaid part of 
the labour-price need not be reckoned in the price of the com- 
modity. It may be presented to the buyer. This is the first 
step to which competition leads. The second step to which it 
drives, is to exclude also from the selling-price of the commo- 
dity, at least a part of the abnormal surplus-value created by 
the extension of the working-day. In this way an abnormally 
low selling-price of the commodity arises, at first sporadically, 
and becomes fixed by degrees; a lower selling-price which 
henceforward becomes the constant basis ot a miserable wage 
for an excessive working-time, as originally it was the product 
of these very circumstances. This movement is simply indi- 
cated here, as the analysis of competition does not belong to 
this part of our subject. Nevertheless, the capitalist may, for 
a moment, speak for himself. “ In Birmingham there is so 
much competition of masters one against another, that many 
are obliged to do things as employers that they would other- 
wise be ashamed of; and yet no more money is made, but only 
the public gets the benefit.’** The reader will remember the 
two sorts of London bakers, ot whom one sold the bread at its 
full price (the “ full-priced ” bakers), the other below its normal 
price (“ the underpriced,** “ the undersellers ’*). The “ full- 
priced *’ denounced their rivals before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Inquiry: “ They only exist now by first defrauding 
the public, and next getting i 8 hours’ work out of their men 
for 12 hours* wages. . . . The unpaid labour of the men was 
made . , , the source whereby the competition was carried on, 
and continues so to this day. . . . The competition among the 
master bakers is the cause of the difficulty in getting rid of 
night-work. An underseller, who sells his bread below the 
cost price according to the price of flour, must make it up by 
getting more out of the labour of the men. ... If I got only 
12 hours’ work out of my men, and my neighbour got 1 8 or 20, 
he must beat me in the selling price. If the men could insist 

on payment for over-work, this would be set right A 

large number of those employed by the undersellers are 
“ Children's Employment Com., 111. Kep.,” Evidence, p. 66, n. zs. 


X 
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foreigners, and rouths, who are obliged to accept almost any 
wages they can obtain/’* 

This jeremiad is also interesting because it shows, how 
the appearance only of the relations of production mirrors itself 
in the brain of the capitalist. The capitalist does not know 
that the normal price of labour also includes a definite quantit\’ 
of unpaid labour, and that this very unpaid labour is the 
normal source of his gain. The category, surplus-labour-time, 
does not exist at all for him, since it is included in the normal 
working-day, which he thinks he has paid for in the day’s 
wages. But overtime does exist for him, the prolongation of 
the working day beyond the limits corresponding with the 
usual price of labour. Face to face with his underselling com- 
petitor, he even insists upon extra pay for this overtime. He 
again does not know that this extra pay includes unpaid 
labour, just as well as does the price of the customary hour of 
labour. For example, the price of one hour of the 1 2 hours’ 
working-day is 3d., say the value-product of half a working- 
hour, whilst the price of the overtime working-hour is 4d., or 
the value-product of | of a working-hour. In the first case 
the capitalist appropriates to himself one-half, in the second, 
one-third of the working-hour without paying for it. 


CHAPTER XXI 

PIECE-WAGES 

Wages by the piece are nothing else than a converted form of 
wages by time, just as wages by time are a converted form 
of the value or price of labour-power. 

In piece-wages it seems at first sight as if the use-value 

* “ Report, &c., relative to the Grievances complained of by the Journeymen Bakers.” 
Lend. i86z, p. 411, and ib. Bvidence, notes 479, 359, 27. Anyhow the full-priced 
also, as was mentioned above, and as their spolwman, Bennett, himself admits, make 
their men “ generally begin work at 1 1 p.m. ... up to 8 o’clock the next morning 
. . . they are then engaged all day long ... as late as 7 o’clock in the evening.” 
( 1 . C., p. 22.) 
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bought from the labourer was, not the function of his labour- 
power, living labour, but labour already realised in the pro- 
duct, and as if the price of this labour was determined, not as 
with time-wages, by the fraction ; but 

by the capacity for work of the producer.^ 

The confidence that trusts in this appearance ought to re- 
ceive a first severe shock from the fact that both forms of 
wages exist side by side, simultaneously, in the same branches 
of industry; “the compositors of London, as a general rule, 

work by the piece, time-work being the exception, while those 
in the country work by the day, the exception being work by 
the piece. The shipwrights of the port of London work by the 
job or piece, while those of all other parts work by the day.”* 
In the same saddlery shops of London, often for the same 
work, piece-wages are paid to the French, time-wages to the 
English. In the regular factories in which throughout piece- 
wages predominate, particular kinds of work are unsuitable to 
this form of wage, and are therefore paid by time.3 But 
it is moreover self-evident that the difference of form in the 
payment of wages alters in no way their essential nature, 


* “ Xhe system of piece-work illustrates an epoch in the history of the working 
man; it is halfway between the position of the mere day labourer depending upon 
the will of the capitalist and the co-operative artizan, who in the not distant future 
promises to combine the artizan and the capitalist in his own person. Piece-workers 
are in fact their own masters, even whilst working* upon the capital of the employer.” 
(John Watts: ** Trade Societies and Strikes, Machinery and Co-operative Societies,” 
Manchester, 1S65, p. 5z, 53.} I quote this little work because it is a very sink of all 
long-ago-rotten.^ apologetic commonplaces. This same Mr. Watts earlier traded in 
Owenism and published in 184Z another pamphlet: “ Facts and Fictions of Political 
FconomistSy*’ in which among other things he declares that property is robbery.** 
That is long ago. 

* T. J. Dunning: “ Trade’s Unions and Strikes,” Lond. i860, p. as. 

3 How the existence, side by side and simultaneously, of these two forms of wage 
favours the masters' cheating: “A factory employs 400 people, the half of which 
work by the piece, and have a direct interest in working long hours. The other 
zoo are paid by the day, work equally long with the others, and get no more money 
for their overtime. . - . The work of these zoo people for h^f an hour a day is equal 
to one person’s work for 50 hours, or g of one person’s labour in a week, and is a 
positive gain to the employer.” (“ Reports of Insp- of Fact., 3iat Oct., i860,” p. 9,) 
” Overworking to a very considerable extent still prevails ; and, in most instances, with 
that security against detection and punishment which the law itself affords. I have 
in many former reports shown the injury to workpeople who are not em- 

ployed on piece-work, but receive weekly wages.” Leonard Horner in ” Reports of 
Insp. of Fact.,” 30th April, 1859, pp. 8, 9.) 
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although the one form may be more favourable to the develop- 
ment of capitalist production than the other. 

Let the ordinary working day contain 12 hours of which 6 
are paid, 6 unpaid. Let its value-product be 6 shillings, that 
of one hour^s labour therefore 6d. Let us suppose that, as tne 
result of experience, a labourer who works with the average 
amount of intensity and skill, who, therefore, gives in fact only 
the time socially necessary to the production of an article, 
supplies in 12 hours 24 pieces, either distinct products or 
measurable parts of a continuous whole. Then the value of 
these 24 pieces, after subtraction of the portion of constant 
capital contained in them, is 6 shillings, and the value of a 
single piece 3d. The labourer receives i^d. per piece, and thus 
earns in 1 2 hours 3 shillings. Just as, with time-wages, it does 
not matter whether we assume that the labourer works 6 
hours for himself and 6 hours for the capitalist, or half of 
every hour for himself, and the other half for the capitalist, so 
here it does not matter whether we say that each individual 
piece is half paid, and half unpaid for, or that the price of 12 
pieces is the equivalent only of the value of the labour-power, 
whilst in the other 12 pieces surplus-value is incorporated. 

The form of piece-wages is just as irrational as that of time- 
wages. "Whilst in our example two pieces of a commodity, 
after subtraction of the value of the means of production con- 
sumed in them, are worth 6d. as being the product of one hour, 
the labourer receives for them a price of 3d. Piece-wages 
do not, in fact, distinctly express any relation of value. It is 
not, therefore, a question of measuring the value of the piece 
by the working time incorporated in it, but on the contrary of 
measuring the working-time the labourer has expended, by the 
number of pieces he has produced. In time-wages the labour 
is measured by its immediate duration, in piece-wages by the 
quantity of products in which the labour has embodied itself 
during a given time.^ The price of labour-time itself is finally 
determined by the equation; value of a day’s labour = daily 

* ** Le salaire peut se mesurer de deux maniferes : ou sur la durfe du trav'ail^ ou sur 
son produit/' ^l^mentaire des principes de rSconomie Politique." Paris 

17967 P- 3^-) The author of this anonymous ^ork; G. Gamier. 
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value of labour-power. Piece-wage is, therefore, only a modi 
fied form of time-wage. 

Let us now consider a little more closely the characteristic 
peculiarities ot piece-wages. 

The quality of the labour is here controlled by the work 
Itself, which must be of average perfection if the piece-pnee is 
to be paid in full. Piece-wages become, from this point of 
view, the most fruitful source of reductions of wages and 
capitalistic cheating. 

They furnish to the capitalist an exact measure for the 
intensity of labour. Only the working-time which is em- 
bodied in a quantum of commodities determined beforehand 
and experimentally fixed, counts as socially necessary working 
time, and is paid as such. In the larger workshops of the 
London tailors, therefore, a certain piece of work, a waistcoat 
IS called an hour, or half an hour, the hour at 6 d. By 
practise it is known how much is the average product of 
one hour. With new fashions, repairs, etc., a contest arises 
between master and labourer, whether a particular piece of 
work is one hour, and so on, until here also experience decides. 
Similarly m the London furniture workshops, etc. If the 
labourer does not possess the average capacity, if he cannot m 
consequence supply a certain minimum of work per day, he is 
dismissed.^ 

Since the quality and intensity of the work are here con- 
trolled by the form of wage itself, superintendence of labour 
becomes in great part superfluous. Piece-wages therefore lay 
the foundation of the modern “domestic labour,’* described 
above, as well as of a hierarchically organised system of exploita- 
tion and oppression. The latter has two fundamental forms. 
On the one hand piece-wages facilitate the interposition of 
parasites between the capitalist and the wage-labourer, the 
“ sub-letting of labour.” The gain of these middle-men comes 

< ** So much weig^ht of cotton is delivered to him |^the 3pinner3j and he has to zetnm 
by a certain time, in lieu of it, a given weight of twist or yam, of a ceitam degree of 
fineness, and he is paid so much per pound for all that he so returns. If his work is 
defective m quality, the penalty falls on him, if less in quantity than the mmimuin 
fixed for a given time, he is dismissed and an abler operative procured.** (Ure L c 
P- 3*7.) 
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entirely from the difference between the labour price which the 
capitalist pays, and the part of that price which they actually 
allow to reach the labourer. ^ In England this system is 
characteristically called the “ Sweating system.” On the other 
hand piece-wage allows the capitalist to make a contract for so 
much per piece with the head labourer — ^in manufactures with 
the chief of some group, in mines with the extractor of the coal, 
in the factory with the actual machine-worker — at a price for 
which the head labourer himself undertakes the enlisting and 
payment of his assistant workpeople. The exploitation of the 
labourer by capital is here effected through the exploitation 
of the labourer by the labourer.* 

Given piece-wage, it is naturally the personal interest of the 
labourer to strain his labour-power as intensely as possible; 
this enables the capitalist to raise more easily the normal de- 
gree of intensity of labour .3 It is moreover now the personal 
interest of the labourer to lengthen the working day, since 
with it his daily or weekly wages rise .4 This gradually brings 

* “ It is when work passes througfh several hands, each of which is to tT»Tr>. its share 
of profit^ while only the last does the work, that the pay which reaches the work- 
woman is miserably ^proportioned.” (Child. Emp. Com. II. Report, p. hex, n. 424.) 

* Even Watts, the apologetic, remarks; “ It would be a great improvement to the 
system of piece-work, hF all the men employed on a Job were partners in the contract* 
each acccurding to his abilities, instead of one rnan being interested in overworking 
his fellows for his own benefit** ( 1 . c. p. 53.) On the vileness of this system, cf. 
Child. Emp. Com. Rep. III. p. 66, n. aa, p. xi, n. 124, p. zi. n. 13, 53, 39, etc. 

3 T'his spontaneous result is often artificially helped along, r.g., in the Engineering 
Xrade of London, a customary trick is ** the selecting of a man who possesses superior 
physical strength and quickxi^s, as the principal of several workmen, and paying him 
an additional rate, by the quarter or otherwise with the understanding that he is to 
exert himself to the utmost to induce the others who are only paid the ordinary 
wages, to keep up to him. . . Without any comment this will go far to explain many 
of the complaints of stinting the action, superior skill, and working-power, made 
by the employers against the men ” ^ TVad^-Unions. Dunning, 1 . c. pp. aa, 23). 
As the author is himself a labourer and secretary of a Xrade’s Union, this might be 
t a ke n for exaggeration. But the reader may compare the ” highly respectable ** 
Cyclopaedia of Agriculture of J. Cb. hdorton. Art. “ Labourer,” where this method is 
recommended to the &rmers as an approved one. 

4 **A 11 those who are paid by piece-work . . . profit by the traxisgression of the 

legal limits of work. This observation as to the willingness to work overtime is 
especially applicable to the women employed as weavers and reelers.” (Rept. of 
Imp. of Fact., 30th April, 1858, p. 9.) ** This system (piece-work), so advantageous 

to the employer . . . ten^ direcUy to encourage the young potter greatly to over- 
work himself during the four or five 3rears during which he is employed in the piece- 
work system, but at low wages . . . This is . . . another great cause to which the bad 
constitutions of the potters are to be attributed.*’ (Child. Empl. Com. I. Rept., p. xiii.} 
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on a reaction like that already described in time-wages, without 
reckoning that the prolongation of the working day, even if 
the piece-wage remains constant, includes of necessity a fall in 
the price of the labour. 

In time-wages, with few exceptions, the same wage holds for 
the same kind of work, whilst in piece-wages, though the price 
of the working time is measured by a certain quantity of 
product, the day’s or week’s wage will vary with the indi- 
vidual differences of the labourers, of whom one supplies in a 
given, time the minimum of product only, another the average, 
a third more than the average. With regard to actual receipts 
there is, therefore, great variety according to the different skill, 
strength, energy, staying-power, etc., of the individual lab- 
ourers.* Of course this does not alter the general relations be- 
tween capital and wage-labour. First, the individual differ- 
ences balance one another in the workshop as a whole, which 
thus supplies in a given working-time the average product, 
and the total wages paid will be the average wages of 
particular branch of industry. Second, the proportion be- 
tween wages and surplus-value remains unaltered, since the 
mass of surplus-labour supplied by each particular labourer 
corresponds with the wage received by him. But the wider 
scope that piece-wage gives to individuality, tends to develop 
on the one hand that individuality, and with it the sense of 
liberty, independence, and self-control of the labourers, on the 
other, their competition one with another. Piece-work has, 
therefore, a tendency, while raising individual wages above 
the average, to lower this average itself. But where a 
particular rate of piece-wage has for a long time been fixed by 
tradition, and its lowering, therefore, presented especial diffi- 
culties, the masters, in such exceptional cases, sometimes had 
recourse to its compulsory transformation into time-wages. 
Hence, in 1 8 6o a great strike among the ribbon-weavers 

* “ Where the work in any trade is paid for by the piece at so much per job . . 
wages may very materially differ in amount . . . But in work by the day there is 
generally an uniform rate . . - recognized by both employer and employed as the 
s t a n da r d of wages for the general run of workmen in the trade." (Dunning, L c. 
p. X7-) 
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of Coventry.® Piece— wage is finally one of the chief supports 

of the hour-system described in the preceding chapter.® 

From what has been shown so far, it follows that piece-wage 
is the form of wages most in harmony with the capitalist 
mode of production. Although by no means new — it figures 
side by side w'ith time-wages officially in the French and 
English labour statutes of the 14th century — it only conquers 
a larger field for action during the period of Manufacture, 
properly so-called. In the stormy youth of Modern Industry, 
especially from 1797 to 1815, it served as a lever for the 
lengthening of the working day, and the lowering of wages. 
Very important materials for the fluctuation of wages during 
that period are to be found in the Blue-books : “ Report and 
Evidence from the Select Committee on Petitions respecting 
the Corn Laws,’* (Parliamentary Session of 1813—14), and 
“ Report from the Lords’ Committee, on the state of the 
Growth, Commerce, and Consumption of Grain, and all Laws 
relating thereto,” (Session of 1814—15). Here we find docu- 
mentary evidence of the constant lowering of the price of 
labour from the beginning of the Anti-Jacobin War. In the 

I “ Le travail des Compag'nozis-artisaxis sera r6gl6 k la journ^ ou ^ la piice . . . 
Ces maltres-artisans savent k peu prks combien d‘ouvrage un compagnon-artisan peuc 
faire par jour dans chaque metier, et les payent souvent k proportion de Touvrage 
qu’ils font; ainsi ces compagnons travaillent autant qu’ils peuvent, pour leur propre 
intdret, sans autre inspection.” (Cantillon, £ssai sur la Nature du Commercs 
en g£n^al, Amst. £d., 1756, pp. 185 and aoz. Xhe first edition appeared in 1755.) 
CantiUon, from whom Quesnay, Sir James Steuart 8c A. Smith have largely drawn, 
already here represents piece-wage as simply a modified form of time-wage. The 
French edition of Cantillon professes in its title to be a translation from the Kngiiqh, 
but the Fnglish edition: “ The analysis of Trade, Commerce, etc., by P hili p Can- 
tillon, late of die city of London, Merchant,” is not only of later date (1759), but 
proves by its contents that it is a later and revised edition ; e.g., in the French edition, 
Hume is not yet mentioned, whilst in the English, out he other hand, Pett^ 
hardly figures any longer. The English edition is theoretically less important, but 
it contains numerous details referring specifically to English commerce, bullion trade, 
etc., that are wanting in the French teict. The words on the title-page of the English 
edition, according to which the work is “ Taken chiefly from the manuscript of a 
very ingenious gentleman, deceased, and adapted, etc.,” s^m, therefore, a pure 
fiction, very customary at that tim e. 

» ** Combien de fois n’avons-nous pas vu, dans certains ateliets, embaucher beaucoup 
plus d’ouvriers que ne le demandait le travail k mettre en main? Souvent, daT^< » la 
provision d’un travail aleatoire, quelquefois m8me imaginaire, on admet des ouvriers : 
comme on les paie aux pieces, on se dit qu’on ne court aucun risque, paroeque toutes 
les pertes de temps seront k la charge des inoccup^.” (H. Gr^goir : “ L^ Typo- 
graphes devant le Tribunal correcdonnel de Bruxelles,” Bruxelles, 1865, p. 9.) 
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weaving industry^ e.g.^ piece-wages had fallen so low that in 
spite of the very great lengthening of the working day, the 
daily wages were then lower than before. “ The real earnings 
of the cotton weaver are now far less than they were; his 
superiority over the common labourer, which at first was very 
great, has now almost entirely ceased. Indeed ... the 
difference in the wages of skilful and common labour is far less 
now than at any former period.”* How little the increased in- 
tensity and extension of labour through piece-wages benefited 
the agricultural proletariat, the following passage borrowed 
from a work on the side of the landlords and farmers shows; 

By far the greater part of agricultural operations is done by 
people, who are hired for the day or on piece-work. Their 
weekly wages are about las., and although it may be assumed 
that a man earns on piece-work under the greater stimulus to 
labour, is. or perhaps 2s. more than on weekly wages, yet it is 
found, on calculating his total income, that his loss of employ- 
ment, during the year, outweighs this again . . . Further, it 
will generally be found that the wages of these men bear a 
certain proportion to the price of the necessary means of 
subsistence, so that a man with two children is able to bring 
up his family without recourse to parish relief.”* Mai thus at 
that time remarked with reference to the facts published by 
Parliament: “ I confess that I see, with misgiving, the great 
extension of the practice of piece-wage. Really hard work 
during 12 or 14 hours of the day, or for any longer time, is 
too much for any human being. ”3 

In the workshops under the Factory Acts, piece-wage be- 
comes the general rule, because capital can there only increase 
the efficacy of the working day by intensifying labour .4 

"With the changing productiveness of labour the same quan- 
tum of product represents a varying working time. There- 
fore, piece-wage also varies, for it is the money expression of a 

^ Remarks on the Commercial Policy of Great Britain, London, 1815. 

» A Defence of the Land-owners and Farmers of Great Britain, 1814, pp. 4, 5- 

3 Malthus, Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent, Lond,, 1815- 

4 Those who are paid by piece-work • , . . constitute probably four-fifths of the 
workers in the factories*’^ “ Report of Insp. of Fact., 30th April, 1S5S-” 
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determined working time. In our example above, 24 pieces 
were produced in 12 hours, whilst the value of the product 
of the 12 hours was 6s., the daily value of the labour- 
power 3s., the price of the labour-hour 3d., and the wage 
for one piece ijd. In one piece half-an-hour’s labour was 
absorbed. If the same working day now supplies, in conse- 
quence of the doubled productiveness of labour, 48 pieces 
instead of 24, and all other circumstances remain unchanged, 
then the piece-wage falls from i Jd. to jd., as every piece now 
only represents instead of of a working hour. 24 by i Jd. 
= 3 s,, and in like manner 48 by f d. = 3s. In other words, 
piece-wage is lowered in the same proportion as the number of 
the pieces produced in the same time rises, ^ and therefore as 
the working time spent on the same piece falls. This change 
in piece-wage, so far purely nominal, leads to constant battles 
between capitalist and labour. Either because the capitalist 
uses it as a pretext for actually lowering the price of labour, 
or because increased productive power of labour is accompanied 
by an increased intensity of the same. Or because the labourer 
takes seriously the appearance of piece-wages, viz., that his 
product is paid for, and not his labour-power, and therefore 
revolts against a lowering of wages, unaccompanied by a lower- 
ing in the selling price of the commodity. The “ operatives 
.... carefully watch the price of the raw material and the 
price of manufactured goods, and are thus enabled to form an 
accurate estimate of their master’s profits. 

The capitalist rightly knocks on the head such pretensions 

* “ The productive power of his spinning-machine is accurately measured^ and the 
rate of pay for work done with it decreases with, though not as, the increase of its pro- 
ductive power.” (Ure, 1 . c., p. 317.) This last apolegetic phrase Ure himself again 
cancels. The lengfthening of the mule causes some increase of labour, he admits. 
The labour does therefore not diminish in the same ratio as its producti\ity increases. 
Further: “ By this increase the productive power of the machine will be augmented 
one-fifth. When this event happens the spinner will not be paid at the same rate 
for work done as he was before, but as that rate will not be diminished in the ratio 
of one-fifth, the improvement will augment his money earnings for any given number 

of hours’ work,” but “ the foregoing statement requires a certain modification 

The spinner has to pay something additional for juvenile aid out of his additional 
sixpence, accompanied by displacing a portion of adults ** (1. c., p- 321), which has 
in no way a tendency to raise wages. 

® H. Fawcett: The Economic Position of the British Labourer. Cambridge and 
London, 1865,** p. 178. 
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as gross errors as to the nature of wage-labour.* He cries out 
against this usurping attempt to lay taxes on the advance ot 
industry, and declares roundly that the productiveness of 
labour does not concern the labourer at all.* 


CHAPTER XXII 

NATIONAL DIFFERENCES OF WAGES 

In the 17th chapter we were occupied with the manifold 
combinations which may bring about a change in magnitude 
of the value of labour-power — ^this magnitude being considered 
either absolutely or relatively, i.^., as compared with surplus- 
value; whilst on the other hand, the quantum of the means of 
subsistence in which the price of labour is realised might 
again undergo fluctuations independent of, or different from, 
the changes of this price.3 As has been already said, the simple 
translation of the value or respectively of the price of labour- 
power into the exoteric form of wages transforms all these 
laws into laws of the fluctuations of wages. That which 
appears in these fluctuations of wages within a single country 
as a series of varying combinations, may appear in different 
countries as contemporaneous difference of national wages. In 

* In the London Standard of October z6, there is a report of proceedings of the 

firm of John Bright & Co., before the Rochdale magistrates ” to prosecute for inti- 
midation the agents of the Carpet Weavers Trades* Union. £right*s partners had 
introduced new machinery which would turn out 340 yards of carpet in the time and 
with the labour (I) previously required to produce 160 yaj'ds- The workmen had no 
claim whatever to share in the profits made by the investment of their employer’s 
capital in mechanical improvements. Accordingly. Messrs. Bright proposed to lower 
the rate o± pay from i^d. per yard to id., leaving the earnings of the men exactly 
the same as before for the same labour. But there was a nominal reduction, of 
which the operatives, it is asserted, had not fair warning before hand/’ 

* ** Trades’ Unions, in their desire to maintain wages, endeavour to share in the 
benefits of improved machinery. {Quelle horreurl) .... the demanding higher 
wages, because labour is abbreviated, is in other words' the endeavour to establish a 
duty on mechanical improvements/’ (** On Combination of Trades, new ed., London, 
ig 34 ,” p. 4a-) 

3 It is not accurate to say that wages ” (he deals here with their money expres- 
sion) “ are increased, because they purchase more of a cheaper article/* (David 
Buchanan in his edition of Adam Smith's “Wealth/' &c., 1814, Vol. I., p. 417. 
Note.) 
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the comparison of the wages in different nations, we must 
therefore take into account all the factors that determine 
changes in the amount of the value of labour-power; the orice 
and the extent of the prime necessaries of life as naturally and 
historically developed, the cost of training the labourers, the 
part played by the labour of women and children, the produc- 
dveness of labour, its extensive and intensive magnitude. 
Even the most superficial comparison requires the reduction 
first of the average day-wage for the same trades, in different 
countries, to a uniform working day. After this reduction to 
the same terms of the day-wages, time-wage must again be 
translated into piece— wage, as the latter only can be a measure 
both of the productivity and the intensity of labour. 

In every country there is a certain average intensity of 
labour, below which the labour for the production of a com- 
modity requires more than the socially necessary time, and 
therefore does not reckon as labour of normal quality. Only 
a degree of intensity above the national average affects, in a 
given country, the measure of value by the mere duration of 
the working time. This is not the case on the universal 
market, whose integral parts are the individual countries. The 
average intensity of labour changes from country to country; 
here it is greater, there less. These national averages form a 
scale, whose unit of measure is the average unit of universal 
labour. The more intense national labour, therefore, as com- 
pared with the less intense, produces in the same time more 
value, which expresses itself in more money. 

But the law of value in its international application is yet 
more modified by this, that on the world-market the more 
productive national labour reckons also as the more intense, so 
long as the more productive nation is not compelled by com- 
petition to lower the selling price of its conrniodities to the 
level of their value. 

In proportion as capitalist production is developed in a 
country, in the same proportion do the national intensity and 
productivity of labour there rise above the international level. ^ 

* We shall inquire, in another place, what circumstances in relation to productivity 
may modify this law for individual branches of industry. 
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The difFerent quantities of commodities of the same kind, pro- 
duced in different countries in the same working time, have 
therefore, unequal international values, which are expressed in 
different prices, i.e.^ in sums of money varying according to 
international values. The relative value of money will, there- 
fore, be less in the nation with more developed capitalist 
mode of production than in the nation with less developed. 
It follows, then, that the nominal wages, the equivalent of 
labour-power expressed in money, will also be higher in the 
first nation than in the second; which does not at all prove 
that this holds also for the real wages, i.e.^ for the means of 
subsistence placed at the disposal of the labourer. 

But even apart from these relative differences of the value 
of money in different countries, it will be found, frequently, 
that the daily or weekly, &c., wage in the first nation is higher 
than in the second, whilst the relative price of labour, «.(?., the 
price of labour as compared both with surplus-value and with 
the value of the product, stands higher in the second than in 
the first.* 

J. 'W. Cowell, member of the Factory Commission of 1833, 
after careful investigation of the spinning trade, came to 
the conclusion that, “ in England wages are virtually lower to 
the capitalist, though higher to the operative than on the 
Continent of Europe.*’ (Ure, p. 314.) The English Factory 
Inspector, Alexander Redgrave, in his Report of Oct. 31st, 
1866, proves by comparative statistics with Continental states, 

^ James Anderson remcU'ks in his polemic ag^ainst Adam Smith : It deserves, 
likewise, to be remarked, that althougph the apparent price of labour is usually lower 
in poor countries, where the produce of the soil, and grain in general, is cheap; yet 
it is in fact for the most part really higher than in other countries. For ic is not 
the wages that is given to the labourer per day that constitutes the real price oi 
labour, although it is its apparent price. The real price is that which a certain quantity 
of work performed actually costs the employer ; and considered in this light, labour 
is in almost all cases cheaper in rich countries than in those that are poorer, although 
the price of grain, and other provisions, is usually much lower in the last than in 
the first . . . Labour estimated by the day, is much lower in Scotland than in 
England • , . Labour by the piece is generally cheaper in England.*’ (James Ander* 
son. Observations on the means of e'tciting a spirit of National Industry, t&c., Edin, 
*777? PP- 35O3 351). On the contrary, lowness of wages produces, in its turn, dear- 
ness of labour. “ Labour being dearer in Ireland than it is in England . . . because 
the wages are so much lower.” (N. zo79 in Royal Commission on Railways, 
hdinutes, 1867.) 
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that in spite of lower wages and much longer working-time. 
Continental labour is, in proportion to the product, dearer than 
English. An English manager of a cotton factory in Olden- 
burg, declares that the working-time there lasted from 5.30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., Saturdays included, and that the workpeople there* 
when under English overlookers, did not supply during^ this 
time quite so much product as the English in 10 hours, but 
under German overlookers much less. Wages are much lower 
than in England, in many cases 50 %, but the number of hands 
in proportion to the machinery was much greater, in certain 
departments in the proportion of 5: 3. — Mr. Redgrave gives 
very full details as to the Russian cotton factories. The data 
were given him by an English manager until recentlv em- 
ployed there. On this Russian soil, so fruitful of all infamies, 
the old horrors of the early days of English factories are in full 
swing. The managers are, of course, English, as the native 
Russian capitalist is of no use in factory business. Despite 
all over-work, continued day and night, despite the most 
shameful under-payment of the workpeople, Russian manu- 
facture manages to vegetate only by prohibition of foreign 
competition. I give, in conclusion, a comparative table of Mr. 
Redgrave’s, on the average number of spindles per factory and 
per spinner in the different countries of Europe. He, himself, 
remarks that he had collected these figures a few years ago, 
and that since that time the size of the factories and the 
number of spindles per labourer in England has increased. 
He supposes, however, an approximately equal progress in the 
Continental countries mentioned, so that the numbers given 
would still have their value for purposes of comparison. 


Average Number of Spindles per Factory. 


England, average 

of spindles per factory 

12,600 

France, ,, 


1,500 

Prussia, ,, 

55 55 

1,500 

Belgium, „ 

55 55 

4,000 

Saxony, ,, 

55 55 

4,500 

Austria, ,, 

>5 >5 

7,000 

Switzerland, ,, 

S> 35 

8,000 
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Average Number of Persons Km ployed to Spindles. 


France, one person to 
Russia, 

Prussia, 

Bavaria 
Austria, 

Belgium, 

Saxony, 

Switzerland, „ 

Smaller States of Germany, 
Great Britain, 


19 

59 


5 1 


14 spindles 
28 

37 
46 

49 

50 
50 

55 
55 
74 


“ This comparison,” says Mr. Redgrave, “ is yet more un- 
favourable to Great Britain, inasmuch as there is so large a 
number of factories in which weaving by power is earned on 
in conjunction with spinning [whilst in the table the weavers 
are not deducted], and the factories abroad are chiefly sp innin g 
factories ; if it were possible to compare like with like, strictly, 
I could find many cotton spinning factories in my district m 
which mules containing z,200 spindles are minded by one 
man (the “ minder ”) and two assistants only, turning off daily 
220 lbs. of yarn, measuring 400 miles in length.’* (Reports of 
Insp. of Fact., 31st Oct., 1866, p. 31—33, passim.) 

It is well known in Eastern Europe as well as in Asia, 
English companies have undertaken the construction of rail- 
ways, and have, in making them, employed side by side with 
the native labourers, a certain number of English working- 
men. Compelled by practical necessity, they thus have had to 
take into account the national difference in the intensity of 
labour, but this has brought them no loss. Their experience 
shows that even if the height of wages corresponds more or 
less with the average intensity of labour, the relative price ot 
labour varies generally in the inverse direction. 

In an “ Essay on the Rate of Wages,”* one of his first econo- 
mic writings, H. Carey tries to prove that the wages of the 
different nations are directly proportional to the degree of 

* ** £ssay on the Rate of Wages, with an RjEammation of the Causes of the Differ- 
ences m the Conditions of the Labouring Population throughout the World," Phila- 
delphia, 1835. 
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productiveness of the national working days, in order to draw 
from this international relation, the conclusion that wages 
everywhere rise and fall in proportion to the productiveness 
of labour. The whole of our analysis of the production of 
surplus-value shows the absurdity of this conclusion, even if 
Carey himself had proved his premises, instead of, after his 
usual uncritical and superficial fashion, shuffling to and fro a 
confused mass of statistical materials. The best of it is that he 
does not assert that things actually are as they ought to be 
according to his theory. For State intervention has falsified t he 
natural economic relations. The different national wages must 
be reckoned, therefore, as if that part of each that goes to the 
State in the form of taxes, came to the labourer himself. 
Ought not Mr. Carey to consider further whether those “State 
expenses ” are not the “ natural fruits of capitalistic develop- 
ment? The reasoning is quite worthy of the man who first 
declared the relations of capitalist production to be eternal 
laws of nature and reason, whose free, harmonious working is 
only disturbed by the intervention of the State, in order after- 
wards to discover that the diabolical influence of England on 
the world-market (an influence which, it appears, does not 
spring from the natural laws of capitalist production) necessi- 
tates State intervention, the protection of those laws of 
nature and reason by the State, alias the System of Protection. 
He discovered further, that the theorems of Ricardo and 
others, in which existing social antagonisms and contradictions 
are formulated, are not the ideal product of the real economic 
movement, but on the contrary, that the real antagonisms of 
capitalist production in England and elsewhere are the result 
of the theories of Ricardo and others ! Finally, he discovered 
that it is, in the last resort, commerce that destroys the inborn 
beauties and harmonies of the capitalist mode of production. 
A step further, and he will, perhaps, discover that the one 
evil in capitalist production is capital itself. Only a man 
with such atrocious want of the critical faculty and such 
spurious erudition deserved, in spite of his Protectionist heresy, 
to become the secret source of the harmonious wisdom of a 
Bastiat, and of all the other Free Trade optimists of to-day. 



PART VII 


The Alccumulation of Capital 


The conversion of a sum of money into means of production 
and labour-power, is the first step taken by the quantum of 
value that is going to function as capital. This conversion 
takes place in the market, within the sphere of circulation. 
The second step, the process of production, is complete so soon 
as the means of production have been converted into commodi- 
ties whose value exceeds that of their component parts, and, 
therefore, contains the capital originally advanced, plus a 
surplus-value. These commodities must then be thrown into 
circulation. They must be sold, their value realised in money, 
this money afresh converted into capital, and so over and over 
again. This circular movement, in which the same phases are 
continually gone through in succession, forms the circulation 
of capital. 

The first condition of accumulation is that the capitalist 
must have contrived to sell his commodities, and to reconvert 
into capital the greater part of the money so received. In the 
following pages we shall assume that capital circulates in its 
normal way. The detailed analysis of the process will be 
found in Book 11. 

The capitalist who produces surplus-value — i,e,y who extracts 
unpaid labour directly from the labourers, and fixes it in com- 
modities, is, indeed, the first appiopriator, but by no means the 
ultimate owner, of this surplus-value. He has to share it with 
capitalists, with landowners, See., who fulfil other functions in 
the complex of social production. Surplus-value, therefore, 
splits up into various parts. Its fragments fall to various cate- 
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gories of persons, and take various forms, independent the one 
of the other, such as profit, interest, merchants* profit, rent, &c. 
It is only in Book III. that we can take in hand these modified 
forms of surplus-value. 

On the one hand, then, we assume that the Capitalist sells 
at their value the commodities he has produced, without con- 
cerning ourselves either about the new forms that capital 
assumes while in the sphere of circulation, or about the con- 
crete conditions of reproduction hidden under these forms. On 
the other hand, we treat the capitalist producer as owner of 
the entire surplus-value, or, better perhaps, as the representa- 
tive of all the sharers with him in the booty. We, there- 
fore, first of all consider accumulation from an abstract 
point of view — as a mere phase in the actual process of 
production. 

So far as accumulation takes place, the capitalist must have 
succeeded in selling his commodities, and in reconverting the 
sale-money into capital. Moreover, the breaking-up of sur- 
plus-value into fragments neither alters its nature nor the 
conditions under which it becomes an element of accvunulation. 
Whatever be the proportion of surplus-value which the indus- 
trial capitalist retains for himself, or yields up to others, he is 
the one who, in the first instance, appropriates it. We, there- 
fore, assume no more than what actaially takes place. On 
the other hand, the simple fundamental form of the process of 
accumulation is obscured by the incident of the circulation 
which brings it about, and by the splitting up of surplus-value. 
An exact analysis of the process, therefore, demands that we 
should, for a time, disregard all phenomena that hide the play 
of its inner mechanism. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

SIMPLE REPRODUCTION 

W^HATEVER the form of the process of production in a soaet^ 
it must be a continuous process, must continue to go periodi- 
cally through the same phases. A society can no more cease 
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to produce than it can cease to consume. W'hen viewed, there- 
fore, as a connected whole, and as flowing on with incessant 
renewal, every social process of production is, at the same time, 
a process of reproduction. 

The conditions of production are also those of reproduction. 
No society can go on producing, in other words, no society can 
reproduce, unless it constantly reconverts a part of its products 
into means of production, or elements of fresh products. All 
other circumstances remaining the same, the only mode by 
which it can reproduce its wealth, and maintain it at one level, 
is by replacing the means of production — z.i?., the instruments 
of labour, the raw material, and the auxiliary substances con- 
sumed in the course of the year by an equal quantity of the 

same kind of articles; these must be separated from the 
of the yearly products, and thrown afresh into the process of 
production. Hence, a definite portion of each year’s product 
belongs to the domain of production. Destined for productive 
consumption from the very first, this portion exists, for the 
most part, in the shape of articles totally unfitted for individual 
consumption . 

If production be capitalistic in form, so, too, will be repro- 
duction. Just as in the former the labour-process figures but 
as a means towards the self-expansion of capital, so in the latter 
it figures but as a means of reproducing as capital — i,e.^ as self- 
expanding value, — the value advanced. It is only because his 
money constantly functions as capital that the economical guise 
of a capitalist attaches to a man. If, for instance, a sum of 
;^ioo has this year been converted into capital, and produced a 
surplus-value of it must continue during next year, and 

subsequent years, to repeat the same operation. As a periodic 
increment of the capital advanced, or periodic fruit of capital 
in process, surplus-value acquires the form of a revenue flowing 
out of capital.* 

I “ Mais ces riches> qui consomment les produits du travail des autxes. ne peu- 
vent les obtcnir que par des ^changes [purchases of commodities^. S’ils donneut ce- 
pendant leur riches.se acquise et accumulfe en retour centre ces produits nouveaux qui 
sont Tobjet de leur fantaisie, ils semblent exposes £puiser bientOt, leur fonds de 
rfiseirviej ^ ne travaillent point, avons-nous dit, et ils ne peuvent m€me travaillerj 
on croirait done que chaque jour doit voir Uimiuucr Icurs vieilles richesses, et que lors- 
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If this revenue serve the capitalist onlj’ as a fund, to provide 
for his consumption, and be spent as periodically as it is gained, 
then, cseteris paribus, simple reproduction will take place. 
And although this reproduction is a mere repetition of the pro- 
cess of production on the old scale, yet this mere repetition, or 
continuity, gives a new character to the process, or, rather, 
causes the disappearance of some apparent characteristics 
which it possessed as an isolated discontinuous process. 

The purchase of labour-power for a hxed period is the pre- 
lude to the process of production ; and this prelude is constantly 
repeated when the stipulated term comes to an end, when a 
definite period of production, such as a week or a month, has 
elapsed. But the labourer is not paid until after he has ex- 
pended his labour-power, and realised in commodities not only 
its value, but surplus-value. He has, therefore, produced not 
only surplus-value, which we for the present regard as a fund 
to meet the private consumption of the capitalist, but he has 
also produced, before it flows back to him in the shape of 
wages, the fund out of which he himself is paid, the variable 
capital ; and his employment lasts only so long as he continues 
to reproduce this fund. Hence, that formula of the economists, 
referred to in Chapter XVIII., which represents wages as a 
share in the product itself,' VThat flows back to the labourer 
in the shape of wages is a portion of the product that is con- 
tinuously reproduced by him. The capitalist, it is true, pays 
him in money, but this money is merely the transmuted form 
of the product of his labour. "While he is converting a portion 
of the means of production into products, a portion of his for- 
mer product is being turned into money. It is his labour of 


qu’il ne leur en restera plus^ rien ne sera ofFert en ^change aux ouvriers qui travaillent 
exclusivement pour eux. . . . Tvlals dans Tordre social, la richesse a acquis la propriete 
de se reproduire par le travail d’autrui^ et sans que son proprietaire y concoure. La 
richesse, comme le travail, et par le travail, donne un. fruit annuel qui pent fitre 
ddtruit chaque ann6e sans que le riche en devienne plus pauvre. Ce fruit est le re~usnu 
qui nalt du capital,^'* (Sismondi: Nouv. Princ. d’Econ. Pol, Paris, 1819, t- I- 
pp. Si— Sa.) 

^ “ Wages as well as profits are to be considered, each of them, as really a por- 
tion of the finished product.” (Ramsay, 1 . c., p, 142.) The share of the product 
which comes to the labourer in the form of wages.” (J. 'Mill, Elements, &c. Trans- 
lated by Parissct. Paris, 1823. p. 34.) 
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last week, or of last year, that pays for his labour-power this 
week or this year. The illusion begotten by the intervention 
of money vanishes immediately, if, instead of taking a single 
capitalist and a single labourer, we take the class of capitalists 
and the class of labourers as a whole. Xhe capitalist class is 
constantly giving to the labouring class order-notes, in the form 
of money, on a portion of the commodities produced by the 
latter and appropriated by the former. Xhe labourers give 
these order-notes back just as constantly to the capitalist class 
and in this way get their share of their own product. The 
transaction is veiled by the commodity-form of the product 
and the money-form of the commodity. 

Variable capital is therefore only a particular historical form 
of appearance of the fund for providing the necessaries of life, 
or the labour-fund which the labourer requires for the main- 
tenance of himself and family, and which, whatever be the 
system of social production, he must himself produce and repro- 
duce. If the labour-fund constantly flows to him in the form 
of money that pays for his labour, it is because the product 
he has created moves constantly away from him in the form 
of capital. But all this does not alter the fact, that it is the 
labourer’s own labour, realised in a product, which is advanced 
to him by the capitalist. * I.et us take a peasant liable to do 
compulsory service for his lord. He works on his own land, 
with his own means of production, for, say, 3 days a week. 
Xhe 3 other days he does forced work on the lord’s domain. 
He constantly reproduces his own labour-fund, which never, 
in his case, takes the form of a money payment for his labour, 
advanced by another person. But in return, his unpaid forced 
labour for the lord, on its side, never acquires the character of 
voluntary paid labour. If one fine morning the lord appro- 
priates to himself the land, the cattle, the seed, in a word, the 
means of production of this peasant, the latter will thenceforth 
be obliged to sell his labour-power to the lord. He will, caeteris 
paribus, labour 6 days a week as before, 3 for himself, 3 for 

* “ VSTTien capital is employed in advaacing' to the workman his wages, it adds 
nothing to the iuuds for the maintenance of labour.” (Cazcnove in note to his 
edition of !^dalthus, Definitions in Pol. Econ. London, 1853, p. 22*) 
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his lord, who thenceforth become; .vages-payinsT capitalist. 
xA.s before, he will use up the means of production as means of 
production, and transfer their value to the product. As before, 
a dennite portion of the product will be devoted to reproduc- 
tion. But from the moment that the forced labour is changed 
into wage-labour, from that moment the labour-fund, which 
the peasant himself continues as before to produce and repro- 
duce, takes the form of a capital advanced in the form of 
wages by the lord. The bourgeois economist whose narrow 
mind is unable to separate the form of appearance from the 
thing that appears, shuts his eyes to the fact, that it is but here 
and there on the face of the earth, that even now-a-days the 
labour-fund crops up in the form of capital. ^ 

Variable capital, it is true, only then loses its character of a 
value advanced out of the capitalist’s funds,® when we view 
the process of capitalist production in the flow of its constant 
renewal. But that process must have had a beginning of some 
kind. From our present stand-point it therefore seems likely 
that the capitalist, once upon a time, became possessed of 
money, by some accumulation that took place independently 
of the unpaid labour of others, and that this was, therefore, 
how he was enabled to frequent the market as a buyer of 
labour-power. However this may be, the mere continuity of 
the process, the simple reproduction, brings about some other 
wonderful changes, which affect not only the variable, but the 
total capital. 

If a capital of ^^looo beget yearly a surplus-value of ;^200, 
and if this surplus-value be consumed every year, it is clear 
that at the end of 5 years the surplus-value consumed will 
amount to 5 X ;^200 or the ;^iooo originally advanced. If only 
a part, say one half, were consumed, the same result would 
follow at the end of 10 years, since 10 X 100 = ,^1000. 


^ The wages of labour are advanced by capitalists in the case of less than one 
fourth of the labourers of the earth/’ (Rich- Jones: Textbook of Lectures on the 
Pol. Econ. of Nations- Hertford, 185a, p. 16-) 

3 “ Though the manufacturer ” (f-e-, the labourer) ‘‘ has his wages advanced to him 
by his master, he in reality costs him no expense, the value of these wages being 
generally reserved, together with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upon 
which his labour is bestowed/* (A. Smith 1 . c- Book IL ch- III. p- 31X.) 
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General Rule : The value of the capital advanced divided by 
the surplus-value annually consumed, gives the number of 
years, or reproduction periods, at the expiration of which the 
capital originally advanced has been consumed by the capitalist 
and has disappeared. The capitalist thinks, that he is con- 
suming the produce of the unpaid labour of others, the 
surplus-value, and is keeping intact his original capital; but 
what he thinks cannot alter facts. After the lapse of a certain 
number of years, the capital value he then possesses is equal 
to the sum total of the surplus-value appropriated by him 
during those years, and the total value he has consumed is 
equal to that of his original capital. It is true, he has in 
a capital whose amount has not changed, and of which a part, 
the buildings, machinery, 6z:c., were already there when 
the work of his business began. But what we have to do with 
here is not the material elements, but the value, of that capital. 
When a person gets through all his property, by taking upon 
himself debts equal to the value of that property, it is clear 
that his property represents nothing but the sum total of his 
debts. And so it is with the capitalist; when he has con- 
sumed the equivalent of his original capital, the value of his 
present capital represents nothing but the total amount of the 
surplus-value appropriated by him without payment. Not a 
single atom of the value of his old capital continues to exist. 

Apart then from all accumulation, the mere continuity of 
the process of production, in other words simple reproduction, 
sooner or later, and of necessity, converts every capital into 
accumulated capital, or capitalised surplus-value. Even if that 
capital was originally acquired by the personal labour of its 
employer, it sooner or later becomes value appropriated with- 
out an equivalent, the unpaid labour of others materialised 
either in money or in some other object. We saw in chapter 
IV. that in order to convert money into capital something more 
is required than the production and circulation of commodities. 
We saw that on the one side the possessor of value or money, 
or\. the other, the possessor of the value-creating substance; 
on the one side, the possessor of the means of production and 
subsistence, on the other, the possessor of nothing but labour- 
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power, must confront one another as buyer and seller. The 
seoaration of labour from its product, of subjective labour-oower 
from the objective conditions of labour, was therefore the real 
foundation in fact, and the starting point of capitalist production. 

But that which at first was but a starting point, becomes, 
by the mere continuity of the process, by simple reproduction, 
the peculiar result, constantly renewed and perpetuated, of 
capitalist production. On the one hand, the process of pro- 
duction incessantly converts material wealth into capital, into 
means of creating more wealth and means of enjoyment for the 
capitalist. On the other hand the labourer, on quitting the 
process, is what he was on entering it, a source of wealth, but 
devoid of all means of making that wealth his own. Since, 
before entering on the process, his own labour has already been 
alienated from himself by the sale of his labour-power, has 
been appropriated by the capitalist and incorporated with 
capital, it must, during the process, be realised in a product 
that does not belong to him. Since the process of pro- 
duction is also the process by which the capitalist consumes 
labour-power, the product of the labourer is incessantly con- 
verted, not only into commodities, but into capital, into value 
that sucks up the value-creating power, into means of sub- 
sistence that buy the person of the labourer, into means of 
production that command the producers. The labourer there- 
fore constantly produces material, objective wealth, but in the 
form of capital, of an alien power that dominates and exploits 
him; and the capitalist as constantly produces labour-power, 
but in the form of a subjective source of wealth, separated from 
the objects in and by which it can alone be realised; in short he 
produces the labourer, but as a wage-labourer.® This incessant 


“ “ This is a remarkably peculiar property of productive labour. Whatever is 
productively consumed is capital, and it becomes capital by consumption.*’ Qames 
Mill 1 . c. p. 24a.) James Mill, however, never got on the track of this “ remarkably 
peculiar property.” 

* “ It is true indeed, that the first introducing a manufacture emplojes many poor, 
but they cease not to be so, and the continuance of it makes many.’* (Reasons for a 
limited Exportation of Wool. London, 1677, p. 19.) ** The farmer now absurdly 

asserts, that he keeps the poor. They are indeed kept in misery.” (Reasons for the 
late increase of the Poor Rates : or a comparative view of the prices of labour and 
provisions London, 1777, p. 37.) 
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reproduction, this perpetuation of the labourer, is the sine qu| 
non of capitalist production. 

The labourer consumes in a twofold way. While producing 
he consumes by his labour the means of production, and con- 
verts them into products with a higher value than that of the 
capital advanced. This is his productive consumption. It is 
at the same time consumption of his labour-power by the 
capitalist who bought it. On the other hand, the labourer 
turns the money paid to him for his labour-power, into means 
of subsistence: this is his individual consumption. The 
labourer’s productive consumption, and his individual con- 
sumption, are therefore totally distinct. In the former, he acts 
as the motive power of capital, and belongs to the capitalist. 
In the latter, he belongs to himself, and performs his necessary 
vital functions outside the process of production. The result 
of the one is, that the capitalist lives ; of the other, that the 
labourer lives. 

When treating of the working-day, we saw that the labourer 
is often compelled to make his individual consumption a mere 
incident of production. In such a case, he supplies himself 
with necessaries in order to maintain his labour-power, just as 
coal and water are supplied to the steam engine and oil to the 
wheel. His means of consumption, in that case, are the mere 
means of consumption required by a means of production ; his 
individual consumption is directly productive consumption. 
This, however, appears to be an abuse not essentially apper- 
taining to capitalist production.* 

The matter takes quite another aspect, when we contemplate, 
not the single capitalist, and the single labourer, but the 
capitalist class and the labouring class, not an isolated process 
of production, but capitalist production in full swing, and on 
its actual social scale. By converting part of his capital into 
labour-power, the capitalist augments the value of his entire 
capital. He kills two birds with one stone. He profits, not 
only by what he receives from, but by what he gives to, the 
labourer. The capital given in exchange for labour-power is 

> Rossi would not declaim so emphatically against this, had he really penetrated 
the secret of “ productive consumption 
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converted into necessaries, by th.e consumption of vhich. the 
muscles, nerves, bones, and brains of exlsting^ laDourers are 
reproduced, and new labourers are begotten. Within the 
limits of what is strictly necessary, the individual consumption 
of the working class is, therefore, the reconversion of the means 
of subsistence given by capital in exchange for labour-power, 
into fresh labour-power at the disposal of capital for exploita- 
tion. It is the production and reproduction of that means, of 
production so indispensible to the capitalist; the labourer 
himself. The individual consumption of the labourer, whether 
it proceed within the workshop or outside it, whether it be part 
of the process of production or not, forms therefore a factor of 
the production and reproduction of capital; just as cleaning 
machinery does, whether it be done while the machinery is 
working or while it is standing. The fact that the labourer 
consumes his means of subsistence for his own purposes, and 
not to please the capitalist, has no bearing on the matter. The 
consumption of food by a beast of burden is none the less a 
necessary factor in the process of production, because the beast 
enjoys what it eats. The maintenance and reproduction of the 
working-class is, and must ever be, a necessary condition to the 
reproduction of capital. But the capitalist may safely leave 
its fulfilment to the labourer’s instinct of self-preservation and 
of propagation. All the capitalist cares for, is to reduce the 
labourer’s individual consumption as far as possible to what is 
strictly necessary, and he is far away from imitating those 
brutal South Americans, who force their labourers to take the 
more substantial, rather than the less substantial, kind of food.^ 
Hence both the capitalist and his ideological representative, 
the political economist, consider that part alone of the labourer’s 
individual consumption to be productive, which is requisite for 
the perpetuation of the class, and which therefore must take 

* “ The labourers in the mines of S. America, whose daily task (the heaviest per- 
haps in the world) consists in bringing to the surface on their shoulders a load of 
metal weighing from iSo to zoo pounds, from a depth of 450 feet, live on bread and 
beans only j they themselves would prefer the bread alone for food, but their 
masters, who have found out that the men cannot work so hard on bread, treat them 
like horses, and compel them to eat beans; beans, however, are relatively much 
richer in bone-earth (phosphate of lime) than is bread’* (Liebig, L c-, vol. i, p- 194, 
note). 

Capttal 
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place in order that the capitalist may have labour-power to 
consume; what the labourer consumes for his own pleasure 
beyond that part, is unproductive consumption. ^ If the 
accumulation of capital were to cause a rise of wages and an 
increase in the labourer’s consumption, unaccompanied by 
increase in the consumption of labour-power by capital, the 
additional capital would be consumed unproductively.a In 
reality, the individual consumption of the labourer is unproduc- 
tive as regards himself, for it reproduces nothing but the needy 
individual; it is productive to the capitalist and to the State, 
since it is the production of the power that creates their 

wealth .3 

From a social point of view, therefore, the working-class, 
even when not directly engaged in the labour process, is just 
as much an appendage of capital as the ordinary instruments 
of labour. Even its individual consumption is, within certain 
limits, a mere factor in the process of production. That process, 
however, takes good care to prevent these self-conscious instru- 
ments from leaving it in the lurch, for it removes their product, 
as fast as it is made, from their pole to the opposite pole of 
capital. Individual consumption provides, on the one hand, 
the means for their maintenance and reproduction; on the 
other hand, it secures by the annihilation of the necessaries of 
life, the continued reappearance of the workman in the labour- 
market. The Roman slave was held by fetters; the wage- 
labourer is bound to his owner by invisible threads. The 
appearance of independence is kept up by means of a constant 
change of employers, and by the fictio juris of a contract. 

In former times, capital resorted to legislation, whenever 
necessary, to enforce its proprietary rights over the free 
labourer. For instance, down to 1815, the emigration of 

1 James Mill, 1 . c., p- ^38. 

a If the price of labour should rise so hig'h that, notwithstanding^ the increase of 
capital, no more could be employed, I should say that such increase of capital would 
be still unproductively consumed.** (Ricardo, 1 * c., p. 163.) 

3 ** Xhe only productive consumption, properly so-called, is the consumption or 
destruction of wealth ** (he alludes to the means of production) ** by capitalists with 
a view to reproduction .... Xhe workman .... is a productive consumer to the 
person who employs him, and to the State, but not, strictly speaking, to himself.” 
(Malthus* Definitions, &c., p. 30.) 
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mechanics employed in machine making was, in England, for- 
bidden, under grievous pains and penalties. 

The reproduction of the working class carries with it the 
accumulation of skill, that is handed down from one generation 
to another. I To what extent the capitalist reckons the exis- 
tence of such a skilled class among the factors of production 
that belong to him by right, and to what extent he actually 
regards it as the reality of his variable capital, is seen so soon 
as a crisis threatens him with its loss. In consequence of the 
civil war in the United States and of the accompanying cotton 
famine, the majority of the cotton operatives in Lancashire 
were, as is well known, thrown out of work. Both from the 
working-class itself, and from other ranks of society, there arose 
a cry for State aid, or for voluntary national subscriptions, in 
order to enable the “ superfluous ” hands to emigrate to the 
colonies or to the United States. Thereupon, the “ Times ” 
published on the 24th March, 1863, a letter from Edmund 
Potter, a former president of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. This letter was rightly called in the House of 
Commons, the manufacturers’ manifesto.* We cull here a few 
characteristic passages, in which the proprietary rights of 
capital over labour-power are unblushingly asserted. 

“ He ” (the man out of work) “ may be told the supply of 
cotton-workers is too large .... and .... must .... in 
fact be reduced by a third, perhaps, and that then there will be 
a healthy demand for the remaining two-thirds .... Public 
opinion .... urges emigration .... The master cannot 
willingly see his labour supply being removed; he may think 
and perhaps justly, that it is both wrong and unsound . . . . 
But if the public funds are to be devoted to assist emigration, 
he has a right to be heard, and perhaps to protest.” Mr. 
Potter then shows how useful the cotton trade is, how the 


* “ The only things, ot which one can say, that it is stored up and prepared before- 
hand, is the skill of the labourer .... The accumulation and storagre of skilled 
labour, that most important operation, is, as regards the great mass of labourers, 
accomplished without any capital whatever.** (Tho. Hodgskin : Labour Defended, &c , 
P- 13-) 

s “ That letter might be looked upon as the manifesto of the manufacturers ** 
fFerrand: Motion on the Cotton Famine, H. o. C., ayth April, 1863.) 
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“ trade has undoubtedly drawn the surplus-population from 
Ireland and from the agricultural districts," how immense is its 
extent, how in the year i 8 6o it yielded ^^%ths of the total English 
exports, how, after a few years, it will again expand by the 
extension of the market, particularly of the Indian market, and 
by calling forth a plentiful supply of cotton at 6d. per lb. He 
then continues: " Some time . . . , one, two, or three years, it 
may be, will produce the quantity .... The question I would 

put then is this Is the trade worth retaining.? Is it worth 

while to keep the machinery (he means the living labour 
machines) in order, and is it not the greatest folly to think of 
parting with that.? I think it is. I allow that the workers 
are not a property, not the property of JLancashire and the 
masters; but they are the strength of both; they are the 
mental and trained power which cannot be replaced for a gene- 
ration; the mere machinery which they work might much of 
it be beneficially replaced, nay improved, in a twelvemonth.^ 
Encourage or allow (1) the working-power to emigrate, and 
what of the capitalist.? .... Xake away the cream of 
the workers, and fixed capital will depreciate in a great degree, 
and the floating will not subject itself to a struggle with the 
short supply of inferior labour .... "We are told the 
workers wish it " (emigration). " Very natural it is that they 
should do so ... . Reduce, compress the cotton trade 
by taking away its working power and reducing their wages 
expenditure, say one-fifth, or five millions, and what then would 
happen to the class above, the small shopkeepers ; and what ot 
the rents, the cottage rents .... Xrace out the effects 
upward to the small farmer, the better householder, and . . , , 

^ ^ It will not be forgotten that this same capital sings quite another song*, uadei 
ordinary circumstances, when there is a question of reducing* wages. Then the 
masters exclaim with one voice: ** The factory operatives should keep in wholesome 
remembrance the fact that theirs is rcnlly a low species of skilled labour j and that 
there is none which is more easily acquired, or of its quality more amply remuner- 
ated, or which, by a short training of the least expert, can be more quickly, as well 
as abundantly, acquired .... The master*s machinery ** (which we now learn can be 
replaced with advantage in la months) re*Uly plays a far more important part in 
the business of production than the labour and skill of the operative ” (who cannot 
now be replaced under 30 years), “ which six months* education can teach, and a 
common labourer can leam.’^ (See ante, p. 4^30 
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the landowner, and say if there could be any sucrgestion more 
suicidal to all classes of the country than bv enfeebling a 
nation by exporting the best of its manufacturing nonulation, 
and destroying the value of some of its most productive 
capital and enrichment .... I advise a loan ^of five or 
six millions sterling), .... extending it ma}- be over two or 
three years, administered by special commissioners added to the 
Boards of Guardians in the cotton districts, under special legis- 
lative regulations, enforcing some occupation or labour, as a 
means of keeping up at least the moral standard of the recipients 
of the loan .... can anything be worse for landowners or 
masters than parting with the best of the workers, and demora- 
lising and disappointing the rest by an extended depletive 
emigration, a depletion of capital and value in an entire 
province.? ” 

Potter, the chosen mouthpiece of the manufacturers, distin- 
guishes two sorts of “ machinery,” each of which belongs to the 
capitalist, and of which one stands in his factorv", the other at 
night-time and on Sundays is housed outside the factory, in 
cottages. The one is inanimate, the other living. The inani- 
mate machinery not only wears out and depreciates from day 
to day, but a great part of it becomes so quickly super-annu- 
ated, by constant technical progress, that it can be replaced 
with advantage by new machinery after a few months. The 
living machinery, on the contrary, gets better the longer it 
lasts, and in proportion as the skill, handed from one genera- 
tion to another, accumulates. The “ Times ” answered the 
cotton lord as follows: 

” Mr. Edmund Potter is so impressed with the exceptional 
and supreme importance of the cotton masters that, in order 
to preserve this class and perpetuate their profession, he would 
keep half a million of the labouring class confined in a great 
moral workhouse against their will. ‘ Is the trade worth re- 
taining .? * asks Mr. Potter, ‘ Certainly by all honest means it 
is,* we answer. ‘ Is it worth while keeping the machinery in 
order.? ’ again asks Mr. Potter. Here we hesitate. By the 
‘ machinery ’ Mr. Potter means the human machinery, for he 
goes on to protest that he does not mean to use them as an 
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absolute property. We must confess that we do not tViiny 
* worth while,’ or even possible, to keep the human machinery 
in order — that is to shut it up and keep it oiled till it is 
wanted. Human machinery rust under inaction, oil and 
rub it as you may. Moreover, the human machinery will, as 
we have just seen, get the steam up of its own accord, and 
burst or run a muck in our great towns. It might, as Mr. 
Potter says, require some time to reproduce the workers, but, 
having machinists and capitalists at hand, we could always find 
thrifty, hard, industrious men wherewith to improvise more 
master manufacturers than we can ever want. Mr, Potter 
talks of the trade reviving ‘ in one, two, or three years,’ and 
he asks us not ‘ to encourage or allow (1) the working power to 
emigrate.’ He says that it is very natural the workers should 
wish to emigrate; but he thinks that in spite of their desire, 
the nation ought to keep this half million of workers with 
their 700,000 dependents, shut up in the cotton districts; and 
as a necessary consequence, he must of course think that the 
nation ought to keep down their discontent by force, and sus- 
tain them by alms — and upon the chance that the cotton 
masters may some day want them . . . Xhe time is come 
when the great public opinion of these islands must operate to 
save this ‘ working power * from those who would deal with it 
as they would deal with iron, and coal, and cotton.” 

Xhe “ Ximes’ ” article was only a jeu d’esprit. Xhe “ great 
public opinion ” was, in fact, of Mr. Potter’s opinion, that the 
factory operatives are part of the movable fittings of a factory. 
Xheir emigration was prevented.* Xhey were locked up in 
that moral workhouse,” the cotton districts, and they form, 
as before, ” the strength ” of the cotton manufacturers of 
Lancashire. 

* Parliament did not vote a single farthing in aid of emigration, but simply passed 
some Acts empowering the municipal corporations to keep the operatives in a half- 
starved state, to exploit them at less than the normal wages. On the other 

handj when 3 years later, the cattle disea£»e broke out. Parliament broke wildly 
through its usages and voted, straight olf, inillions for indemnifying the millionaire 
landlords, whose farmers in any event came off 'witht>ut loss, owing to the rise in the 
price of meat. The bull-likc bellow of the landed proprietors at the opening of Par- 
liament, in 1866, showed that a man can worship the cow Sabala without being a 
Hindoo, and can change himself into an ox without being a Jupiter. 
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Capitalist productionj therefore, of itself reproduces the 
separation between labour-power and the means of labour. It 
thereby reproduces and perpetuates the condition for exploit- 
ing the labourer. It incessantly forces him to sell his labour- 
power in order to live, and enables the capitalist to purchase 
labour-power in order that he may enrich himself. i It is no 
longer a mere accident, that capitalist and labourer confront 
each other in the market as buyer and seller. It is the process 
itself that incessantly hurls back the labourer on to the market 
as a vendor of his labour-power, and that incessantly converts 
his own product into a means by which another man can pur- 
chase him. In reality, the labourer belongs to capital before 
he has sold himself to capital. His economical bondage® is 
both brought about and concealed by the periodic sale of him- 
self, by his change of masters, and by the oscillations in the 
market price of labour-power .3 

Capitalist production, therefbre, under its aspect of a con- 
tinuous connected process, of a process of reproduction, pro- 
duces not only commodities, not only surplus-value, but it also 
produces and reproduces the capitalist relation; on the one 
side the capitalist, on the other the wage-labourer.4 

z ** L'ouvrisr demandait de la subsistence pour vivre, le chef demandait du trarail 
pour ^agner.” (Sismondi, 1 . c,, p- 91-) 

» A boorishly clumsy form of this bondage exists in the county of Durham. This 
iS one of the few counties^ in which circumstances do not secure to the farmer 
undisputed proprietary rights over the agricultural labourer. The mining industry 
allows the latter some choice- In this county, the farmer, contrary to the custom 
elsewhere, rents only such farms as have on them labourers* cottages. The rent oi' 
the cottage is a part of the wages. These cottages are known as hinds' houses.” 
They are let to the labourers in consideration of certain feudal services, under a con- 
tract called ” bondage,'* which^ amongst other things, binds the labourer, during the 
time he is employed elsewhere, to leave some one, say his daughter, &c., to supply his 
place- The labourer himself is called a “ bondsman.’* The relationship here set up 
also shows how individual consumption by the labourer becomes consumpdon on be- 
half of capital — or productive consumption — ^from quite a new point of view: ** It is 
curious to observe that the very dung of the hind and bondsman is the perquisite of 
the calculating lord - • - and the lord will allow no privy but his own to exist in the 
neighbourhood, and will rather give a bit of manure here and there for a garden than 
bate any part of his seigneurial right.*' (Public Health, Report VII-, 1864, p, iSS.) 

3 It will not be forgotten, that, with respect to the labour of children, &c-, even 
the formality of a voluntary sale disappears- 

4 “ Capital pre-supposes wage-labour, and wage-labour pre-supposes capital* One 
is a necessary condition to the existence of the other; they mutually call each other 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

CONVERSION OF SURPLUS-VALUE INTO 

CAPITAL 

SECTION r. — CAPITALIST PRODUCTION ON A PROGRESSIVELY 
INCREASING SCALE. TRANSITION OF THE LAWS OF 
PROPERTY THAT CHARACTERISE PRODUCTION OF COM 
MODITIES INTO LAWS OF CAPITALIST APPROPRIATION 

Hitherto we have investigated how surplus-value emanates 
from capital; we have now to see how capital arises from 
surplus-value. Employing surplus-value as capital, reconver- 
ting it into capital, is called accumulation of capital. ^ 

First let us consider this transaction from the standpoint of 
the individual capitalist. Suppose a spinner to have advanced 
a capital of ^^i 0,000, of which four-fifths (;^8ooo) are laid out 
in cotton, machinery, &c., and one-fifth (/^2 0oo) in wages. Let 
him produce 240,000 lbs. of yarn -annually, having a value 
of 2,000. The rate of surplus-value being 100%, the 
surplus-value lies in the surplus or net product of 40,000 lbs, 
of yarn, one sixth of the gross product, with a value of ^^2000 
which will be realised by a sale. ,^2000 is /J2000. We can 
neither see nor smell in this sum of money a trace of surplus- 
value. When we know that a given value is surplus-value, we 
know how its owner came by it; but that docs not alter the 
nature either of value or of money. 

In order to convert this additional sum of ^^2000 into capital, 
the master spinner will, all circumstances remaining as before, 
advance four-fifths of it 600) in the purchase of cotton, &c., 
and one-fifth (^400) in the purchase of additional spinners, who 
will find in the market the necessaries of life whose value the 
master has advanced to them. Then the new capital of ;^2ocx> 

into existence. Does an operative in a cotton-factory produce nothing but cotton 
goods? No, he produces capital. He produces values that give fresh command over 
his labour, and that, by means of such^commaml, create fresh values.” (Karl Mane; 
Lnhiiarl^it und Kapital, in the Neue Rlicinische Zoitung, No- a66, 7th April, 1849.) 
The articles published under the above title in the N. Rh. Z- are parts of some 
lectures given by me on that subject, in XS47, in the Gex-man Arbeiter-Verein ” at 
Brussels, the publication of which was interrupted by the revolution of February- 
* ** Accumulation of capital 5 the employment of a portion of revenue as capital.” 
(Mfdthus: Definitions &c., ed* Cazenove p. 11.) “ Conversion of revenue into capi- 

tal.” (MalthusSL Princ. of Pol. Bcon., and Ed., Lond., 1836, p- 319O 
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functions in the spinning mill, and brings in, in its turn, a 
surplus-value of ^^400. 

The capital-value was originally advanced in the money 
form. The surplus-value on the contrary is, ori^nallv, the 
value of a definite portion of the gross product. If this* gross 
product be sold, converted into money, the capital-value re- 
gains its original form. From this moment the capital- 
value and the surplus-value are both of them sums of monev, 
and their reconversion into capital takes place in precis elv 
the same way. The one, as well as the other, is laid out 
by the capitalist in the purchase of commodities that place 
him in a position to begin afresh the fabrication of his goods, 
and this time, on an extended scale. But in order to be able 
to buy those commodities, he must find them ready in the 
market. 

His own yarns circulate, only because he brings his annual 
product to market, as all other capitalists likewise do with 
their commodities. But these commodities, before coming to 
market, were part of the general annual product, part of the 
total mass of objects of every kind, into which the sum of the 
individual capitals, ue.^ the total capital of society, had been 
converted in the course of the year, and of which each capi- 
talist had in hand only an aliquot part. The transactions in 
the market effectuate only the interchange of the individual 
components of this annual product, transfer them from one 
hand to another, but can neither augment the total annual 
production, nor alter the nature of the objects produced. 
Hence the use that can be made of the total annual product, 
depends entirely upon its own composition, but in no way 
upon circulation. 

The annual production must in the first place furnish all 
those objects (use-values) from which the material components 
of capital, used up in the course of the year, have to be re- 
placed. Deducting these there remains the net or surplus- 
product, in which the surplus-value lies. And of what does 
this surplus-product consist ? Only of things destined to 
satisfy the wants and desires of the capitalist class, things 
which, consequently, enter into the consumption fund of the 
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capitalists? Were that the case, the cup of surplus-value 
would be drained to the very dregs, and nothing but simple 
reproduction would ever take place. 

To accumulate it is necessary to convert a portion of the 
surplus-product into capital. But we cannot, except by a 
miracle, convert into capital anything but such articles as can 
be employed in the labour-process (i.e.^ means of production), 
and such further articles as are suitable for the sustenance of 
the labourer, means of subsistence.) Consequently, a 

part of the annual surplus-labour must have been applied to the 
production of additional means of production and subsistence, 
over and above the quantity of these things required to replace 
the capital advanced. In one word, surplus-value is conver- 
tible into capital solely because the surplus-product, whose 
value it is, already comprises the material elements of new 
capital. I 

Now in order to allow of these elements actually functioning 
as capital, the capitalist class requires additional labour. If 
the exploitation of the labourers already employed do not in- 
crease, either extensively or intensively, then additional labour- 
power must be found. For this the mechanism of capitalist 
production provides beforehand, by converting the working 
class into a class dependent on wages, a class whose ordinary 
wages suffice, not only for its maintenance, but for its increase. 
It is only necessary for capital to incorporate this additional 
labour-power, annually supplied by the working class in the 
shape of labourers of all ages, with the surplus means of pro- 
duction comprised in the annual produce, and the conversion 
of surplus-value into capital is complete. From a concrete 
point of view, accumulation resolves itself into the re- 
production of capital on a progressively increasing scale. 
The circle in which simple reproduction moves, alters its 


* We here take no account of export trade, by means of which a nation can change 
articles of luxury either into means of production or means of subsistence, and vue 
*oersd. In order to examine the object of our investig'ation in its integrity, free irom 
all disturbing subsidiary circumstances, we must treat the whole world as one nation, 
and assume that capitalist production is everywhere established «nd has possessed 
itself of every branch of industry. 
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form, and, to use Sismondi*s expression, changes into a 
spiral.* 

Let us now return to our illustration. It is the old story: 
Abraham begat Isaac, Isaac begat Jacob, and so on. The orig- 
inal capital of ;^i 0,000 brings in a surplus-value of ,^2000, 
which is capitalised. The new capital of ;^2ooo brings in a 
surplus-value of ,^400, and this, too, is capitalised, converted 
into a second additional capital, which, in its turn, produces a 
farther surplus-value of ;^8o. And so the ball rolls on. 

We here leave out of consideration the portion of the sur- 
plus-value consumed by the capitalist. Just as little does it 
concern us, for the moment, whether the additional capital is 
joined on to the original capital, or is separated from it to 
function independently; whether the same capitalist, who 
accumulated it, employs it, or whether he hands it over to 
another. This only we must not forget, that by the side of 
the newly-formed capital, the original capital continues to re- 
produce itself, and to produce surplus-value, and that this is 
also true of all accumulated capital, and the additional capital 
engendered by it. 

The original capital was formed by the advance of 0,000. 
How did the owner become possessed of it.? “ By his own 
labour and that of his forefathers,’* answer unanimously the 
spokesmen of political economy.® And, in fact, their supposi- 
tion appears the only one consonant with the laws of the pro- 
duction of commodities. 

But it is quite otherwise with regard to the additional 
capital of ;£20oo. How that originated we know perfectly 
well. There is not one single atom of its value that does not 
owe its existence to unpaid labour. The means of production, 
with which the additional labour-power is incorporated, as well 
as the necessaries with which the labourers are sustained, are 
nothing but component parts of the surplus product, of the 
tribute annually exacted from the working class by the capi- 

X Sismondi’s analysis of accumulation suffers from the g^at defect, that he con- 
tents himself, to too great an extent, with the phrase ** conversion of revenue into 
capital,** without fathoming the material conditions of this operation. 

^ Le travail primitif auquel son capital a dfi sa naissance.** Sismondi, 1 . c., ed. 
Paris, t. I., p. X09. 
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talist class. Though the latter with a portion of that tribute 
purchases the additional labour-power even at its full price so 
that equivalent is exchanged for equivalent, yet the transac- 
tion is for all that only the old dodge of every conqueror who 
buys commodities from the conquered with the money he 
has robbed them of. 

If the additional capital employs the person who produced 
it, this producer must not only continue to augment the value 
of the original capital, but must buy back the fruits of his 
previous labour with more labour than they cost. When 
viewed as a transaction between the capitalist class and the 
working class, it makes no difference that additional labourers 
are employed by means of the unpaid labour of the previously 
employed labourers. The capitalist may even convert the 
additional capital into a machine that throws the producers of 
that capital out of work, and that replaces them by a fev» 
children. In every case the working class creates by the sur- 
plus-labour of one year the capital destined to employ addiaonal 
labour in the following year.i And this is what is called: 
creating capital out of capital. 

The accumulation of the first additional capital of ;([2.ooo 
presupposes a value of 10,000 belonging to the capitalist by 
virtue of his “ primitive labour,’* and advanced by him. The 
second additional capital of ^^400 presupposes, on the con- 
trary, only the previous accumulation of the ^^2000, of which 
the is the surplus-value capitalised. The ownership of 

past unpaid labour is thenceforth the sole condition for the 
appropriation of living unpaid labour on a constantly increasing 
scale. The more the capitalist has accumulated, the more is he 
able to accumulate. 

In so far as the surplus-value, of which the additional 
capital. No. i, consists, is the result of the purchase of labour- 
power with part of the original capital, a purchase that con- 
formed to the laws of the exchange of commodities, and that, 
from a legal stand-point, presupposes nothing beyond the free 
disposal, on the part of the labourer, of his own capacities, and 

■ “ Labour creates capital before capital employs labour.” £, G. Wakefield, Eng- 
land and America. Lond., 1833, Vol. II., p. zxo. 
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on the part of the owner ot money or commodities, of the values 
that belong to him; in so far as the additional capital, No. 2, 
&c., IS the mere result of No. i, and, therefore, a consequence 
of the above conditions; in so far as each single transaction 
invariably conforms to the laws of the exchange of commodi- 
ties, the capitalist buying labour-power, the labourer selling it, 
and we will assume at its real value; in so far as all this is 
true, it is evident that the laws of appropriation or of private 
property, laws that are based on the production and circula- 
tion of commodities, become by their own inner and inexorable 
dialectic changed into their very opposite.^ The exchange of 
equivalents, the original operation with which we started, has 
now become turned round in such a way that there is only an 
apparent exchange. This is owing to the fact, first, that the 
capital which is exchanged for labour-power is itself but a 
portion of the product of others’ labour appropriated without 
an equivalent; and, secondly, that this capital must not only 
be replaced by its producer, but replaced together with an 
added surplus. The relation of exchange subsisting between 
capitalist and labourer becomes a mere semblance appertaining 
to the process of circulation, a mere form, foreign to the real 
nature of the transaction, and only mystifying it. The ever re- 
peated purchase and sale of labour-power is now the mere form; 
what really takes place is this — the capitalist again and again 
appropriates, without equivalent, a portion of the previously 
materialised labour of others, and exchanges it for a greater 
quantity of living labour. At first the rights of property 
seemed to us to be based on a man’s own labour. At least, 
some such assumption was necessary since only commodity 
owners with equal rights confronted each other, and the sole 
means by which a man could become possessed of the commo- 
dities of others, was by alienating his own commodities; and 

‘ Just as at a given stage in its development^ commodity production necessarily 
passes into capitalistic commodity production (m fact, it is only on the basis of 
capitalistic production that products take the general and predominant form of com- 
modities), so the laws of property that are based on commodity production^ necessarily 
turn into the laws of capitalist appropriation. We may well, therefore, feel astonished 
at the cleverness of Proudhon, who would abolish capitalistic property by enforcing 
the eternal laws of property that are based on commodity production ! 
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these coLild be replaced by labour alone. Now, however, pro- 
perty turns out to be the right, on the part of the capitalist 
to appropriate the unpaid labour of others or its product, and 
to be the impossibility, on the part of the labourer, of appropri- 
ating his own product. The separation of property from 
labour has become the necessary consequence of a law that 
apparently originated in their identity.** 

"We have seen that even in the case of simple reproduction 
all capital, whatever its original source, becomes converted into 
accumulated capital, capitalised surplus-value. But in the 
flood of production all the capital originally advanced becomes 
a vanishing quantity (magnitudo e*uanescensy in the mathema- 
tical sense), compared with the directly accumulated capital, 
with the surplus-value or surplus-product that is recon- 
verted into capital, whether it function in the hands of 
its accumulator, or in those of others. Hence, political 
economy describes capital in general as “ accumulated wealth” 
(converted surplus-value or revenue), “ that is employed over 
again in the production of surplus-value,* and the capitalist 
as ** the owner of surplus-value .* *3 It is merely another way 

of expressing the same thing to say that all existing capital is 
accumulated or capitalised interest, for interest is a mere 
fragment of surplus-value. 4 

SECTION z. — ERRONEOUS CONCEPTION BY POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF REPRODUCTION ON A PROGRESSIVELY INCREASING SCALE 

Before we further investigate accumulation or the reconver- 

The property of the capitalist in the product of the labour of others “ is a strict 
conseqxience of the law of appropriation, the fundamental principle of which was, on 
the contrary, the exclusive tide of every labourer to the product of his own labour.” 
(Cherbuliez, Riche ou Pauvxe. Paris, 1841, p, 58, where, however, the dialectical 
reversal is not properly developed.) 

» “ Capit^ viz., accumulated wealth employed with a view to profit.” (Malthus, 
1 . c.) Capital .... consists of wealth saved from revenue, and used with a view 
to profit.” (R. Jones: An introductory Lecture on Polit. Econ., Lond., 1S33, p. 

3 ** The possessors of surplus produce or capital.” (The Source and Remedy of the 
National Difficulties. A Letter to L.ord John Russell. Lond., xSzx.) 

4 “ Capital, with compound intexest on every portion of capital saved, is so all 
engrossing^ that all the wealth in the world from which income is derived, has long 
ago become the intexest on capital.** {London Economist^ X9th July, 1859.) 

* For 4th German edition see pp. 812—8x8. {Note to reprint, XQ46.) 
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sion of surplus-value into capital, we must brush on one side 
an ambiguity introduced by the classical economists. 

Just as little as the commodities that the capitalist buys 
with a part of the surplus-value for his own consumption, 
serve the purpose of production and of creation of value, so 
little is the labour that he buys for the satisfaction of his 
natural and social requirements, productive labour. Instead of 
converting surplus-value into capital, he, on the contrary, by 
the purchase of those commodities and that labour, consumes 
or expends it as revenue. In the face of the habitual mode of 
life of the old feudal nobility, which, as Hegel rightly says, 
“ consists in consuming what is in hand,” and m6re especially 
displays itself in the luxury of personal retainers, it was ex- 
tremely important for bourgeois economy to promulgate the 
doctrine that accumulation of capital is the first duty of every 
citizen, and to preach without ceasing, that a man cannot accu- 
mulate, if he eats up all his revenue, instead of spending a good 
part of it in the acquisition of additional productive labourers, 
who bring in more than they cost. On the other hand the 
economists had to contend against the popular prejudice, that 
confuses capitalist production with hoarding,^ and fancies that 
accumulated wealth is either wealth that is rescued from being 
destroyed in its existing form, from being consumed, or 
wealth that is withdrawn from circulation. Kxclusion of 
money from circulation would also exclude absolutely its self- 
expansion as capital, while accumulation of a hoard in the 
shape of commodities would be sheer tomfoolery.® The 
accxunulation of commodities in great masses is the result either 
of overproduction or of a stoppage of circulation .3 It is true 
that the popular mind is impressed by the sight, on the one 

> “ No political economist of the present day can by saving mean mere hoarding : 
and beyond this contracted and insufiicient proceeding, no use of the term in reference 
to the national wealth can well be imagined, but that which must arise from a 
diderent application of what is saved, founded upon a real distinction between the 
di£ferent kinds of labour maintained by it.*’ (Malthus, 1 . c., p. 38, 39.) 

2 'Phus for instance, Balzac, who so thoroughly studied every shade of avarice, re- 
presents the old usurer Gobsec as in his second childhood whea be begins to heap up 
a hoard of commodities. 

3 “ Accumulation of stocks . . . non-exchange . . . over-production.** fPh. Corbet, 
1. c., p. 14.) 
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hand, of the mass of goods that are stored up for gradual con- 
sumption by the rich,* and on the other hand, by the formation 
of reserve stocks ; the latter, a phenomenon that is common to 
all modes of production, and on which we shall dwell for a 
moment, when we come to analyse circulation. Classical 
economy is therefore quite right, when it maintains that the 
consumption of surplus-products by productive, instead of by 
unproductive labourers, is a characteristic feature of the process 
of accumulation. But at this point the mistakes also begin. 
Adam Smith has made it the fashion, to represent accumulation 
as nothing more than consumption of surplus-products by 
productive labourers, which amounts to saying, that the 
capitalising of surplus-value consists in merely turning 
surplus-value into labour-power. Let us see what Ricardo 
e.g.^ says: “ It must be understood that all the pro- 
ductions of a country are consumed; but it makes the 
greatest difference imaginable whether they are consumed by 
those who reproduce, or by those who do not reproduce another 
value. When we say that revenue is saved, and added to 
capital, what we mean is, that the portion of revenue, so said 
to be added to capital, is consumed by productive instead of 
unproductive labourers. There can be no greater error tban 
in supposing that capital is increased by non-consumption.”a 
There can be no greater error than that which Ricardo and all 
subsequent economists repeat after A. Smith, viz., that “ the 
part of revenue, of which it is said, it has been added to 
capital, is consumed by productive labourers.** According to 
this, all surplus-value that is changed into capital becomes 
variable capital. So far from this being the case, the surplus- 
value, like the original capital, divides itself into constant 
capital and variable capital, into means of production and 
labour-power. Labour-power is the form under which variable 
capital exists during the process of production. In this pro- 
cess the labour-power is itself consumed by the capitalist while 

1 In this sense Necker speaks of the ** objets de faste et de somptuosit^j” of which 
'* le temps a grossi l*accumulation>” and which “ les lois de propri£t£ ont rassemhIiSs 
dans une seule classe de la soci^t^.” (Oeuvxes de M. Necker, Paris and Lausanne, 
1789, t. ii. p. ayx.) 

^ Ricardo, L c., p. 163, note. 
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the means of production are consumed by the labour-power in 
the exercise of its function, labour. At the same time, the 
money paid for the purchase of the labour-power, is converted 
into necessaries, that are consumed, not by “productive iabour” 
but by the “productive labourer.*’ Adam Smith, by a fundamen- 
tally perverted analysis, arrives at the absurd conclusion, that 
even though each individual capital is divided into a constant 
and a variable part, the capital of society resolves itself only into 
variable capital, Z.^., is laid out exclusively in payment of wages. 
For instance, suppose a cloth manufacturer converts j^20oo 
into capital. One portion he layS out in buying weavers, the 
other in woollen yarn, machinery, &c. But the people, from 
whom he buys the yarn and the machinery, pay for labour with 
a part of the purchase money, and so on until the whole ;^2ooo 
are spent in the payment of wages, until the entire product 
represented by the ;^2ooo has been consumed by productive 
labourers. It is evident that the whole gist of this argument 
lies in the words “ and so on,” which send us from oillar to 
post. In truth, Adam Smith breaks his investigation off, just 
where its difficulties begin.* 

The annual process of reproduction is easily understood, so 
long as we keep in view merely the sum total of the year’s 
production. But every single component of this product must 
be brought into the market as a commodity, and there the diffi- 
culty begins. The movements of the individual capitals, and 
of the personal revenues, cross and intermingle and are lost in 
the general change of places, in the circulation of the wealth of 
society; this dazes the sight, and propounds very complicated 
problems for solution. In the third part of Book II. I shall 
give the analysis of the real bearings of the facts. It is one of 
the great merits of the Physiocrats, that in their Tableau 
economique they were the first to attempt to depict the annual 


I In spite of his ** JLogic,** John St. Ivlill never detects even such faulty analysis as 
this when made by his predecessors, an analysis which, even from the bourgeois stand- 
pomt of the science, cries out for rectification. In every case he registers with the 
dogmatism of a disciple, the confusion of his master’s thoughts. So here : “ Xhe 
capital Itself in the long run becomes entirely wages, and when replaced by the sale 
of produce becomes wages again.” 
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production in the shape in which it is presented to us after 
passing through the process of circulation.* 

For the rest, it is a matter of course, that political economy 
acting in the interests of the capitalist class, has not failed to 
exploit the doctrine of Adam Smith, viz., that the whole of that 
part of the surplus product which is converted into capital 
is consumed by the working class. 


SECTION 3. — SEPARATION OF SURPLUS- VALUE INTO CAPITAL 
AND REVENUE. THE ABSTINENCE THEORY 

In the last preceding chapter, we treated surplus-value (or the 
surplus product) solely as a fund for supplying the individual 
consumption of the capitalist. In this chapter we have, so far, 
treated it solely as a fund for accumulation. It is, however, 
neither the one nor the other, but is both together. One por- 
tion is consumed by the capitalist as revenue,* the other is 
employed as capital, is accumulated. 

Given the mass of surplus-value, then, the larger the one of 
these parts, the smaller is the other. Caeteris paribus, the ratio 
of these parts determines the magnitude of the accumulation. 
But it is by the owner of the surplus-value, by the capitalist 
alone, that the division is made. It is his deliberate act. That 
part of the tribute exacted by him which he accumulates, is 

In his description of the process of reproduction, and of accumulation^ Adam 
Smith, in many ways, not only made no advance, but even lost considerable ground, 
compared with his predecessors, especially the Physiocrats. Connected with the 
illusion mentioned in the text, is the really wonderful dog'ma, left by him as an in- 
heritance to political economy, the dog'ma, that the price of commodities is made up 
of wage^ profit (interest) and rent, of wages and surplus-value. Starting from 
this basis, Storch naively confesses, ** II est impossible de rdsoudre le prix n^cessaiie 
dans ses elements les plus simples.’’ (Storch, 1 . c. Petersb. £dit. 1S15, t. i. p. 140, 
note.) A fine science of economy this, which declares it impossible to resolve the 
price of a commodity into its simplest elements I This point will be further investi- 
gated in the seventh part of Book iii. 

* The reader will notice, that the word revenue is used in a double sense : first, to desig- 
nate surplus-value so far as it is the fruit periodically yielded by capital; secondly, 
to designate the part of that fruit which is periodically consumed by the capitalist, 
or added to the fund that supplies his private consumption. I have retained this 
double meaning because it harmonises with the language of the English and French 
economists 
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said to be saved by him, because he does not eat it, /.5., 
because he performs the function of a capitalist, and enriches 
himself. 

Except as personified capital, the capitalist has no historical 
value, and no right to that historical existence, which, to use 
an expression of the witty Lichnowsky, “ hasn’t got no date.” 
And so far only is the necessity for his own transitory 
existence implied in the transitory necessity for the capitalist 
mode of production. But, so far as he is personified capital, it 
is not values in use and the enjoyment of them, but exchange- 
value and its augmentation, that spur him into action. Fan- 
atically bent on making value expand itself, he ruthlessly 
forces the human race to produce for production's sake; he 
thus forces the development of the productive powers of 
society, and creates those material conditions, which alone can 
form the real base of a higher form of societ\’,a society’ in which 
the full and free development of every individual forms the 
ruling principle. Only as personified capital is the capitalist 
respectable. As such, he shares with the miser the passion 
for wealth as wealth. But that which in the miser is a mere 
idiosyncrasy, is, in the capitalist, the efiEect of the social 
mechanism, of which he is but one of the wheels. Moreover, 
the development of capitalist production makes it constantly 
necessary to keep increasing the amount of the capital laid 
out in a given industrial undertaking, and competition makes 
the immanent laws of capitalist production to be felt by each 
individual capitalist, as external coercive laws. It compels 
him to keep constantly extending his capital, in order to pre- 
serve it, but extend it he cannot, except by means of progres- 
sive accumulation. 

So far, therefore, as his actions are a mere function of capital 
— endowed as capital is, in his person, with consciousness and 
a will— his own private consumption is a robbery perpe- 
trated on accumulation, just as in book-keeping by double 
entry, the private expenditure of the capitalist is placed 
on the debtor side of his account against his capital. 
Xo accumulate, is to conquer the world of social wealth, to 
increase the mass of human beings exploited by him, and thus 
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to extend both the direct and the indirect sway of the 
capitalist, ' 

But original sin is at work everywhere. As capitalist pro- 
duction, accumulationj and wealth, become developed, the 
capitalist ceases to be the mere incarnation of capital. He has 
a fellow-feeling for his own Adam, and his education gradually 
enables him to smile at the rage for asceticism, as a mere 
prejudice of the old-fashioned miser. While the capitalist ot 
the classical type brands individual consumption as a sin 
against his function, and as “ abstinence ” from accumulating, 
the modernised capitalist is capable of looking upon accumula- 
tion as ** abstinence ” from pleasure. 

“Two souls, alas, do dwell within his breast; 

The one is ever parting from the other.” * 

I Taking the usuier, that old-fashioned but ever renewed specimen of the capitalhi 
for bis text, Luther shows very aptly that the lo've of power is an element in the 
desire to get rich. “ The heathen were able, by the light of reason, to conclude tha. 
a usurer is a double-dyed thief and murderer. We Christians, however, hold them in 
such honour, that we fairly worship them for the sake of their money . . . Whoever eats 
up, robs, and steals the nourishment of another, that man commits as great a murder 
(so far as in him lies) as he who starves a man or utterly undoes him. Such does a 
usurer, and sits the while safe on his stool, vihen he ought rather to be hanging on 
the gallows, and be eaten by as many ravens as he has stolen guilders, if only then 
were so much fie&h on him, that so many ravens could stick their beaks in and share 
it. Meanwhile, we hang the small thieves . . . Little thieves are put in the stocks, 
great thieves go flaunting in gold and silk . . . Therefore is there, on this earth, no 
greater enemy of man (after the devil) than a gripe-money, and usurer, for he wants 
to be God over all men. Turks, soldiers, and tyrants are also bad men, yet must 
they let the people live, and confess that they are bad, and enemies, and do, 
nay, must, now and then show pity to some. But a usurer and money-glutton, 
such a 'one would have the whole world perish of hunger and thirst, misery and 
wan^ so far as in him lies, so that he may have all to himself, and every one 
may receive from him as from a God, and be his serf for ever. To wear fine cloaks, 
golden chains, rings, to wipe his mouth, to be deemed and taken for a worthy, 
pious man . . . Usury is a great huge monster, like a were-wolf, who lays waste all, 
more than any Cacus, Gerion or Antus. And yet decks himself out, and would be 
thought pious, so that people may not see where the oxen have gone, that he drags 
backwards into his den. But Hercules shall hear the cry of the oxen and of his prisoners, 
and shall seek Cacus even in cliffs and among roclu, and shall set the oxen loose 
again from the villain. For Cacus means the villain that is a pious usurer, and 
steals, robs, eats everything. And will not own that he has done it, and thinks no 
one will find him out, because the oxen, drawn backwards into his den, make it seem, 
from their foot-prints, that they have been let out. So the usurer would deceive 
the world, as though he were of use and gave the world oxen, which he, however, 
rends, and eats all alone . . . And since we break on the wheel, and behead highway- 
men, murderers and housebreakers, how much mure ought we to break on the wheel 
and kill, . . . hunt down, curse and behead all usurers.” (Martin Luther, 1. c.) 

'* See Goethe's Faust. 
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At the historical dawn of capitalist production, — and everv 
capitalist upstart has personally to go through this hisiorical 
stage — avarice, and desire to get rich, are the ruling passions. 
But the progress of capitalist production not onlv creates a 
world of delights; it lays open, in speculation and the credit 
system, a thousand sources of sudden enrichment. When a 
certain stage of development has been reached, a conventional 
degree of prodigality, which is also an exhibition of wealth, and 
consequently a source of credit, becomes a business necessity to 
the “ unfortunate ” capitalist. Luxury enters into capitaFs 
expenses of representation. Moreover, the capitalist gets rich, 
not like the miser, in proportion to his personal labour and 
restricted consumption, but at the same rate as he squeezes out 
the labour-power of others, and enforces on the labourer abstin- 
ence from all life’s enjoyments. Although, therefore, the 
prodigality of the capitalist never possesses the bona-fide charac- 
ter of the open-handed feudal lord’s prodigality, but, on the 
contrary, has always lurking behind it the most sordid avarice 
and the most anxious calculation, yet his expenditure grows 
with his accumulation, without the one necessarily restricting 
the other. But along with this growth, there is at the same 
time developed in his breast, a Faustian conflict between the 
passion for accumulation, and the desire for enjoyment. 

Dr. Aikin says in a work published in 1795 : “ The trade of 
Manchester may be divided into four periods. First, when 
manufacturers were obliged to work hard for their livelihood.” 
They enriched themselves chiefly by robbing the parents, 
whose children were bound as apprentices to them ; the parents 
paid a high premium, while the apprentices were starved. On 
the other hand, the average profits were low, and to accumulate, 
extreme parsimony was requisite. They lived like misers, and 
were far from consuming even the interest on their capital. 
“ The second period, when they had begun to acquire little 
fortunes, but worked as hard as before,” — for direct exploita- 
tion of labour costs labour, as every slave-driver knows — “and 

lived in as plain a manner as before The third, when 

luxury began, and the trade was pushed by sending out riders 
for orders into every market town in the Kingdom 
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It is probable that few or no capitals of j^300o to ;^4ooo ac- 
quired by trade existed here before 1690. However, about 
that time, or a little later, the traders had got money before- 
hand and began to build modern brick houses, instead of those 
of wood and plaster.” Even in the early part of the i8th 
century, a Manchester manufacturer, who placed a pint of 
foreign wine before his guests, exposed himself to the remarks 
and headshakings of all his neighbours. Before the rise of 
machinery, a manufacturer’s evening expenditure at the 
public-house where they all met, never exceeded sixpence fora 
glass of punch, and a penny for a screw of tobacco. It was not 
till 1758, and this marks an epoch, that a person actually en- 
gaged in business was seen with an equipage of his own. “The 
fourth period,” the last 30 years of the i8th century, “ is that 
in which expense and luxury have made great progress, and 
was supported by a trade extended by means of riders and 
factors through every part of Europe.”* What would the 
good Dr. Aikin say if he could rise from his grave and see the 
Manchester of to-day.? 

Accumulate, accumulate! That is Moses and the prophets! 
“ Industry furnishes the material which saving accumulates.”® 
Therefore, save, save, ue.^ reconvert the greatest possible por- 
tion of surplus-value, or surplus-product into capital ! Accumu- 
lation for accumulation’s sake, production for production’s sake: 
by this formula classical economy expressed the historical mis- 
sion of the bourgeoisie, and did not for a single instant deceive 
itself over the birth-throes of wealth .3 But what avails lamenta- 
tion in the face of historical necessity .? If to classical economy, 
the proletarian is but a machine for the production of surplus- 
value; on the other hand, the capitalist is in its eyes only a 
machine for the conversion of this surplus-value into additional 


> Dr. Aikin : Description, of the country from 30 to 40 miles round Manchester. 
Lond., Z795» p. x 8 a, sqq. 

^ A. Smith : 1 . c.y bk. iii., ch. hi. ^ 

3 £ven J. B. Say says : “ Les 4 pargnes des riches se font aux dSpens des pauvies.*’ 

The Roman proletarian lived almost entirely at the expense of society 

It can almost be said that modern society lives at the expense of the proletarians, on 
what it keeps out of the remuneration of labotur.” (Sismondi : Etudes, &c., t. i.. 
p, 44.) 
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capital. Political economy takes the historical function of the 
capitalist in bitter earnest. In order to charm out of his bosom 
the awfiil conflict between the desire for enjoyment and the 
chase after riches, Malthus, about the year 182,0, advocated a 
division of labour, which assigns to the capitalist actually en- 
gaged in production, the business of accumulating, and to the 
other sharers in surplus-value, to the landlords, the place-men, 
the beneficed clergy, 8z:c., the business of spending. It is of the 
highest importance, he says, “ to keep separate the passion for 
expenditure and the passion for accumulation.*'^ Xhe capital- 
ists having long been good livers and men of the world, uttered 
loud cries. "What, exclaimed one of their spokesmen, a disciple 
of Ricardo, Mr. Malthus preaches high rents, heavy taxes, &c., 
so that the pressure of the spur may constantly be kept on 
the industrious by unproductive consumers! By all means, 
production, production on a constantly increasing scale, runs 
the shibboleth; but “ production will, by such a process, be far 
more curbed in than spurred on. Xor is it quite fair thus to 
maintain in idleness a number of persons, only to pinch otiiers, 
who are likely, from their characters, if you can force them to 
work, to work with success."* Unfair as he flnds it to spur on 
the industrial capitalist, by depriving his bread of its butter, 
yet he thinks it necessary to reduce the labourer’s wages to a 
minimum ** to keep him industrious." Nor does he for a 
moment conceal the fact, that the appropriation of unpaid 
labour is the secret of surplus-value. " Increased demand on 
the part of the labourers means nothing more than their 
willingness to take less of their own product for themselves, 
and leave a greater part of it to their employers; and if it be 
said, that this begets glut, by lessening consumption " (on the 
part of the labourers), “ I can only reply that glut is synony- 
mous with large profits ,"3 

The learned disputation, how the booty pumped out of the 
labourer may be divided, with most advantage to accumulation, 
between the industrial capitalist and the rich idler, was hushed 

* Malthus, 1. c., p. 319* 3 * 0 * ' j ^ r 

a An Inquiry into those Principles respecting the Nature of Demand, S:c., p. 07 

a I. c., p. 50. 
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in face of the revolution of July. Shortly afterwards, the 
town proletariat at Lyons sounded the tocsin of revolution 
and the country proletariat in Kng-land began to set fire to 
farmyards and cornstacks. On this side of the Channel Owen- 
isni began to spread; on the other side, St. Simonism and 
Fourierism. The hour of vulgar economy had struck. Exactly 
a year before Nassau W. Senior discovered at Manchester 
that the profit (including interest) of capital is the product of 
the last hour of the twelve, he had announced to the world 
another discovery. “ I substitute,” he proudly says, “ for the 
word capital, considered as an instrument of production, the 
word abstinence.”* An unparalleled sample this, of the dis- 
coveries of vulgar economy ! It substitutes for an economic 
category, a sycophantic phrase — ‘voi/H tout, “When the savage,” 
says Senior, “makes bows, he exercises an industry, but he does 
not practise abstinence.” This explains how and why, in the 
earlier states of society, the implements of labour were fabri- 
cated without abstinence on the part of the capitalist. “The 
more society progresses, the more abstinence is demanded, 
namely, from those who ply the industry of appropriating 
the fruits of others’ industry. All the conditions for carrying 
on the labour-process are suddenly converted into so many acts 
of abstinence on the part of the capitalist. If the corn is not 

all eaten, but part of it also sown abstinence of the capitalist. 

If the wine gets time to mature — abstinence of the capitalist.3 


T (Senior, Principes fondaEncntj.ux dc rXicon. Pol. trad. Arrivabeue. Paris, 1836, 
p. 308). T'his was rather too much for the adhertmts of the old classical school. 

IMr. Senior has substituted for it ” (the ex|)rcs.sion, labour and profit) “ the expres- 
sion Labour and Abstinence. He who converts his revenue abstains from the 
enjoyment which its expenditure would afford him. It is not the capital, but the 
use of the capital productively, which is the cause of profits." (John Cazenove, 1 c 
p. 130, Note.) John St. Mill, 011 tlie contrary, accepts on the one hand Ricardo’- 
theory of profit, and annexes on the other hand Senior’s remuneration of abstm- 
ence.’’ He is as much at home in absurd contradictions, as he feels at sea in the 
Hegelian contradiction, the source of all dialectic. It has never occurred to the 
vulgar economist to make tlie simple reflexion, that every human action may be 
viewed, as “ abstinence ” from its opposite. Hating is .ibstincnce from fasting, walk- 
ing, abstinence from standing still, working, abstinence from idling, idling, abstinence 
from working, &c. These gendemen would do well, to ponder, once in a way, over 
Spinoza’s : ” Determinatio est Negatio." 

* Senior, 1 . c. p. 342. 

3 “No one . . . will sow his wheat, for instance, and allow it to remain a twelve- 
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The capitaiist robs his own self, whenever he lencs the 
instruments of production to the labourer,” that is, vrhenever 
by incorporating- labour-power with them, he uses them to ex- 
tract surplus-value out of that labour-power, instead of eating 
them up, steam-engines, cotton, railways, manure, horses, and 
all; or as the vulgar economist childishly outs it, instead of 
dissipating “ their value ” in luxuries and other articles of 
consumption. I How the capitalists as a class are to perform 
that feat, is a secret that vulgar economy has hitherto obstinately 
refused to divulge. Enough, that the world still jogs on, solely 
through the self-chastisement of this modern penitent of 
Vishnu, the capitalist. !Xot only accumulation, but the simple 
“ conservation of a capital requires a constant effort to resist 
the temptation of consuming it.”® The simple dictates of 
humanity therefore plainly enjoin the release ot the capitalist 
from this martyrdom and temptation, in the same way that the 
Georgian slave-owner was lately delivered, by the abolition of 
slavery, from the painful dilemma, Vv’hether to squander the 
surplus-product lashed out of his niggers, entirely in cham- 
pagne, or whether to reconvert a part of it, into more niggers 
and more land. 

In economic forms of society of the most different kinds, 
there occurs, not only simple reproduction, but, in varying 
degrees, reproduction on a progressively increasing scale. By 
degrees more is produced and more consumed, and conse- 
quently more products have to be converted into means of pro- 
duction. This process, however, does not present itself as 
accumulation of capital, nor as the function of a capitalist, so 
long as the labourer’s means of production, and with them, his 


month in the ground, or leave his wine in a cellar for years, instead of consuming 
these things or their equivalent at once • - - unless he expects to acquire additional 
value, &c,” (Scrope, Polit. £con. edit, by A. Potter, New York, 1S41, p. 133— 

^ 34 -) . . , , 

> ‘‘‘ La privation que s*impose le capitaliste, en pretant (this euphemism used, ror 

the purpose of identifying, according to the approved method of vulgar economy, 
the labourer who is exploited, with the industrial capitalist who exploits, and to 
whom other capitalists lend money) ses instruments de production au travailleur, 
au lieu d*en consacrer la valeur k son propre usage, en la transforment en ob^ets 
d”utilit6 ou d’agr6ment/* (G. de Molinari, 1. c. p- 49-) 

^ “ Jjsi conservation d*uu capital exige ... un effort constant pour rt^ister la 
tentation de le consommer/* (Courcelles-Seneuil, 1 . c. p. 57.) 

Capitol X 
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product and means of subsistence, do not confront him in the 
shape of capital.* Richard Jones, who died a few years ago, 
and was the successor of Malthus in the chair of political 
economy at tiaileybury College, discusses this point well in the 
light of two important facts. Since the great mass of the 
Hindoo population are peasants cultivating their land them- 
selves, their products, their instruments of labour and means 
of subsistence never take “ the shape of a fund saved from 
revenue, which fund has, therefore, gone through a previous 
process of accumulation.”* On the other hand, the non- 
agricultural labourers in those provinces where the English 
rule has least disturbed the old system, are directly employed 
by the magnates, to whom a portion of the agricultural surplus- 
product is rendered in the shape of tribute or rent. One por- 
tion of this product is consumed by the magnates in kind, 
another is converted, for their use, by the labourers, into 
articles of luxury and such like things ; while the rest forms the 
wages of the labourers, who own their implements of labour. 
Here, production and reproduction on a progressively in- 
creasing scale, go on their way without any intervention from 
that queer saint, that knight of the woeful countenance, the 
capitalist “ abstainer.” 

SECTION 4. — CIRCUMSTANCES THAT, INDEPENDENTLY OF THE 
PROPORTIONAL DIVISION OF SURPLUS-VALUE INTO CAPITAL 
AND REVENUE, DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF ACCUMULA- 
TION. DEGREE OF EXPLOITATION OF LABOUR-POWEIL PRO- 
DUCTIVITY OF LABOUR. GROWING DIFFERENCE IN AMOUNT 
BETWEEN CAPITAL EMPLOYED AND CAPITAL CONSUMED. 
MAGNITUDE OF CAPITAL ADVANCED 

The proportion in which surplus-value breaks up into 
capital and revenue being given, the magnitude of the capital 
accumulated clearly depends on the absolute magnitude of the 

* “ Xhe particular classes of income which yield the most abundantly to the pro- 
gress of national capital, change at different stages of their progress, and are, there- 
fore, entirely different in nations occupying different positions in that progress . . . 
Profits . . . unimportant source of accumulation, compared with wages and rents, 
in the earlier stages of society , . . When a considerable advance in the powers of 
national industry has actually taken place, profits rise into comparative importance 
as a source of accumulationp’* (Richard Jones. Xextbook, &c., p* 16, az.) [For 
4th German edition see p. 8i8« {ISfote to reprint^ X9^6.)] 

5 L c. p. 3^5 sq* 
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the accumulated capital ".vill be 0,400 
or ;/i,occ. according as the total suroius-value has amounted 
-o iSsCCO or £1,500. Hence ail the circumstances tnat deter- 
mine the mass of surplus-value, operate to determine the 
magnitude of the accumulation. We sum them uo once 
again, but only in so far as they afford new points of view in 


regard to accumulation. 

It will be remembered that the rate ot surplus-vame depends, 
in the f rst place, on the degree of exploitation of labour-power. 
Political economy values this fact so highly, that it occasionaLy 
iden tides the acceleration of accumulation due to increased 
productiveness of labour, with its acceleration due to increased 
exploitation of the labourer. ® In the chapters on the produc- 
tion of surplus-value it was constantly presupposed that wages 
are at least equal to the value of labour-power. Forcible 
reduction of wages below this value plays, however, in practice 
too important a part, for us not to pause upon it for a moment. 
It, in fact, transforms, within certain limits, the labourer’s 
necessary consumption-fund into a fund for the accumulation 
of capital. 

“ Wages,” says John Stuart Mill, ” have no productive 
power; they are the price of a productive-power. Wages do 
not contribute, along with labour, to the production of commo- 
dities, no more than the price of tools contributes along with 
the tools themselves. If labour could be had without purchase, 
wages might be dispensed with.”® But if the labourers could 
live on air they could not be bought at any price. The zero of 
their cost is therefore a limit in a mathematical sense, always 


* “ Ricardo says : In aifterent stages or society the accumulation of capital or of the 
means of employing exploiting) labour is more or less rapid, and must in all 

cases depend on the productive po'^ers of labour. The productive powers of labour 
are generally greatest where there is an abundance of fertile land.’ If, in the first 
sentence, the productive powers of labour mean the smallness of that aliquot part of 
any produce thr.t goes to those whose manual labour pioduced it, the sentence is 
nearly identical, because the remaining aliquot part is the lund whence capital can, if 
the ^iLner pieasesy be accumulated. But then this does not generally happen, where 
there is most fertile land.*’ (“ Observations on certain verbal disputiis, &c.,” pp. 74, 75,) 
% J. Stuart Essay’s or some unsettled questions of Political Economv, 

Load., CS49,” P- 9^- 
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for a man, when the gallon or half-peck loaf of 8 lbs. 1 1 oz. is 
at IS., and increase regularly till bread is is. when it is 

above that sum, decrease regularly till it be at as., and then 
his food should he^th less.* ’** Before the Committee of Inquiry 
of the House of Lords, 1814, a certain A. Bennett, a large 
farmer, magistrate, poor-law guardian, and wage-regulator, was 
asked; “ Has any proportion of the value of daily labour been 
made up to the labourers out of the poors’ rate? ” Answer; 
“ Yes, it has; the weekly income of every family is made up to 
the gallon loaf (8 lbs. i i oz.), and 3d. per head! .... The 
gallon loaf per week is what we suppose sufficient for the 
maintenance of every person in the family for the week; and 
the 3d. is for clothes, and if the parish think proper to find 
clothes, the 3d. is deducted. This practice goes through all 
the western part of Wiltshire, and, I believe, throughout the 
country.”* “ For years,” exclaims a bourgeois author of 
that time, “ they (the farmers) have degraded a respectable 
class of their countrymen, by forcing them to have recourse 
to the workhouse .... the farmer, while increasing his own 
gains, has prevented any accumulation on the part of his 
labouring dependants. ”3 The part played in our days by the 
direct robbery from the labourer’s necessary consumption- 
fund in the formation of surplus-value, and, therefore, of the 
accumulation fund of capital, the so-called domestic industry 
has served to show. (Ch. xv., sect. 8, c.) Further facts on 
this subject will be given later. 

Although in all branches of industry that part of the 
constant capital consisting of instruments of labour must 
be sufficient for a certain number of labourers (determined 
by the magnitude of the undertaking), it by no means 
always necessarily increases in the same proportion as the 
quantity of labour employed. In a factory, suppose that 100 
labourers working 8 hours a day yield 800 working-hours. 

« G. B. Newnham (bamster-at-law) : “ A Rsview of the Evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Parliament on the Corn X.aws. Lend., 1S15,” p. aSj note. 

* 1. c., pp. 19, zo. 

3 C. H. Parry, 1 . c., pp. 77, 69, Xhe landlords, on their side, not only “ indemnified” 
themselves for the Anti-jacobin war, which they waged in the name of England, but 
enriched themselves enormously. Their rents doubled, trebled, quadrupled, “ and m 
one instance, increased sixfold in eighteen years.” (1. c., pp. xoo, xox.) 
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of S, and then the instruments of labour alx-etd;’ to hiin a would 
be enough. These would then simply be more rapidm con- 
sumed. Thus additional labour, begotten of the greaze,* ten- 
sioii of lab cur-power, can augment surplus-product and surplus 
value (f.i?., the subject matter of accumulation), without co^res- 
f ending augmentation in the constant part of capital. 

In the extractive industries, mines, &c., the raw materials 
form no part of the capital advanced. The subject of labour 
is in this case not a product of previous labour, but is furnished 
by Xature gratis, as in the case of metals, minerals, coal, stone, 
6 zc. In these cases the constant capital coxisists almost 
exclusivelv of instruments of labour, which can verv well 
absorb an inCx-eased quantity of labour ^day and night shifts or 
laboairers, All other things being equal, tlte mass and 

value of the product will rise in direct proportion to the labour 
expended. As on the first day of production, the original pro- 
duce-formers, now turned into the creators of the material 
elements of capital — man and Nature — still work together. 
Thanks to the elasticity of labour-power, the domain of 
accumulation has extended without any previous enlargement 
of constant capital. 

In agriculture the land under cultivation cannot be increased 
without the advance of more seed and manure. But this 
advance once made, the purely mechanical working of the 
soil itself produces a marvellous effect on the amount of the 
product. A greater quantity of labour, done by the same 
number of labourers as before, thus increases the fertility, 
without requiring any new advance in the instruments of 
labour. It is once again the direct action of man on Nature 
which becomes an immediate source of greater accumulation, 
without the intervention of any new capital. 

Finally, in what is called manufacturing industry, every 
additional expenditure of labour presupposes a corresponding 
additional exnenditure of raw materials, but not necessarily of 
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instruments of labour. And as extractive industry and agri- 
culture supply manufacturing industry with its raw materials 
and those of its instruments of labour, the additional product 
the former have created without additional advance of capital, 
tells also in favour of the latter. 

General result: by incorporating with itself the two primary 
creators of wealth, labour-power and the land, capital acquires 
a power of expansion that permits it to augment the elements 
of its accumulation beyond the limits apparently fixed by its 
own magnitude, or by the value and the mass of the means of 
production, already produced, in which it has its being. 

Another important factor in the accumulation of capital is 
the degree of productivity of social labour. 

"With the productive power of labour increases the mass of 
the products, in which a certain value, and, therefore, a surplus- 
value of a given magnitude, is embodied. The rate of surplus- 
value remaining the same or even falling, so long as it only 
falls more slowly, than the productive power of labour rises, 
the mass of the surplus-product increases. Xhe division of this 
product into revenue and additional capital remaining the 
same, the consumption of the capitalist may, therefore, increase 
without any decrease in the fund of accumulation. The relative 
magnitude of the accumulation fund may even increase at the 
expense of the consumption fund, whilst the cheapening of 
commodities places at the disposal of the capitalist as many 
means of enjoyment as formerly, or even more than formerly. 
But hand-in-hand with the increasing productivity of labour, 
goes, as we have seen, the cheapening of the labourer, there- 
fore a higher rate of surplus-value, even when the real wages 
are rising. The latter never rise proportionally to the produc- 
tive power of labour. The same value in variable capital there- 
fore sets in movement more labour-power, and, therefore, more 
labour. The same value in constant capital is embodied in 
more means of production, i,e,^ in more instruments of labour, 
materials of labour and auxiliary materials; it therefore also 
supplies more elements for the production both of use-value 
and of value, and with these more absorbers of labour. The 
value of the additional capital, therefore, remaining the same 
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or even diminishing, accelerated accuniuiation still taces '^lace. 
Xot only does the scale of reproduction mater^T,l’v extend, but 
the production of surplus-value increases more rat>idiv than 

the value of the additional caoital. 

^ 

The development of the productive power of laoour reacts 
also on the original capital already engaged in the process of 
production. A part of the functioning constant capital coi.- 
sists of instruments of labour, such as machinery, &cc., which 
are not consumed, and therefore not reproduced, or replaced 
by new ones of the same kind, until after long periods of time. 
But every year a part of these instruments of labour perishes or 
reaches the limit of its productive function. It reaches, there- 
fore, in that year, the time for its periodical reproduction, for 
its replacement by new ones of the same kind. If the pro- 
ductiveness of labour has, during the using up of these instru- 
ments of labour, increased (and it developes continually with 
the uninterrupted advance of science and technology), more 
eificient and (considering their increased e3iciency), cheaper 
machines, tools, apparatus, &c., replace the old. The old 
capital is reproduced in a more productive form, apart from 
the constant detail improvements in the instruments of labour 
already in use. The other part of the constant capital, raw 
material and auxiliary substances, is constantly reproduced in 
less than a year; those produced by agriculture, for the most 
part annually. Every introduction of improved methods, 
therefore, works almost simultaneously on the new capital and 
on that already in action. Every advance in Chemistry not 
only multiplies the number of useful materials and the useful 
applications of those already known, thus extending with the 
growth of capital its sphere of investment. It teaches at the 
same time how to throw the excrements of the processes of 
production and consumption back again into the circle of the 
process of reproduction, and thus, without any previous out- 
lay of capital, creates new matter for capital. Like the in- 
creased exploitation of natural wealth by the mere increase in 
the tension of labour-power, science and technology give capital 
a power of expansion independent of the given magnitude of the 
capital actually functioning. They react at the same time on 

CafiUat X* 
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natural power of labour takes the appearance of an intrinsic 
property of capital, in which it is incorporated, just as the pro- 
ductive forces of social labour take the appearance of inherent 
properties of capital, and as the constant appropriation of 
surplus-labour by the capitalists, takes that of a constant self- 
expansion of capital. 

With the increase of capital, the difference between the 
capital employed and the capital consumed increases. In other 
words, there is increase in the value and the material mass of 
the instruments of labour, such as buildings, machinery, drain- 
pipes, working-cattle, apparatus of every kind that function 
for a longer or shorter time in processes of production con- 
stantly repeated, or that serve for the attainment of particular 
useful effects, whilst they themselves only gradually wear out 
therefore only lose their value piecemeal, therefore transfer that 
value to the product only bit by bit. In the same proportion 
as these instruments of labour serve as product-formers without 
adding value to the product, z.^., in the same proportion as they 
are wholly employed but only partly consumed, they perform, 
as we saw earlier, the same gratuitous service as the natural 
forces, water, steam, air, electricity, etc. This gratuitous service 
of past labour, when seized and filled with a soul by living 
labour, increases with the advancing stages of accumulation. 

Since past labour always disguises itself as capital, z.(?., since 
the passive of the labour of A, B> C, etc., takes the form of the 
active of the non-labourer X, bourgeois and political economists 
are full of praises of the services of dead and gone labour, 
which, according to the Scotch genius IVIcCulloch, ought to 
special remuneration in the shape of interest, pro6t, 
etc,* The powerful and ever-increasing assistance given by 


^eur.” (1. c. p. 170.) An English economist remarks upon the conjuring tricks of 
the same nature that appear in Say’s “ Lettres ” ; “ Those afFected •ways of talking 
make up m general that which M. Say is pleased to call his doctrine and which he 
earnestly ur^ Malthus to teach at Hertford, as it is already taught ‘ dans plusieurs 
parUes e 1 Europe. He says, * Si vous trouvez une physionomie de paradoxe k 
outes ces^ propositions, voyez les choses qu’elles expriment, et j*ose croire qu’elles 
TOus paraitront fort simples et fort raisonnables.’ Doubtless, and in consequence of 
me s«ne j^ocess, they will appear everything else, except original.” (An Inquiry 
T the Nature of Demand, &c., p. 1 1 6, 1 10.) 

.f^CuUoch took out a patent for “ wages of past labour,” long before Senior did 
tor wages of abstmence. » © 
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past labour to the living labour process under the form of 
means of production is, therefore, attributed to that form of 
past labour in vhich it is alienated, as unpaid labour, from the 
worker himself, to its capitalistic form. The practical 

agents of capitalistic production and their pettifogofinz ideolo- 
gists are as unable to think of the means of production as 
separate from the antagonistic social mask they wear to-day, as 
a slave-owner to think of the worker himself as distinct from 
his character as a slave. 

With a given degree of exploitation of labour-povrer, the 
mass of the surplus-value produced is determined by the 
number of workers simultaneously exploited; and this corres- 
ponds, although in varying proportions, with the magnitude of 
the capital. The more, therefore, capital increases by means ot 
successive accumulations, the more does the sum of the value 
increase that is divided into consumption-fund and accumu- 
lation-fund. The capitalist can, therefore, live a more jolly 
life, and at the same time show more “ abstinence.” And, 
finally, all the springs of production act with greater elasticity, 
the more its scale extends wdth the mass of the capital 
advanced. 

SECTION 5.— THE SO-CALLED LABOUR FUND 

It has been shown in the course of this inquiry that capital is 
not a fixed magnitude, but is a part of social wealth, elastic and 
constantly fluctuating with the division of fresh surplus-value 
into revenue and additional capital. It has been seen further 
that, even with a given magnitude of functioning capital, the 
labour-power, the science, and the land (by which are to be 
understood, economically, all conditions of labour furnished by 
Nature independently of man), embodied in it, form elastic 
powers of capital, allowing it, within certain limits, a field of 
action independent of its own magnitude. In this inquiry we 
have neglected all efirects of the process of circulation, effects 
which may produce very different degrees of eificiency in the 
same mass of capital. And as we pre-supposed the limits set by 
capitalist production, that is to say, pre-supposed the process of 
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social production in a form developed by purely spontaneous 
growth, we neglected any more rational combination, direcdy 
and systematically practicable with the means of production 
and the mass of labour-power at present disposable. Classical 
economy always loved to conceive social capital as a fixed 
magnitude of a fixed degree of efficiency. But this prejudice 
was first established as a dogma by the arch-Philistine, Jeremy 
Bentham, that insipid, pedantic, leather-ton gued oracle of the 
ordinary bourgeois intelligence of the i 9th century.' Bentham 
is among philosophers what Martin Tupper is among poets. 
Both could only have been manufactured in England.* In the 
light of his dogma the commonest phenomena of the process of 
production, as, e.g.^ its sudden expansions and contractions, nay 
even accumulation itself, become perfectly inconceivable.3 The 
dogma was used by Bentham himself, as well as by Malthus, 


* Compaxe among others^ Jeremy Bentham : “ Th<5orie des Peines et des Recom- 
penses, traduct. d’Et. Dumont, 3 &me ddit. Paris, i 8 s 6 ,” p. II., L., IV., ch. II. 

a Bentham is a purely English phenomenon. Not even excepting our philosopher, 
Christian Wolf, in no time and in no country has the most homespun common-place 
ever strutted about in so self-satisiied a way. The principle of utility was no dis- 
covery of Bentham. He simply reproduced in his dull way what Helvetius and 
other Frenchmen had said with esprit in the iSth century. To know what is useful 
for a dog, one must study dog-nature. This nature itself is not to be deduced 
from the principle of utility. Applying this to man, he that would criticise all 
human acts, movements, relations, etc., by the principle of utility, must first deal 
with human nature in general, and then with human nature as modified in each 
historical epoch. Bentham makes short work of it. With the dryest naivete he 
takes the modern shopkeeper, especially the English shopkeeper, as the normal man. 
Whatever is useful to this queer normal man, and to his world, is absolutely useful. 
This yard-measure, then, he applies to past, present, and future. The Christian 
religion, is “ useful,” because it forbids in the name of religion the same faults 

that the penal code condemns in the name of the law. Artistic criticism is “ harm- 
ful,” because it disturbs worthy people in their enjoyment of Martin Tupper, etc. 
With such rubbish has the brave fellow, with his motto, ” nulla dies sine line&,” piled 
up mountains of books. Had I the courage of my friend Heinrich Heine, I should 
€»J1 Mr. Jeremy a genius in the way of bourgeois stupidity. 

3 “ Political economists are too apt to consider a certain quantity of capital and a 
certain number of labourers as productive instruments of uniform power, or operating 
with a certain uniform intensity . . . Those . . . who maintain . , . that commodi- 
ties are the sole agents of production . . . prove that production could never be en- 
larged, for it ziequires as an indispensable condition to such an enlargement that food, 
raw materials, and tools should be previously augmented; which is in fact maintain- 
ing that no increase of production can take place without a previous increase, or, in 
other words, that an increase is impossible.” (S. Bailey : ** Money and its vicissi- 
tudes,” pp. a 6 and 70 .) Bailey criticises the dogma mainl y from the point of view of 
the process of circulation. 
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r*rir, jSIcCulloch, etc., for an apologetic purpose, and 
especially in order to represent one part of canital, namely, 
variable capital, or that part convertible into labour-nower, as 
a iixed magnitude. The material of variable capital, z.i?., the 
mass of the means of subsistence it represents for the labourer, 
or the so-called labour fund, was fabled as a separate part of 
social wealth, fixed bv natural laws and unchanireable. To set 
in motion the part of social wealth which is to function as 
constant capital, or, to express it in a material form, as means of 
production, a definite mass of living labour is required. This 
mass is given technologically. But neither is the number of 
labourers required to render fluid this mass of labour-power 
given (it changes with the degree of exploitation of the indi- 
vidual labour-power), nor is the price of this labour-power 
given, but only its minimum limit, which is moreover very 
variable. The facts that lie at the bottom of this dogma are 
these : on the one hand, the labourer has no right to interfere in 
the division of social wealth into means of enjoyment for the 
non-labourer and means of production. ^ On the other hand, 
only in favourable and exceptional cases, has he the power to 
enlarge the so-called labour-fund at the expense of the 
“ revenue ” of the wealthy. 

What silly tautology results from the attempt to represent 
the capitalistic limits of the labour-fund as its natural and social 
limits may be seen, e.g,^ in Professor Fawcett.^ “ The circu- 
lating capital of a country,” he says, “ is its W'age-fund. Hence, 
if we desire to calculate the average money wages received by 
each labourer, we have simply to divide the amount of this 

* John Stuart Mill, in his “ Principles of Political Economy,” says: ” The really 
exhausting and the really repulsive labours instead of being better paid than others, 
are almost invariably paid the worst of all . . . The more revolting the occupation, 
the more certain it is to receive the minimum of remuneration . - . The hardships 
and the earnings, instead of being directly proportional, as in any just arrangements 
of society they would be, are generally in an inverse ratio to one another.” To avoid 
misurderstanding, let me say that although men like John Stuart Mill are to blame 
for the contradiction between their traditional economic dogmas and their modem 
tendencies, it would be verj* wrong to class them with the herd of vulgar economic 
apologists. 

a H. Fawcett, Professor of Political Economy at Cambridge, ** The Economic Posi- 
tion of the British Labourer,” London, 1865, p. 120. 
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capital by the number of the labouring population. That is 
to say, we first add together the individual wages actually paid 
and then we affirm that the sum thus obtained, forms the total 
value of the “labour-fund’* determined and vouchsafed to us by 
God and Nature. Lastly, we divide the sum thus obtained 
by the number of labourers to find out again how much may 
come to each on the average. An uncommonly knowing 
dodge this. It did not prevent Mr. Fawcett saying in the same 
breath: “ The aggregate wealth which is annually saved in 
England, is divided into two portions ; one portion is employed 
as capital to maintain our industry, and the other portion is 
exported to foreign countries . . . Only a portion, and perhaps, 
not a large portion of the wealth which is annually saved in this 
country, is invested in our own industry.”* 

The greater part of the yearly accruing surplus-product, 
embezzled, because abstracted without return of an equivalent, 
from the English labourer, is thus used as capital, not in 
England, but in foreign countries. But with the additional 
capital thus exported, a part of the “ labour-fund ” invented by 
God and Bentham is also exported . 3 

I I must here remind the reader that the categories, variable and constant capital,” 
were first used by me. Political Economy since the time of Adam Smith has con- 
fusedly mixed up the essential distinctions involved in these categories, with the 
mere formal differences, arising out of the process of circulation, of fixed and 
circulating capital. For further details on this point, see Book II., Part II. 

» Fawcett, 1. c. pp- iza, 1 Z 3 - 

3 It might be said that not only capital, but also labourers, in the shape of emigrants, 
are annually exported from England. In the text, however, there is no question of 
the peculium of the emigrants, who are in great part not labourers. The sons 
of farmers make up a great part of them. The additional capital annually trans- 
ported abroad to be put out at interest is in much greater proportion to the annual 
accumulation than the yearly emigration is to the yearly increase of population. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE GENERAL LAW OF CAPITALIST 
ACCUMULATION 

SECTION I. — THE INCREASED DEMAND FOR LABOUR-POWER 
THAT ACCOMPANIES ACCUMULATION, THE COMPOSITION 
OF CAPITAL REALAINING THE SAME 

In this chapter we consider the influence of the growth of 
capital on the lot of the labouring class. The most important 
factor in this inquiry, is the composition of capital and the 
changes it undergoes in the course of the process of accumu- 
lation. 

The composition of capital is to be understood in a twofold 
sense. On the side of value, it is determined by the proportion 
in which it is divided into constant capital or value of the 
means of production, and variable capital or value of labour- 
power, the sum total of wages. On the side of material, as it 
functions in the process of production, all capital is divided 
into means of production and living labour-power. This latter 
composition is determined by the relation between the mass of 
the means of production employed, on the one hand, and the 
mass of labour necessary for their employment on the other. 
I call the former the ’ualue-composition, the latter the technical 
composition of capital. Between che two there is a strict 
correlation. To express this, I call the value-composition of 
capital, in so far as it is determined by its technical composi- 
tion and mirrors the changes of the latter, the organic 
composition of capital. Wherever I refer to the composition 
of capital, without further qualification, its organic composition 
is always understood. 

The many individual capitals invested in a particular branch 
of production have, one with another, more or less different 
compositions. The average of their individual compositions 
gives us the composition of the total capital in this branch of 
production. Lastly, the average of these averages, in all 
branches of production, gives us the composition of the total 
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social capital of a country, and with this alone are we, in the 
last resort, concerned in the following investigation. 

Growth of capital involves growth of its variable constituent 
or of the part invested in labour-power. A part of the surplus- 
value turned into additional capital must always be re-trans- 
formed into variable capital, or additional labour-fund. If we 
suppose that, all other circumstances remaining the same, the 
composition of capital also remains constant (i.e., that a definite 
mass of means of production constantly needs the same mass 
of labour-power to set it in motion), then the demand for 
labour and the subsistence-fund of the labourers clearly in- 
crease in the same proportion as the capital, and the more 
rapidly, the more rapidly the capital increases. Since the 
capital produces yearly a surplus-value, of which one part is 
yearly added to the original capital; since this increment 
itself grows yearly along with the augmentation of the capital 
already functioning; since lastly, under special stimulus to 
enrichment, such as the opening of new markets, or of new 
spheres for the outlay of capital in consequence of newly 
developed social wants &c., th'fe scale of accumulation may be 
suddenly extended, merely by a change in the division of 
the surplus-value or surplus-product into capital and revenue, 
the requirements of accumulating capital may exceed the 
increase of labour-power or of the number of labourers; the 
demand for labourers may exceed the supply, and, therefore, 
wages may rise. Xhis must, indeed, ultimately be the case if 
the conditions supposed above continue. For since in each 
year more labourers are employed than in its predecessor, 
sooner or later a point must be reached, at which the require- 
ments of accumulation begin to surpass the customary supply 
of labour, and, therefore, a rise of wages takes place. A 
lamentation on this score was heard in England during the 
whole of the fifteenth, and the first half of the eighteenth 
centuries. The more or less favourable circumstances in which 
the wage-working class supports and multiplies itself, in no 
way alter the fundamental character of capitalist production. 
As simple reproduction constantly reproduces the capital- 
relation itself, i.e,y the relation of capitalists on the one hand, 
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and wage-workers on the other, so reproauction on a orosres- 
sive scale, «.<?., accumulation, reproduces the capital-relation on 
a progressive scale, more capitalists or larger canitaiists at this 
pole, more wage-workers at that. The reproduction of a mass 
of labour-power, which must incessantly re-incorporate itsel" 
with capital for that capital’s self-expansion; which cannot get 
free from capital, and whose enslavement to capital is onlv 
concealed by the variety of individual capitalists to whom it 
sells itself, this reproduction of labour-power forms, in fact, ar, 
essential of the reproduction of capital itself. Accumulation 
of capital, is therefore, increase of the proletariat. ^ 

Classical economy grasped this fact so thoroughly that Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, See., as mentioned earlier, inaccurately identi- 
fied accumulation with the consumption, by the productive 
labourers, of all the capitalised part of the surplus-product, or 
with its transformation into additional wasre-labourers. As 
early as 1696 John Bellers says: “ For if one had a hundred 
thousand acres of land and as many pounds in money, and as 
many cattle, without a labourer, what would the rich man be, 
but a labourer.? And as the labourers make men rich, so the 
more labourers, there will be the more rich men . . . the labour 
of the poor being the mines of the rich.”® So also Bernard 
de !NIandeville at the beginning of the eighteenth century: “ It 
would be easier, where property is well secured, to live with- 
out money than without poor; for who would do the work.^ 
.... As they [the poor] ought to be kept from starving, so 
they should receive nothing worth saving. If here and there 

* Karl Marx, 1. c- “ A eg'alite d’oppression d^s masses, plus un pays a de prole- 
taires et plus il est riche.” (Colins. L'Economae politique. Source dtii Resolutions 
et des Utopies preteraues Socialistes. Paris, III. p- 33^0 Our ” prolet- 

arian ” is economically none other than the wage-labourer, who produces and increases 
capital, and is thrown out on the streets, as soon as he is superfluous ror the needs, 
of aggrandisement of ” Monsieur capital,” as Pecqueur calls this person. “ The 
sickly proletarian of the primitive forest,” is a pretty Roscherian fancy. The 
primitive forester is owner of the primitive forest, and uses the primitive forest as 
his property with the freedom of an onuig-utang He is not, therefore, a prolet- 
arian. This would only be the case, if the primitive forest exploited him, instead of 
being exploited by him. As far as liis health is concerned, such a man Tvould 
well bear comparison, not only ^ith the modern proletarian, but also With the 
syphilitic and scrofulous upper classes. But, no doubt, Herr Wilhelm Roscher, 
by “ primitive forest ” means his native heath of Luneburg. 

^ John Bellers^ 1. c. p. a. 
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Under the conditions of accumulation supposed thus far 
which conditions are those most favourable to the labourers 
their relation of dependence upon capital takes on a form 
endurable, or, as Eden says : “ easy and liberal.” Instead of be- 
coming more intensive with the growth of capital, this relation 

hugely astonished at his success, gave himself to stuffing into his book materials 
superficially compiled, and adding to it new matter, not discovered but annexed by 
him. Note further : Although Malthus was a parson of the English State Church 
he had taken the monastic vow of celibacy — one of the conditions of holding a 
Fellowship in Protestant Cambridge University: “ Socioa collegiorum maritos esse 
non permittimus, sed statim postquam quis uxorem duxerit, socius collegii desinat 
esse.** (Reports of Cambridge University Commission, p, 172-) This circumstance 
favourably distinguishes IvTalthus from the other Protestant parsons, who have 
shuffied off the command enjoining celibacy of the priesthood and have taken, 
Be fruitful and multiply,” as their special Biblical mission in such a degree that 
they generally coniribute to the increase of population to a really unbecoming extent, 
whilst they preach at the same time to the labourers the “ principle of population.” 
It is characteristic that the economic fall of man, the Adam’s apple, the urgent 
appetite, ” the checks which tend to blunt the shafts of Cupid,** as Parson Townsend 
waggishly puts it, that this delicate question was and is monopolised by the Reverends 
of Protestant Theology, or rather of the Protestant Church. With the exception 
□f the Venetian monk, Ortes, an original and clever writer, most of the population- 
theory teachers are Protestant parsons. For instance, Bruckner, “ Th^orie du Systhmt 
animal, Leyden, 1767, in which the whole subject of the modern population theory 
is exhausted, and to which the passing quarrel between Quesnay and his pupil, the 
elder hdirabeau, furnished ideas on the same topic} then Parson Wallace, Parson 
Townsend, Parson ^althus and his pupil, the arch-Parson Thomas Chalmers, to say 
nothing of lesser reverend scribblers in this line. Originally, political economy was 
studied by philosophers like Hobbes, Locke, Hume ; by business men and statesmen, 
like Thomas More, Temple, Sully, De Witt, North, Law, Vanderlint, Cantillon, 
Franklin; and especially, and with the greatest success, by medical men like Petty, 
Baxbon, Miandeville, Quesnay. Even in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
Rev. l^r. Tucker, a notable economist of his time, excused himself for meddling with 
the things of Mammon. Later on, and in truth with this very ** principle of popu- 
lation, struck the hour of the Protestant parsons. Petty, who regarded the 
population as the basis of wealth, and was, like Adam Smith, an outspoken foe to 
parsons, says, as if he had a presentiment of their bungling interference, that 
Religion best flourishes when the Priests are most mortified, as was before said of the 
Law, which best flourisheth when lawyers have least to do.” He advises the Protestant 
priests, therefore, if they, once for all, will not follow the Apostle Paul and ” mortify ** 
themselves by celibacy, not to breed more Churchmen than the Benefices, as they 
now stand shared out, will receive, that is to say, if there be places for about twelve 
thousand in England and Wales, it will not be safe to breed up 24000 ministers, for 
then the twelve thousand which are unprovided for, will seek ways how to get them- 
selves a livelihood, which they cannot do more easily then by persuading the people 
that the twelve thousand incumbents do poison or starve their souls, and misguide 
theni in their way to Heaven.” (Petty; A Treatise on Taxes and Contributions 
n ^on, 1667, p. 57.) Adam Smithes position with the Protestant priesthood of 
his time is shown by the following. In A Letter lo A. Smith, L.L.D. On the 
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of dependence only becomes more extensive, :.5,, the sphere of 
capital’s exploitation and rule merely extends vdth its own 
dimensions and the number of its subjects. A larger part of 
their own surplus-product, always increasing and continuallv 
transformed into additional capital, comes back to them in the 
shape of means of payment, so that they can extend the circle 
of their enjoyments; can make some additions to their con- 
sumption-fund of clothes, furniture, &:c., and can lay by small 
reser^’^e-funds of money. But just as little as better clothing, 
food, and treatment, and a larger peculium, do away with the 
exploitation of the slave, so little do they set aside that of the 
wage-worker. A rise in the price of labour, as a consequence 
of accumulation of capital, only means, in fact, that the length 
and v/eight of the golden chain the wage-worker has already 
forged for himself, allow of a relaxation of the tension of it. In 
the controversies on this subject the chief fact has generally 


Life^ IDeath and Philosophy of his Friend, David Hjme. By one of che People 
called Christians, 4th Edition, Oxford, 17S4,’* Dr, Herne, Bishop ci XorTrich, re- 
proves Adam Smith, because in a published letter to Strahan, he emb:.Iindi 

his friend David (sc, Hume) ; because he told the world bow “ Hume amused him 
self on his deathbed with Lucian and Wliist,*^ and because he even had the impud- 
ence to write of Hume : 1 have always considered him, both in his life-time and since 

his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, 
as, perhaps, the nature of human frailty will permit/" Xhe bishop cries out, in a 
passion - “ Is it right in you. Sir, to hold up to our view as ‘ perfectly wise and 

virtuous/ the character and condttet of one, who seems to ha\'e been possessed with 

an incurable antipathy to all that is called Religion^ and who strained every nerve 
to explode, suppress and extirpate the spirit of it among me*i, that it’s very name, ir 
he could effect it, might no more be had in remembrance ? ” (L c- p. S). But let not 
the lovers of truth be discouraged. Atheism cannot be of long continuance/* (p. 17.) 
Adam Smith, “ had the atrocious wickedness to propagate atheism through the land 
(viz. by his “ Xheory of moral sentiments/*) Upon the whole, Doctor, your meaning 
is good; but I think you will not succeed this time. You would persuade us, b\ 

the example of Ua-^nd Hume^ Esq,, that atheism is the only cordial for low spir*L'', 

and the proper antidote against the fear of death. . . You may smile over 
in ruins and congratulate the hardened Pharaoh on his overthrow in the Red Sea.** 
( 1 . c. pp. a I, za.) One orthodox individual, amongst Adam Smith’s college friends, 
writes after his death: Smith’s well-placed affection for Hume - . . hindered him 

rrom being a Christian. . . When he met Vinth honest men whom he liked ... he 
would believe almost anything they said. Had he been a friend of the worthy in- 
genious Horrox he would have believed that the moon sometimes disappeared in a 
clear sky without the interposition of a cloud. . . He approached to republicanism 
in his political principles.” (Xhe Bee- By James Anderson, 18 Vols-, Vol. 3, pp. 165, 
164, Edinburgh, 1 791—93.) Parson Xhomas ChalmeLts has his suspicions as to Adam 
Smith having invented the category of ” unproductive labourers,” solely for the 
Protestant parsons, in spite of their blessed vrork in the vineyard of the Lord, ^ 
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been overlooked, viz., the differentia spedftca of capitalistic 
production. Labour-power is sold to-day, not with a view of 
satisfying, by its service or by its product, the personal needs 
of the buyer. His aim is augmentation of his capital, produc- 
tion of commodities containing more labour than he pays for, 
containing therefore a portion of value that costs him nothing, 
and that is nevertheless realised when the commodities are sold. 
Production of surplus-value is the absolute law of this mode 
of production. Labour-power is only saleable so far as it pre- 
serves the means of production in their capacity of capital, 
reproduces its own value as capital, and yields in unpaid labour 
a source of additional capital.^ Xhe conditions of its sale, 
whether more or less favourable to the labourer, include there- 
fore the necessity of its constant re-selling, and the constantly 
extended reproduction of all wealth in the shape of capital. 
AVages, as we have seen, by their very nature, always imply 
the performance of a certain quantity of unpaid labour on the 
part of the labourer. Altogether, irrespective of the case of 
a rise of wages with a falling price of labour, &c., such an 
increase only means at best a quantitative diminution of the 
unpaid labour that the worker has to supply. This diminution 
can never reach the point at which it would threaten the 
system itself. Apart from violent conflicts as to the rate of 
wages (and Adam Smith has already shown that in such a con- 
flict, taken on the whole, the master is always master), a rise 
in the price of labour resulting from accumulation of capital 
implies the following alternative: 

Either the price of labour keeps on rising, because its rise 
does not interfere with the progress of accumulation. In this 
there is nothing wonderful, for, says Adam Smith, “ after these 
(profits) are diminished, stock may not only continue to 

increase, but to increase much faster than before A 

great stock, though with small profits, generally increases 
faster than a small stock with great profits.*’ (1. c. ii., p. 189.) 

* “ The limit, however, to the employment of both the operative and the labourer 
is the same; namely, the possibility of the employer realising" a prt^t on the produce 
of their industry. If the rate of wages is such as to reduce the iii£ister*s gains below 
the average profit of capital, he will cease to employ them, or he will only employ them 
on condition of submissioiL to a reduction of wages/* (John Wade, 1. c., p. ^4x0 
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In ihis case it is evident ^hat a di:n:nution in the unpaid 
labour in no way interferes with the extension of the domain 
of capital. — Or, on the other hand, accumulation slackens in 
consequence of the rise in the price of labour, because the 
stimulus of gain is blunted. The rate of accumulation lessens ; 
but with its lessening, the primary cause of that lessening 
vanishes, he., the disproportion between capital and exploitable 
labour-power. The mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production removes the very obstacles that it temporarily 
creates. The price of labour falls again to a level correspond- 
ing with the needs of the self-expansion of capital, whether the 
level be below, the same as, or above the one which was normal 
before the rise of wages took place. We see thus: In the first 
case, it is not the diminished rate either of the absolute, or of the 
proportional, increase in labour-power, or labouring population, 
which causes capital to be in excess, but conversely the excess 
of capital that makes exploitable labour-power insufficient. In 
the second case, it is not the increased rate either of the absolute, 
or of the proportional, increase in labour-power, or labouring 
population, that makes capital insufficient; but, conversely, 
the relative diminution of capital that causes the exploitable 
labour-power, or rather its price, to be in excess. It is these 
absolute movements of the accumulation of capital which are 
reflected as relative movements of the mass of exploitable 


labour-power, and therefore seem produced by the latter’s own 
independent movement. To put it mathematically: the rate of 
accumulation is the independent, not the dependent, variable; 
the rate of wages, the dependent, not the independent, vari- 
able. Thus, when the industrial cycle is in the phase of crisis, 
a general fall in the price of commodities is expressed as a rise 
in the value of money, and, in the phase of prosperity, a general 
rise in the price of commodities, as a fall in the value of money. 
The so-called currency school concludes from this that with 
high prices too little, with low prices too much money is in 
circulation. Their ignorance and complete misunderstand- 
ing of facts* are worthily paralleled by the economists. 


I Cf. Karl ?i^Iars: Zur Kritik der PoUtischen Oekonomie, pp. 166, ><cq. 
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who interpret the above phenomena of accumulation by 
saying that there are now too few, now too many wage 
labourers. 

The law of capitalist production, that is at the bottom of the 
pretended “ natural law of population,” reduces iuself simply 
to this: The correlation between accumulation of capital and 
rate of wages is nothing else than the correlation between the 
unpaid labour transformed into capital, and the additional paid 
labour necessary for the setting in motion of this additional 
capital. It is therefore in no way a relation between two 
magnitudes, independent one of the other; on the one hand, 
the magnitude of the capital; on the other, the number of 
the labouring population; it is rather, at bottom, only the 
relation between the unpaid and the paid labour of the same 
labouring population. If the quantity of unpaid labour 
supplied by the working-class, and accumulated by the 
capitalist class, increases so rapidly that its conversion into 
capital requires an extraordinary addition of paid labour, then 
wages rise, and, all other circumstances remaining equal, the 
unpaid labour diminishes in proportion. But as soon as this 
diminution touches the point at which the surplus-labour that 
nourishes capital is no longer supplied in normal quantity, a 
reaction sets in: a smaller part of revenue is capitalised, accu- 
mulation lags, and the movement of rise in wages receives a 
check. The rise of wages therefore is confined within limits 
that not only leave intact the foundations of the capitalistic 
system, but also secure its reproduction on a progressive scale. 
The law of capitalistic accumulation, metamorphosed by econo- 
mists into a pretended law of nature, in reality merely states 
that the very nature of accumulation excludes every diminu- 
tion in the degree of exploitation of labour, and every rise in 
the price of labour, which could seriously imperil the continual 
reproduction, on an ever enlarging scale, of the capitalistic 
relation. It cannot be otherwise in a mode of production in 
which the labourer exists to satisfy the needs of selt-expansion 
of existing values, instead of, on the contrary, material wealth 
existing to satisfy the needs of development on the part of the 
labourer. As, in religion, man is governed by the products of 
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his own brain, so in cacitaiistic prc enaction, ne is governed by 
tlie products rf his own hand.* 

SECTION a — REL-ATIVZ ZllMINCTION OF THE VARIABLE PART 
OF CAPITAL SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE PROGRESS OF 
ACCUMULATION AND OF THE CONCENTRATION THAT 
ACCOMPANIES IT 

According to the economists themselves, it is neither the 
actual extent of social wealth, nor the magnitude of the capital 
already functioning, rhat lead to a rise of wages, but only the 
constant growth of accumulation and the degree of rapidity of 
that growth. (Adam Smith, Book I., chapter 8.) So far, we 
have only considered one special phase of this process, that in 
which the increase of capital occurs along with a constant 
technical composition of capital. But the process goes beyond 
this phase. 

Once given the general basis of the capitalist system, txien, 
in the course of accumulation, a point is reached at which tne 
development of the productivity of social labour becomes the 
most powerful lever of accumulation. “ The same cause,” says 
Adam Smith, “which raises the wages of labour, the increase of 
stock, tends to increase its productive powers, and to make a 
smaller quantity o*' labour produce a greater quantity of work,” 

Apart from natural conditions, such as fertil ty of the soil, 
&c., and from the skill of independent and isolated producers 
(shown rather qualitatively in the goodness tiian quantitatively 
in the mass of their products), the degree of productivity of 
labour, in a given society, is expressed in the relative extent 
of the means of production that one labourer, during a given 
time, with the same tension of labour-power, turns into pro- 
ducts. The mass of the means of production which he thus 
transforms, increases with the productiveness of his labour. 

I If we now return to our first inqu^r^y’', wherein it was shown that capital itsplf i3 

onlv the result of human labour it seems quite incomprehensible that man 

can ha\e fallen under the domination of capital, his own product; can be subordinated 
to It; and as in reality this is beyond dispute the case, mvoiuncarily the question 
arises: How ha*? the labourer been able to pass from oeing master of capital — as its 
creator — to being its «lave? (Von Tbunen “ “Dcr isolirte Scaat.’* Part Section 
li Rostcck, 1S63J pp, 5, 6-' It is Thunen’s merit to have asked this question His 
answer is simply childish. 
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But those means of production play a double part. The in- 
crease of some is a consequence, that of the others a condition 
of the increasing productivity of labour. E-g-i with the divi- 
sion of labour in manufacture, and with the use of machinery, 
more raw material is worked up in the same time, and, there- 
fore, a g-reater mass of raw material and auxiliary substances 
enter into the labour-process. That is the consequence of the 
increasing productivity of labour. On the other hand, the 
mass of machinery, beasts of burden, mineral manures, drain- 
pipes, &c., is a condition of the increasing productivity of 
labour. So also is it with the means of production concen- 
trated in buildings, furnaces, means of transport, &c. But 
whether condition or consequence, the growing extent of the 
means of production, as compared with the labour-power in- 
corporated with them, is an expression of the growing produc- 
tiveness of labour.* The increase of the latter appears, there- 
fore, in the diminution of the mass of labour in proportion to 
the mass of means of production moved by it, or in the dimi- 
nution of the subjective factor of the labour process as compared 
with the objective factor. 

This change in the technical composition of capital, this 
growth in the mass of means of production, as compared with 
the mass of the labour-power that vivifies them, is reflected 
again in its value-composition, by the increase of the constant 
constituent of capital at the expense of its variable constituent. 
There may be, e.g.y originally 50 per cent, of a capital laid 
out in means of production, and 50 per cent, in labour-power; 
later on, with the development of the productivity of labour, 
80 per cent, in means of production, 2.0 per cent, in labour- 
power, and so on. This law of the progressive increase in 
constant capital, in proportion to the variable, is confirmed at 
every step (as already shown) by the comparative analysis of 
the prices of commodities, whether we compare different econ- 
omic epochs or different nations in the same epoch. The rela- 
tive magnitude of the element of price, which represents the 
value of the means of production only, or the constant part of 
capital consumed, is in direct, the relative magnitude of the 
other element of price that pays labour (the variable part of 

* For the French edition see pp. SzS— 820. {Note to reprint^ xg46^ 
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capital) is in inverse proportion to the advance of accumula- 
tion. 

This diminution on the variable part ot capital as compared 
with the constant, or the altered value-composition of the 
capital, however, only shows approximately the change in the 
composition of its material constituents. If, e.g,^ the capital- 
value employed to-day in spinning is f conscaxit and ^ variable, 
whilst at the beginning of the i8th century it was ^ constant 
and variable, on the other hand, the mass of raw material, 
instruments of labour, &c., that a certain quantity of spinning 
labour consumes productively to-day, is many hundred times 
greater than at the beginning of the 1 8 th century. The reason 
is simply that, with the increasing productivity of labour, not 
only does the mass of the means of production consumed by it 
increase, but their value compared with their mass diminishes. 
Their value therefore rises absolutely, but not in proportion to 
their mass. The increase of the diiterence between constant 
and variable capital is, therefore, much less than that of the 
difference between the mass of the means of production into 
which the constant, and the mass of the labour-power into 
which the variable, capital is converted. The former difference 
increases with the latter, but in a smaller degree. 

But, if the progress of accumulation lessens the relative 
magnitude of the variable part of capital, it by no means, in 
doing this, excludes the possibility of a rise in its absolute 
magnitude. Suppose that a capital-value at first is divided 
into 50 per cent, of constant and 50 per cent, of variable 
capital; later into 80 per cent, of constant and 20 per cent, of 
variable. If in the meantime the original capital, say ,^6,000, 
has increased to ,{^183000, its variable constituent has also 
increased. It was j^3,ooo, it is now ;i^356oo. But whereas 
formerly an increase of capital by 20 per cent, would have 
sufficed to raise the demand for labour 20 per cent., now this 
latter rise requires a tripling of the original capital. 

In Part IV, it was shown, how the development of the 
productiveness of social labour presupposes co-operation on 
a large scale; how it is only upon this supposition that divi- 
sion and combination of labour can be organised, and the means 
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of production economised by concentration on a vast scale; how 
instruments of labour which, from their very nature, are only 
fit for use in common, such as a system of machinery, can be 
called into being; how huge natural forces can be pressed into 
the service of production; and how the transformation can 
be effected of the process of production into a techno- 
logical application of science. On the basis of the pro- 
duction of commodities, where the means of production are the 
property of private persons, and where the artisan therefore 
either produces commodities, isolated from and independent of 
others, or sells his labour-power as a commodity, because he 
lacks the means for independent industry, co-operation on a 
large scale can realise itself only in the increase of individual 
capitals, only in proportion as the means of social production 
and the means of subsistence are transformed into the private 
property of capitalists. The basis of the production of com- 
modities can admit of production on a large scale in the capital- 
istic form alone. A certain accumulation of capital, in the 
hands of individual producers of commodities, forms therefore 
the necessary preliminary of the specifically capitalistic mode 
of production. We had, therefore, to assume that this occurs 
during the transition from handicraft to capitalistic industry. It 
may be called primitive accumulation, because it is the historic 
basis, instead of the historic result of specifically capitalist pro- 
duction. How it itself originates, we need not here inquire as 
yet. It is enough that it forms the starting-point. But all 
methods for raising the social productive power of labour that 
are developed on this basis, are at the same time methods for the 
increased production of surplus-value or surplus-product, which 
in its turn is the formative element of accumulation. They 
are, therefore, at the same time methods of the production of 
capital by capital, or methods of its accelerated accumulation. 
The continual re-transformation of surplus-value into capital 
now appears in the shupe of the increasing magnitude of the 
capital that enters into the process of production. This in 
turn is the basis of an extended scale of production, of the 
methods for raising the productive power of labour that accom- 
pany it, and of accelerated production of surplus- value. If, 
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therefore, a certain degree of accumulation of caoital appears 
as a condition of the specifically capitalist mode of production, 
the latter causes conversely an accelerated cccuncalation of 
capital. With the accumulation of capital, therefore, the 
specifically capitalistic mode of production developes, and with 
the capitalist mode of production the accumulation of capital. 
Both these economic factors bring about, in the compound 
ratio of the impulses they reciprocally give one another, that 
change in the technical composition of capital by which the 
variable constituent becomes always smaller and smaller as 
compared with the constant. 

Every individual capital is a larger or smaller concentration 
of means of production, with a corresponding command over a 
larger or smaller labour-army. Every accumulation becomes 
the means of new accumulation. ^Vith the increasing mass ot 
wealth which functions as capital, accumulation increases the 
concentration of that wealth in the hands of indhddual capita- 
lists, and thereby widens the basis of production on a large 
scale and of the specific methods of capitalist production. The 
growth of social capital is effected by the growth of many 
individual capitals. All other circumstances remaining the 
same, individual capitals, and with them the concentration ot 
the means of production, increase in such proportion as they 
form aliquot parts of the total social capital. At the same 
time portions of the original capitals disengage themselves and 
function as new independent capitals. Besides other causes, 
the division of property, within capitalist families, plays a 
great part in this. With the accumulation of capitel, there- 
fore, die number of capitalists grows to a greater or less ex- 
tent. Two points characterise this kind of concentration 
which grows directly out of, or rather is identical with, ac- 
cumulation. First: The increasing concentration of the social 
means of production in the hands of individual capitalists is, 
other things remaining equal, limited by the degree of increase 
of social wealth. Second : The part of social capital domiciled 
in each particular sphere of production is divided among many 
capitalists who face one another as independent commodity- 
producers competing with each other. Accumulation and the 
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concentration accompanying it are, therefore, not only scattered 
over many points, but the increase of each functioning capital 
is thwarted by the formation of new and the sub-division of old 
capitals. Accumulation, therefore, presents itself on the one 
hand as increasing concentration of the means of production 
and of the command over labour ; on the other, as repulsion of 
many individual capitals one from another. 

This splitting-up of the total social capital into many indi- 
vidual capitals or the repulsion of its fractions one from an- 
other, is counteracted by their attraction. This last does not 
mean that simple concentration of the means of production 
and of the command over labour, which is identical with ac- 
cumulation. It is concentration of capitals already formed, 
destruction of their individual independence, expropriation of 
capitalist by capitalist, transformation of many small into few 
large capitals. This process differs from the former in 
that it only presupposes a change in the distribution of capital 
already to hand, and functioning; its field of action is there- 
fore not limited by the absolute growth of social wealth, by 
the absolute limits of accumulation. Capital grows in one 
place to a huge mass in a single hand, because it has in another 
place been lost by many. This is centralisation proper, as dis- 
tinct from accumulation and concentration. 

The laws of this centralisation of capitals, or of the attrac- 
tion of capital by capital, cannot be developed here. A brief 
hint at a few facts must suffice. The battle of competition is 
fought by cheapening of commodities. The cheapness of 
commodities depends, ca^teris partbus^ on the productiveness of 
labour, and this again on the scale of production. Therefore, 
the larger capitals beat the smaller. It will further be re- 
membered that, with the development of the capitalist mode 
of production, there is an increase in the minimum amount of 
individual capital necessary to carry on a business under its 
normal conditions. The smaller capitals, therefore, crowd into 
spheres of production which Modern Industry has only spor- 
adically or incompletely got hold of. Here competition rages 
in direct proportion to the number, and in inverse proportion 
to the magnitudes, of the antagonistic capitals. It always ends 
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in the min of many small capitalists, whose capitals partly 
pass into the hand of their conquerors, partly vanish. Apart 
from this, with capitalist production an altogether new force 

comes into play ^the credit system.’*' Not only is this itself 

a new and mighty weapon in the battle of competition. By 
unseen threads it, moreover, draws the disposable money, 
scattered in larger or smaller masses over the surface of society, 
into the hands of individual or associated capitalists. It is 
the specific machine for the centralisation of capitals. 

The centrahsation of capitals or the process of their attrac- 
tion becomes more intense, in proportion as the specifically 
capitalist mode of production developes along with accumula- 
tion. In its turn, centralisation becomes one of the greatest 
levers of this development. It shortens and quickens the 
transformation of separate processes of production into pro- 
cesses socially combined and carried out on a large scale. 

The increasing bulk of individual masses of capital becomes 
the material basis of an uninterrupted revolution in the mode of 
production itself. Continually -^e capitalist mode of produc- 
tion conquers branches of industry not yet wholly, or only 
sporadically, or only formally, subjugated by it. At the same 
time there grow up on its soil new branches of industry, such 
as could not exist without it. Finally, in the branches of in- 
dustry already carried on upon the capitalist basis, the pro- 
ductiveness of labour is made to ripen, as if in a hothouse. In 
all these cases, the number of labourers falls in proportion to 
the mass of the means of production worked up by them. An 
ever increasing part of the capital is turned into means of 
production, an ever decreasing one into labour-power. With 
the extent, the concentration and the technical efficiency of 
the means of production, the degree lessens progressively, in 
which the latter are means of employment for labourers. A 
steam plough is an incomparably more efficient means of pro- 
duction than an ordinary plough, but the capital-value laid 
out in it is an incomparably smaller means for employing men 
than if it were laid out in ordinary ploughs. At first, it is 
the mere adding of new capital to old, which allows of the 
expansion and technical revolution of the material conditions 

* For the 4th German edition see pp. Szo— 8z4 {^ote to reprtnt 1^46^ 

Cap$tai y 
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of the process of production. But soon the change of com- 
position and the technical transformation get more or less 
completely hold of all old capital that has reached the term of 
its reproduction, and therefore has to be replaced. This 
metamorphosis of old capital is independent, to a certain 
extent, of the absolute growth of social capital, in the same way 
as its centralisation. But this centralisation which only 
redistributes the social capital already to hand, and melts into 
one a number of old capitals, works in its turn as a powerful 
agent in this metamorphosis of old capital. 

On the one hand, therefore, the additional capital formed in 
the course of accumulation attracts fewer and fewer labourers 
in proportion to its magnitude. On the other hand, the old 
capital periodically reproduced with change of composition, 
repels more and more of the labourers formerly employed 
by it. 


SECTION 3. — PROGRESSIVE PRODUCTION OF A RELATIVE 
SURPLUS-POPULATION OR INDUSTRIAL RESERVE ARMY 

The accumulation of capital, though originally appearing as 
its quantitative extension only, is effected, as we have seen, 
under a progressive qualitative change in its composition, 
under a constant increase of its constant, at the expense of its 
variable constituent. ^ 

The specifically capitalist mode of production, the develop- 
ment of the productive power of labour corresponding to it, 
and the change thence resulting in the organic composition of 
capital, do not merely keep pace with the advance of accumu- 
lation, or with the growth of social wealth. They develop at 
a much quicker rate, because mere accumulation, the absolute 
increase of the total social capital, is accompanied by the cen- 
tralisation of the individual capitals of which that total is 

* Note to the 3rd edition In Marx’s copy there is here the marginal note : “ Here 
note for working out later j if the extension is only quantitative, then for a greater 
and a smaller capital in the same branch of business the profits ate as the magnitudes 
of tlie capitals advanced. If the quantitative extension induces qualitative change, 
then the rate of profit on die larger capital rises simultaneously. " 
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similar cnan^e in the technological composltic: cf me crlsinal 
capital. icn the ada^ance of accumulation, tnerercre, the 

proportion of constant to variable capital cnacass. 
originally say i : i, it now becomes saccessivelv 2:1,3 
5 : 1 5 7 : I, &rc.j sc that, as the capital increases, instead of ^ of 
Its total value, only See., is transformed into labour- 

power, and, on the other hand, §, f , i, f , f into means of pro- 
duction. Since the dernaird for labour is determined not by 
the amount of canital as a whole, but bv its variable constitu- 
ent alone, that demand fails progressively with the increase of 
the total capital, instead of, as previously assumed, rising in 
proportion to it. It falls relatively to the magnitude of the 
total capital, and at an accelerated rate, as this masrnitude in- 
creases. ^Vith the growth of the total caoital, its variable 
constituent or the labour incorporated in it, also does increase, 
but in a constantly diminishixig proportion. The intermediate 
pauses are shortened, in which accumulation vrorks as simple 
extension of production, on a given technical basis. It is not 
merely that an accelerated accumulation of total capital, 
accelerated in a constantly growing progression, is needed to 
absorb an additional number of labourers, or even, on account 


of the constant metamorphosis of old capital, to keep employed 
those already functioning. In its turn, this increasing accumu- 
lation and centralisation becomes a source of new changes in 
the composition of capital, of a more accelerated diminution of 
its variable, as compared with its constant constituent. This 
accelerated relative diminution of the variable constituent, 
that goes along with the accelerated increase of the total 
capital, and moves more rapidly than this increase, takes the 
inverse form, at the other pole, of an apparently absolute in- 
crease of the labouring population, an increase always moving 
more rapidly than that of the variable capital or the means of 
employment. But in lact, it is capitalistic accumulation itseU 
that constantly produces, and produces in the direct ratio of its 
own energy and extent, a relatively redundant population 
of labourers, a population of greater extent than suinces 
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for the average needs of the self-expansion of capital, and 
therefore a surplus-population. 

Considering the social capital in its totality, the movement 
of its accumulation now causes periodical changes, affecting it 
more or less as a whole, now distributes its various phases 
simultaneously over the different spheres of production. In 
some spheres a change in the composition of capital occurs 
without increase of its absolute magnitude, as a consequence of 
simple centralisation; in others the absolute growth of capital 
is connected with absolute diminution of its variable con- 
stituent, or of the labour-power absorbed by it; in others 
again, capital continues growing for a time on its given tech- 
nical basis, and attracts additional labour-power in proportion 
to its increase, while at other times it undergoes organic change, 
and lessens its variable constituent; in all spheres, the increase 
of the variable part of capital, and therefore of the number of 
labourers employed by it, is always connected with violent 
fluctuations and transitory production of surplus-population, 
whether this takes the more striking form of the repulsion of 
labourers already employed, or the less evident but not less 
real form of the more difficult absorption of the additional 
labouring population through the ustial channels. “ With 
the magnitude of social capital already functioning, and 
the degree of its increase, with the extension of the scale of 


1 Xhe census of Sug-land and Wales shows: all persons employed in agriculture 
(landlords, farmers, gardeners, shepherds, &c., included): 1851, 2,011,447: 1861. 
x,924,iio. Fall, 87,337. Worsted manufacture: 1851, xo2,7Z4 persons: 1861, 

79,242. Silk -weaving : XS5X, 1x1,940: x86i, xoi,678. Calico-printing: X85X, 12,098: 
i86x, x2,55£. a small rise that, in the face of the enormous extension of this indus- 
try and implying a gxeat fall proportionally in the number of labourers employed. 
Hat-making: 1851, ^5,957: 1861, 13,814. Straw-hat and bonnet-making: 185X, 

20,393: 1861, x8,i 76. Malting: 1851, io,s 66 : i86z, 10,677. Chandlery, X85X, 
4949: z86i, 4686. Xhis fall is due, besides other causes, to the increase in lighdng 
by gas. Comb-making: 1S51, 2,038: z86i, 1,478. Sa-wyers: 1851, 30,552: i86x. 
31,647 — a small nse in consequence of the increase of sa-wing-machines. Nail- 
m^mg: 1851, 26,940: iS6x, 26,130— fall in consequence of the competition of 
machinery. Xin and cop per -mining: 1851, 31,360: 1861, 32,041. On the other 
hand: Cotton-spinning and weaving: 1851, 371,777: x86x, 456,646. Coal-mining: 
1851, 183,389: x86i, 246,613. “Xhe increase of labourers is generally greatest, 
since X85Z, m such branches of industry in which machinery has not up to the present 
been employed -with success.” (Census of England and Wales, 1862 Vol. III. 
Eondon, 1863, p. 36.) 
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production, and the mass of the .aoourers set in motion, with 
the development ot the productiveness of their labour, with the 
greater breadth and fulness of all sources or wealth, tnere is 
also an extension of the scale on whicn greater attraction of 
labourers by capital is accompaniea by their greater repulsion: 
the rapidity of the change in the organic composition of 
capital, and in its technical form increases, and an increasing 
number of spheres of production becomes involved in this 
change, now simultaneously, now alternately- The labouring 
population therefore produces, along with the accumulation of 
capital produced by it, the means by which itself is made re- 
latively superfluous, is turned into a relative surplus population ; 
and- it does this to an always increasing extent.^* This is a law 
of population peculiar to the capitalist mode of production; 
and in fact every special historic mode of production has its own 
special laws of population, historically valid within its limits 
alone. An abstract law of population exists for plants and 
animals only, and only in so far as man has not interferea 
with them, 

< Xhe demand for labour depends on the increase of circulating, and not of nxed 
^apitaL Were it true that the proportion between these two sorts of capital is the 
same at ail times, and in all circumstances, then, indeed, it follows that the number 
of labourers employed is in proportion to the wealth of the state- But such a pro- 
position has not the semblance of probability. As arts are cultivated, and civilization is 
extended* fixed capital bears a larger and larger proportion to circulating capital. The 
amount of fixed capital employ ed m the production of a piece of British muslin is at 
ieaat a hundred, probably a thousand times greater chan chat employed in a similar 
piece of Indian muslin. And the proportion of circulating capital is a hundred or 
thousand times less. . . the whole of the annual savings, added to the fixed capital, 
would have no effect in increasing the demand for labour-’* (John Barton* Ob- 
servations on the Circumstances which Influence the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes of Society.” London, 1S17, pp, 16, 17.) The same cause which may in- 
crease the net revenue of the country may at the same time render the population 
redundant, and deteriorate the condition of the labourer.” (Ricardo, c . p. J.69-) 
With increase of capital, “ the demand [for labour] will be in a diminishing ratio.” 
(ibid. p. 4S0, Note.) “ Xhe amount of capital devoted to the maintenance ot labour 
may vary. Independently of any changes in the whole amount of capital .... 
Great fluctuations in the amount of employment, and great suffering may become 
more frequent as capital itself becomes more plentiful.** ^Richard Jones, “ An 
Introductory Lecture on Pol. £con.. Lend. 1833,” p. 13-) ‘‘ Demand [for labour] 

will rise , . . not in proportion to the accumulation of the general capital. . . . 
Everv augmentation, therefore, m the national stock destined for reproduction, 
comes, -n the progress of society, to have less and less influence upon the condition ot 
the labourer.** (Ramsay, 1 - c., pp. 90, 91-) 

For the j,ih German edition see p S24 (.W*- .^5 ^ 94 ^ u 
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But if a surplus labouring population is a necessary product 
of accumulation or of the development of wealth on a capitalist 
basis, this surplus population becomes, conversely, the lever of 
capitalistic accumulation, nay, a condition of existence of the 
capitalist mode of production. It forms a disposable industrial 
reserve army, that belongs to capital quite as absolutely as 
if the latter had bred it at its own cost. Independently of the 
limits of the actual increase of population, it creates, for the 
changing needs of the self-expansion of capital, a mass of human 
material always ready for exploitation. With accumulation, 
and the development of the productiveness of labour that 
accompanies it, the power of sudden expansion of capital grows 
also; it grow’s, not merely because the elasticity of the capital 
already functioning increases, not merely because the absolute 
wealth of society expands, of which capital only forms an elastic 
part, not merely because credit, under every special stimulus, 
at once places an unusual part of this wealth at the disposal of 
production in the form of additional capital ; it grows, also, be- 
cause the technical conditions of the process of production them- 
selves — machinery, means of transport, &c. — now admit of the 
rapidest transformation of masses of surplus product into addi- 
tional means of production. The mass of social wealth, over- 
flowing with the advance of accumulation, and transformable 
into additional capital, thrusts itself frantically into old 
branches of production, whose market suddenly expands, or 
into newly formed branches, such as railways, &c., the need for 
which grows out of the development of the old ones. In all 
such cases, there must be the possibility of throwing great 
masses of men suddenly on the decisive points without injury 
to the scale of production in other spheres. Over-population 
supplies these masses. The course characteristic of modern 
industry, viz., a decennial ^ycle (interrupted by smaller oscil- 
lations), of periods of average activity, production at high 
pressure, crisis and stagnation, depends on the constant forma- 
tion, the greacer or less absorption, and the re-formation of the 
industrial reserve army or surplus population. In their turn, 
the vaiying phases of the industrial cycle recruit the surplus 
population, and become one of the most energetic agents ot its 
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reproduction. Tnis neev ’ar zz^-^e. cf mcai-n 
occurs in no earlier period or ncman risrory, ~.*as z.so impos- 
sible in the childhooa ot capitahst prorluctloc. T’ce cempesi- 
tion of capital changed but very slovrh.'. Vritn its acc^m auc- 
tion, therefore, there kept pace, on the Vvhole. a cerresponding 
growth in the demand for labour. Slov’ as was the advance 
or accumulation comoared with that of more mocern times, 
it found a check in the natural limits of the exploitable 
labouring population, limits which could only be got rid of by 
forcible means to be mentioned later. The expansion by fits 
and Starts of the scale of production is the preliminary to its 
equally sudden contraction ; the latter again evokes hie former, 
out the former is impossible without disposable numan 
material, without an increase in the number of labourers 
independently of the absolute growth of the population. Tnis 
increase is efrected by the simple process that constantly “ sets 
free*’ a part of the labourers; by methods which lessen the 
number of labourers employed in propertion to the increased 
production. The whole form of the movement of modern in- 
dustry depends, therefore, upon the constant transformation of 
a part of the labouring population into unemployed or half- 
employed hands. The superficiality of Political Economy 
shows itself in the fact that it looks upon the expansion and 
contraction of credit, which is a mere symptom of the periodic 
changes of the industrial cycle, as their cause. As the heavenly 
bodies, once thrown into a certain definite motion, always 
repeat this, so is it with social production as soon as it is once 
thrown into this movement of alternate expansion and con- 
traction. Effects, in their turn, become causes, and the vary- 
ing accidents of the W’^hole process, which always reproduces 
its own conditions, take on the form of periodicity. When this 
periodicity is once consolidated, even Political Economy then 
sees that the production of a relative surplus population — Le.^ 
surplus with regard to the average needs of the self-expmsion 
of capital — is a necessary condition of modern industry. 

“ Suppose,” says H. IVIerivale, formerly Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, subsequently employed in the English 
Colonial Office, ” suppose that, on the occasion of some of these 
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crises, the nation were to rouse itself to the effort of getting 
rid by emigration of some hundreds of thousands of superfluous 
arms, what would be the consequence? That, at the first 
returning demand for labour, there would be a deficiency. 
However rapid reproduction may be, it takes, at all events, the 
space of a generation to replace the loss of adult labour. Now, 
the profits of our manufacturers depend mainly on the power 
of making use of the prosperous moment when demand is 
brisk, and thus compensating themselves for the interval dur- 
ing which it is slack. This power is secured to them only by 
the command of machinery and of manual labour. They must 
have hands ready by them, they must be able to increase the 
activity of their operations when required, and to slacken it 
again, according to the state of the market, or they cannot 
possibly maintain that pre-eminence in the race of competition 
on which the wealth of the country is founded. Even Mal- 
thus recognises over-population as a necessity of modern in- . 
dustry, though, after his narrow fashion, he explains it by the 
absolute over-growth of the labouring population, not by their 
becoming relatively supernumerary. He says: “Prudential 
habits with regard to marriage, carried to a considerable extent 
among the labouring class of a country mainly depending upon 
manufactures and commerce, might injure it. . , . From the 
nature of a population, an increase of labourers cannot be 
brought into market in consequence of a particular demand till 
after the lapse of 1 6 or 18 years, and the conversion of revenue 
into capital, by saving, may take place much more rapidly; a 
country is always liable to an increase in the quantity of the 
funds for the maintenance of labour faster than the increase of 
population.”* After Political Economy has thus demonstrated 
the constant production of a relative surplus-population of 
labourers to be a necessity of capitalistic accumulation, she very 
aptly, in the guise of an old maid, puts in the mouth of her 

> H. Merivale: ** Lectures on Colonizauon and Colonies, 1841.” Vol. I.> p. X4^> 

* Malthus. “ Principles of Political Bconomy,” pp. 319* 3zo, In this work, 
Malthns finally discovers, with the help of Sismondi, the beautiful Xrinity of capital- 
istic production: over-production, over-population, over-consumption — three very 
delicate monsters, indeed Cf. F. Engels. ** Umrisse ZD einer Kritik der National- 
Oekonomie*** 1 . c., p. xoy, et seq. 
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“ beau ideal ” of a capitalist the following words addressed to 
those supernumeraries thrown on the streets by their own 

creation of additional capital : “ We manufacturers do what 

we can for you, whilst we are increasing that capital on which 
you must subsist, and you must do the rest by accommodating 
your numbers to the means of subsistence. 

Capitalist production can by no means content itself with 
the quantity of disposable labour-power which the natural 
increase of population yields. It requires for its free play an 
industrial reserve army independent of these natural limits. 

Up to this point it has been assumed that the increase or 
diminution of the variable capital corresponds rigidly with 
the increase or diminution of the number of labourers em- 
ployed. 

The number of labourers commanded by capital may remain 
the same, or even fall, while the variable capital increases. 
This is the case if the individual labourer yields more labour, 
and therefore his wages increase, and this although the price of 
labour remains the same or even falls, only more slowly than 
the mass of labour rises. Increase of variable capital, in this 
case, becomes an index of more labour, but not of more 
labourers employed. It is the absolute interest of every 
capitalist to press a given quantity of labour out of a smaller, 
rather than a greater number of labourers, if the cost is about 
the same. In the latter case, the outlay of constant capital 
increases in proportion to the mass of labour set in action ; in 
the former that increase is much smaller. The more extended 
the scale of production, the stronger this motive. Its force 
increases with the accumulation of capital. 

"We have seen that the development of the capitalist mode of 
production and of the productive power of labour — at once the 
cause and effect of accumulation— enables the capitalist, with 
the same outlay of variable capital, to set in action more labour 
by greater exploitation (extensive or intensive) of each in- 
dividual labour-power. We have further seen that the 
capitalist buys with the same capital a greater mass of 
labour-power, as he progressively replaces skilled labourers by 

> Hatziet Martineau. Tlie Adanchester Slzikev** ZS42, p. zoz. 
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less skilled, mature labour-power by immature, male by female, 
that of adults by that of young persons or children. 

On the one hand, therefore, with the progress of accumula- 
tion, a larger variable capital sets more labour in action with- 
out enlisting more labourers; on the other, a variable capita] 
of the same magnitude sets in action more labour with the 
same mass of labour-power; and, finally, a greater number of 
inferior labour-powers by displacement of higher. 

Xhe production of a relative surplus-population, or the set- 
ting free of labourers, goes on therefore yet more rapidly than 
the technical revolution of the process of production that ac- 
companies, and is accelerated by, the advance of accumulation; 
and more rapidly than the corresponding diminution of 
the variable part of capital as compared with the constant. 
If the means of production, as they increase in extent and 
effective power, become to a less extent means of employment 
of labourers, this state of things is again modified by the 
fact that in proportion as the productiveness of labour increases 
capital increases its supply of labour more quickly than its de- 
mand for labourers. Xhe over-work of the employed part of 
the working class swells the ranks of the reserve, whilst con- 
versely the greater pressure that the latter by its competition 
exerts on the former, forces these to submit to over-work and 
to subjugation under the dictates of capital. Xhe condem- 
nation of one part of the working-class to enforced idleness by 
the over-work of the other part, and the converse, becomes a 
means of enriching the individual capitalists,^ and accelerates at 


* Even in the cotton iamine of 1863 we find, id a pamphlet ot the operative cotton- 
spinners of Blackburn, fierce denunciations of overwork, which, in consequence ot 
the Factory Acts, of course only affected adult male labourers. “ The adult operatives 
at this mill have been asked to work from 12 to 13 hours per day, while there are 
hundreds who are compelled to be idle who would willingly work partial time, m 
order to maintain their families and save their brethren from a premature grave 
through being overworked , . . We,” it goes on to say, ‘‘ would ask if the practice 
of working overtime by a number of hands, is likely to create a good feeling between 
masters and servants. Those who are worked overtime feel the injustice equally 
with those who are condemned to forced idleness. There is in the district almost 
sufficient work to give to all partial employment if fairly 'distributed. We are only 
asking what is right in requesting the masters generally to pursue a system of short 
hours, particularly until a better state of things begins to dawn upon us, rather than 
to work a portion of the hands overtime, while others, for want of work, are com- 
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the same time the production of the industrial reserve army on 
a scale corresponding with the advance of social accumu- 
lation. tlow important is this element in the fcrmation of 
the relative surplus-population, is shown by the example of 
England. Her technical means for saving labour are colcssal. 
Nevertheless, if to-morrow morning labour generally were 
reduced to a rational amount, and proportioned to the different 
sections of the working-class according to age and sex, the 
working population to hand would be absolutely insufhcient 
for the carrying on of national production on its present scale. 
Xhe great majority of the labourers now “■ unproductive ” 
would have to be turned into “ productive ” ones. 

Taking them as a whole, the general movements of wages are 
exclusively regulated by the expansion and contraction of the 
industrial reserve army, and these again correspond to the 
periodic changes of the industrial cycle. They are, therefore, 
not determined by the v’ariations of the absolute number of 
the working population, but by the vaivdng proportions in 
which the worlung class is divided into active and reserv^e 
army, by the increase or diminution in the relative amount of 
the surplus-population, by the extent to which it is now ab- 
sorbed, now set free. For Modern Industry with its decennial 
cycles and periodic phases, which, moreover, as accumuladon 
advances, are complicated by irregular oscillations following 
each other more and more quickly, that would indeed be a 
beautiful law, which pretends to make the action of capital 
dependent on the absolute variation of the population, instead 
of regulating the demand and supply of labour by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of capital, the labour-market now 
appearing relatively under-full, because capital is expanding, 

pelled to exist upon chaxity.” (Imports of Insp. of Fact., Oct, 31, 1863, p. 8.) The 
author of the " Essay on Trade and Commerce ” grasps the effect of a relative 
surplus-population on the employed labourers "with his usual unerring bourgeois in- 
stinct. “ Another cause of idleness in this kingdom is the want of a sufficient 
number of labouring hands .... Whenever from an extraordinary demand for 
manufactures, labour grows scarce, the labourers feel their own consequence, and 
will make their masters feel it likewise — ^it is amazing ; but so depraved are the dis- 
positions of these people, that in such cases a set of workmen have combined to dis- 
tress the employer, by idling a whole day together.” ''E^ay, S.C., pp. 17. zS. Tne 
fellows in fact were hankering after a rise tn wages. 
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now again over-full, because it is contracting. Y et this is the 
dogma of the economists. According to them, wages rise in 
consequence of accumulation of capital. The higher wages 
stimulate the working population to more rapid multiplication, 
and this goes on until the labour-market becomes too full, and 
therefore capital, relatively to the supply of labour, becomes 
insufficient, ^^^ages fall, and now we have the reverse of the 
medal. The working population is little by little decimated 
as the result of the fall in wages, so that capital is again in excess 
relatively to them, or, as others explain it, falling wages and 
the corresponding increase in the exploitation of the labourer 
again accelerates accumulation, whilst, at the same time, the 
lower wages hold the increase of the working-class in check. 
Then comes again the time, when the supply of labour is less 
than the demand, wages rise, and so on. A beautiful mode of 
motion this for developed capitalist production! Before, in 
consequence of the rise of wages, any positive increase of the 
population really fit for work could occur, the time would 
have been passed again and again, during which the industrial 
campaign must have been carried through, the battle fought 
and won. 

Between 1 849 and 1859, a rise of wages practically insignifi- 
cant, though accompanied by falling prices of corn, took place 
in the English agricultural districts. In Wiltshire, ff.j., the 
weekly wages rose from 7s. to 8s.; in Dorsetshire from 7s. or 8s., 
to 9s., &c. This was the result of an unusual exodus of the agri- 
cultural surplus-population caused by the demands of war, the 
vast extension of railroads, factories, mines, 8z:c. The lower 
the wages, the higher is the proportion in which ever so in- 
significant a rise of them expresses itself. If the weekly wage, 
e,g,^ is 2,0s. and it rises to 22s,, that is a rise of 10 per cent. ; but 
if it is only 7s. and it rises to 9s., that is a rise of 28^ per cent., 
which sounds very fine. Everywhere the farmers were howl- 
ing, and the “ London Economist,** with reference to these 
starvation- wages, prattled quite seriously of a general and 
substantial advance.**^ W^hat did the farmers do now.^ Did 
they wait until, in consequence of this brilliant remuneration. 

Economist, Jan, at, i860. 
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the agricultural labourers had so increased and multiplied that 
their wages must fail again, as prescnbea bp the dogmatic 
economic brain? They introduced more machicer}', and in a 
moment the labourers were redundant again in a prcnor- 
tion satisfactorv even to the farmers. Tnere was now “ more 
capital laid out in agriculture than before, and in a more 
productive form. With this the demand for labour fell, not 
only relatively, but absolutely. 

The above economic fiction confuses the laws that regulate 
the general movement of wages, or the ratio between the 
working-class — i,e.y the total labour-power — and the total 
social capital, with the laws that distribute the working popu- 
lation over the different spheres of production. If, e.g.^ in 
consequence of favourable circumstances, accumulation in a 
particular sphere of production becomes especially active, and 
profits in it, being greater than the average profits, attract 
additional capital, of course the demand for labour rises and 
wages also rise. The higher wages draw a larger part of the 
working population into the more favoured spnere, until it is 
glutted with labour-power, and wages at length fall again to 
their average level or below it, if the pressure is too great. 
Then, not only does the immigration of labourers into the 
branch of industry in question cease: it gives place to their 
emigration. Here the political economist thinks he sees the 
why and wherefore of an absolute increase of workers accom- 
panying an increase of wages, and of a diminution ot wages 
accompanying an absolute increase of labourers. But he sees 
really only the local oscillation of the labour-market in a 
particular sphere of production — ^he sees only the phenomena 
accompanying the distribution of the working population into 
the different spheres of outlay of capital, according to its 
varying needs. 

The industrial reserve army, during the periods of stagna- 
tion and average prosperity, weighs down the active labour- 
army; during the periods of over-production and paroxysm, it 
holds its pretensions in check. Relative surplus-population is 
therefore the pivot upon which the law of demand and supply of 
labour works. It confines the held of action of this law within 
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the limits absolutely convenient to the activity of exploitation 
and to the domination of capital. 

This is the place to return to one of the grand exploits of 
economic apologetics. It will be remembered that if through 
the introduction of new, or the extension of old, machinery, a 
portion of variable capital is transformed into constant, the 
economic apologist interprets this operation which “ fixes ” 
capital and by that very act set labourers “ free,” in exactly 
the opposite way, pretending that it sets free capital for the 
labourers. Only now can one fully understand the effrontery 
of these apologists. What are set free are not only the 
labourers immediately turned out by the machines, but also 
their future substitutes in the rising generation, and the addi- 
tional contingent, that with the usual extension of trade on 
the old basis would be regularly absorbed. They are now 
all “ set free,” and every new bit of capital looking out for 
employment can dispose of them. Whether it attracts them 
or others, the effect on the general labour demand will be nil, 
if this capital is just sufficient to take out of the market as 
many labourers as the machines threw upon it. If it employs 
a smaller number, that of the supernumeraries increases; if it 
employs a greater, the general demand for labour only in- 
creases to the extent of the excess of the employed over those 
“ set free,” The impulse that additional capital, seeking an 
outlet, would otherwise have given to the general demand for 
labour, is therefore in every case neutralised to the extent of 
the labourers thrown out of employment by the machine. 
That is to say, the mechanism of capitalistic production so 
manages matters that the absolute increase of capital is accom- 
panied by no correspondi ig rise in the general demand for 
labour. And this the apologist calls a compensation for the 
misery, the sufferings, the possible death of the displaced 
labourers during the transition period that banishes them into 
the industrial reserve army! The demand for labour is not 
identical with increase of capital, nor supply of labour with 
increase of the working class. It is not a case of two inde- 
pendent forces working on one another. Les des sont pip^s. 
Capita] works on both sides at the same time. If its accumu- 
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ation, oil th.e one hand, increases tne cemanci tor laconr, it in- 
creases on tne other the supply of .no outers oy tne ** setting 
tree ” of them, v,'hilst at the same time the presSw^re of tne un- 
emoio-^-ed ccmpeis those that are emplo—en to furnish mors 
labour, and therefore makes the supply cf labcw,r. to a certain 
extent, indepencent of the supply of labourers. Tne action of 
the lav%’ of supply ana demand of labour on this basis com- 
pletes the despotism of capital. As soon, thererore, as tne 
labourers learn the secret, ho'K' it comes to pass that in tne 
same measure as they work more, as they produce more wea.tn 
for others, and as the productive power of their labour increases, 
so in the same measure even their function as a means of the 
self-expansion of capital becomes more and more precarious for 
them; as soon as tney discover that the degree of intensity of 
the competition among themselves depends wholly on the 
pressure of the relative surplus-population ; as soon as, by 
Trades’ Unions, &:c., they try to organise a regular co-operation 
between employed and unemployed in order to destroy or 
to weaken the ruinous effects of this natural law of capi- 
talistic production on their class, so soon capital and its syco- 
phant, political economy, cry out at the infringement of the 
“ eternal ” and so to say “ sacred ” law of supply and demand. 
Every combination of employed and unemployed disturbs the 
“ harmonious ” action of this law. But, on the other hand, as 
soon as (in the colonies, adverse circumstances prevent 

the creation of an industrial reserve army and, with it, the ab- 
solute dependence of the working class upon the capitalist 
class, capital, along with its commonplace Sancho Panza, rebels 
against the “ sacred ” law of supply and demand, and tries to 
check its inconvenient action by forcible means and State 
interference. 

SECTION 4. — ^DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE RELATIVE SURPLUS- 

POPULATION. THE GENERAL LAW OF CAPITALISTIC ACCU- 
MULATION 

The relative surplus population exists in every possible form. 
Every labourer belongs to it during the time when he is only 
partially employed or wholly unemployed. Xot taking into 
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account the great periodically recurring forms that the chang- 
ing phases of the industrial cycle impress on it, now an acute 
form during the crisis, then again a chronic form during dull 

times it has always three forms, the floating, the latent, the 

stagnant. 

In the centres of modern industry — factories, manufactures, 
ironworks, mines, &c. — the labourers are sometimes repelled, 
sometimes attracted again in greater masses, the number of 
those employed increasing on the whole, although in a con- 
stantly decreasing proportion to the scale of production. 
Here the surplus population exists in the floating form. 

In the automatic factories, as in all the great workshops, 
where machinery enters as a factor, or where only the modern 
division of labour is carried out, large numbers of boys are 
employed up to the age of maturity. 'When this term is 
once reached, only a very small number continue to find em- 
ployment in the same branches of industry, whilst the majority 
are regularly discharged. This majority forms an element of the 
floating surplus-population, growing with the extension of 
those branches of industry. Part of them emigrates, following 
in fact capital that has emigrated. One consequence is that 
the female population grows more rapidly than the male, teste 
England. That the natural increase of the number of labourers 
does not satisfy the requirements of the accumulation of 
capital, and yet all the time is in excess of them, is a contra- 
diction inherent to the movement of capital itself. It wants 
larger numbers of youthful labourers, a smaller number of 
adults. The contradiction is not more glaring than that other 
one that there is a complaint of the want of hands, while at 
the same time many thousands are out of work, because 
the division of labour chains them to a particular branch of 
industry.* 

The consumption of labour-power by capital is, besides, so 

> Whilst, during' the last six months of 1866, 80—90,000 'working people in London 
were thrown out of work, the Factory Report for that same half-year says: “ It does 
not appear absolutely true to say that demand will always produce supply just at the 
moment when it is needed. It has not done so with labour, for much machinery has 
been idle last year for want of hands.’* (Rep. of Insp. of Fact., 31st Oct., 1866, 
p. 81.) 
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rapid that the labourer, hair-way through his life, has already 
more or less completely lived himself out. He falls into the 
ranks of the supernumeraries, or is thrust down from a higher 
to a lower step in the scale. It is precisely among the work- 
people of modern industry that we meet with the shortest 
duration of life. Dr. Lee, IVledical OfHcer of Health for ISIan- 
chester, stated “ that the average age at death of the Man- 
chester . . , , upper middle class was 38 years, while the 
average age at death of the labouring class w'as 17; while at 
Liverpool those figures were represented as 35 against 15. It 
thus appeared that the well-to-do classes had a lease of life 
which was more than double the value of that which fell to the 
lot of the less favoured citizens.”^ In order to conform to 
these circumstances, the absolute increase of this section of the 
proletariat must take place under conditions that shall swell 
their numbers, although the individual elements are used 
up rapidly. Hence, rapid renewal of the generations of 
labourers (this law does not hold for the other classes of the 
population). This social need is met by early marriages, a 
necessar}’ consequence of the conditions in which the labourers 
of modern industry live, and by the premium that the exploita- 
tion of children sets on their production. 

As soon as capitalist production takes possession of agri- 
culture, and in proportion to the extent to which it does so, 
the demand for an agricultural labouring population falls 
absolutely, while the accumulation of the capital employed in 
agriculture advances, without this repulsion being, as in non- 
agricultural industries, compensated by a greater attraction. 
Part of the agricultural population is therefore constantly on 
the point of passing over into an urban or manufacturing 
proletariat, and on the look-out for circumstances favourable 
to this transformation. (Manufacture is used here in the sense 
of all non-agricultural industries.)® This source of relative 

* Opening: address to the Sanitary Conference, Birmingham, January E5th, 1875, by 
J. Chamberlain, Mayor of the town, now (1883) President of the Board of Xrade- 

*781 Towns given in the census for 1S61 for Bngland and Wales “ contained 
£0,960,998 inhabitants, while the villages and country parishes contained 9,io5,zz6. In 
Z851, 580 towns were distinguished, and the population in them and in the surrounding 
country was nearly equal. But while in the subsequent ten years the population in 
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surplus-population is thus constantly flowing. But the con- 
stant flow towards the towns presupposes, in the country itself, 
a constant latent surplus-population, the extent of which 
becomes evident only when its channels of outlet open to 
exceptional width. The agricultural labourer is therefore 
reduced to the minimum of wages, and always stands with one 
foot already in the swamp of pauperism. 

The third category of the relative surplus-population, the 
stagnant, forms a part of the active labour army, but with 
extremely irregular employment. Hence it furnishes to capital 
an inexhaustible reservoir of disposable labour-power. Its 
conditions of life sink below the average normal level of the 
working class; this makes it at once the broad basis of special 
branches of capitalist exploitation. It is characterized by 
maximum of working time, and minimum of wages. We have 
learnt to know its chief form under the rubric of “ domestic 
industry.” It recruits itself constantly from the supernumer- 
ary forces of modern industry and agriculture, and specially 
from those decaying branches of industry where handicraft is 
yielding to manufacture, manufacture to machinery. Its extent 
grows, as with the extent and energy of accumulation, the crea- 
tion of a surplus population advances. But it forms at the same 
time a self-reproducing and self-perpetuating element of the 
working class, taking a proportionally greater part in the 
general increase of that class than the other elements. In fact, 
not only the number of births and deaths, but the absolute size 
of the families stand in inverse proportion to the height of 
v^ages, and therefore to the amount of means of subsistence of 
which the different categories of labourers dispose. This law 
of capitalistic society would sound absurd to savages, or even 
civilized colonists. It calls to mind the boundless reproduction 
of animals individually weak and constantly hunted down.' 

the villages and the country increased half a million, the population in the 580 towns 
increased by a million and a half (i> j54>o67)> Xhe increase of the population of t^ 
country parishes is 6*5 per cent., and of the towns 17-3 per cent. Xhe difference in 
the rates of increase is due to the migration from country to town. Xhree-fourths of 
the total increase of population has taken place in the towns. (Census, iSec., pp. 
XI and la.) 

t “ Poverty seems favourable to generation.’* (A. Smith.) Xhis is even a specially 
wise arrangement of God, according to the gallant and witty Abb^ Galiani. ** Iddio 
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THe lowest sediment of the relative suro^us-pooulation 
finallv dwells in the sphere of nanperism. Exclusive of vava- 

J JL A ^ 

bonds, criminals, prostitutes, in a word, the “‘dangerous*’ 
classes, this laver of societv’’ consists of three categories. First, 
those able to work. One need only glance superficially at the 
statistics of English pauperism to find that the quantity of 
paupers increases with every crisis, and diminishes witn every 
revival of trade. Second, orphans and pauper children. 
These are candidates for the industrial reserve-army, and are. 
in times of great prosperity, as i860, e.g.^ speedily and in large 
mumbers enrolled in the active army of labourers. Third, the 
demoralized and ragged, and those unable to work, chiefly 
people who succumb to their incapacity for adaptation, due to 
the division of labour; people who have passed the normal 
age of the labourer; the victims of industry, whose number 
increases with the increase of dangerous machinery, of 
mines, chemical works, &:c., the mutilated, the sickly, the 
widows, dec. Pauperism is the hospital of the active labour- 
army and the dead weight of the industrial reser\’e-army. Its 
production is included in that of the relative surplus-popula- 
tion, its necessity in theirs ; along with the surplus-population, 
pauperism forms a condition of capitalist production, and of the 
capitalist development of wealth. It enters into the faux 
frais of capitalist production; but capital knows how to throw 
these, for the most part, from its own shoulders on to those of 
th.e working-class and the lower middle class. 

The greater the social wealth, the functioning capital, the 
extent and energy of its growth, and, therefore, also the absolute 
mass of the proletariat and the productiveness of its labour, the 
greater is the industrial reserve-army. The same causes which 
develope the expansive power of capital, develope also the 
labour-power at its disposal. The relative mass of the indus- 
trial reserve-army increases therefore with the potential energy 
of wealth. But the greater this reserve-army in proportion to 

af che gli uommi che esercitano mestieri di prixna utility nascono abbondantemente.” 
(Galiani, 1 . c., p. 78.) “ Misery up to the extreme point of famine Md pestilence, 

instead of checking, tends to increase population.” (S. Laing: National Distress, 
1S44, p. 69.) After Laing has illustrated this by statistics, he connnjsss: ” If the 
people were all in easy circumstances, the world would soon be depopuJated.’ 
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the active labour-army, the greater is the mass of a consolidated 
surplus-population, whose misery is in inverse ratio to its 
torment ot labour. The more extensive, finally, the lazunis- 
layers of the working-class, and the industrial reserve-army, 
the greater is official pauperism. This is the absolute general 
la^ of capitalist accumulation. Like all other laws it is 
modified in its working by many circumstances, the analysis 
of which does not concern us here. 

The folly is now patent of the economic wisdom that 
preaches to the labourers the accommodation of their number to 
the requirements of capital. The mechanism of capitalist pro- 
duction and accumulation constantly effects this adjustment. 
The first word of this adaptation is the creation of a relative 
surplus-population, or industrial reserve-army. Its last word 
is the misery of constantly extending strata of the active army 
of labour, and the dead weight of pauperism. 

The law by which a constantly increasing quantity of means 
of production, thanks to the advance in the productiveness ot 
social labour, may be set in movement by a progressively 
diminishing expenditure of human power, this law, in a 
capitalist society — where the labourer does not employ the 
means of production, but the means of production employ the 
labourer — ^undergoes a complete inversion and is expressed 
thus; the higher the productiveness of labour, the greater is the 
pressure of the labourers on the means of employment, the more 
precarious, therefore, becomes their condition of existence, viz., 
the sale of their own labour-power for the increasing of 
another’s wealth, or for the self-expansion of capital. The fact 
that the means of production, and the productiveness of labour, 
increase more rapidly than the productive population, expresses 
itself, therefore, capitalistically in the inverse form that the 
labouring population always increases more rapidly than the 
conditions under which capital can employ this increase for its 
own self-expansion. 

'We saw in Part IV., when analysing the production of rela- 
tive surplus-value: within the capitalist system all methods 
for raising the social productiveness of labour are brought 
about at the cost of the individual labourer; all means 
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for the development of production transform themselves into 
means of domination over, and exploitation of, the producers; 
they mutilate the labourer into a fragment of a man, degrade 
him to the level of an appei-idage of a machine, destroy ever%’ 
remnant of charm in his work, and turn it into a hated toil; 
they estrange from him the intellectual potentialities of the 
labour-process in the same proportion as science is incorpor- 
ated in it as an independent power; they distort the cond'- 
tions under which he works, subject him during the labour- 
process to a despotism the more hateful for its meanness; they 
transform his life-time into working-time, and drag his wife 
and child beneath the wheels of the Juggernaut of capital. But 
all methods for the production of surplus-value are at the same 
time methods of accumulation; and every extension of ac- 
cumulation becomes again a means for the development of 
those methods. It follows therefore thar in proportion as 
capital accumulates, the lot of the labourer, be his payment high 
or low, must grow worse. The law, nnaily, that always equi- 
librates the relative surplus-population, or industrial reserve 
army, to the extent and energy of accumulation, this law rivets 
the labourer to capital more firmly than the wedges of Vulcan 
did Prometheus to the rock. It establishes an accumulation 
of misery, corresponding with accumulation of capital. Ac- 
cumulation of wealth at one pole is, therefore, at the same time 
accumulation of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, 
brutality, mental degradation, at the opposite pole, i.^., on the 
side of the class that produces its own product in the form of 
capital. 

This antagonistic character of capitalistic accumulation^ is 
enunciated in various forms by political economists, although 
by them it is confounded with phenomena, certainly to some 

t ** De jour en jour il devient done plus claIr que les rapporis de producuon dans 
lesquels se meut la bourgeoisie n’ont pas un caraetcre un, un caractere simple^ mais 
un caract&re de duplicity ; que dans les memes rapports dans lesquels se produit la 
richesse? la mis&re se produit aussi ; que dans les ixienies rapports dans lesquels il y a 
ddveloppement des forces productives, il y a une force productive de repression; que 
ces rapports ne produisent la richssse bourgeoise, c*est-a-dire la richesse de la classe 
bourgeoises qu*en aneantissant continueliement la richesse des membres integrants de 
cette classe et en produisani un proletariat toujours croissant.^* Karl >ilars: 
Misire de la Philosophic, p. ix6.) 
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extent analogous, but nevertheless essentially distinct, and be- 
longing to precapitalistic modes of production. 

The Venetian monk Ortes, one of the great economic writers 
of the 1 8 th century, regards the antagonism of capitalist pro- 
duction as a general natural law of social wealth. “ In the 
economy of a nation, advantages and evils always balance one 
another (il bene ed il male economico in una nazione sempre 
all, istessa misura) ; the abundance of wealth with some people, 
is always equal to the want of it with others (la copia dei 
beni in alcuni sempre eguale alia mancanza di essi in altri): 
the great riches of a small number are always accompanied by 
the absolute privation of the first necessaries of life for many 
others. The wealth of a nation corresponds with its popu- 
lation, and its misery corresponds with its wealth. Diligence 
in some compels idleness in others. The poor and idle are a 
necessary consequence of the rich and active,*’ &c.* In 
a thoroughly brutal way about i o years after Ortes, the 
Church of England parson, Townsend, glorified misery as a 
necessary condition of wealth. “ Legal constraint (to labour) is 
attended with too much trouble, violence, and noise, . . . . 
whereas hunger is not only a peaceable, silent, unremitted 
pressure, but as the most natural motive to industry and 
labour, it calls forth the most powerful exertions.” Everything 
therefore depends upon making hunger permanent among the 
working class, and for this, according to Townsend, the prin- 
ciple of population, especially active among the poor, provides. 

It seems to be a law of nature that the poor should be 
to a certain degree improvident ” \t»e. so improvident as to 
be born without a silver spoon in the mouth], “ that there 
may always be some to fulfil the most servile, the most sordid, 
and the most ignoble offices in the community. The stock of 
human happiness is thereby much increased, whilst the more 
delicate are not only relieved from drudgery. . . . but are 
left at liberty without interruption to pursue those callings 

< G. Ortes: Deila Econonua Nazionaie libn sei, i777» m Custodi, Paris Modema 
t. xxi, pp. 6 , 9, z2, zgf et.c Ortes says, 1 . c., p. 32 : “ In luoco di progettar sistemi 
inutili per la felicitk de’popoZi, mi limiterb a investigare la ragione della loro in- 
felicitk.** 
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which are suited to their various dispositions it [the 

Poor Law] tends to destroy the narmony and beaarv*, the 
symmetry and order of that system which God and Nature 
have established in the world.’** If the Venetian monk found 
in the fatal destiny that makes misery eternalj the raison d'itre 
of Christian charity, celibacy, monasteries and holy houses, the 
Protestant prebendary’’ finds in it a pretext for condemning the 
laws in virtue of which the poor possessed a right to a miser- 
able public relief. 

“ The progress of social wealth,” says Storch, “ begets this 
useful class of society . . . which performs the most weari- 
some, the vilest, the most disgusting functions, which takes, in 
a word, on its shoulders all that is disagreeable and servile in 
life, and procures thus for other classes leisure, serenity of 
mind and conventional [c’est bon!] dignity of character.”* 
Storch asks himself in what then really consist the progress 
of this capitalistic civilization with its misery and its degrada- 
tion of the masses, as compared with barbarism. He finds 
but one answer: security! 

“ Thanks to the advance of industry and science,” says 
Sismondi, ” every labourer can produce every day much more 
than his consumption requires. But at the same time, whilst 
his labour produces wealth, that wealth would, were he called 
on to consume it himself, make him less fit for labour.” Ac- 
cording to him, “ men ” \i.e,, non-workers] “ would probably 
prefer to do without all artistic perfection, and all the enjoy- 
ments that manufactures procure for us, if it were necessary 
that all should buy them by constant toil like that of the 


A A Dissertation on the Poor Lpaws. By a Well-wisher of Mankind. (Xhe Rev. 
Fownsend) 17S6, republished Fond. 1817, pp. 15, 39, 41. This “ delicate parson^ 
from whose work iust quoted, as well as from his “ Journey throug^h Spain,” 
Malthus often copies whole pa^es, himself borrowed the greater part of his doctrine 
from Sir James Steuart, whom he however alters in the borrowing. when 

Steuart says : ” Here, in slavery, was a forcible method of making mankind diligent,” 
[for the non-workers] ... ” Men were then forced to work ” to work gratis 

for others], “ because they were slaves of others; men are now forced to work ” \}.e , 
to work gratis for non -workers] ” because they are the slaves ct their necessities,” he 
does not thence conclude, like the fat holder of benefices, that the wage-labourer must 
always go tasting. He wishes, on the contrary, to mcrease their wants and to make the 
increasing number of their wants a stimulus to their labour for the more delicate. ' 

3 Storcha i. c« t. iii.> p. 223. 
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labourer. . . . Exertion to-day is separated from its re- 
compense; it is not the same man that first works, and then 
reposes; but it is because the one works that the other rests. 
. , . The indefinite multiplication of the productive powers 
of labour can then only have for result the increase of luxury 
and enjoyment of the idle rich.”* 

Finally IDestutt de Tracy, the fish-blooded bourgeois 
doctrinaire, blurts out brutally; “ In poor nations the people 
are comfortable, in rich nations they are generally poor.”* 


SECTION 5. — ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERAL LAW OF 
CAPITALIST ACCUMULATION 


(aJ) England from 1846— 1866. 

No period of modern society is so favourable for the study of 
capitalist accumulation as the period of the last 20 years. It 
is as if this period had found Fortunatus’ purse. But of all 
countries England again furnishes the classical example, because 
it holds the foremost place in the world-market, because capi- 
talist production is here alone completely developed, and lastly, 
because the introduction of the Free Trade millennium since 
1846 has cut off the last retreat of vulgar economy. The titanic 
advance of production — ^the latter half of the 20 years period 
again far surpassing the former — has been already pointed out 
sufficiently in Part IV. 

Although the absolute increase of the English population in 
the last half century was very great, the relative increase or rate 
of growth fell constantly, as the following table borrowed from 
the census shows. 

Annual increase per cent, of the population of England and 
"Wales in decimal numbers: 


18 1 1—1821 
1821—1831 
1831—1841 
1 841—1851 
1851—1861 


1-533 cent. 
1*446 „ 

1*326 „ 

1-216 ,, 

1-141 „ 


1 Siaxnondi 1 . c. pp. 79, So, S5. 

a IDestutt de Tracy, 1 . c. p. 231: “ Les nations pauvres, c’est Ui o£i Je peupie est k 
son aise ; ec les nations richer, c’est Ik. o£i il est ordinairement pauvie.” 
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Let us now, on the other nard, consider the increase of 
wealth. Here the movement of profit, rent of land, &c., that 
come under the income tax, furnishes the surest basis. The 
increase of profits liable to income tax (farmers and some other 
categories not included) in Great Britain from ia5'3 to 1S64 
amounted to 50*47 or 4-58 % the annual average,^ that 
of the population during the same period to about 12 The 

augmentation of the rent of land subject to taxation (including 
houses, railways, mines, fisheries, &c.), amounted for 1853 to 
1864 to 38 3 A °o annually. Under this head the 

following categories show the greatest increase; 


Excess of annuai ii:come of 1864 over cnat ol 1S53. Increase per year 


Houses, 38 *60 

0 

o' 

0 

Quarries, 84*76 

7*70 ^0 

Mines, 68*85 °o 

6*26 

Iron-works, 39*92, ° q 

3-63 ^^o 

Fisheries, 57*37 ^0 

5 --^ *^0 

Gasworks, 126*02 

1 1 *45 ^0 

Railways, 83*29 ° q 

^ , r* ^ C S 
/ J) / 0 

If we compare the years from 1853 to 

1S64 in three sets ot 

four consecutive years each, the rate of augmentation of the 


income increases constantly. It is, for that arising from 

profits between 1853 to 1857, i-73°o yearly; 1857— i86r, 
2*74 and for 1861—64, 9*30 yearly. The sum of the 
incomes of the United Kingdom that come under the income 
tax was in 1856 >^307, 06^,898 ; in 1 859, ,^328,1 27,41 6 ; in 
1862, ; in 1863, 14-5897; in 1864, 

,£362,462,279; in 1865, ^385,53050^0*3 

The accumulation of capital w^as attended at the same time 
by its concentration and centralisation. Although no ofiicial 

1 Tenth Report of the Commissionexs of H.M. Inland Re'ienue Lona. 1:8669 
p. 3S. 

3 Ibidem. 

3 These figures are sufficient for comparison^ but, taken absolutely^ are false, since, 
perhaps, ,^icc,ooo,ooo of income are annually not declared- The complaints of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners of systematic fraud, especially on the part of the 
commercial and industrial classes, are repeated m each of their reports. So e.g., “ A 
Joint-stock company returns fQSaao as assessable profits, the SfUrveyor raise®; the 
amount to ;^88..ooo, and upon that sum duty is ultimately paid. Another company 
which returns 190,000 is finally compelled to admit that the true return should be 

50,000.’^ (Ibid.^ p- 42r.) 
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statistics of agriculture existed for England (they did for Ire- 
land), they were voluntarily given in lo counties. These 
statistics gave the result that from 1851 to 1861 the number ot 
farms of less than 100 acres had fallen from 3 1,583 to 26,59-75 
so that 5016 had been thrown together into larger farms.i 
From 1815 to 1825 no personal estate of more than 1,000, 000 
came under the succession duty; from i 825 to i 855, however, 
8 did; and 4 from 1856 to June, 1859, t.e., in 4^ years. * The 
centralisation will, however, be best seen from a short analysis 
of the IncomeTax Schedule D (profits, exclusive of farms, &c.), 
in the years 1864 and 1865- I note beforehand that incomes 
from this source pay income tax on everything over ,^60. These 
incomes liable to taxation in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
amounted in i 864 to ,^95,844,222, in i 865 to 05,435,579.3 
The number of persons taxed were in i 864, 308,416, out of a 
population of 23,891,009; in 1865, 332,431 out of a popula- 
tion of 24,127,003. The following table shows the distri- 
bution of these incomes in the two years: 


YiiAJi Endikg Aprzi. 5TH, z86f. 

Yeah. Ending April 5TH, 1865 

Incnmc from Profits 

Persons 

Income from Profits 

Person*; 

'FotaJ Income 

of these 57,0x8,289 

» 36,415,225 

„ 22,809,781 

» 8,744,762 

308,416 

* 3>334 

3,619 

832 

9* 

Total Income ;C^°S»43 ^’738 

of these 64,554,297 

» 4*153 5*5715 

» *7*555*313 

*7 11*077**33 

33 ** 43 * 

*4,265 

4*021 

973 

107 


In 1855 there were produced in the United Kingdom 
61,453,079 tons of coal, of value ;^i6, 113,167; in 1864, 
92,787,873 tons, of value ;^2 3, 1 97,968 ; in 1855, 3,218,154 
tons of pig-iron, of value 8, 045,38 5; 1864, 4,767,951 tons, of 

* Census, &c., I- c-, p- 29 John JBnght’s assertion that 150 landlords own half ol 
England, and la half the Scotch soil, has never been refuted 

^ Fourth Report, &c., of Inland Revenue Lond., r86o, p. 17. 

3 Xhese are the net incomes after certain legally authorized abatements 
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value - in 1 8 54 the length of the railroads 

worked in the United Kingdom was S054 miles* with a paid-up 
capital of ;^286 ,o 68,794 j in 1S64 the length vras 12,759 miles, 
with capital paid up of jC 42 i '>7 ^ 9 j 6 1 3. In i S 54 the total sum 
of the exports and imports of the United Kingdom was 
,^268,2 10,145 ; 1865, ;^489, 923,285. The following table 

shows the movement of the exports: 


1846 

^58,842,377 

1849 

63*596,052 

1856 

1 15,826,948 

i860 

135,842,817 

1865 

165,862,402 

1866 

188,917,563 


After these few examples one understands the cry of triumph 
of the Registrar-General of the British people: “ Rapidly as 
the population has increased, it has not kept pace with the 
progress of industry and wealth.*** 

Let us turn now to the direct agents of this industry, or the 
producers of this wealth, to the working class. “ It is one of 
the most melancholy features in the social state of this coun- 
try,** says Gladstone, “ that while there was a decrease in the 
consuming powers of the people, and while there was an in- 
crease in the privations and distress of the labouring class and 
operatives, there was at the same time a constant accumulation of 
wealth in the upper classes, and a constant increase of capital .* *3 
Thus spake this unctuous minister in the House of Commons 
on February 1 3th, 1 843. On April 1 6th, 1863, 20 years later, 

* At this moment, March, 1S67, the Indian and Chinese market :s> again oversiccked 
by the consignments of the British cotton manufacturers. In 1866 a reduction in 
wages of 5 per cent, took place amongst the cotton operatives. In 1S67J ^ conse- 

quence of a similar operation, there was a strike of 20,000 men at Preston. fFor the 
4.th German edition see p. S24- {Note to repnnz^ ig46.)\ 

= Census, 1 - c,, p. ii. 

3 Gladstone in the flouse of Commons, Keb. 13th, 1S43. Times, Feb, 14th, 1843* 

It IS one of the most melancholy features in the social stare of this country that we 

see, bevond the possibility of denial, that while there is at this moment a decrease in 
the consuming powers of the people, an increase of the pressure of privadons and ais- 
tresa ; there is at the same time a constant accumulation of wealth in the upper 
classes, an increase of the luxuriousness ol their habits, and of their means ot enjoy- 
ment-'’ ^Hansard, r3th Feb.) 
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in the speech in which he introduced his Budget: From 1842 
to 1852 the taxable income of the country increased by 6 per 
cent In the 8 years from 1853 to 1861 it had in- 

creased from the basis taken in 18 5" 3 by 20 per cent! The 
fact IS so astonishing as to be almost incredible , . . , this 
intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power .... entirely 
confined to classes of property .... must be of indirect 
benefit to the labouring population, because it cheapens the 
commodities of general consumption. "While the rich have been 
growing richer, the poor have been growing less poor. At 
anyrate, whether the extremes of poverty are less, I do not pre- 
sume to say.^*^ How lame an anti-climax! If the working- 
class has remained “ poor,” only less poor ” in proportion as 
it produces for the wealthy class “ an intoxicating augmentation 
of wealth and power,” then it has remained relatively just as 
poor. If the extremes of poverty have not lessened, they have 
increased, because the extremes of wealth have. As to the 
cheapening of the means of subsistence, the official statistics, 
the accounts of the London Orphan Asylum, show an in- 
crease in price of 20 % for the average of the three years 1 8 60— 
1 862, compared with 1 8 5 1— 1 8 5’3. In the following three years, 
1863— 1865, there was a progressive rise in the price of meat, 
butter, milk, sugar, salt, coals, and a number of other necessary 
means of subsistence.* Gladstone's next Budget speech of April 
7th, 1864, is a Pindaric dithyrambus on the advance of surplus- 
value-makmg and the happiness of the people tempered by 
‘^poverty.” He speaks of masses “on the border ”of pauper- 
ism, of branches of trade in which “wages have not increased,” 
and finally sums up the happiness of the working class in the 
words: “ human life is but, in nine cases out of ten, a struggle 
for existence. ”3 Professor Fawcett, not bound like Gladstone by 


X Gladstone m the House of Commons, April x6th, 1863. ' Monung Star,” 

April xyth 

a See tlie official accounts in the Blue Book : ** Miscellaneous statistics of the United 
Kingdom,” Part vi., London, x866, pp. z6o— 273, passim. Instead of the statistics 
of orphan asylums, &c., the declamations of the rmniaf#.T-igl journals m xecommend- 
ing dowries for the Royal children might also serve. The greater dearness of the 
TTieaTia of subsistence is never forgotten there. 

3 Gladstone, House of Commons 7th April, 1864. — ” The Hansard version runs 
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oiScial considerations, declares roundly: “ I do not, of course, 
deny that money wages have been augmented by this increase 
of capital (in the last ten years), but this apparent advantage is to 
a great extent lost, because many of the necessaries of life are 
becoming dearer” (he believes because of the fall in value of the 
precious metals) . . . . “ the rich grow rapidly richer, whilst there 
is no perceptible advance in the comfort enjoyed by the indus- 
trial classes . . , . They (the labourers) become almost the 
slaves of the tradesman, to whom they owe money. 

In the chapters on the working day ” and “ machinery,” 
the reader has seen under what circumstances the British 
working-class created an “ intoxicating augmentation of wealth 
and power ” for_the propertied classes. Xherewewere chiefly 
concerned with the social functioning of the labourer. But 
for a full elucidation of the law of accumulation, his condition 
outside the workshop must also be looked at, his condition as to 
food and dwelling. The limits of this book compel us to 
concern ourselves chiefly with the worst paid part of the 
industrial proletariat, and with the agricultural labourers, who 
together form the majority of the working-class. 

But first, one word on official pauperism, or on that part of 
the working-class which has forfeited its condition of existence 
(the sale of labour-power), and vegetates upon public alms. The 
official list of paupers numbered in England* in 1855, 851,369 
persons; in 1856, 877,767; in 1865, 971,433. In consequence 
of the cotton famine, it grew in the years 1863 and 1864 to 
1,079,382 and 1,014,978. The crisis of i866, which fell most 
heavily on London, created in this centre of the world-market, 

“ Again, and yet more at large — ^what is hnman life, but, m the majority at cases, a 
struggle for existence.’ 'T'he continual crying contradictions in Gladstone’s Sudget 
speeches of 1863 and x86a were characterised by an English writer by the following 
quotation &ozn IVloli&re : 

“ Voilh rhomme en effet. Il va du blanc au noir, 

II condamne au ses sentiments du soir. 

Importun h tout autre, k soi-m&me mcommode. 

El change k tout moment d’espnt comme de mode.” 

rrhe Xheory of Exchanges, &c^ London, i86j^ p. 135.) 

H. Fawcett, L c., pp. 67—82. As to the increasing dependence of labourers on the 
retail shopkeepers, this is the consequence of the Sequent oscuUations and interrup- 
tions of their employment. 

3 Wales here is always included in England. 
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more populous than the kingdom of Scotland, an increase of 
pauperism for theyear 1866 of 19*5 % comparedwith 1865, and 
of 24 ’4 Oq compared with 1864, and a still greater increase for 
the first months of 1867 as compared with 1866. From the 
analysis of the statistics of pauperism, two points are to be taken. 
On the one hand, the fluctuation up and down of the number of 
paupers, reflects the periodic changes of the industrial cycle. 
On the other, the official statistics become more and more mis- 
leading as to the actual extent of pauperism in proportion as, 
with the accumulation of capital, the class-struggle, and, there- 
fore, the class-consciousness of the working-men, develope. 

the barbarity in the treatment of the paupers, at which the 
Fnglish Fress (The TimeSy Pall M.all Ga^zette^ etc.) have cried 
out so loudly during the last two years, is of ancient date. 
F. Engels showed in 1844 exactly the same horrors, exactly 
the same transient canting outcries of “ sensational literature.” 
But frightful increase of “ deaths by starvation ” in London 
during the last ten years proves beyond doubt the growing: 
horror in which the working-people hold the slavery of the 
workhouse, that place of punishment for misery,* 


(^0 The badly paid Strata op the British Industrial Class, 

During the Cotton famine of 1862, Dr. Smith was charged 
by the Privy Council with an inquiry into the conditions of 
nourishment of the distressed operatives in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. His observations during many preceding years had 
led him to the conclusion that “ to avert starvation diseases,” 
the daily food of an average woman ought to contain at least 
3,900 grains of carbon with 180 grains of nitrogen; the daily 
food of an average man, at least 4,300 grains of carbon with 
200 grains of nitrogen; for women, about the same quantity of 
nutritive elements as are contained in 2 lbs. of good wheaten 

^ A peculiar light is thrown on the advance made since the ume of Adam Smith 
by the fact that by him the word worlchouse ** is still occasionally used as synony- 
mous with manufactory ” ; the opening of his chapter on the division of 

labour ; * those employed in every different branch of the work often be col- 
lected into the same workhouse.” 
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bread, for men % more; for the weekly average of adult men 
and vromen, at least 28,600 grains of carbon and 1,330 grains 
of nitrogen. txis calculation was practically confirmed in a 
surprising manner nyits agreement with the miserable quantity 
of nourishment to wnich want had forced down the consump- 
tion of the cotton operatives. This was, in December, 1862, 
29,2 1 1 grains ot carbon, and 1,295 grains of nitrogen weekly. 

In the year 1863, the Prhw Council ordered an inquiiy’ into 
the state of distress of the worst-nourished part of the English 
working-class. Dr. Simon, medical officer to the Privy Council, 
chose for this work the above-mentioned Dr. Smith. His 
inquiry ranges on the one hand over the agricultural labourers, 
on the other, over silk-weavers, needle-women, kid-glovers, 
stocking-weavers, glove-weavers, and shoe-makers. The latter 
categories are, with the exception of the stocking-weavers, 
exclusively town-dwellers. It W’as made a rule in the inquiry 
to select in each category” the most healthy families, and those 
comparatively in the best circumstances. 

As a general result it was found that “ in only one of the 
examined classes of in-door operatives did the average nitrogen- 
supply just exceed, while in another it nearly reached, the 
estimated standard of bare sufficiency [i.e., sufficient to avert 
starvation diseases], and that in two classes there was defect — 

in one a very large defect of both nitrogen and carbon. 

iVloreover, as regards the examined families of the agricultural 
population, it appeared that more than a fifth were with less 
than the estimated sufficiency of carbonaceous food, that more 
than one third were with less than the estimated sufficiency of 
nitrogenous food, and that in three counties (Berkshire, Ox- 
fordshire, and Somersetshire), insufficiency of nitrogenous food 
was the average local diet.^** Among the Agricultural labourers, 
those of England, the wealthiest part of the United Kingdom, 
were the worst fed.^ The insufficiency of food among the 
agricultural labourers, fell, as a rule, chiefly on the women 
and children, for “ the man must eat to do his work.’* Still 
greater penury ravaged the town-workers examined. “ They 

• Public Health. Sixth Report, 1864, p 13 

» 1. c. p. 17. 
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are so ill fed that assuredly among them there must be man” 
cases of severe and injurious privation.’"* (“ Privation ” of the 
capitalist all this! i.e., “ abstinence ” from paying for the 
means of subsistence absolutely necessary for the mere vegeta- 
tion of his “ hands.”) 

The following table shows the conditions of nourishment 
of the above-named categories of purely town-dwelling 
workpeople, as compared with the minimum assumed by Dn 
Smith, and with the food-allowance of the cotton operatives 
during the time of their greatest distress : 


Both Seses 

AvLT.iE^e Weekly 
Carbon 

Average Weekly | 
Nitrogen ^ 

Five in-door occupations . - - 

28,876 g‘rains 

i,i9z grains 

Unemployed Lancashire Operatives 

aS,zii „ 

*>^95 w 

Minimum quantity to be allowed to 



the Lancashire Operatives, equal 



number of males and females. 

z8,6oo y. 

1.330 


One half, or of the industrial labour categories investi- 
gated, had absolutely no beer, 28 °q no milk. The weekly 
average of the liquid means of nourishment in the families varied 
from seven ounces in the needle-women to 24J ounces in the 
stocking-makers. The majority of those who did not obtain 
milk were needle-women in London. The quantity of bread- 
stuffs consumed weekly varied from yflbs. for the needle- 
women to 1 i^lbs. for the shoemakers, and gave a total average 
of 9 • 9 lbs. per adult weekly. Sugar (treacle, etc.) varied from 4 
ounces weekly for the kid-glovers to i r ounces for the stocking- 
makers; and the total average per week for all categories was 
8 ounces per adult weekly. Total weekly average of butter 
(fat, etc.) 5 ounces per adult. The weekly average of 
meat (bacon, etc.) varied from 7^ ounces for the silk-weavers, 
to 1 8^ ounces for the kid-glovers ; total average for the differ- 
ent categories 13*6 ounces. The weekly cost of food per adult, 
gave the following average figures; silk-weavers 2s. 2,Jd., 

* 1, C. p. 13. 

a l. c., AppeadiiE p. zjz. 
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needle-women 2s. yd., kid-giovers c,s. 9^d., shoemakers 2,s. 
stocking weavers 2,s. 6Jd. For the silk-weavers of Ivlaccles- 
neld the average was only is. 8^d. The worst categories were 
the needle-women, silk-weavers and kid-glovers.^ Of these 
facts, Dr. Simon in his General Health Report says: “ That 
cases are innumerable in which defective diet is the cause or 
the aggravator of disease, can be affirmed by any one who is 
conversant with poor law medical practice, or with the wards 
and out-patient rooms of hospitals. ... Yet in this point 
of view, there is, in my opinion, a very important sanitary 
context to be added. It must be remembered that privation 
of food is very reluctantly borne, and that as a rule great poor- 
ness of diet will only come when other privations have pre- 
ceded it. Long before insufficiency of diet is a matter of 
hygienic concern, long before the physiologist would think of 
counting the grains of nitrogen and carbon which intervene 
between life and starvation, the household will have been 
utterly destitute of material comfort; clothing and fuel will 
have been even scantier than food — ^against inclemencies of 
weather there will have been no adequate protection — dwelling 
space will have been stinted to the degree in which over- 
crowding produces or increases disease; of household utensils 
aqd furniture there will have been scarcely any — even cleanli- 
ness will have been found costly or difficult, and if there still 
be self-respectful endeavours to maintain it, every such en- 
deavour will represent additional pangs of hunger. The home, 
too, will be where shelter can be cheapest bought; in quarters 
where commonly there is least fruit of sanitary supervision, 
least drainage, least scavenging, least suppression of public 
nuisances, least or worst water supply, and, if in town, least 
light and air. Such are the sanitary dangers to which poverty 
is almost certainly exposed, when it is poverty enough to im- 
ply scantiness of food. And while the sum of them is of 
terrible ^..agnitude against life, the mere scantiness of food is 

in itself of very serious moment These are 

painful reflections, especially when it is remembered that the 
poverty to w'hich they advert is not the deserved poverty of 

* L c., pp. *3® *33. 

z 
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idleness. In all cases it is the poverty of working popula- 
tions. Indeed, as regards the indoor operatives, the wora 
which obtains the scanty pittance of food, is for the most part 
excessively prolonged. Yet evidently it is only in a qualified 

sense that the work can be deemed self-supporting 

And on a very large scale the nominal self-support can be only 
a circuit, longer or shorter, to pauperism.”* 

The intimate connexion between the pangs of hunger of the 
most industrious layers of the working class, and the extrava- 
gant consumption, coarse or refined, of the rich, for which 
capitalist accumulation is the basis, reveals itself only when the 
economic laws are known. It is otherwise with the ” housing 
of the poor.” Every unprejudiced observer sees that the 
greater the centralisation of the means of production, the greater 
is the corresponding heaping together of the labourers, within 
a given space; that therefore the swifter capitalistic accumula- 
tion, the more miserable are the dwellings of the working- 
people. “Improvements” of towns, accompanying the increase 
of wealth, by the demolition of badly built quarters, the erection 
of palaces for banks, warehouses, &c., the widening of streets 
for business traffic, for the carriages of luxury, and for the in- 
troduction of tramways, &c., drive away the poor into even 
worse and more crowded hiding places. On the other hand, 
every one knows that the dearness of dwellings is in inverse 
ratio to their excellence, and that the mines of misery are ex- 
ploited by house speculators with more profit or less cost than 
ever were the mines of Potosi. The antagonistic character of 
capitalist accumulation, and therefore of the capitalistic rela- 
tions of property generally,^ is here so evident, that even the 
official English reports on this subject teem with heterodox on- 
slaughts on “ property and its rights.” With the development 
of industry, with the accumulation of capital, with the growth 
and ‘‘improvement” of towns, the evil makes such progress that 

^ K c. pp* 14, 15. 

* In no particular have the rig'hts of persons been so avowedly and shamefully 
sacrificed to the rights of property as in regard to the lodging of the labouring clara. 
Every large town may be looked upon as a place of human sacrifice, a shrine where 
thousands pass yearly through the fire as offerings to the moloch of avarice ** S. 
Laing, L c. p. 150. 
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the mere fear ot contagious diseases which do not spare even 
** respectability,” brought into existence from 1847 to i 864 no 
less than 10 Acts of Parliament on sanitation, and that the 
frishteneci ocurgeois in some towns, as Liverpool, Glasgow, 
&:c., took strenuous measures through their municipalities. 
Nevertheless Dr. Simon, in his report of 1865, says: “ Speaking 
Generali V, it mav be said that the evils are uncontrolled in 
England.” By order of the Privy Council, in 1 864, an inquiry 
was made into the conditions of the housing of the agricultural 
labourers, in 1865 of the poorer classes in the towns. The re- 
sults of. the admirable work of Dr. Julian Hunter are to be 
found in the seventh (1865) and eighth (1866) reports on 
‘ Public Health.” To the agricultural labourers, I shall come 
.ater. On the condition of town dwellings, I quote, as pre- 
liminary, a general remark of Dr. Simon. ” Although my 
official point of view,” he says, “ is one exclusively physical, 
common humanity requires that the other aspect of this evil 
should not be ignored. ... In its higher degrees it [/.<?., 
overcrowding] almost necessarily involves such negation of 
all delicacy, such unclean confusion of bodies and bodily func- 
tions, such exposure of animal and sexual nakedness, as is 
rather bestial than human. To be subject to these influences 
is a degradation which must become deeper and deeper for 
those on whom it continues to work. To children who are 
born under its curse, it must often be a very baptism into in- 
famy. And beyond all measure hopeless is the wish that per- 
sons thus circumstanced should ever in other respects aspire to 
that atmosphere of civilization which has its essence in physi- 
cal and moral cleanliness.”* 

London takes the first place in overcrowded habitations, 
absolutely unfit for human beings. “ He feels clear,” says Dr. 
Hunter, “ on two points; first, that there are about 20 large 
colonies in London, of about 1 0,000 persons each, whose miser- 
able condition exceeds almost anything he has seen elsewhere 
in England, and is almost entirely the result of their bad house 
accommodation ; and second, that the crowded and dilapidated 
condition of the houses of these colonies is much worse than 

^ Public Healthy eig'hth report, <865^ p. 14, note. 
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was the case 2o years ago.’^* “ It is not too much to say that 

life in parts of London and Newcastle is infernal.”* 

Further, the better-off part of the working class, together with 
the small shopkeepers and other elements of the lower middle 
class, falls in London more and more under the curse of these 
vile conditions of dwelling, in proportion as “ improvements,” 
and with them the demolition of old streets and houses, ad- 
vance, as factories and the afflux of human beings grow in the 
metropolis, and finally as house rents rise with the ground 
rents. “ Rents have become so heavy that few labouring men 
can afford more than one room. ”3 There is almost no house- 
property in London that is not overburdened with a number of 
middlemen. For the price of land in London is always very 
high in comparison with its yearly revenue, and therefore 
every buyer speculates on getting rid of it again at a jury 
price (the expropriation valuation fixed by jurymen), or on 
pocketing an extraordinary increase of value arising from the 
neighbourhood of some large establishment. As a consequence 
of this there is a regular trade in the purchase of “fag-ends of 
leases.” “ Gentlemen in this business may be fairly expected 
to do as they do — ^get all they can from the tenants while they 
have them, and leave as little as they can for their successors.’^ 

The rents are weekly, and these gentlemen run no risk. In 
consequence of the making of railroads in the City, “ the 
spectacle has lately been seen in the East of London of a 
number of families wandering about some Saturday night with 
their scanty worldly goods on their backs, without any resting 
place but the workhouse. ”5 The workhouses are already over- 

* 1 . c- p- 89. With reference to the children in these colonies. Dr. Hunter says: 

People axe not now alive to tell us how children were broug'ht up before this age of 
dense ag'g'lomerations of poor beg;aj3, and he would be a rash prophet who should teL 
us what future behaviour is to be expected from the present growth of children, wh&i 
under circumstances probably never before paralleled in this country, are now com- 
pleting their education for future practice, as dangerous classes ” by sitting up half 
the night with persons of every age, half naked, drunken, obscene, and quarrelsome.” 
(1- c. p. 56.) 

» L e. p. 62- 

3 Report of the Officer of Health of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 1:865. 

4 Public Health, eighth report, 1865, p. 91- 

5 L c. p. 88. 
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crowded, and the “ improvements ** already sanctioned by Par- 
liament are only just begun. If labourers are driven away by 
the demolition of their old houses, they do not leave their old 
parish, or at most they settle down on its borders, as near as 
they can get to it. “ They try, of course, to remain as near as 
possible to their workshops. The inhabitants do not go oeyond 
the same or the next parish, parting their two-room tenements 
into single rooms, and crowding even those. . . Even at an 
advanced rent, the people who are displaced will haraly be 
able to get an accommodation so good as the meagre one they 
have left. . . . Half the workmen ... of the Strand . . . 
walked two miles to their work.’*^ This same Strand, a main 
thoroughfare which gives strangers an imposing idea of the 
wealth of London, may serve as an example of the packing 
together of human beings in that town. In one of its parishes, 
the Officer of Health reckoned ySi persons per acre, although 
half the width of the Thames was reckoned in. It will be self- 
understood that ever\’ sanitarv measure, which, as has been the 
case hitherto in London, hunts the labourers from one quarter, 
by demolishing uninhabitable houses, serves only to crowd 
them together yet more closely in another. “ Either,'* says Dr. 
Hunter, “ the whole proceeding will of necessity stop as an ab- 
surdity, or the public compassion(!) be effectually aroused to 
the obligation which may now be without exaggeration called 
national, of supplying cover to those who by reason of their 
having no capital, cannot provide it for themselves, though 
they can by periodical payments reward those .who will pro- 
vide it for them.*’® Admire this capitalistic justice 1 The 
owner of land, of houses, the business man, when expropriated 
by “ improvements ” such as railroads, the building of new 
streets, &:c., not only receives full indemnity. He must, ac- 
cording to law, human and divine, be comforted for his en- 
forced “abstinence'* over and above this by a thumping profit. 
The labourer, with his wife and child and chattels, is thrown 
out into the street, and — if he crowds in too large numbers to- 
wards quarters of the town where the vestries insist on de- 
cency, he is prosecuted in the name of sanitation! 

' 1 . c. p. SS. 


2 L. c. p. S9. 
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Except London, there was at the beginning: of the 19th 
century no single town in England of 100,000 inhabitants. 
Only five had more than 50,000. Now there are 28 towns 
with more than 50,000 inhabitants. “The result of this change 
is not only that the class of town people is enormously in- 
creased, but the old close-packed little towns are now centres, 
built round on every side, open nowhere to air, and being no 
longer agreeable to the rich are abandoned by them for the 
pleasanter outskirts. The successors of these rich are occupy- 
ing the larger houses at the rate of a family to each room [. . . 
and find accommodation for two or three lodgers . . .] and a 
population, for which the houses were not intended and quite 
unfit, has been created, whose surroundings are truly degrading 
to the adults and ruinous to the children.”* The more rapidly 
capital accumulates in an industrial or commercial town, the 
more rapidly flows the stream of exploitable human material, 
the more miserable are the improvised dwellings of the 
labourers. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, as the centre of a coal and iron district 
of growing productiveness, takes the next place after London 
in the housing inferno. Not less than 34,000 persons live there 
in single rooms. Because of their absolute danger to the com- 
munity, houses in great numbers have lately been destroyed 
by the authorities in Newcastle and Gateshead. The building 
of new houses progresses very slowly, business very quickly. 
The town was, therefore, in 1865, more full than ever. Scarcely 
a room was to let. Dr. Embleton, of the Newcastle Fever 
Hospital, says : “There can be little doubt that the great cause 
of the continuance and spread of the typhus has been the over- 
crowding of human beings, and the uncleanliness of their 
dwellings. The rooms, in which labourers in many cases live, 
are situated in confined and unwholesome yards or courts, and 
for space, light, air, and cleanliness, are models of insufficiency 
and insalubrity, and a disgrace to any civilised community; 
in them men, women, and children lie at night huddled to- 
gether; and as regards the men, the night-shift succeed the 
day-shift, and the day-shift the night-shift in unbroken series 

* L c. pp 55 and 56 
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for some time together, the beds having scarcely time to cool; 
the whole house badly supplied with water, and worse with 
privies; dirty, unventilated and pestiferous.’** The price per 
week of such lodgings ranges from 8d. to 3s. “ The town of 

iSewcastle-on-Tyne,” says Dr. Hunter, “ contains a sample of 
the finest tribe of our countrymen, often sunk by external 
circumstances of house and street into an almost savage 
degradation.”® 

As result of the ebbing and flowing of capital and labour, 
the state of the dwellings of an industrial town may to-day be 
bearable, to-morrow hideous. Or the eedileship of the town 
may have pulled itself together for the removal of the most 
shocking abuses. To-morrow, like a swarm of locusts, come 
crowding in masses of ragged Irishmen or decayed English 
agricultural labourers. They are stowed away in cellars and 
lofts, or the hitherto respectable labourer’s dwelling is trans- 
formed into a lodging-house whose personnel changes as 
quickly as the billets in the 30 years* war. Example: Brad- 
ford (Yorkshire). There the municipal philistine was just 
busied with urban improvements. Besides, there were still in 
Bradford, in 1861, 1751 uninhabited houses. But now comes 
that revival of trade which the mildly liberal Mr. Forster, the 
negro’s friend, recently crowed over with so much grace. 
"With the revival of trade came of course an overflow from the 
waves of the ever fluctuating “ reserve-army ” or “ relative sur- 
plus population.” The frightful cellar habitations and rooms 
registered in the list ,3 which Dr. Hunter obtained from the agent 

* 1 . c. p. 149. > L c. p. 50 


3 CoLLEcxiNG Agent’s List (Bradford). 
Houses. 


Vulcan Street, No. laz 

1 

room 

16 

f-;2rsoiis 

Lumley Street, No, 13 

1 


£1 

19 

Bo'vver Street, No. ai 

I 

97 

IZ 

77 

Portland Street, No. iiz 

1 


10 

79 

Hardy Street, No- xy 

I 

77 

10 

99 

North Street, No. 18 

£ 

77 

16 

79 

North Street, No. 17 

I 

77 

13 

97 

Wymer Street, No. 19 

1 

77 

8 adults 

Jowett Street, No. 56 

£ 

7 > 

X2 

persons 

George Street, No 150 

1 

n 

3 

families 
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of an Insurance Company, were for the most part inhabited by 
well-paid labourers. They declared that they would willingly 
pay for better dwellings if they were to be had. Meanwhile, 
they become degraded, they fall ill, one and all, whilst the 
mildly liberal Forster, M.P., sheds tears over the blessings of 
free-trade, and the profits of the eminent men of Bradford who 
deal in worsted. In the Report of September, i Dr. Bell, 
one of the poor law doctors of Bradford, ascribes the frightful 
mortality of fever-patients in his district to the nature of their 
dwellings. “In one small cellar measuring 1500 cubic feet . . . 
there are ten persons. . . . Vincent Street, Green Aire Place, 
and the Leys include 223 houses having 1,450 inhabi- 
tants, 435 beds, and 36 privies The beds — and in 

that term I include any roll of dirty old rags, or an armful of 

shavings have an average of 3 • 3 person to each, many have 5 

and 6 persons to each, and some people, I am told, are abso- 
lutely without beds; they sleep in their ordinary clothes, on 
the bare boards — young men and women, married and un- 
married, all together. I need scarcely add that many of these 
dwellings are dark, damp, dirty, stinking holes, utterly unfit 
for human habitations ; they are the centres from which disease 
and death are distributed amongst those in better circum- 
stances, who have allowed them thus to fester in our midst.”* 
Bristol takes the third place after London in the misery of 


Rifle Court Maiyg-ate, No. ii i room 

IVIarshall Street, No. z8 i 

IVIorshall Street, No. 49 3 „ 

George Street, No. iz8 i „ 

George Street, No 130 i „ 

Rdward Street, No. 4 i *, 

George Stieet, No. 49 x „ 

York Stieet, No 34 i „ 

Salt Pie Street (botlom) a „ 


Cellars, 

Regent Square 
Acre Street 
33 Roberts Court 

Back Pratt Street, used as a brazier*'^ shop 
Rbenezer Street 

1 . c. p. lii. 


cellar 


97 


1 1 persons 
10 

3 families 
18 persons 

16 

17 « 

% families 

a 

26 persons 


8 persons 

7 

7 

7 79 

6 „ 


* L C., pa XI4 


(no men 
above i8). 
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its dwellings. ** Sristol, where the bianlcest poverty and 
domestic misery abound in the wealthiest town of Europe.”* 

(cl) The IStomad Population, 

We turn now to a class oi people wnose origin is a^ricvf “ara., 
but whose occupation is in great part industrial. Thev are tne 
light infantry of capital, thrown by it, according to its needs, 
now to this point, now to that. When they are not on the 
march, they “ camp.” Nomad labour is used for various opera- 
tions of building and draining, brick-making, lime-burning, 
railway-making, &c. A flying column ot pestilence, it carries 
into the places in whose neighbourhood it pitches its camp, 
small-pox, typhus, cholera, scarlet fever, &c.» In undertakings 
that involve much capital outlay, such as railways, &:c., tne 
contractor himselt generally provides his army with wconen 
huts and the like, thus improvising villages without any sani- 
tary provisions, outside the control of the iocai ooards, ver^r 
profitable to the contractor, who exploits the labourers in two- 
fold fashion as soldiers of industry and as tenants. According 

as the wooden hut contains i, 2., or 3 holes, its inhabitant, 
navvy, or whatever he may be, has to pay i, 3, or 4 shillings 
weekly .3 One example will sufflce. In September, 1864, Dr. 
Simon reports that the Chairman of the Nuisances Removal 
Committee of the parish of Sevenoaks sent the following de- 
nunciation to Sir George Grey, Home Secretary; “Small-pox 

cases were rarely heard of in this parish until about twelve 
months ago. Shortly before that time, the works for a railway 
from Lewisham to Xunbridge were commenced here, and, in 
addition to the principal works being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this town, here was also established the dep6t for 
the whole of the works, so that a large number of persons was 
of necessity employed here. As cottage accommodation could 
not be obtained for them all, huts were built in several places 
along the line of the works by the contractor, Mr. Jay, for their 
especial occupation. These huts possessed no ventilation nor 

* 1. c. p. 50. 

3 Public Health Sevencb Repor.. xS54« p. xS» 

Gap%teti 


t L p< 165. 
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tion into flats, . . . the lessee acts as it the whole colony were 
encamped, not resident.”^ 

“ In pursuance of my instructions,” says Dr. Stevens, “I 
visited most of the large colliery villages in the Durham Union. 

. . . With very few exceptions, the general statement that no 
means are taken to secure the health of the inhabitants would 
be true of all of them. . . . All colliers arc bound [‘ bound/ 
an expression which, like bondage, dates from the age of serf- 
dom] to the colliery lessee or owner for twelve months 

If the colliers express discontent, or in any way annoy the 
* viewer,’ a mark or memorandum is made against their names, 
and, at the annual ‘ binding,’ such men are turned oJT. .... 
It appears to me that no part of the ‘ truck system ’ could be 
worse than what obtains in these densely-jiopiilated districts. 
The collier is bound to take as part of his hiring a house sur- 
rounded with pestiferous influences; he cannot help himself, 
and it appears doubtful whether anyone else tan help him 
except his proprietor (he is, to all intents and purposes, a serf), 
and his proprietor first consults his balaiu e-shect, and the 
result is tolerably certain. The collier is also often supplied 
with water by the proprietor, which, whether it 1)C good or bad, 
he has to pay for, or rather he siilTcrs a deduction for from 
his wages. ”2 

In conflict with “public opinion,” or even with the C')flicersof 
Health, capital makes no difficulty about “justifying” the con- 
ditions partly dangerous, partly degrading, to which it confines 
the working and domestic life of the labourer, on the ground 
that they are necessary for profit. It is the same thing when 
capital “abstains” from protective measures against dangerous 
machinery in the factory, from appliances for ventilation and 
tor safety in mines, ficc. It is the same here with the housing 
ot the miners. Dr. Simon, medical officer of the Privy Council, 
in his official Report says: “In apology for the wrc*tched house- 
hold accommodation ... it is alleged that mines are commonly 
worked on lease; that the duration of the lessee’s interest 
(which in collieries is commonly for 2 i years), is not so long that 
he should deem it worth his while to create good accommoda- 
* 1. c„ pp. iSo, i8a » j. c., pp. SI 5 , s*7- 
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tion for his labourers, and for the tradesireoole s,ni or-'ers -tj’icjt: 
the work attracts; that even if he were disposed to act liberallv 
in the matter, this disposition would common-v be cefeatec. cv 
his landlord’s tendency to tix on him, as ground rent, an exor- 
bitant additional charge for the privilesre of navin^ on toe 
surface of the ground the decent and comfort? ole village 
which the labourers of the subterranean property ougnt tc in- 
habit, and that prohibitory price (if not actual pronibition' 
equally excludes others who might desire to build. It wou.d be 
foreign to the purpose of this report to enter upon any discus- 
sion of the merits of the above apolog\. Xor here is it even 
needful to consider where it would be that, if decent accommo- 
dation were provided, the cost . . . would eventually fall — 
whether on landlord, or lessee, or labourer, or public. But in 
presence of such shameful -facts as are vouched tor in the 
annexed reports [those of Dr. Hunter, Dr. Stevens, See.] a 

remedy may well be claimed Claims of landlordshin are 

being so used as to do great public wrong. The landlord in nis 
capacity of mine-owner invites an industrial colorn*' to labour on 
his estate, and then in his capacity of surface-owner makes it 
impossible that the labourers whom he collects, should find 
proper lodging where they must live. The lessee [the capitalist 
exploiter] meanwhile has no pecuniary motive for resisting that 
division of the bargain ; well knowing that if its latter conditions 
be exorbitant, the consequences fall, not on him, that his 
labourers on whom they fall have not education enough to 
know the value of their sanitary rights, that neither obscenest 
lodging nor foulest drinking water will be appreciable induce- 
ments towards a ‘ strike.’ 

(dl) Effect of Crises on the best paid part of the Tf-^orklng Class. 

Before I turn to the regular agricultural labourers, I may be 
allowed to show, by one example, how industrial re^nrlsions 
affect even the best-paid, the aristocracy of the working-class. 
It will be remembered that the year 1857 brought one of the 
great crises with which the industrial cycle periodically ends. 

^ 1, c«v p. x6. 
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The ncx^ tcrminntion of the cycle was due in rR66. Already 
discounted in the rej’ulnr factory dislricts by the cotton famine 
which threw much cajiil.d from its wonted sphere into the 
great centres of the money-market, the crisis assumed, at this 
time, an especially financial character. Us outbreak in 1866 
was signalised by the failure of a gigantic London Bank, im- 
mediately followed by the collapse of countless swindling com- 
panies. One of the great 1 .ondon branches of industiy involved 
in the catastrophe was iron shipbuilding. 'The magnates of 
this trade had not only over-prodxiced beyond all measure 
during the overtrading time, but they had, besides, engaged 
in enormous contracts on the speculation that credit would 
be forthcoming to an ecpii valent extent. Now, a terrible 
reaction set in, that even at this hovir (the end t>f March, 1867) 
continues in this and other J .ondon iiKliistries. ' 'I'o show the 
condition of the labourers, I quote the following from the 
circumstantial report of a correspoiulent of the “Morning Star," 
who, at the end of 1866, and beginning of 1867, visited the 
chief centres of distress: “ In the Jtast ltm .1 districts of Poplar, 
Millwall, Greenwich, Deptford, rdmehoiise and Canning Town, 
at least 15,000 workmen and their families were in a state ot 
utter destitution, and 3000 skillcil mechajiiis were breaking 
stones in the workhouse yard (after distress of over half a year’s 
duration) 1 had great difficulty in reaching the work- 
house door, for a hungry crowd besieged it 'I'hcy were 

waiting for their tickets, but the time had not yet arrived for 
the distribution. 'I'hc yard was a great stjuare place with an 
open shed running all round it, and several large heajis of snow 


' “Wholesale starvation ot ihp Liiiulon Poor. . . . tlu' List h'w days che 

walls of London have been pl.uMnlfd with lar^c* posters, iH-arin^ tin* following re* 
markable announcement: — * h'ai oxen I Slarviiij.:^ men I 'The lat o\lii from thcii 
palace ol g-lass have gone to feed the rich in their luxurious ril)mie, while the starving 
men arc left to rot and die in their wretched ciens.* Pile plaraitis bearing these 
ominous words arc put tip at rertfuiL intervals. No sooner has ojie set lieen defaceu 
or covered over, than a fresh set is placarded in the furnier, or sunie equally public 

'I'his , , - reminds one of the secret revolutiouaj y associations which 

prepared the French people for the events of 1789 -At this moment, while 

Eng'lish workmen with their udves tind children are dying of eold and hunger, there 
arc inillioiis of English gold — the produce ui l.ibour — Ixdng invested in 

Russian, Spanish, Italian, and other fortdgn enterprises/ Reynolds* Newspaper,” 
January 20th, 1867- 
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covered the paving-stones in the middle. L- the middle, also. 
V ere little v icl^er— tenced spaces^ iij^e sneet* ocns, "nere m dner 
weather the men worked; but on the cav of mv v.sir the rens 
were so snowed up that nobody could sit in them. IMen were 
busy, however, in the open shed breaking trav.ng-srcnes into 
macadam. Kach man had a big paving-stone for a seat, and 
he chipped away at the rime-covered granite with a big hammer 
until he had broken up, and think ! five busnels of it, and men 
he had done his day’s work, and got his day’s pay — threepence 
and an allowance of food. In another part of the vard was a 
rickety little wooden house, and when we opened the door of 
it, we found it filled with men who were huddled togetner 
shoulder to shoulder, for the warmth of one another’s bodies 
and breath. They were picking oakum and disouting tn.e 
while as to which could work the longest on a given quantiw 
of food ^for endurance was the point of honour. Seven thou- 

sand ... in this one workhouse , . . were recioiex^ts of relief 
. , . many hundreds of them ... it appeared, were, six or eight 

months ago, earning the highest wages paid to artisans 

Their number would be more than doubled by the count of 
those who, having exhausted all their savings, still refuse to 
apply to the parish, because they have a little left to pawn. 
Leaving the workhouse, I took a walk through the streets, 
mostly of little one-storey houses, that abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poplar. My guide was a member of the Committee 

of the Unemployed My first call was on an ironworker 

who had been seven and twenty weeks out of employment. I 
found the man with his family sitting in a little back room. 
The room was not bare of furniture, and there was a fire in it. 
This was necessary to keep the naked feet of the young children 
from getting frost bitten, for it was a bitterly cold day. On a 
tray in front of the fire lay a quantity of oakum, which the 
wife and children were picking in return for their allowance 
from the parish. The man worked in the stone yard of the 
workhouse for a certain ration of food, and threepence per day 
He had now come home to dinner quite hungry, as he told us 
with a melancholy smile, and his dinner consisted of a couple 
of slices of bread and dripping, and a cup of milkless tea 
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The next door at which wc knocked was opened by a middle- 
aged woman, who, without saymg a word, led us into a little 
back parlour, in which sat all her family, silent and fixedly 
staring at a rapidly dying hrc. Such desolation, such hope- 
lessness was about these people and their little room, as I should 
not care to witness again. ‘ Nothing have they done, sir,’ said 
tlie woman, pointing to her boys, ‘ for six and twenty weeks; 
and all our money gone — all the twenty pounds that me and 
father saved when times were better, thinking it would yield a 
little to keep us when we got past work. l.ook at it,’ she said, 
almost fiercely, bringing out a bank book with all its well-kept 
entries ot money paid in, and money taken out, so that we 
could see how the little fortune had begun with the first five 
shilling deposit, and had grown by little and little to be twenty 
pounds, and how it had melted down again till the sum in hand 
got from pounds to shillings, and the last entry made the book 
as worthless as a blank sheet. This family received relief from 
the workhouse, and it furnished them with pist one scanty 

meal per day Our next visit was to an iron labourer’s 

wife, whose husband had worked in the yards. Wc tound her 
ill from want of food, lying on a mattress in her clothes, and 
just covered with a strip of carpet, for all the bedding had been 
pawned. Two wretched children were tending her, themselves 
looking as much in need ot nursing as their mother. Nineteen 
weeks of enforced idleness had brought them to this pass, and 
while the mother told the history of that bitter past, she 
moaned as if all her faith in a future that should atone for it 

were dead On getting outside a young fellow came 

running after us, and asked us to stejt inside his house and see 
if anything could be done for him. A young wife, two pretty 
children, a cluster of pawn-tickets, and a bare room were all 
he had to show.” 

On the after pains of the crisis ot 1866, the following extract 
from a Tory newspaper. It must not be forgotten that the 
East-end of London, which is here dealt with, is not only the 
seat of the iron shipbuilding mentioned above, but also of a 
so-called ” home-industry ” always underpaid. ” A frightful 
spectacle was to be seen yesterday in one part of the metro- 
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polls. Although the unemployed thousa.:'ds of th ast End 
did not parade ■^v'ith their black fi^gs eri i?z^sss, human 

torrent was imposing enough. Let us remember what these 
people suffer. They are dying of hunger. That is the simole 
and terrible fact. There are 40,000 of them. ... In our cre- 
sence, in one quarter of this wonderful metropolis, are packed 

next door to the most enormous accumulation of vrealth the 

world ever saw cheek by jowl with this are 40,000 heloiess, 

starving people. These thousands are now breaking in upon 
che other quarters ; always half-starving, they cry their misery 
in our ears, they cry to Heaven, they tell us from their miser- 
able dwellings, that it is impossible for them to find work, and 
useless for them to beg. The local ratepayers themselves are 
driven by the parochial charges to the verge of pauperism,’^ — 
(“ Standard,” 5th April, 1866.) 

As it is the fashion amongst English capitalists to quote 
Belgium as the Paradise of the labourer because ‘‘‘ freedom of 
labour,” or what is the same thing, “freedom of capital,’’ is there 
limited neither by the despotism of Trade’s LTnions, nor by Fac- 
tory Acts, a word or two on the “ happiness ” of the Belgian 
labourer. Assuredly no one was more throughly initiated in 
the mysteries of this happiness than the late M. Ducpetiaux, 
inspector-general of Belgian prisons and charitable institutions, 
and member of the central commission of Belgian statistics. 
Let us take his work: “ Budgets ^conomiques des classes 
ouvri^res de la Belgique, Bruxelles, 1855.” Here we nnd among 
other matters, a normal Belgian labourer’s family, whose yearly 
income and expenditure he calculates on very exact data, and 
whose conditions of nourishment are then compared with those 
of the soldier, sailor, and prisoner. The family ” consists or 
father, mother, and four children.” Of these 6 persons “ four 
may be usefully employed the whole year through.” It is as- 
sumed that “there is no sick person nor one incapable of work, 
among them,” nor are there “expenses for religious, moral, and 
intellectual purposes, except a very small sum for church sit- 
tings,” nor “contributions to savings banks or benefit societies,” 
nor “ expenses due to luxury or the result of improvidence.” 
The father and eldest son, however, allow themselves “ the use 
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of tobacco/’ and on Sundays “ go to the cabaret^" for which a 
whole 86 centimes a week arc reckoned. “ From a general 
compilation of wages allowed to the labourers in different 
trades, it follows that the highest average of daily wage is i franc 
56c for men, 89 centimes for women, 56 centimes for boys, 
and 55 centimes for girls. Calculated at this rate, the re- 
sources of the family would amount, at the maximum, to 1068 
francs a-year ... In the family . . . taken as typical we 
have calculated all possible resources. But in ascribing wages 
to the mother of the family we rnise the question of the direc- 
tion of the household. How will its internal economy be cared 
for Who will look after the young children Who will get 
ready the meals, do the washing and mending.^ This is the 
dilemma incessantly presented to the labourers.” 

According to this the budget of the family is; 


The father 300 

working days at fr. 1*56 

fr. 468 

„ mother ,, 

>j >> >> ^9 

„ 267 

» boy „ 

>> >> >7 5^ 

„ 168 

»> sit"! ,, 

jj ' SS 

>> 165 


Total 

fr. 1,068 


The annual expenditure of the family would cause a deficit 
upon the hypothesis that the labourer has the food of: 

The man of war’s man fr. 1828 . . . . Deficit fr. 760 

,, soldier ,, 1.^73 • * ■ * >> >> 4®5 

,, prisoner ,, ii 12 . . . . ,, >) 44 

“ W’e see that few labouring families can icach, we will not 
say the average of the sailor or soldier, but even that of the 
prisoner. The general average (of the cost of each prisoner in 
the different prisons during the period 1847—1849), has been 
63 centimes for all prisons. This figure, compared with that 
of the daily maintenance of the labourer, shows a difference 
of 1 3 centimes. It must be remarked further, that if in the 
prisons it is necessary to set down in the account the expenses 
of administration and surveillance, on the other hand, the pris- 
oners have not to pay for their lodging; that the purchases 
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they make at the canteens are not included in zziz ennsnses of 
maintenance, and that these expenses are rreatn’ .i”->rred in 
consequence of the larffe number of nersons tnat rnarie no the 
establishments, and of contracting for or buvinsr v'holesaie, the 
food and other things that enter into their consw*mrtion 
How comes it, however, tliat a great number, we rnis’ht sav, a 
great maioritv^, of labourers, live in a more economical wav^ 
It is « ■ « 'b^ a^l^^ |3 tiiaQ^ e^tj^ e^lien ts, tl^e secret or "^^'^ucn tne 
labourer knows; by reducing his daily rations; by substi- 
tuting rye-bread for -wheat; by eating less meat, or even none 
at all, and the same with butter and condiments; bv content- 
ing themselves with one or two rooms where the familv is 
crammed together, where boys and girls sleep side bv side, 
often on the same pallet; by economy of clothing, washinar, 
decency; by gi-ving up the Sunday diversions; by, in short, 
resigning themselves to the most painful privations. Once 
arrived at this extreme limit, the lease rise in the price of food, 
stoppage of work, illness, increases the labourer's distress and 
determines his complete ruin; debts accumulate, credit fails, 
the most necessary clothes and furniture are pawned, and 
finally, the family asks to be enrolled on the list of paupers/’ 
(Duepc^tiaux, 1. c., pp. 151, 154, 155.) In fact, in this “Paradise 
of capitalists” there follows, on the smallest change in the price 
of the most essential means of subsistence, a change in the num- 
ber of deaths and crimes! (See ^Manifesto of the HVlaat- 
schappij : De 'S'lamingen Vooruit! Brussels, i860, pp. 15, 16.) 
In all Belgium are 930,000 families, of whom, according to the 
official statistics, 90,000 are wealthy and on the list of voters = 
450,000 persons; 190,000 families of the lower middle-class in 
towns and villages, the greater part of them constantly sinking 
into the proletariat, = i,950,ooopersons. Finally, 450,000 work- 
ing-class families = 2,2 50,000 persons, of whom the model ones 
enjoy the happiness depicted by Duepetiaux. Of the 450,000 
working-class families, over 200,000 are on the pauper list. 

(ei) The British Agricultural Proletariat, 

Nowhere does the antagonistic character of capitalistic pro- 
duction and accumulation assert itself more brutallv than in 
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the progress of English agriculture (including cattle-breeding) 
and the retrogression of the English agricultural labourer. 
Before I turn to his present situation, a rapid retrospect. 
Modern agriculture dates in England from the middle of the 
I 8th century, although the revolution in landed property, from 
which the changed mode of production starts as a basis, has 
a much earlier date. 

If we take the statements of Arthur Young, a careful ob- 
server, though a superficial thinker, as to the agricultural 
labourer of 1771, the latter play^s a very pitiable part compared 
with his predecessor of the end of the r4t}i century, “ when the 
labourer . . . could live in plenty, and accumulate wealth, not 
to speak of the i^th century, “ the golden age of the English 
labourer in town and country.” Wc need not, however, go 
back so far. In a very instructive work of the year 177*7 
we read: ” The great farmer is nearly mounted to a level 
with him [the gentleman]; while the ]>oor labourer is depressed 
almost to the earth, tlis unfortunate situation will fully ap- 
pear, by taking a comparative view of it, only forty years ago, 

and at present J /andlord and tenant . . . have both 

gone hand in hand in keeping the labourer down.”* It is then 
proved in detail that the real agricultural wages between 1737 
and 1777 fell nearly or 25 per cent. “ Modern policy,” says 
Dr. Richard Price also, ” is, indeed, more favourable to the 
higher classes of people; and the consequences may in time 
prove that the whole kingdom will consist of only gentry and 
beggars, or of grandees and slavcs .”'3 

> James E. Xhorold Rogers. (Prof, of Erc>n. m the University of Oxford.) 

A History of Agriculture and Prices in England. Oxford. i8i'>6, v. I., p. 690. This 
work, the fruit of patient and dili{<eut labour, contains in the two volumes that have 
so far appeared, only the period from to x^oo. T'he second volume contains 

simply statistics. It is the first authentic ” Ifistory of Prices” of the rime that vre 
possess. 

* Reasons for the late increase of the l*oor-Riitr>s, or a comparduve view of the 
price of labour and proviwons. Loud., 1777, pp. tr, 

3 Dr. Richard Price: Observations on Reversionary Payinuuls, 6th Ed. By W. 
Morgan, Dond., 1S03, v. II., pp. 15K, 1^9. Price rein.irks rm p, 159: “ Tlie nominal 
price of day-labour is at. present no more than about four times, or, at most, five times 
higher ban iL was in the year i<ft4. Rut the price of corn is iieven times, snd of 
flesh-meat and raiment about fifteen times higher. So far, therefore, has the price 
of labour been even from advancing in proportion to the increase in the expenses of 
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Nevertheless, the position of the !Engl:sh aorricultural 
labourer from I7"C to i ^So, with regard to his food and CT'e]!- 
ing, as well as to his self-respect, amusements, 5c c., is an ideal 
never attained again since that time. hais average w.-.^^e ex- 
pressed in pints of wheat was from 1770 to i'"7i, 00 pints, :n 
Eden’s time (179^) only 65, in 1808 but 60.* 

The state of the agricultural labourer at the end of the A ■ ti- 
Jacobin war, during which landed proprietors, farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, bankers, stockbrokers, army-contractors, 
6cc., enriched themselves so extraordinarily, has been already 
indicated above. The nominal wages rose in consequence 
partly of the bank-note depreciation, partly of a rise in the 
price of the primary means of subsistence independent of this 
depreciation. But the actual wage-variation can be evidenced 
in a ver\’ simple way, without entering into details that are 
here unnecessary. The Poor Law and its administration were 
in 1795 3.nd 1814 the same. It will be remembered how mis 
law was carried out in the countirr districts ; in the form of 
alms the parish made up the nominal wage to the nominal 
sum required for the simple vegetation of the labourer. The 
ratio between the wages paid by the farmer, and the wage- 
deficit made good by the parish, shows us two things. First, 
the falling of wages below their minimum; second, the degree 
in which the agricultural labourer was a compound of wage- 
labourer and pauper, or the degree in which he had been turned 
into a serf of his parish. Let us take one county that repre- 
sents the average condition of things in all counties. In Nor- 
thamptonshire, in 1795'j average weekly wage was 7s. 6d. ; 
the total yearly expenditure of a family of 6 persons, ;^36 12s. 
5d. ; their total income, i8s. ; deficit made good by the 

parish, 14s. 5d. In 1814, in the same countj”, the weekly 
wage was 1 2s. 2d. ; the total yearly expenditure of a family of 
5 persons, j^54 r8s. 4d.; their toral income, ,^36 2s. ; deficit 
made good by the parish, 8 6s. 4d.® In 1795 the deficit was 
less than i the wage, in 1814, more than half. It is self- 

living', that it does not appear that it bears now naif the proportion to those expeniaes 
that it did bear.' 

< Barton, 1. c., p. z6 For the end ot the xSth century cf. Eden, L c. 

» Parry, 1. c., p. 86 • 
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evident that, under these circumstances, the meagre comforts 
that Eden still found in the cottage of the agricultural labourer 
had vanished by 1814.* Of all the animals kept by the 
farmer, the labourer, the instru 7 nentiim vocu/t', was, thenceforth 
the most oppressed, the worst nourished, the most brutally 
treated. 

The same state of things went on quietly until “ the Swing 
riots, in 1830, revealed to us [i.e., the ruling classes] by the 
light of blazing corn-stacks, that misery and black mutinous 
discontent smouldered quite as fiercely under the surface of 
agricultural as of manufacturing Eng-land.”* At this time 
Sadler, in the House of Commons, christened the agricultural 
labourers “ white slaves,” and a Bishop echoed the epithet in 
the Upper House. The most notable political economist of 
that period — E. G. Wakefield — says: “The peasant of the 
South of England ... is not a freeman, nor is he a slave; he is a 
pauper. ”3 

The time just before the repeal of the Corn I^aws threw 
new light on the condition of the agricultural labourers. On 
the one hand, it was to the interest of the middle-class agitators 
to prove how little the Corn lyaws protected the actual producers 
of the corn. On the other hand, the industrial bourgeoisie 
foamed with sullen rage at the denunciations of the factory 
system by the landed aristocracy, at the pretended S3mi- 
pathy with the woes of the factory operatives, of those utterly 
corrupt, heartless, and genteel loafers, and at their “diplomatic 
zeal for factory legislation. It is an old English proverb 
that “ when thieves tall out, honest men come by their 
own,” and, in fact, the noisy, passionate quarrel between the 
two fractions of the ruling class about the question, which of 
the two exploited the labourers the more shamefully, was on 
each hand the midwife of the truth. li:arl Shaftesbury, then 
Lord Ashley, was commandcr-in-chicf in the aristocratic phil- 
anthropic, anti-factory campaign, t le was, therefore, in i 845 j^i 
favourite subject in the revelations of the “Morning Chronicle” 
on the condition of the agricultural labourers. This journal, 

‘ P' ■* S. f.aing. 1. c., p. 6z. 

3 England and America. Eond., 1833. Vol. I., p, 47. 
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then the most important Liberal organj sent special commis- 
sioners into the agricultural districts, who did not cor:te*.t 
themselves with mere Q-eneral descriotions and statistics, b^t 
published the names both of the labouring families eicarmred 
and of their landlords. The following list gives tHe wages paid 
in three villages in the neighbourhood of Blaxidford, Vfim- 
bourne, and Poole. The villages are the property’ of 2Jr. G. 
Bankes and of the Earl of Shaftesbury. It will be noted that, 
just like Bankes, this “ low church pope,” this head of English 
pietists, pockets a great part of the miserable wages of the 
labourers under the pretext of house-rent : — 
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THIRD VILLAGE. 
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The repeal ot the Corn I.aws gave a marvellous impulse to 
English agriculture.^ Drainage on the most extensive scale, 
new methods of stall-feeding, and of the artificial cultivation 
of green crops, introduction of nieclianical manuring apparatus, 
new treatment of clay soils, increased use of jnineral manures, 
employment of the steam-engine, anc.i of all kinds of new 
machinery, more intensive cultivation generally, characterised 
this epoch. Mr, Pusey, Chairman ot the Royal Agricultural 
Society, declares that the (relative) expenses of farming have 
been reduced nearly one-half by the introduction of new 
machinery. On the other hand, the actual return of the soil 
rose rapidly. Greater outlay of capital per acre, and, as a con- 
sequence, more rapid concentration of farms, were essential 
conditions of the new mcthod .3 At the same time, the area 
under cultivation increased, from 1846 to 1856, by 464,119 
acres, without reckoning the great area in the Eastern Counties 

< London Economist, March Z9th, p. 290. 

* The landed aristocracy advanced themselves to chi^ end, of course per Parliament, 
funds from the State Treasury, at a very low rate of interest, which the farmeri have 
to make good at a much higher rate. 

3 The derre>tse of the iniddlc-clasb iariiicrs can t)c seen especially in the census cate- 
gory : “ Farmer’s son, grandson, brother nephew, daughurr, grand-daughter, sister, 
niece in a word, the members of his own iatnily, employed by the farmer. This 
category numbered, in zS^x, at6,8fi persons; ui tSfJi, only 176,1^1. From 1851 to 
1871, the farms under ao acres fell by more than 900 in numlx'r; those between 50 
and 75 anus fell from 8,253 to 6,370; the same thing occurred with all other tarin<! 
under zoo acres. On the other hand, during the same twenty years, the number of 
large farms increased; those of 300-500 acres rose from 7,77x to 8,410, those of more 
fhan 500 acres from 2,755 3>9*4' ’’hose of mnn^ than 1,000 acres from 492 to 

58 a. 
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v/h.ich was transformed from rabbit wcrrer.s and root t'as tares 
into ma^nidcent corntieids. It lias pdreadv been seen tltar, at 
the same time, the total number of persons emn.oped in agricul- 
ture fell. As far as the actual agricultura .1 labourers of both 
sexes and of all ages are concerned, their number fell from 
1,^141,396 in 1851, to 1,163,217 in 1861.^ If the English 
Registrar-General, therefore, rightly remarks: “The increase of 
farmers and farm-labourers, since 1801, bears no kind of rro- 
portion ... to the increase of agricultural produce,”^ this dis- 
proportion obtains much more for the last period, when a 
positive decrease of the agricultural population went hand in 
hand with increase of the area under cultivation, with more 
intensive cultivation, unheard-of accumulation of the capital 
incorporated with the soil, and devoted to its working, an 
augmentation in the products of the soil without parallel in 
the history of English agriculture, plethoric rent-rolls of land- 
lords, and growing wealth of the capitalist farmers. If we 
take this, together with the swift, unbroken extension of the 
markets, viz., the towns, and the reign of Free Trade, then 
the agricultural labourer was at last, post tot discrlniina rerziin^ 
placed in circumstances that ought, secundum artem^ to have 
made him drunk with happiness. 

But Professor Rogers comes to the conclusion that the lot of 
the English agricultural labourer of to-day, not to speak of his 
predecessor in the last half of the 14th and in the 15th cen- 
tury, but only compared with his predecessor from 1770 to 
1780, has changed for the worse to an extraordinary extent, 
that “ the peasant has again become a serf,’* and a serf worse 
fed and worse clothed.s Dr. Julian Hunter, in his epoch- 
making report on the dwellings of the agricultural labourers, 
says: “The cost of the hind” (a name for the agricultural 
labourer, inherited from the time of serfdom) “ is fixed at the 
lowest possible amount on which he can live .... the 
supplies of wages and shelter are not calculated on the profit 

* The number of shepherds increased from 12,517 to 25,559- 

^ Census. 1 . c., p. 36- 

3 Rogers, 1 . c- p- 6933 p- lo- Mr. Rogers belongs to the Liberal School, is a per- 
sonal friend of Cobden and Bright, and therefore no laudator temporis acti. 
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to be derived from him. He is a zero in farming calculations.' 

. . . . The means [of subsistence] being always supposed 
to be a fixed quantity.* As to any further reduction of his 
income, he may say, ni/ji/ Juiheo nihil euro. He has no fears 
for the future, because he has now only the spare supply 
necessary to keep him. He has reached the zero from which 
are dated the calculations of the farmer. Come what will, he 
has no share either in prosperity or adversity .”3 

In the year 1863, an official inquiry took place into the con- 
ditions of nourishment and labour of the criminals condemned 
to transportation and penal servitude. The results are re- 
corded in two voluminous blue books. Among other things it 
is said: “ From an elaborate comparison between the diet of 
convicts in the convict prisons in Kngland, and that of paupers 
in workhouses and of free labourers in the same country . . , 
it certainly appears that the former arc much better fed than 
either of the two other classes, whilst “ the amount of labour 
required from an ordinary convict under penal servitude is 
about one half of what would be done by an ordinary day 
labourer. ”5 A few characteristic depositions of witnesses : John 
Smith, governor of the Edinburgh prison, deposes: No. 5056. 
“The diet of the English prisons [is] superior to that of ordin- 
ary labourers in England.*' No. 5’0. “ It is the fact . . . that 

the ordinary agricultural labourers in Scotland very seldom 
get any meat at all." Answer No, 3047. “ Is there anything 
that you are aware of to account for the necessity of feeding 
them very much better than ordinary labourers.^ — Certainly 
not." No. 3048. “ Do you think that further experiments 

ought to be made in order to ascertain whether a dietary 
might not be hit upon for prisoners employed on public works 
nearly approaching to the dietary of free labourers.'* . 

< Public Health. Seventh Report, tS 6 n, p. 242. It is thciclorc nothing unusual 
either for the landlord to raise a labourer’s rent as .<>0011 as he hears that he is earning 
a little more, or for the farmer to lower the wage of the labourer, because his vinfe 
has found a trade,” 1. c. 

a 1. c. p. 135. 3 1. c. p. 134. 

4 Report of the Commissioners .... relating to craiispurtauon and penal servuuac, 
Lond. 1 86 3, pp. 42, 50. 

5 1. c. p. 77, Memorandum by the Lord Chief Justice. 

^ 1. c. Vol. II. Minutes of Evidence. 
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“He fthe agricultural labourer' sav: ‘ I rrcrk hard auU 

have not enough to eat, anr. tvhen in prison I did not vrork 
harder vrhere I had plenty.' z>j eat, a,.d therefore it is oetter for 
me to be in prison again than here.’ From tne tao^es a.n- 

pended to the first volume of the Report I have compiled tne 
annexed comparative summary. 

WEEKLY AMOLTXT OF NUTRIMENT 
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The general result of the inquiry by the medical commission 
of I 863, on the food of the lowest fed classes, is already known 
to the reader. He will remember that the diet of a great part 
of the agricultural labourers’ families is below the minimum 
necessary “ to arrest starvation diseases.” This is especially 
the case in all the purely rural districts of Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, Wilts, Stafford, Oxford, Berks, and Herts. “ The 
nourishment obtained by the labourer himself,” says Dr. E. 
Smith, “ is larger than the average quantity indicates, since he 
eats a larger share. . . . necessary to enable him to perform 
his labour. ... of food than the other members of the family, 
including in the poorer districts nearly all the meat and 
bacon. . . . The quantity of food obtained by the wife 
and also by the children at the period of rapid growth, is in 
many cases, in almost every county, deficient, and particularly 

* 1. c, Vol. I. Appendix p. 280 

» 1 . c. pp 274' * 75 - 
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in nitrogen."* The male and female servants living with the 
farmers themselves are sufficiently nourished. Their number 
fell from 288,277 in 1851, to 204,962 in 1861. “The labour 
of women in the fields," says Ur. Smith, “ whatever may be 
its disadvantages, .... is under y^iesent circunrstances of 
great advantage to the family, since it adds that amount of 
income which . . . provides shoes and clothing and pays 
the rent, and thus enables the family to be better fed. "a One 
of the most remarkable results of the inquiry was that the 
agricultural labourer of Kngland, as compared with other parts 
of the United Kingdom, " is considerably the worst fed," as 
the appended table shows : 

Quantities of Carbon and Nitrogen weekly consumed by an 
average agricultural adult. 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


t’arbon, gruijii> 

46-673 

48 *354 
48 *980 
43.366 


Nitrogen, grains 

1 -594 
2-031 
2-348 

2 * 434 -^ 


‘ Public Health, Sixth Report, 1863, pp. 138, a4p, atTt, arta. 

* 1. c. p. 262. 

3 1 . c. p. 17. Phe l^nglish ngricultuml labourer receives only | as much milk, and 
a as much bread as the Irish. Arthur Young in his “ 'Pour through Ireland,” at the 
w^inning of this century, already noticed the Lxittcr nouritihment of the latter. 
Xhe reason is simply this, that the poor Irish farmer is inroinparahly more humane 
than the rich English. As reg.-irds Wales, that which is said iii the text holds only 
or the south-west. ^ All the doctors^ then‘ at;rvL* that the increase of the dpar tiTah- 
^ scrofula, etc., incn-asuii in intL-nsity with the deterioration of 

M r ^°**“*“‘’** population, and all ascribe this deterioration to poverty 

Mis (the farm labourer’s) keep is reckoned at about five pence a day, but in many 

districts It was said to be of much le.ss cost to the fiirmer ’* riumself very poor] 

morsel of the salt meat or bacon, . . . salted and dried to the texture of ma- 
hogany, and hardly worth the ditficult proeess t>f assiniihitioii is used to 

avour a arge quantity of brot*!! or gruel, of meal and leeks, and day after day this is 
the abourer s dinniy. The advance of industry resulted for liini, in this harsh 
anap c imatc, in the abandonment of the solid hoinc.spun clothing in favoui 
?.V'v cotton goods,” and of stronger drinks for so-called tea. 

k *»^*''cral hours’ exposure to wind and rain, gains his cottage to 

^ ^ e small coal kneaded together, from which 

carbonic and sulphurous acids are poured forth. His walls are of mud 
his flcor the t»arp earth which was there before (he hut was Imilt, his 
oodden (hatch. Every crevice is stopped to maintain 
, an in an atmosphere of diabolic odour, with a mud floor, with his only 
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“ To the insufficient quantity and miserable quality of the 
house accommodation arenerailv had,” savs Dr. Simon, in his 
official Health Report, “ by our agricultural labourers, almost 
every page of Dr. Hunter’s report bears testimony. And 
gradually, for many years past, the state of the labourer in 
these respects has been deteriorating, house-room being not7 
greatly more difficult for him to find, and, when found, greatly 
less suitable to his needs than, perhaps, for centuries had been 
the case. Especially within the last twenty or thirty years, 
the evil has been in VGry rapid increase, and the household cir- 
cumstances of the labourer are now in the highest degree deplor- 
able. Except in so far as they whom his labour enriches, see 
fit to treat him with a kind of pitiful indulgence, he is quite 
peculiarly helpless in the matter. Whether he shall find house- 
room on the land which he contributes to till, whether the 
house-room which he gets shall be human or swineish, whether 
he shall have the little space of garden that so vastly lessens 
the pressure of his poverty* — all this does not depend or. h:3 


ciothes drying on his back, he often sups and sleeps with h;s wife and chiMren, 
Obstetricians who have passed parts of the night in such cabins have described how 
they found their feet sinking in the mud of the floor, and they were forced (easy 
task) to drill a hole through the wall to effect a little private respiration. It was at- 
tested by numerous witnesses in various grades of life, that to these insanitary in- 
fluences, and many more, the underfed peasant was nightly exposed, and of the re- 
sult, a debilitated and scrofulous people, there was no want of evidence The 

statements of the relieving officers of Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire show in 
a striking way the same state of things-’’ There is besides “ a plague more horrible 
still, the great number of idiots.” Now a word on the climatic conditions. A 
strong south-west wind blows over the whole country for 8 or 9 months in the year 
bringing with it torrents of rain, which discharge principally upon the western slopes 
of the hills. Trees are rare, except in sheltered places, and where not protected, are 
blown out of all shape. The cottages generally crouch under some bank, or often In 
a ravine or quarry, and none but the smallest sheep and native cattle can live on tre 
pastures. . . . The young people migrate to the eastern mining districts of 

Glamorgan and Nlonmouth. Carmarthenstixre is the breeding ground of the mining 
population and their hospital The population can therefore barely maintain its 


numbers.” Thus in Cardiganshire - 

1S51. 1S61. 

Males 45 - ^ 55 44*446 

Females 5^*459 5^*955 

97,614 97'40i 


Dr. Hunter’s Feport in Public Health, Seventh Report, 1864 . pp- 498 — 502 , passim. 
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willingness and ability to pay reasonable rent for the decent 
accommodation he requires, but depends on the use which 
others may see fit to make of their ‘ right to do as they will 
with their own.' However large may be a farm, there is no 
law that a certain proportion of labourers’ dwellings (much less 
of decent dwellings) shall be upon it; nor does any law reserve 
for the labourer ever so little right in that soil to which his 
industry is as needful as sun and rain .... An extraneous 
element weighs the balance heavily against him .... the in- 
fluence of the Poor J aw in its provisions concerning settle- 
ment and chargeability.* Under this influence, each parish 
has a pecuniary interest in reducing to a minimum the number 
of its resident labourers: — for, unhappily, agricultural labour 
instead of implying a safe and permanent indepcjidence for the 
hard-working labourer and his family, implies for the most part 
only a longer or shorter circuit to eventual pauperism~a 
pauperism which, during the whole circuit, is so near, that any 
illness or temporary failure ot occupation necessitates imme- 
diate recourse to parochial relief — and thus all residence ol 
agricultural population in a parish is glaringly an addition to 
its poor rates .... Large proprietors^ .... have but to 
resolve that there shall be no labourers’ dwellings on their 
estates, and their estates will thenceforth be virtually free 
from half their responsibility for the poor. ITow far it has 
been intended, in the Lnglish constitution and law, that this 
kind of unconditional property in land should be acquirable, 
and that a landlord, ‘ doing as he wills with his own,’ should 
be able to treat the cultivators of the soil as aliens, whom he 
may expel from his territory, is a question which I do not pre- 
tend to discuss .... h'or that (power) of eviction .... does 
not exist only in theory. On a very large scale it prevails in 
practice prevails .... as a main governing condition in the 
household circumstances of agricultural labour As regards 

' In 1865 this 1.1W was unproved to some extent. It will soon l>e learnt from ex- 
perience th.it tinkering of lUiii son is of no use. 

vn ortUT to understand that which rollo\^s, we must rcmemlifr that ‘Close 
vuiages axe tUust whose owners aie one 01 iwc. Urge landlords. “ Open villages,” 
lose whose soil Uclongs to many smaller laiuilords. It is m the latter tliat building 
^-peculators can build coiioRes and lodging-houses. 
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the extent of the evil, it niay su't^ce to refer to the evidence 
which Dr. Hunter has compiled from the last censua, that de- 
struction of houses, notwithstanding increased local dema:::ds 
for them, had, during the last ten years, been in progress in S 2 : 
separate parishes or townships of England, so that irrespec- 
tively of persons who had been forced to become non-resident 
(that is in the parishes in which they work), these parishes and 
townships were receiving in i86i, as compared with a 

population per cent, greater, into house-room 4J per cent, 
less .... When the process of depopulation has completed 
itself, the result, says Dr. Hunter, is a show-village where the 
cottages have been reduced to a few, and where none but 
persons who are needed as shepherds, gardeners, or game- 
keepers, are allowed to live; regular servants who receive the 
good treatment usual to their class.* But the land requires 
cultivation, and it will be found that the labourers employred 
upon it are not the tenants of the owner, but that they come from, 
a neighbouring open village, perhaps three miles oif, where a 
numerous small proprietary had received them when their 
cottages were destroyed in the close villages around. Where 
things are tending to the above result, often the cottages which 
stand, testify, in their unrepaired and wretched condition, to 
the extinction to which they are doomed. They are seen 
standing in the various stages of natural decay. While the 
shelter holds together, the labourer is permitted to rent it, and 
glad enough he will often be to do so, even at the price of decent 
lodging. But no repair, no improvement shall it receive, except 
such as its penniless occupants can supply. And when at last 
it becomes quite uninhabitable — ^uninhabitable even to the 
humblest standard of serfdom — it will be but one more de- 
stroyed cottage, and future poor-rates will be somewhat light- 


* A show village of this kind looks very nice, but is as unreal as the villages that 
Catherine II. saw on her journey to the Crimea. In recent times the shepherd also 
has often been banished from these show villages; e.g., near Market Harboro’ is a 
sheep-farm of about 500 acres, which only employs the labour of one man. Xo 
reduce the long trudges over these wide plains, the beautiiul pastures of leicester and 
Northampton, the shepherd used to get a cottage on the farm. Now they give him 
a thirteenth shilling a week for lodging, that he must find far away in an open 
village. 
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ened. While great owners are thus escaping from poor-rates 
through the depopulation of lands over which they have control 
the nearest town or open village receive the evicted labourers! 
the nearest, 1 say, but this “nearest” may mean three or four 
miles distant from the farm where the labourer has his daily toil. 
To that daily toil there will then have to be added, as though 
it were nothing, the daily need ol' walking six or eight miles 
for power of earning his bread. And whatever farm-work is 
done by his wife and children, is done at the same disadvan- 
tage. Nor is this nearly all the toil which the distance 
occasions him. In the open village, cottage-speculators buy 
scraps of land, which they throng as densely as they can with 
the cheapest of all possible hovels. And into those wretched 
habitations (which, even if they adjoin the open country, have 
some of the worst features of tJic worst tc^wn residences) crowd 
the agricultural labourers of hhigland.* . ... Nor on the other 
hand must it be supposed that even when the labourer is 
housed upon the lands which he cultivates, his household cir- 
cumstances are generally such as his lil’e of j •rotluctive industry 
would seem to deserve. Kveii on princely estates .... his 
cottage .... may be of the meanest description. There are 

^ “The labourersi’ houM'ii (in the tipeii vjll.i}>e., wlui'h, ot ctmrse, an* always ovu- 
crowded) are usually iu rows, with their l>ai‘k.s a^’ainst the extieuie edge of the 

plot of land which the builder emild t’.ill lus, .tnd on thi*. .treimut an* not allowed 
light and air, except from the front. " (Dr. Hiinter’i, Krpurr, 1. c., p. 135.) Very 
often the bcersellcr or grocer of the i.s at the s.iine time the letter of its 

houses. In this case the agrieultural liihoiirer iiiids in him .i teeond ina.ster, besides 
the farmer. He rnubt be his customer .is \tell .is hi- leiKiiit. “ 'I'hi hind with his 
los. a week, minus a rent of ;^4 a ye.ir . . . . ih ol>lij;eii to htiy at the seller's ovs 
terms, his modicum of tea, su^pir. Hour, so.ip, raiulles, ,iiul l)cer.’' (1, c., p. 131.) 
'I'hese open villages form, in fact, the “ pcii.il si ttleaieni . ’’ t»f the* JCnglish .igricul- 
lural proletariat. Many of the cottages an,* simply locl><inf> hoiras, through which 
all the rabble of the neighbourhood passt*s 'I he count jy laljoiin*r .iiul his family who 
h.id often, in away truly wonderful. ved, under ifie foulest t'oiiditions, a thorough- 

ness and purity of character, go, iu thest*, utterly to the devil. It is, ot course, the 
fashion amongst the aristoci-atic Sliyloehs to shrug their shoulders pharisaically st 
the building spccuLitors, the small ]andIord.s, ami the ttpeii villages. 'J hey know well 
enough that their “ close villages ” and ** show villa/ ,es *’ are the birth-places al the 
open villages, and could not exist without them. “ '1 he lal)oun*rs .... were it not 
for the small owners, would, for by far the must part, have to sleep under the trees 
of the forms on which they work,** (1. c., p. 1 3 5.) 'I'he system of “ open ” and 
'* closed ** villagca obtains iu all the MidLiud counties and throughout the East 
of England. 
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landlords who deem any stye good enough for tlieir labourer 
and his family, and who yet do not disdain to drive witn him 
the hardest possible bargain for rent.’ It may be but a ruirxous 
one-bedroomea hut, having no fire-grate, no pr:v\*, no opening 
window, no water supply but the ditch, no garden — but 
the labourer is helpless against the wrong .... And the 
Nuisances Removal Acts are a mer .d letter 

.... in great part dependent for their working on such, cottage 
owners as the one from whom his (the labourer’s) hovel is 
rented .... From brighter, but exceptional scenes, it is 
requisite in the interests of justice, that attention should again 
be drawn to the overwhelming preponderance of facts which 
are a reproach to the civiliz-ation of England. Lamentable 
indeed, must be the case, when, notwithstanding all that is 
evident with regard to the quality of the present accommoda- 
tion, it is the common conclusion of competent observers that 
even the general badness of dwellings is an evil infinitely less 
urgent than their mere numerical insufficiency. For years the 
overcrowding of rural labourers’ dwellings has been a matter of 
deep concern, not only to persons who care for sanitary good, 
but to persons who care for decent and moral life. For, 
again and again in phrases so uniform that they seem stereo- 
typed, reporters on the spread of epidemic disease in rural 
districts, have insisted on the extreme importance of that 
over-crowding, as an influence which renders it a quite hope- 
less task, to attempt the limiting of any intection which is 
introduced. And again and again it has been pointed out 
that, notwithstanding the many salubrious influences which 
there are in country life, the crowding which so favours the 

» “ Xhe employer . . . . is . . . directly or indirectly securing to himseir the 
profit on a man employed at los. a week, and receiving from this poor hind 3^4 or 5 
annual rent for houses not worth ^ao in a really free market, but maintained at their 
artificial value by the power of the owner to say “ Use my house, or go seek a hiring 
elsewhere, without a character from me.’ .... Does a man wish to better himself, 
to go as a plate-layer on the railway, or to begin quarry-work, the same power is 
ready with * Work for me at this low rate of wages, or begone at a week s not'ce ; 
take your pig with you, and get wha» you can for the potatoes growing in your 
garden.* Should his interest appear to be better served by it, an ennanced rent is 
sometimes preferred in these cases by the owner (*.*. the farmer) as the penalty for 
leaving his service.** (Dr Munter. 1 . c., p. 132..' 
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extension of contagious disease, also favours the origination of 
disease which is not contagious. And those who have de> 
nounced the over-crowded state of our rural population have 
not been silent as to a further mischief. Even where their 
primary concern has been only with the injury to health, often 
almost perforce they have referred to other relations on the 
subject. In showing how frequently it happens that adult 
persons of both sexes, married and unmarried, are huddled 
together in single small sleeping rooms, their reports have 
carried the conviction that, under the circumstances they 
describe, decency must always be outraged, and morality almost 
of necessity must suffer.* Thus, for instance, in the appendix of 
my last annual report, Dr. Ord, reporting on an outbreak of 
fever at Wing, in Buckinghamshire, mentions hov a young man 
who had come thither from Wingrave with fever, “in the first 
days of his illness slept in a room with nine other persons. 
Within a fortnight several of these persons were attacked, and 
in the course of a few weeks five out of the nine had fever, and 
one died” .... From Dr. Harvey, of St. George’s Hospital, 
who, on private professional business, visited Wing during the 
time of the epidemic, I received information exactly in the sense 
of the above report .... “A young woman having fever, lay at 
night in a room occupied by her father and mother, her bastard 
child, two young men (her brothers), and her cwo sisters, each 
with a bastard child — lo persons in all. A few weeks ago 13 
persons slept in it.”* 

Dr. Hunter investigated 5,375 cottages of agricultural lab- 
ourers, not only in the purely agricultural districts, but in all 
counties of England. Of these, 2,195 l^^tl only one bed- 

^ New married couples are no edifying study for grown-up brothers and sisters; 
and though instances must not be recorded^ suflicient data are remembered to warrant 
the remark, that great depression and sometimes death are the lot of the female 
participator in the oifence of incest.*’ (Dr. Hunter, 1 . c-, p. 137.) A member of the 
rural police who had for many years been a detective in the worst quarters of I.ondoQj 
says^ of the girls of his village : “ their boldness and shamelessness 1 never saw equalled 
during some years of police life and detective duty in the worst parts of London. 

. . - They live like pigs, great boys and girls, mothers and fathers, all sleeping in 
one room, in many instances.** (Child. EmpL Com. Sixth Report, 1867, p. 77 sq.j 
» S 5 -) 

^ Public Health. Seventh Report. 1864, PP- 14 passim 
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room (often at the same time used as living^-room],. 2,930 onlv 
t\\'Oj and 25O5 mere than t\vc. I vdh give a re”v specimens 
culled from a aozen counties. 

(i.) Bedfordskirs. 

TVrestlingz::orth. Bedrooms about 12 feet long and zo bread, 
although many are smaller than this. The small, one-storied 
cots are often divided by partitions into tvro bedrooms, one 
bed frequently in a kitchen, 5 feet 6 inches in height. Rent, 
;^3 a year. The tenants have to make their own privies, the 
landlord only supplies a hole. As soon as one has made a 
privy, it is made use of by the whole neighbourhood. One 
house, belonging to a family called Richardson, was of quite 
unapproachable beautj’". “ Its plaster walls bulged verj’ like a 
lady’s dress in a curtsey. One gable end was convex, the 
other concave, and on this last, unfortunately, stood the chim- 
ney, a curved tube of clay and wood like an elephant’s trunk. 
A long stick served as prop to prevent the chimney from fal- 
ling. The doorway and window were rhomboidal."’ Of 17 
houses visited, only 4 had more than one bedroom, and those 
four overcrowded. The cots with one bedroom sheltered 3 
adults and 3 children, a married couple with 6 children, See. 

Dunton. High rents, from to ; weekly wages of the man, 
I os. They hope to pay the rent by the straw-plaiting of the 
family. The higher the rent, the greater the number that 
must work together to pay it. Six adults, living with 4 chil- 
dren in one sleeping apartment, pay j^3 los. for it. The 
cheapest house in Dun ton, 15 feet long externally, 10 broad, 
let for £2- Only one of the houses investigated had 2 bed- 
rooms. A little outside the village, a house whose “ tenants 
dunged against the house-side,” the lower 9 inches of the door 
eaten away through sheer rottenness; the doorway, a single 
opening closed at night by a few bricks, ingeniously pushed 
up after shutting and covered with some matting. Half a 
window, with glass and frame, had gone the way of all flesh. 
Here, without furniture, huddled together, were 3 adults and 
5 children. Dunton is not worse than the rest of Biggleswade 
Union. 
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(2.) IJlKKSlURE. 

Beeft/2am, In June, a man, his wife and 4 children 

lived in a cot (onc-stoncd cot (age). A daughter came homt 
from service with scarlet lover. wS he died. ^ hie child sickened 
and died. U'hc mother and one child were down with typhus 
when Dr, Hunter was called in. 'I'he father and one child 
slept outsidcj but the dilhciilty of securing isolation was seen 
here, for in the erowded market of the miserable village lay 
the linen of the fever-stricken household, waiting for the wash. 
The rent of ll.’s house, is, a week; one bedroom for man, wife, 
and 6 children. One house let i'or Hvl. a-week, 14 I'eet 6 inches 
long, 7 feet broad; kitchen, 6 fc‘et high; thi* beilroom without 
window, lirc-place, door, or caponing, except into the lobby; no 
garden. A man lived here* lor .1 little while, with two grown- 
up daughters and one grown-iip son; i'athcM- and son slept on 
the bed, the girls in the passage. Isach of the latter had a 
child while the family was living hc‘re, but one went to the 
workhouse for her conlinenieiit and then came home. 


(3.) IlnCKlNc;!! \MSIIJRK. 

30 cottages — on 1,000 ac'rc‘.s of l.md — c'ontaincd hereabout 
130— 140 persons. U'he parish of Hrtitiefihfun comprises 1,000 
acres; it numbered, in 1851, 36 Iiousc'sand a [>opulation of 84 
males and 54 females. '^I'liis inc*c|uality of the sexes was partly 
remedied in 1861, whcai they numl>erc*d 98 males and 87 
females; increase in 10 years of 14 men and 33 women. 
Meanwhile, the number of houses was one less. 

f^inslow, Ch'cat part of this newly built in good style; de- 
mand for houses appears very marked, since very miserable 
cots let at IS. to is. 3d. per week. 

iVater Katon. Here the lamilords, in view of the increas- 
ing population, have destroyed about 2,0 per cent, of the exist- 
ing houses. A poor labourer, who had to go about 4 miles to 
his work, answered the cpicstion, whether he could not find a 
cot nearer; ** No; they know better than to take a man in 
with my large family/* 
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Tinker*s End^ near W insIo".v. A bed.rco*Ti in '^h.iclz were 4 
adults and 4 children; ii feet long, 9 feet nroad, 6 feet £ 
inches high at its highest part; anotner i: feet 3 inches by 9 
feet, 5 feet 10 incites high, sheltered 6 persons. Each of these 
families had less space than is considered necessary for a con- 
vict. hNo house had more than one bedroom, not one of them 
a back-door; water very scarce; weekly rent from is, 4.d. to 
2s. In 16 of the houses visited, only i man that earned los. 
a-week. The quantity of air for each person under the cir- 
cumstances just described corresponds to that which he would 
have if he were shut up in a box of 4 feet measuring each 
way, the whole night. But then, the ancient dens aifbrded a 
certain amount of unintentional ventilation. 


(4.) Cambridgeshire. 

Ga 77 ihlingay belongs to several landlords. It contains the 
wretchedest cots to be found any^'here. ^luch straw-plaiting. 
“A deadly lassitude, a hopeless snrrendering up to filtn,” reigns 
in Gamblingay. The neglect in its centre, becomes mortifica- 
tion at its extremities, north and south, where the houses are 
rotting to pieces. The absentee landlords bleed this poor 
rookery too freely. The rents are very high; 8 or 9 persons 
packed in one sleeping apartment, in 2 cases 6 adults, each 
with I or 2 children in one small bedroom. 

(5.) Essex. 

In this county, diminutions in the number of persons and 
of cottages go, in many parishes, hand in hand. In not less 
than 22 parishes, however, the destruction of houses has not 
prevented increase of population, or has not brought about 
that expulsion which, under the name “ migration to towns,’* 
generally occurs. In Fingringhoe, a parish of 3443 acres, were 
in 1851, 145 houses; in 1861, only i 10. But the people did 
not wish to go away, and managed even to increase under 
these circumstances. In 1851, 252 persons inhabited 61 
houses, but in 1861, 262 persons were squeezed into 49 houses. 
In Basilden, in 1851, 157 persons lived on 1827 acres, in 35 
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houses; at the end of ten years, i8o persons in 27 houses. In 
the parishes of Fingringhoe, South Farnbridge, Widford 
Basilden, and Ramsden Crags, in 1851, 1392 persons were 
living on 8449 acres in 316 houses; in 1861, on the same 
area, 1473 persons in 249 houses. 

(6.) Herefordshire. 

This little county has suffered more from the “ eviction- 
spirit ” than any other in England. At Nadby, over-crowded 
cottages generally, with only 2 bedrooms, belonging for the 
most part to the farmers. They easily let them for ^3 or j^4 
a-year, and paid a weekly wage of 9s. 

(7.) Huntingdon. 

Hartford had, in 1851, 87 houses; shortly after this, 19 
cottages were destroyed in this small parish of 1720 acres; 
population in 1831, 452 ; in 1 85’2, 832 ; and in 1861, 341. 14 

cottages, each with i bedroom, were visited. In one, a married 
couple, 3 grown-up sons, i grown-up daughter, 4 children — ^in 
all 10; in another, 3 adults, 6 children. One of these rooms, 
in which 8 people slept, was 12 feet 10 inches long, 12 feet 2 
inches broad, 6 feet 9 inches high: the average, without 
making any deduction for projections into the apartment, 
gave about 130 cubic feet per head. In the 14 sleeping 
rooms, 34 adults and 33 children. These cottages are seldom 
provided with gardens, but many of the inmates are able to 
farm small allotments at los, or 12s. per rood. These allot- 
ments are at a distance from the houses, which are without 
privies. The family “ must either go to the allotment to de- 
posit their ordures, '' or, as happens in this place, saving your 
presence, use a closet with a trough set like a drawer in a 
chest of drawers, and drawn out weekly and conveyed to the 
allotment to be emptied where its contents were wanted.” In 
Japan, the circle of life-conditions moves more decently than 
this. 

(8.) Lincolnshire. 

• Langtoft, A man lives here, in Wright’s house, with his 
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cre.1, sc — ^ery. osc.roo:n ever t-ie rrc.r:t ; rrer.t <itc*^e- 

and bedreoni. 12 feet 2 :*i cc.es zy 9 feei 5 incces; tee 
ground dcor, 21 feet 2 inches oy 9 feet 5 incces. Tre bed- 
rcont is a grrret; tine Trails run together into rne renf like n 
sugar-ioalj a dormer-vrindc^' opening in front. “ Vfh;.' did 
ne live here.' On account of tne garden? Xo; it is "ery.* 
small, 


Rent? riigh, rs. 3d. cer ‘Vv-eek. Near his vcnc? 
No ; 6 miies an*ayj so that he vraiks daily, to and fro, : 2 miles. 
He lived there, because it vras a tenantable cot,’^ and because 
he v'anted to have a cot for himself alone, anvv'here, at anv 
price, and in any conditions. Xke following are the statistics 
ol I 2 houses in Langtoft, with 1 2 bedrooms, 3S .adults, a^id 3 5 
children. 
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(9.) Kent. 

Kennington^ very seriously over-populated in 1859, when 
diphtheria appeared, and the parish doctor instituted a medical 
inquiry into the condition of the poorer classes. He found 
that in this locality, where much labour is employed, various 
cots had been destroyed and no new ones built. In one district 
stood four houses, named birdcages; each had 4 rooms of the 
following dimensions in feet and inches: 
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Kitchen: 9 tt. 5 by 's tt. 11 by 6 It. 6. 

Scullery: 8 tt. 6 by 4 tt. 6 b^^ 6 tl. 6, 

Bedroom: 8 tt. 5 by 5 tt. 10 by 6 It. 3. 

Bedroom: 8 ft. 3 by 8 ft. 4 by 6 ft. 3, 

( 10 .) NoR’I IIAMPI ONSH I RE. 

Brin worthy Pickjord and i^ioorc: in (hese villap;-es in the 
winter 20—30 men were loiint'ing about the streets from want 
of work. The farmers do not always till siidiciently the com 
and turnip lands, and the landlord lias lound it best to throw 
all his farms together into 2 or 3. Hence want of employ- 
ment. Whilst on one side ol the wall, the land calls for labour, 
on the other side the defrauded labourers ire casting at it 
longing glances. h'everishly ovei worked in summer, and half- 
starved in winter, it is no wonder ii' they >.ay in their peculiar 
dialect, “ the parson and gentlefolk seem Irit to death at 
them.” 

At Floore, instances, in one betlniom of the smallest size, ot 
couples with 4, 5, 6 children; 3 adults with 5 children; a 
couple with grandfather and 6 children down with scarlet 
fever, &c. ; in two houses with two bedrooms, two families of 
8 and 9 adults respectively. 

(^11.) Wll/ISIlIRk. 

Btratton, 31 houses visited, 8 with onl) one bedroom. 
X^entill, in the same parish: a tot let at rs. 3d. weekly with 4 
adults and 4 children, had nothing gt>od about it, except the 
walls, from the floor of rough-hewn pieces of stones to the 
roof of worn-out thatch. 

(13.) W O UC !■ S'l’kRS 1 1 1 R E. 

JHouse-destruction here nor unite s<j excessive; yet from 
1851 to 1861, the number of inh:ihitants to each house on the 
average, has risen from 4*2 to 4*6. 

Badsey. JVlaiiy cots and little gardeais here. Some ot the 
farmers declare that the cots are ** a great nuisance here, be- 
cause they bring the poor.” On the statement ol one gentle- 
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man : “ The poor are none tne oetter ror mem; if ycv: builc 50c 
they will let fast enough, in fact, the more you build, the more 
they want ” (according to him the houses give birth to the 
inhabitants, who then by a law of Nature press on “ the means 
of housing ”). Dr. Hunter remarks; “ Now these poor must 
come from somewhere, and as there is no particular attraction, 
such as doles, at Badsey, it must be repulsion from some other 
unfit place, which will send them here. If each could find an 
allotment near his work, he would not prefer Badsey, wnere he 
pays for his scrap of ground twice as much as the farmer nays 
for his.” 

The continual emigration to the towns, the continual torma- 
tion of surplus-population in the country through the concen- 
tration of farms, conversion of arable land into pasture, 
machinery, &c., and the continual eviction of the agricultural 
population by the destruction of their cottages, go hand in 
hand. The more empty the district is of men, the greater is ics 
“ relative surplus-population,” the greater is their pressure on 
the means of employment, the greater is the absolute excess or 
the agricultural population over the means for housing it, the 
greater, therefore, in the villages is the local surplus-population 
and the most pestilential packing together of human beings. 
The packing together of knots of men in scattered little vil- 
lages and small country towns corresponds to the forcible 
draining of men from the surface of the land. The continuous 
superseding of the agricultural labourers, in spite of their 
diminishing number and the increasing mass of their products, 
gives birth to their pauperism. Their pauperism is ultimately 
a motive to their eviction and the chief source of their miser- 
able housing which breaks down their last power of resistance, 
and makes them mere slaves of the landed proprietors and the 
farmers. ^ Thus the minimum of wages becomes a law of 

i Xhe heaven-born employment ot the hind gives dignity even to this position. 
He is not a slave, but a soldier of peace, and deserves his place in married men’s 
quarters to be provided by the landlord, who has claimed a power of enforced laoour 
Bifnilar to that the country demands of the soldier. He no more rece«ves market 
price for his work than does the soldier. Like the soldier he is caught young, igno- 
ant, knowing only his own trade, and his own locality. Early marriage and the 
operation of rhe various laws of settlement affect the one as enlistment and the 
Capitai AA 
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Nature to them. On the other hand, the land, in spite of its 
constant “ relative surplus-population," is at the same time 
under-populated. This is seen, not only locally at the points 
where the efflux of men to towns, mines, railroad-making, &c. 
is most marked. It is to be seen everywhere, in harvest-time as 
well as in spring and summer, at those frequently recurring 
times when English agriculture, so careful and intensive, wants 
extra hands. There are always too many agricultural labourers 
for the ordinary, and always too few for the exceptional or 
temporary needs of the cultivation of the soil.* Hence we find 
in the official documents contradictory complaints from the 
same places of deficiency and excess of labour simultane- 
ously. The temporary or local wairt of labour brings about no 
rise in wages, but a forcing ol' the wojnen and children into 
the fields, and exploitation at an age constantly lowered. As 
soon as the exploitation of the women and children takes place 
on a larger scale, it becomes in turn a new means of makings 
surplus-population of the male agricultural labourer and of 
keeping down his wage. In the east of blngland thrives a 
beautiful fruit of this vicious circle — the so-called gang-system, 
to which I must briefly return here.® 

Mutiny Act affect thu other.' (Dr. Hunter, I. e., p. *3Z.) Sometimes an excep- 
tionally soft-hearted landlord relents at the solitude he h.is crcMlcd. “It u a 
melancholy thin^r to stand .iloiiu in om>\ coumry,’* s.iid I-oril I,eu ester, when com- 
plimented on the completion ui Hookhain. 1 look lUotiiul .tnd not :i house la to 
be seen but mine. I am the g'iaiit ol Cjiaut .mtl have eat ui> nil my neigh- 

bours.” 

* A similar movement is seen durin|> the last ten years m I*'raiire; in proportion as 

capitalist production there tnke.s possession ol a^iictilum*, it drives the “surplus" 
agricultural population into the tim'-na. Hen* uls'o -vte iiiul deterioration in the housing 
and other conditions at tlie source of the surplus population. On the special “pro- 
letariat foncioTy” to whieh this system of parcelliut} out the land has given nse, see, 
among others, the work of Colins, already quoted, and K.irl Marx, “IJer Achtzehnte 
Brumaire dee Louis Bonaparte.” and edition. Hanibiirj*, 1869, pp. y6, &c. In 
1846, the town population in France was repreaiiited by 24-47, the agiicultural by 
75 " 5 ® » t86i, the town by a8'86, the ngnculiural by 71*4 per cent. During the 

l^t 5 years, the diminution of the agriitijtural peici-iitage of the population has been 
yet more marked. As early as i84(), Fierre Dupotit in his ** Uuvriers ” sang: 

Mai vetus, logtis dans det> tious, 

Sous los comblcs, dans Ics <l<Seombrus, 

Nous vivons avcc les hiboux 
£t les larrous, amis des ombres. 

* ** Sixth and last Report of the Children’s l£mpIoyincut Commission,” published 
at the end oF March, 1867 It deals solely with the agricultural. 
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The gang-system obtains almost exclusive.y in the counties 
of Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, Sufrolk, and 
Nottingham, here and there in the neighbouring counties of 
Northampton, Bedford, and Rutland. Lincolnshire will serve 
us as an example. A large part of this county is new land, 
marsh formerly, or even, as in others of the eastern counties iust 
named, won lately from the sea. The steam-engine has worked 
wonders in the way of drainage. What were once fens and 
sandbanks, bear now a luxuriant sea of corn and the highest 
of rents. The same thing holds of the alluvial lands won by 
human endeavour, as in the island of Axholme and other 
parishes on the banks of the Trent. In proportion as the new 
farms arose, not only were no new cottages built: old ones 
were demolished, and the supply of labour had to come from 
open villages, miles away, by long roads that wound along the 
sides of the hills. There alone had the population formerly 
found shelter from the incessant floods of the winter-time. 
The labourers that dwell on the farms of 400—1000 acres ^they 
are called ** confined labourers ”) are solely employed on such 
kinds of agricultural work as is permanent, difficult, and car- 
ried on by aid of horses. For every 100 acres there is, on an 
average, scarcely one cottage. A fen farmer, e.g.^ gave evidence 
before tiie Commission of Inquiry: “I farm 320 acres, all arable 
land. I have not one cottage on my farm. I have only one 
labourer on my farm now. I have four horsemen lodging 
about. We get light work done by gangs.”* The soil requires 
much light field labour, such as weeding, hoeing, certain pro- 
cesses of manuring, removing of stones, &c. This is done by 
the gangs, or organised bands that dwell in the open villages. 

The gang consists of i o to 40 or 50 persons, women, young 
persons of both sexes (13—18 years of age, although the boys 
are for the most part eliminated at the age of 13), and 
children of both sexes (6—13 years of age). At the head is the 
gang-master, always an ordinary agricultural labourer, generally 
what is called a bad lot, a scapegrace, unsteady, drunken, but 
with a dash of enterprise and savolr faire. He is the recruit- 
ing-sergeant for the gang, which works under him, not under 

t “ Child. £mp. Comm., VI. Report.** Evidence 173, p. 37. 
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the farmer, lie generally arranges with the latter for piece- 
work, and his income, which on the average is not very much 
above that of an ordinary agricultural labourer,* depends almost 
entirely upon the dexterity with which he manages to extract 
within the shortest time the greatest possible amount of labour 
from his gang. The farmers have discovered that women 
work steadily only under the direction ol' men, but that women 
and children, once set going, impetuously spend their life-force 
— as Fourier knew — ^whilc the adult male labourer is shrewd 
enough to economise his as much as he can. The gang-master 
goes from one farm to another, and thus employs his gang from 
6 to 8 months in the year. him ploy incut hy liiin is, therefore, 
much more lucrative and more certain for the labouring fami- 
lies, than employment by the individual farmer, who only 
employs children occasionally. 'I'his circumstance so com- 
pletely rivets his influence in the open villages that children 
are generally only to be hired thrtiugh his instrumentality. 
The lending out of these individually, independently of the 
gang, is his second trade. 

The “ drawbacks ” of the .system are the over-work of the 
children and young persons, the enormous marches that they 
make daily to and from the farnis, 5, 6, and sometimes 7 miles 
distant, finally, the demoralisation of the gang. Although the 
gangmastcr, who, in some districts is called ** the driver,” is 
armed with a long stick, he uses it but seldom, and complaints 
of brutal treatment arc exceptional. He is a democratic em- 
peror, or a kind of Pied I’ipcr of 1 iamelin. 1 Ic must therefore 
be popular with his subjects, and he binds them to himself by 
the charms of the gipsy life under his direction. Coarse free- 
dom, a noisy jollity, and obsccnest impudence give attractions 
to the gang. Generally’' the gangmastcr j>ays up in a public 
house ; then he returns home at the head of the procession reel- 
ing drunk, propped up right and left by a stalwart virago, 
while children and young persons bring up the rear, boisterous, 
and singing chaffing and bawdy songs. On the return journey 
what Fourier calls “ phanerogamic,” is the order of the day. 

* Some gangniastersy however, hnve worked thenise^lves up to the position ot larnaers 
of 500 acres, or proprietors of whole rows of houses. 
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The getting vrith child of girls of 1 3 a.- i is. ry their male com- 
panions of the same age, is common. The coer* villages ’vhich 
supply the contingent of the gang, become Scdoms and Go- 
morrahs,^ and have twice as high a rate of ii.egitimate births 
as the rest of the kingdom. The moral character of girls bred 
in these schools, when married women, was shown above. 
Their children, when opium does not give them the dnishina 
stroke, are born recruits of the aana. 

The gang in its classical form just described, is called the 
public, common, or tramping gang. For there are also private 
gangs. These are made up in the same way as the common 
gang, but count fewer members, and work, not under a gang- 
master, but under some old farm servant, whom the farmer does 
not know how to employ in any better way. The gipsy fun 
has vanished here, but according to all witnesses, the payment 
and treatment of the children is worse. 

The gang-system, which during the last years has steadily 
increased,® clearly does not exist for the sake of the gangmaster. 
It exists for the enrichment of the large farn^erSjS and indirectly 
of the landlords.4 For the farmer there is no more ingenious 
method of keeping his labourers well below the normal level, 
and yet of always having an extra hand ready for extra work, 
of extracting the greatest possible amount of labour with the 
least possible amount of money , 5 and of making adult male 
labour “ redundant.” From the exposition already made, it 

I “ Half the g-irls of Ludford nave been ruined by going out ” (in gangs;. L c- 
p- 6, § 3a- 

3 “ They (gangs) ha>e greatly increased of late 3’ears* In some places they are said 
CO have been introduced at comparatively late dates; m others tvhere gangs . . . . 
have been known tor many years .... more and younger chiloren are employed in 
them.” (1- C-, p- 79, § 174 ) 

3 “ Small farmers never employ gangs.’ “ It is not on poor land> but on land 
which affords rent of from 40 to 50 shillings, that women and children are employed 
in the greatest numbers.” c-, pp. 17, 14-) 

4 To one of these gentlemen the taste of his rent was so grateful that he indig- 
nantly declared to the Commission of Inquiry that the whole hubbub was only due 
to the name of the system. If instead of “ gang ” it were called “ the Agricultural 
Juvenile Industrial Self-supporting Association,” everj^thmg would tse all right, 

5 Gang work is cheaper than other work ; chat is why they are employed,” says a 

former gangmaster (1. c., p- 17, § 14)- ” The gang-system is decidedly the cheapest 

for the farmer, and decidedly the worst for the children,” says a farmer. (L c., 
p. 16, S 3.) 
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will be understood why, on the one hand, a greater or less lack 
of employment for the agricultural labourer is admitted, -while 
on the other, the gang-system is at the same time declared 
necessary ” on account of the want of adult male labour and 
its migration to the towns.* 'J'he cleanly weeded land, and the 
uncleanly human weeds, of Fancolnshirc, arc pole and counter- 
pole of capitalistic production,^ 

' Undoubtedly much of the work now done by children in used to be dona 

by men and women. h^Iorc men an.* out of work now where children and women are 
employed than formerly.*’ (1. c., p. 43* 11. zoz,) C 3 n the oihc-r hand, “ the labour 
question in some agricultural distrirts, particularly ihc .irablc, is Iv coming so serious 
in consequence of emigration, and the facility afforded by railways lor getting to large 
towns that I (the * I * is the steward of a I’lvat lord) think die services of children 
are most in Jisixinsable/* (I- c., p* 80, n. 180.) For the “ labour question ” in Eng- 
lish agricultural districts, diflereiitly frtim th<' rest of the civilistul w'orld, means the 
landlords* and farmers’ qucstitui, viz., how it is possible, despite an always increasing 
exodus of the agricultural folk, to keep up a siillieieiii relative surplus-population m 
the country, and by means of it keep the wages of the agricnUural labourer at a 
mmiiiiuin ? 

* 'I'he Public Health Report,” where in tloaling with the subject of children's 
mortality, the gang-system is treated in passing, rt'inains unknown in the press, and 
therefore, to the English public. On ihe other hand, the last report of the Child. 
EmpL Comm.” aflbrded the press sensniinnal copy alw’ays w'clroine. Whilst the 
Liberal press asked how the fine geiitlcmeii anti ladies, and the well-paid clergy of 
the State Church, w'-ith whom Lincolnshire swarms, couhl allow such a system to 
arise on their testates, uiitlcr their very eyes, they who send out expressly missions to 
the Antipodes, “for the iinprovcMiient of the morals of South Sea Islanders” — the 
more refined press confined itself to relleetions on the* coarse degradation of the agri- 
cultural population who arc capable nt sidling vheir children into such slavery! 
Under the accursed conditions to whi<di these* “ ilidicaic people condemn the agri- 
cultural labourer, it wouKi noi l>e surpridiig if he ate his own chihlrcn. What is 
really wonderful is the healthy integrity of rltarat'ier, he lias, in gix*at part, retained. 
The oflicial reports prove that the parents, ev<*n in the gang districts, loathe the 
gang-system. “ There is much in the evidence tluit slmws that the parents of the 
children would, in many instances, tu* A lad to Lie aided by the rcquircinencs of a legal 
obligation, to resist the pressure and the temptations to which they are often subject. 
They are liable to be urged, at times by the parish otliccrs, at times by employees, 
under threats of being themselves discharged, to lx* taken to work at an age when 

. • - school attendance , . . would be manifestly to their greater atlvantage 

All that time and strength wasted; all the sullcrin/r from extra and unprofitable 
fatigue produced to the labourer and to hw children ; every instance in which the parem 
may have traced the moral ruin of his child to the undermining of delicacy by the 
overcrowding of cottages, or to the contaminating inllucuces of the public gang, must 
have been so many incentives to feelings iu the inituLs ol' the labouring poor which 
can be well understood, and which it W'ould be ncc<lU*ss to particularise. They must 
be conscious that much bodily and menial pain has thus Ixicn inflicted upon them 
from causes for which they wort* in no way answerable; to wliieh, had it bt*cn in their 
power, they would have in no way consented 9 and against which they were power- 
less to struggle.” (U c., p. xx., ^ Sa, and xxiii., n. q6.) 
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In cc -c’uding" this section, we must trave in: a r’^ — 
Ireland. t*irst, the main facts of the case 

The population of Ireland had, in iS.ii, reacnec. S,ii.2,66jl; 
in I 85 1, it had dwindled to 6,623,965; in 1661, to 5,652.329; 
in 1866, to 5! millions, nearly to its level in ito;. Tne 
diminution began with the famine year, iSuS, so tnat Ire a -2. 
in less than twenty years, lost more than ^^ths of its people. = 
Its total emigration from IVIay, 1851, to July, 1S65, numoered 
1,519,487: the emigration during the years i85i— 1865 was 
more than half-a-million. The number of inhabited houses fell, 
from I 85 1— 1 8 61, by 52,990. From 1 85 1— i S6 1. the namber 
of holdings of 15 to 30 acres increased 61,020, that of r.oldings 
over 30 acres, 109,000, whilst the total number of all farms fell 
120,000, a fall, therefore, solely due to the suppression of 
farms under 15 acres — 2.e., to their centralisation. 


Table A, 

LIVE STOCK. 



1 

Foksks I 


Cattu: 


X 0ai 

Total Ntimber ^ 

Decrease 

Total Number 

Decrea^se 

aicreast: 

£S6o 

6199S11 


3*606,374. 

1 


1S61 

614,232 

5*993 

3,4.71*688 

1 1 

138,316 

1 

1 

i86z 

602,894 

11,338 

1 3 , 254.,890 

216,798 j 

\ 

1863 

579*978 

22^9X6 

3,144*231 

1 110,695 1 

! 

186^ j 

562,158 

17,820 

3,262,294 

1 

ixS,o 53 

1S65 

547,867 

14,291 

3*493*414 


231,120 


I Population of Ireland^ iSoi, persons; tSii, 5,084,996; 6,869,544; 

t®3tj 7.8a8,347; 1841, 8,222,664. 
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Year 


hBBSP 


Pio*^ 

Total Nnmbor 

Dccrenst 

Incrc t&t 

Total Number 



xS6o 

3,542,080 



1,271,072 



x86i 

3 » 556 » 05 o 


13,970 

X 7 X 0 Z >042 

169,030 


1862 

3,436,132 

99,918 


1.134,324 


ya,x8a 

1863 

3,308,204 

147,982 


1,067,438 

86,866 


1864 

3 » 3 ^ 6 » 94 * 


?*.737 

1,0 38,480 

8,978 


t & 6 s 

3,688,742 


321,801 

1,299,893 


*41,413 


The decrease of the population was naturally accompanied 
by a decrease in the mass of products. Foi our purpose, it 
suffices to consider the 5 years from 1861—1865 during which 
over half-a-million emigrated, and the absolute number of 
people sank by more than ^ of a million. 

From the above table it results 



Cattck 

bvmm 

Pkofl 

Absol ite Decrease 

7**3 S8 

6b!K}luu Xieoroim 
1x6,626 

AbsoluL rucnaac 

146,608 

Absolute InoceaaB 
28,8191 


Let us now turn to agriculture, which yields the means of 
subsistence for cattle and for men. In the following table is 
calculated the decrease or increase for each separate year, as 
compared with its immediate predecessor The Cereal Crops 


The xesult would be found yet mojre unfavourable if we went further back 
Xhus Sheep in X865, 3,6SS^74a, but in x856« Sf694,a94 Piga in iSdr, x«a99>893 bm 
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include wheat, oats, barley, rye, beans, and peas; the Green 
Crops, potatoes, turnips, mangolds, beet-root, cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, vetches, &c. 


Table B, 

INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AREA UNDER CROPS AND 

GRASS IN ACREAGE 



In the year 1865, 127,470 additional acres came under the 
heading “ grass land,'* chiefly because the area under the head- 
ing oP*bogand waste unoccupied,'* decreased by 101,543 acres. 
If we compare 1865 with 1 864, there is a decrease in cereals of 
246,667 qrs., of which 48,999 were wheat, 160,605 oats, 
29,892 barley, &c. ; the decrease in potatoes was 446,398 tons, 
although the area of their cultivation increased in 1865. 





Table C. 

INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AREA ONDER CULTIVATION, PRODUCT PER ACRE 
AND TOTAL PRODUCT OF 1865 COMPARED WITH 1864 
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From the movement of population and the agricultural pro- 
duce of Ireland, we pass to the movement in the purse of its 
landlords, larger farmers, and industrial capitalists. It is 
reflected in the rise and fall of the Income-tax. It mav be 
remembered that Schedule O (profits with the exception of 
those of farmers), includes also the so-called, “ professional ” 

profits Z.5., the incomes of law7ers, doctors. See.; and the 

Schedules C. and E., in which no special details are given, 
include the incomes of employes, officers. State sinecurists. 
State fundholders, &c. 


Tahle 1^9 

* 

THE INCOME-TAX ON THE SUBJOINED INCOMES IN 

POUNDS STERLING. 



Under Schedule D. the average annual increase of income 
from 1 853—1 8 64 was only o ' 93 ; whilst, in the same period, in 
Great Britain, it was 4*58. The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of the profits (with the exception of those of fanners) 
for the years 1864 and 1865: — 


I Tenth Report of the Commissioiiers of Inland Revenue. Lend. i8d6. 
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Table E. 

SCHEDULE D. INCOME 1 < ROM PROI- TFS (OVER IN IRELA 
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S# 
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2(1 

ft 

99 

99 

99 

SJ 
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fP 
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99 

99 
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Eng^land, a country with fully developed capitalist produc- 
tion, and pre-eminently industrial, would have bled to death 
with such a drain of population as Ireland has sujQ'ered. But 
Ireland is at present only an agricultural district of England, 
marked off by a wide channel from the country to which it 
yields corn, wool, cattle, industrial and military recruits. 

Xhe depopulation of Ireland has thrown much of the land 
out of cultivation, has greatly diminished the produce of the 
soil,* and, in spite of the greater area devoted to cattle breed- 
ing, has brought about, in some of its branches, an absolute 
diminution, in others, an advance scarcely worthy of mention, 
and constantly interrupted by retrogressions. Nevertheless, 

* The totaJ yearly income under Schedule D. is flinerciit in this table from that 
which appears in the preccdini; ones, Ihh'Uum: ot cert.nn deductions allowed by law. 

» 11 the product also diminibhcb relatively per aen*, it must not bi* lorg-otten that 
for a century and a hall' England has indireetly (‘xporled the soil of Ireland, without 
as much as allowing its culUvalurb the iiiuaub for niakiu|{ up the conbUtueuLb ol the 
soil that had been exhausted. 
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with the fall in numbers of the population, rents and farmers* 
profits rose, although the latter not as steadily as the former. 
The reason of this is easily comprehensi'ole. On the one r.and, 
with the throwing of small holdings :nto large ones, and the 
change of arable into pasture land, a larger part of the whole 
produce was transformed into surplus produce. Tne surn’.us 
produce increased, although the total produce, of wnicii :t 
formed a fraction, decreased. On the other hand, the money- 
value of this surplus produce increased yet more rapidly tnan 
its mass, in consequence of the rise in the English market- 
price of meat, wool, &c., during the last 2C, and especially 
during the last lo, years. 

The scattered means of production that serve the producers 
themselves as means of employment and of subsistence, without 
expanding their own value by the incorporation of the labour 
of others, are no more capital than a product consumed by its 
own producer is a commodity. If, with the mass of the popu- 
lation, that of the means of production employed in agriculture 
also diminished, the mass of the capital employed in agriculture 
increased, because a part of the means of production that were 
formerly scattered, was concentrated and turned into capital. 

The total capital of Ireland outside agriculture, employed in 
industry and trade, accumulated during the last two decades 
slowly, and with great and constantly recurring fluctuations ; so 
much the more rapidly did the concentration of its individual 
constituents develop. And, however small its absolute in- 
crease, in proportion to the dwindling population it had in- 
creased largely. 

Here, then, under our own eyes and on a large scale, a pro- 
cess is revealed, than which nothing more excellent could be 
wished for by orthodox economy for the support of its dogma; 
that misery springs from absolute surplus-population, and that 
equilibrium is re-established by depopulation. This is a far 
more important experiment than was the plague in the middle 
of the 14th century so belauded of Malthusians. Note further: 
If only the naivetd of the schoolmaster could apply, to the 
conditions of production and population of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the standard of the r4th, this naivete, into the bargain. 
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ovei-looked the fact that whilst, after the plague and the 
decimation that accompanied it, followed on this side of the 
channel, in England, enfiMnchiscmen t and enrichment of the 
agricultural population, on that side, in hV.ince, followed 
greater servitude and more misery.' 

The Irish famine of i 846 killed more than r, 000,000 people, 
but it killed poor devils only. 'I'o the wealth of the country 
it did not the slightest damage. 'The exodus of the next 20 
years, an exodus still constantly increasing, did not, as, the 
thirty years’ war, decimate, along witli the liuman beings, their 
means of production. Irish genius discovered an altogether 
new way of spiriting a poor pcojde thousands of miles away 
from the scene of its misery. 'I'lie exiles transplanted to the 
United States, send home sums of money every year as 
travelling expenses for those left behind. Jsvery troop that 
emigrates one year, draws another alter it the next. Thus, in- 
stead of costing Ireland anything, emigr.ition forms one of the 
most lucrative branches of its export trade. b'inally, it is a 
systematic process, which does not simply make a passing gap 
in the population, but sucks out of it every year more people 
than arc replaced by the births, so that the absolute level of 
the population falls year by year.^ 

AVhat were the consequences for the Irish labourers left be- 
hind and freed from the s\irj>lus-population 'That the relar 
tive surplus-popxilation is to-day as grc*at as before 1846; that 
wages are just as low, that the oppression of the labourers has 
increased, that misery is ft>reing the country towards a new 
crisis. The facts arc simple. 'I'he revolution in agriculture 
has kept pace with emigration. 'I'hc' production of relative 
surplus-population has mcjrc than kc'pt pace with the absolute 
depopulation. A glance at table C shows that the change of 
arable to pasture land must work yet more acutely in Ireland 


» As Ixclaud is rofyardt'cl as the promised l.itid of ihf* “ principle of population," 
A. Sadler, before the public .ition of bis woik on pftjnilatioti, issued his famous book, 
'* Inland, its evils and their roinediVs. and (Hlitmii, London, iSap.” Here, by com- 
parison of the statisiics of the individual proviniT*, .uid of tho individual counties in 
each province, he proves that the misery there is not, as Malthus would have it, in 
proportion to the number of ilu* popul.it ion, but in inverse r.itio to this. 

» Between 1851 and 1874, tlw total nunilvr oi amounted to 
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than in England. In England the cultivation ot ereen crcos 
increases -with the breeding of cattle; in Ireland, it decreases. 
Whilst large number of acres, that -were formerlv tilled, lie 
idle or are turned permanently into grass-land, a sreat nart 
of the waste land and peat bogs that were unused formerlv. 
become of service for the extension of cattle-breedinsj. The 
smaller and medium farmers — I reckon among these a'l whc 
do not cultivate more then 1 00 acres — still make uo about ^ths 
of the whole number. ^ They are, one after the other, and with 
a degree of force unknown before, crushed by the competition 
of an agriculture managed by capital, and therefore they con- 
tinually furnish new recruits to the class of wage-labourers. 
The one great industry of Ireland, linen-manufacture, requires 
relatively few adult men and only employs altogether, in spite 
of its expansion since the price of cotton rose in 1861— 1 566 , a 
comparatively insignificant part of the population. Like all 
other great modern industries, it constantly produces, by in- 
cessant fluctuations, a relative surplus-population within its 
own sphere, even with an absolute increase in the mass of 
human beings absorbed by it. The misery of the agricultural 
population forms the pedestal for gigantic shirt-factories, w’hose 
armies of labourers are, for the most part, scattered over the 
country. Here, we encounter again the system described 
above of domestic industry, which in under-payment and over- 
work, possesses its own systematic means for creating supernu- 
merary labourers. Finally, although the depopulation has not 
such destructive consequences as would result in a country 
with fully developed capitalistic production, it does not go on 
without constant reaction upon the home-market. The gap 
which emigration causes here, limits not only the local demand 
for labour, but also the incomes of small shopkeepers, artisans, 
tradespeople generally. Hence the diminution in incomes be- 
tween j^6o and j^ioo in table E. 

A clear statement of the condition ot the agricultural 
labourers in Ireland is to be found in the Reports of the Irish 

* According to a table in Murphy’s “ Ireland industrial, political and social," 1870, 
94*6 per cent, of the holdings do not reach lOO acres, ^*4 exceed lOO acres. 
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Poor JLaw Inspectors (1870)** Oflicials ot a government which 
is maintained only by bayonets and by a state of siege, now 
open, now disguised, they have to observe all the precautions 
of language that theii colleagues in b’ngland disdain. In spite 
of this, however, they do lujt let their government cradle itsell 
in illusions. According tt) them the rate of wages in the 
country, still very low, has within the last tio years risen 
50—60 per cent., and stands now, on the average, at 6s. to 9s 
per week liut behind this apparent rise, is hidden an actual 
fall in wages, for it does not correspond at all to the rise in 
price oi the necessary means of subsistence that has taken 
place in the meantime. For proof, the following extract trom 
the official accounts of an Irish workhouse. 

AviiRAOlt WtEKLV Cos'l PKR IIfAO. 


Year ended 


PioviMitins iiitl 

Necc!K.ai K*t> 



CIoi hi iif» Total 

3d. IS. 6Jd. 

6d. 3s. i^d. 


The price ot the necessary means of sub.sistence is therefore 
fully twice, and that of clothing exactly twice, .is much as 
they were 20 years before. 

Kven apart from this disproportion, the mere comparison ot 
the rate of wages expressed in gold would give a result far 
from accurate. Before the lannne, the great mass of agricul- 
tural wages were paid in kind, only tlie smallest part in 
money; to-day, payment in money is the rule. From this 
it follows that, whatever the amount of the real wage, its 
money rate must rise. “ Previous to the famine, the labourer 
enjoyed his cabin .... with a rood, or half-acre or acre ot 

' the Poor I.aw on the AHrionhuial Laboureis 

tn Dublin, 1870.** See alw “ A|>ricuhurttl luthourent (Iruluud) {^‘luru, etc. 8 March 
*862. London, xS6n.” 
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land, and facilities for ... a crop of ootatcss. tie iras able 
to rear his pig and keep fo-^l . Bi.t tney no’v nave to 
buy bread, and they have no refuse upon vrbich tiev can feed 
a pig or fowl, and they have consequently no benedt from tne 
sale of a pig, fowl, or eggs.’** In fact, formerly, the agric.^ 1 - 
tural labourers were but the smallest of the small farmed, and 
formed for the most part a kind of rear-guard of the med:_m 
and large farms on which they found employment. Or.lv si' ce 
the catastrophe of 1846 have they begun to form a fraction of 
the class of purely w’age-labourers, a special class, connected 
with its wage-masters only by monetary’^ relations. 

We know what were the conditions of their dwellings in 
1846. Since then they have grown yet worse. A part of the 
agricultural labourers, which, however, grows less day bv day, 
dwells still on the holdings of the farmers in over-crowded huts, 
whose hideousness far surpasses the worst that the English 
agricultural labourers offered us in this 'vvay. And this holds 
generally with the exception of certain tracts of LJlster; in the 
south, in the counties of Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, &c. ; in 
the east, in Wicklow, Wexford, Stc.; in the centre of Ireland, 
in King’s and Queen’s County, Dublin, &c. ; in the west, in 
Sligo, Roscommon, Mayo, Galway, &c, “ The agricultural 

labourers’ huts,” an inspector cries out, ” are a disgrace to the 
Christianity and to the civilisation of this country. In order 
to increase the attractions of these holes for the labourers, the 
pieces of land belonging thereto from time immemorial, are 
systematically confiscated. ” The mere sense that they exist 
subject to this species of ban, on the part of the landlords and 
their agents, has . . . given birth in the minds of the labourers 
to corresponding sentiments of antagonism and dissatisfaction 
towards those by whom they are thus led to regard themselves 
as being treated as ... a proscribed race. ”3 

The first act of the agricultural revolution was to sweep 
away the huts situated on the field of labour. This was done 
on the largest scale, and as if in obedience to a command from 
on high. Thus many labourers were compelled to seek shelter 
in villages and towns. There they were thrown like refuse 
^ L c- pp* 2-9, I * L c. p- 12 3 I* c- p. 12. 
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into garrets, holes, cellars and corners, in the worst back slums. 
Thousands of Irish families, who according to the testimony of 
the English, eaten up as these are with national prejudice, are 
notable for their rare attachment to the domestic hearth, for 
their gaiety and the purity of their home-life, found them- 
selves suddenly transplanted into hotbeds of vice. The men 
are now obliged to seek work of the neighbouring farmers 
and are only hired by the day, and therefore under the most 
precarious form of wage. Hence “ they sometimes have long 
distances to go to and from work, often get wet, and suffer 
much hardship, not un frequently ending in sickness, disease 
and want."* 

“ The towns have had to receive from year to year what 
was deemed to be the surpliis-lahour of the rural division;"^ 
and then people still wonder “ there is still a surplus of labour 
in the towns and villages, and either a scarcity or a threatened 
scarcity in some of the country divisions."! 'I'he truth is that 
this want only becomes perceptible in harvest-time, or during 
spring, or at such times as agricultural operations are carried 
on with activity; at other periods of the year many hands are 
idle;"4 that " from the digging out of the main crop of pota- 
toes in October until the early sjuring following . . . there is no 
employment for them;"** and further, that during the active 
times they " are subject to broken days and to all kinds of 
interruptions. * 

These results of the agricultural revolution — /.(?., the change 
of arable into pasture land, the use of machinery, the most 
rigorous economy of labour, &c., arc still further aggravated by 
the model landlords, who, instead of spending their rents in 
other countries, condescend to live in Ireland on their demesnes. 
In order that the law of si.ijq>ly and demand may not be broken, 
these gentlemen draw their " labtjur-supply , . . chiefly from 
their small tenants, who are obliged to attend when required 
to do the landlord's work, at rates of wages, in many instances, 
considerably under the current rates j^aid to ordinary labourers, 
and without regard to the incoiivctiiciice or loss to the tenant 

* i. c. p. zj. j 1. c. p. s 1. c. pp. 3a. 

» 1 . C. p. Z7. 4 1 . c. p, X. «» 1. C. p. AS' 
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of being obliged, to neglect bis own business s.t critica^ oenods 
of sowing and reaping.”- 

The uncertaintj- and irregularity of employment, tne const.^nt 
return and long duration of gluts of labour, all these s^rmntc ns 
of a relative surplus-population, £gure therefore in the reports 
of the Poor Law administration, as so many hardsnins of tne 
agricultural proletariat. It will be remembered that we me**, 
in the English agricultural proletariat, with a similar snectac'e. 
But the difference is that in England, an industrial cca.ntry, 
the industrial reserve recruits itself from the country districts, 
whilst in Ireland, an agricultural country, the agricultural 
reserve recruits itself from the towns, the cities of refuge of 
the expelled agricultural labourers. In the former, the super- 
numeraries of agriculture are transformed into factory-opera- 
tives; in the latter, those forced into the towns, whilst at the 
same time they press on the wages in towns, remain agricul- 
tural labourers, and are constantlv sent back to the countrv 
districts in search of work. 

The official inspectors sum up the material condition of the 
agricultural labourer as follows: “Though living with the 
strictest frugality, his own wages are barely sufficient to pro- 
vide food for an ordinary family and pay his rent, and he de- 
pends upon other sources for the means of clothing himself, his 
wife, and children. . . The atmosphere of these cabins, com- 
bined with the other privations they are subjected to, has made 
this class particularly susceptible to low fever and pulmonary 
consumption.”* After this, it is no wonder that, according to 
the unanimous testimony of the inspectors, a sombre discontent 
runs through the ranks of this class, that they long for the re- 
turn of the past, loathe the present, despair of the future, give 
themselves up to the evil influence of agitators,” and have 
only one fixed idea, to emigrate to America. This is the land 
of Cockaigne, into which the great IMalthusian panacea, de- 
population, has transformed green Erin. 

What a happy life the Irish factory operative leads, one 
example will show: “ On my recent visit to the Isorth of 
Ireland,” says the English Factory Inspector, Robert Baker, 

* 1. c. p. 30. * J. c. pp. zi, 13. 
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“I met with the following evidence of eflort in an Irish skilled 
workman to afford education to his children ; and 1 give his 
evidence verbatim, as 1 took it from his mouth. That he was 
a skilled factory hand, may be understood when I say that he 
was employed on goods for the Manchester market. Johnson. 
— I am a beetler and work from 6 in the morning till n at 
night, from Monday to Friday, Saturday we leave off at 6 
p.m,, and get three hours of it (for meals and rest). I have 
five children in all. For this work I get los. 6d. a week; my 
wife works here also, and gets 5*8. a week. U'he oldest girl 
who is 12, minds the house. She is also cook, and all the ser- 
vant we have. She gets the young ones ready for school. A 
girl going past the house wakes me at half past five in the 
morning. My wife gets up and goes along with me. We get 
nothing (to cat) before we come to work. 'I'he child of 12 
takes care of the little children all the clay, and we get 
nothing till breakfast at eight. At eight we go home. We 
get tea once a week; at other times we get stirabout, some- 
times of oatmeal, sometimes of Indian meal, as we are able to 
get it. In the winter we get a little sugar and water to our 
Indian meal. In the summer we get a few potatoes, planting 
a small patch ourselves ; and when they arc done we get back 
to stirabout. Sometimes we get a little milk as it may be. 
So we go on from day to day, Sunday and week day, always 
the same the year round. I am always very much tired when 
I have done at night. We may see a bit of flesh meat some- 
times, but very seldom. 'I'liree of our children attend school, 
for whom we pay jd, a week a head. Our rent is 9d. a week. 
Peat for firing costs is. 6d. a fortnight at the very lowest."^ 
Such are Irish wages, such is Irish lifel 

In fact the misery of Ireland is again the topic of the day in 
Kngland. At the end of 1866 and the beginning of 1 867, one 
of the Irish land magnates, Ix^rd DufVerin, set about its solution 
in the “'^t'imcs.*' *‘Wio mcnschlich von solch grossem llerrnl" 
From Table K. we saw that, during i 864, of ^^4, 3 <5 8,6 10 of 
total profits, three surplus-value makers pocketed only 
42-62,6 lo; that in 1865, however, out of 44>^^9 j979 

' Kept. I»sp. Imci. 3ibi Oct. p. 96. 
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profits, the same three virtuosi of “ abstinence pocketed 
74,448; in 1864, 26 surp'us-value makers reached to 
^^646, 3 77; in 1865, 2.8 surplus-value makers reached *0 
,^736,448 ; in 1864, 12 I surplus-value makers, 066,91 2 ; in 
1865, 186 surplus-value makers, ^^1,320,996; in 1864, 1131 
surplus-value makers ,^2, 1 50, 818, nearly half of the total ann ^ai 
profit; in 1865, ^^94 surplus-value makers, ;C2s4i 8,933, 

more than half of the total annual profit. But the lion’s share, 
which an inconceivably small number of land magnates in 
England, Scotland and Ireland swallow up of the yearly 
national rental, is so monstrous that the wisdom of the Enorlish 
state does not think fit to afford the same statistical materials 
about the distribution of rents as about the distribution of 
profits. Lord Dufferin is one of those land magnates. That 
rent-rolls and profits can ever be “ excessive,” or that their 
plethora is in any way connected with plethora of the people’s 
misery is, of course, an idea as “ disreputable ” as “ unsound.” 
tie keeps to facts. The fact is that, as the Irish population 
diminishes, the Irish rent-rolls swell; that depopulation bene- 
fits the landlords, therefore also benefits the soil, and, therefore, 
the people, that mere accessory of the soil, tie declares, there- 
fore, that Ireland is still over-populated, and the stream of 
emigration still flows too lazily. To be perfectly happy, Ire- 
land must get rid of at least one-third of a million of labouring 
men. Let no man imagine that this lord, poetic into the 
bargain, is a physician of the school of Sangrado, who as often 
as he did not find his patient better, ordered phlebotomy and 
again phlebotomy, until the patient lost his sickness at the 
same time as his blood. Lord Dufferin demands a new blood- 
letting of one-third of a million only, instead of about two 
millions ; in fact, without the getting rid of these, the 
millennium in Erin is not to be. The proof is easily given. 


NUMBER AND EXTENT OF FARMS IN IRELAND IN 1864. 


(i) Farms not over 
z acre. 

(3) Fazms over x, 
not over 5 acaces. 

(3} Fazms over 5, not 
over x5 acres. 

\4.) Fazms over z5 not 
over 30 acie^ 

No. 

Acres. 

Now 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

Kow 

Acres. 

48,^53 

»5>394 

«a»037 

z88,9z6 

176,368 


*36»S78 

3»«>5»»343 
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(s) r nms ovtr tg, 
nnto^c'^ icits 

(r>) l irms o\ 1 1 so, 
nol 1 \ 1 r i iu> u IPS 

(7) 1 111ns o\<*r jon 

IL ic s 

( 8 ) Total aiea | 

No. 

Vt.rc'i. 

No. 

\r tr*- 

No, 

\i ri 1 

Acres 

71,961 

3,906,^74 

'r 4 » 3+7 



8,337,807 

=i 6 > 3 i 9 » 9 a 4 ' 


Centralisation has from 1851 to r86i destroyed principally 
farms of the first three categories, under i and not over 15 
acres. These above all must disappear. This j^ives 307,058 
“ supernumerary ” farmers, and reckoning the families the W 
average of 4 persons, 1,228,232 persons. On the extravagant 
supposition that, after the agricultural revolution is complete, 
onc-foiirth of these arc again absorbable, there remain for emi- ' 
gration 921,174 persons. Categories 4, 5, 6, of over 15 and 
not over 100 acres, arc, as was known long since in Kngland, 
too small for capitalistic cultivation of corn, and for sheep- 
breeding arc almost vanishing quantitic‘s. On the same suppo- 
sition as before, therefore, there are further 788,761 persons to 
emigrate; total, 1,709,532. And as I’appetit vient en man- 
geant, Rent-roll’s eyes will soon diseo\'c'r that Ireland, with 3^ 
millions, is still always miserable, and miserable because she 
is over-populated. 'I'hcrcfore hcM- clepopidation must go yet 
further, that thus she may fulfil her true destiny, that of an 
F.nglish sheep walk and cattle-i^asturc.* 

* The total aiea includes also jitsit, anti waste land. 

» How the famino autl its roiisetiucuccs have Ixvn <li lihcraioly ni.'idc the moat of, 
both by the individual laiuilortls and by tlie l<hif>Iish Icivislaiiiic, to forcibly carry out 
the agricultural revolution and to thin tin* popidatimi of Irvl.iml down to the piopor- 
tion satisfactory to Che landlords, I shill show more fully in Vol. IH. of this work, 
in the section on Lindcd properly. '1 hoiu also I return to tlu' condition of the small 
farmers and the agricultural hibourcrs. At }uo'-i«ni, only ono quot.itiou. Nassau W 
Senior says "With other things, in his pt>sihuiiir>ns work, “Journals, Coiiveisauoiu 
and Essays, relating to Indand.” a vols. lauidon iSfiS; Vol. ir., p. a8a. “ Wdl," 
said I 3 r. G., “ wc have got our Pour l^iw and it is a grx*at instrument for pving the 
victory to the landlords. Another, .uitl n still inoru powerful instrument is emigra- 
tion. ... No friend to Indand can wish the war to lx* pioloiiged gx tween the laud 
lords and the sm.dl Celtic farnicis]— still les*, that it hlioukl und b\ the victory of the 
tenants. Tl^he sooner it is over — the sooner Irel uni lx*t omes a grazing country, with 
the comparatively thin poptilatum which a gia/ing ctmntry n'quires, the better for 
all classes.'* The English Corn l.awh i>f 1815 M*cure«l lr» land the monopoly of theftee 
importation of corn into Great Eritaiii. 'I'lwy favoui'ctl artificially, Lhe«fore, the 
cultivation of com. With the abolition of the C'orn J.aws in 1846, this monopoly was 
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I_ike all good things in this bad v.-orld, this prodtable method 
has its drawbacks. With the accuntulatior. of rents in Ireland, 
the accumulation of the Irish in America keers pace, Tloe 
Irishman, banished hy sheep and ox, reappears on the other 
side of the ocean as a Fenian, and face to face with the old cueen 
of the seas rises, threatening and more threatening, the young 
giant Republic; 

Acerba rata Romanos agan"* 

Scelusque frareresB cecis 


suddenly removed. Apart from all ether circumstances, this event alone was suffi- 
cient to give a great impulse to the turning of Irish arable intc pasture lacu. ic the 
concentration of farms, and to the ev'iccion of small cultivators, rvfter the frj:Lf-*nt:Ss 
of the Irish soil had been praised from 1S15 to 1S4.6, and proclaimed loudly u- hy 
Nature herself destined for the cultivation of \^heat, English agronomists, eccncmi'ti, 
politicians, discover suddenly that it is good for nothing bat to produce ferage. M. 
Leonce de Lavergne has hastened to repeat this on the other side cf the L-hann^,. I 
takes a “ serious “ man, a la Lavergne, to he caught b}. such chhulshncss 
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CliAP'IKR XXVI 

THK Sr:CRF/l' OF PRIMITIVI' ACCUMULATION 

We have seen how money is chanj;ei.l into capital; ho^ 
throuj^h capital surplus-value is niaile, and from surplus- 
value more capital. Hut the acciinuilation of capital pre- 
supposes surplus-value; surplus value presupposes cnpitalistic 
production; capitalistic production piresupposes the pre-exist- 
ence ot coiisiderahlc masses of capital and of labour-power in 
the hands of producers of commodities. T'hc whole move- 
ment, therefore, seems to turn in a vicious circle, out of which 
we can only get by supposing a primitive .iccumulation (pre- 
vious accumulation of Adam Smith) j>reccding capitalistic 
accumulation; an accumulation not the result of the capitalist 
mode of production, but its starling j>oiut. 

This primitive accumulation phays in Political Isconomy 
about the same part as original sin in theology. Adam bit the 
apple, and thereupon sin fell on the human race. Its origin is 
supposed to be explained when it is told as an anecdote of the 
past. In times long gone by there were two sorts of people; 
one, the diligent, intelligent, and, above all, frugal ^lite; the 
other, lazy rascals, spending their sub.stance, and more, in 
riotous living. The legend of theological original sin tells us 
certainly how man came to be condemned to eat his bread in 
the sweat of his brow; but the history of economic original sin 
reveals to us that there are people to v/hom this is by no means 
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essential. ^sTever mind! Tnus it ca-iie to pass tnat tne lormer 
sort accumulated wealth, and tne latter sort had at last nothing 
to sell except their own skins. And from this original sir dates 
the poverty of the great majority- that, despite all its Isbou-, 
has up to now nothing to sell but itself, and the wealth of t>e 
few that increases constantly although they have lon^ ceasec. 
to work. Such insipid childishness is every day preached tt 
us in the defence of property. IM. Thiers, e.g., had the ass^^r- 
ance to repeat it with ail the solemnity of a stat «. «.o •wA.M. w 

French people, once so spirituel. But as soon as the question 
of property crops up, it becomes a sacred duty to proclaim the 
intellectual food of the infant as the one thing nt for all ages 
and for all stages of development. In actual history it is 
notorious that conquest, enslavement, robbery, murder, briedy 
force, play the great part. In the tender annals of Politica. 
Economy, the idyllic reigns from time immemorial, Fdght auu 
“labour** were from all time the sole means of enrichment, tr.e 
present year of course always excepted. As a matter of fact, the 
methods of primitive accumulation are anything but idyllic. 

In themselves, money and commodities are no more capital 
than are the means of production and of subsistence. They 
want transforming into capital. But this transformation itself 
can only take place under certain circumstances that centre in 
this, that two very different kinds of commodity-possessors 
must come face to face and into contact; on the one hand, the 
owners of money, means of production, means of subsistence, 
who are eager to increase the sum of values they possess, by 
buying other people’s labour-power; on the other hand, free 
labourers, the sellers of their own labour-power, and there- 
fore the sellers of labour. Free labourers, in the double sense 
that neither they themselves form part and parcel of the means 
of production, as in the case of slaves, bondsmen, Sire., nor do 
the means of production belong to them, as in the case of pea- 
sant-proprietors ; they are, therefore, free from, unencumbered 
by, any means of production of their own. With this polari- 
sation of the market for commodities, the fundamental condi- 
tions of capitalist production are given. The capitalist s^^v’sstem 
presupposes the complete separation of the labourers from all 

Capittai BB 
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property in the means by hich they cai\ realise their labour 
As soon as capitalist prodiietion is Oiice on its own legs, it not 
only maintains this separation, but reproduces it on a continu- 
ally extending scale. 'J’he process, therefore, that clears the 
way for the capitalist system, can be none other than the 
process which takes away from (he labourer the possession of 
his means of production; a process tli.it transforms, on the one 
hand, the social means of siibsi.-.tence and of [production into 
capital, on the other, the immediate producers into wage- 
labourers. The so-called primitive .iccumulation, therefore, is 
nothing else than the historical process of divorcing the pro- 
ducer from the means of production. It a]->pcars as primitive, 
because it forms the pre-historic' stage of ca[pital and of the 
mode of production correspcpiidinL* with it. 

'^J'hc economic structure of cajpitalistic society has grown out 
of the economic structure of leiulal society. 'The dissolution of 
the latter set free the elements of the KirnuM*. 

The immediate producer, the labourer, lould only dispose of 
his own person after he had ceaseil to be attached to the soil 
and ceased to be the slave, serf, or bondman of another. To 
become a free seller of l.ibour jpower, who carric'S his commodity 
wherever he finds a market, he Jiiust further have*, escaped from 
the reg-ime of the guilds, their rules for apprentices and journey- 
men, and the impediments of their labc>nr regulations. Hence, 
the historical movc'ment which change's the producers into 
wage-workers, appears, on the one h.uul, as their emancipation 
from serfdom and from the letters of the guilds, and this side 
alone exists for our bourgeois historians. 15ut, on the other 
hand, these new freedmen boc.une sellers of themselves only 
after they had been robbed of all their own means of production, 
and of all the guarantees of existence aHordecl by the old feudal 
arrangements. And the history of this, their expropriation, is 
written in the annals of mankind in letters of blood and fire. 

The industrial cayiitalists, these new potc*ntates, had on their 
part not only to displace the guild masters of handicrafts, but 
also the feridal lords, the possessors of the sources of wealth. 
In this respect their conquest of social j)ower appears as the 
fruit of a victorious struggle both against feudal lordship and 
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its revolting prerogatives, rnc ? gainst the gunds and tine tetters 
they laid on the tree development of protraction end the free 
exploitation of man by man. The chevaliers d’indn^trie, nov-- 
ever. only succeeded in supplanting the chevaliers of the s'-iord 
by making use of events of v;*hich they themselves ~ere n-hclly 
innocent. They have risen by means as vile as those by v'hi-h 
the Roman freed-man once on a time made himself tne master 


of his fatronus. 

The starting-point of the development that ga%'e rise to tne 
wage-labourer as well as to the capitalist, v^’^s the servitude or 
the labourer. The advance consisted in a change of form of 
this servitude, in the transformation of feudal exploitation into 
capitalist exploitation. To understand its march, we need not 
go back very far. Although we come across the £rst beginnings 
of capitalist production as early as the I4tk or 15th cenmry, 
sporadically, in certain towns of the IMediterranean, the capi- 
talistic era dates from the i6th centur\\ Wherever it appears, 
the abolition of serfdom has been long effected, and the highes: 
development of the middle ages, the existence of sovereign 
towns, has been long on the wane. 

In the history of primitive accumulation, all revolutions are 
epoch-making that act as levers for the capitalist class in 
course of formation but, above all, those moments when great 
masses of men are suddenly and forcibly torn from their means 
of subsistence, and hurled as free and “unattached” proletarians 
on the labour market. The expropriation of the ap-icultural 
producer, of the peasant, from the soil, is the basis of the whole 
process. The history of this expropriation, in different countries, 
assumes different aspects, and runs through its various phases in 
different orders of succession, and at different periods. In Eng- 
land alone, which we take as our example, has it the classic form.^ 

* In Italy, where capitalistic prodLCtion developed earliest, the dissolution ot serf- 
dom also took p.ace earlier than elsewhere. The serf 'was emancipated m that 
country before he had acquired any prescriptive right to the soil. His emancipation 
at once transformed him into a free proletarian, who, moreover, round his master 
ready -waiting for h’m. in the towns, for the most part handed down as legacies ^rem 
the Roman time. When the revolution of the world-market, about the end or ..le 
15th century, annihilated Northern Italy’s commercial supremacy, a movetrent in 
the reverse direction set in. The labourers of the towns were driven en n,a:se into 
the coui.Ty, and gave an impulse, never before seen, to the petite culture, carried on 
in ihe form of gardening. 
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CHAPTER XXVIl 

EXPROPRTA'I'ION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
POPUJ.ATTON FROM THE IvAND 

In England, serfdom had practically disappeared in the last 
part of the 14th century. The iiiiniensc majority of the 
population' consisted then, and to n still larger extent, in the 
15th ccntuiy, of free peasant proprietors, whatever was the 
feudal title under which their right of property was hidden, 
In the larger seignorial domains, the old bailiff, himself a serf, 
was displaced by the free farmer. 'I'hc wage-labourers of 
agriculture consisted partly oi' j'lensants, who utilised their 
leisure time by working on the large estates, partly of an 
independent special class of wage-labourers, relatively and 
absolutely few in numbers. 'The latter also were practically 
at the same time peasant farmers, since, besides their wages, 
they had allotcd to them arable land to the extent of 4 or more 
acres, together with their cottages. Resides they, with the 
rest of the peasants, enjoyed the usufruct of the common 
land, which gave pasture to their cattle, furnished them with 
timber, firc-wood, turf, Sec.* In all countries of Europe, 

‘ “ The petty proprietors who cuhivateil iln'ir own fields with their own hands, and 
enjoyed a modest competence .... then iornu'd a much more important part of the 
nation than at present. If wc may trust the In'St statist ic,d writer.<i of that age, not 
less then 160,000 proprietors ■who, with their iaimltes, tnu.st have made up more than 
a seventh ol the whole population, derived their subsisieiice from little freehold 
estates. The average income of tliese small landlords .... was estimated at 
between ,^60 and a year. It was t'onipiited that the nuinlvr of persons who 

tilled their own land was greater than the miiulxT ol those ■who f.irmed the land of 
others.” Macaulay: Ilmory of Knglaiid, loth ed,, 1 . p. 331, 334. Even b 

the last third of the r7th century, jl, of the Knj,'Iish people were agricultural, (1. c., 
p. 413.) 1 quote Macaulay, bocaUMt at s.ysteinati(' falsifier ol history he minimises 

as much as possible facts of this kind. 

» We must never forget that even the si*rf was not *>nly the owner, if but a tribute* 
paying owner, of the piece of land attached to his house*, l)nt alstJ a co-possessor of 
the common land. '* I.e paysan y (in Silesia, uiuler bn'derick II.), est serf.” Neve^ 
theless, these serfs posst'ss common lands. ** On n’ a pas pti encore engager les Si- 
IdsIctM au partage des coniinunes, tandis quo dans la Noiivelle JVIiirche, il ii’y a gufae 
de village oii oe partage ne soit exdcutd avec la plus grantl succis.” (Mirabeau: 
Ue la Muuarchie Prussienne. Lundres, 1788, t. ti., pp. laj, tz 6 ,) 
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feudal production is characterised by div:s:o.7 of the soil 
amongst the greatest possible number of sub-fend-tcries. The 
might of the feudal lord, li.-ce that of the severe: -n, defended 
not on the length of his rent roll, but on the number cf rns 
subjects, and the latter depended on the number of peasant 
proprietors. I Although, therefore, the English land, after me 
Norman conquest, was distributed in gigantic barenies, one cf 
which often included some 900 of the old Anglo-Saxtn Imd- 
ships, it was bestrewn with small peasant properties, only here 
and there interspersed with great seignorial domains. Such 
conditions, together with the prosperity of the towns so charac- 
teristic of the 1 5th century, allowed of that wealth of tiie 
people which Chancellor Fortescue so eloquently paints in his 
“ Laudes legum Angliae; ” but it excluded the possibility of 
capitalistic wealth. 

Xhe prelude of the revolution that laid the foundation of 
the capitalist mode of production, was played in the last tmre 
of the 1 5th, and the first decade of the 1 6tn. century. A m.,ss 
of free proletarians was hurled on the labour-market by tne 
breaking-up of the bands of feudal retainers, "who, as Sir James 
Steuart well says, “ everywhere uselessly filled house and 
castle.” Although the royal power, itself a product of bourgeois 
development, in its strife after absolute sovereignty forcibly 
hastened on the dissolution of these bands of retainers, it was 
by no means the sole cause of it. In insole^it conflict with 
king and parliament, the great feudal lords created an incom- 
parably larger proletariat by the forcible driving of the 
peasantry from the land, to which the latter had the same 
feudal right as the lord himself, and by the usurpation of the 
common lands. The rapid rise of the Flemish wool manufac- 
tures, and the corresponding rise in the price of wool in 
England, gave the direct impulse to these evictions. The old 
nobility had been devoured by the great feudal wars. The 
new nobility was the child of its time, for which money was 


« Japan, with its purely feudal organisation of landed property and its dereiopea 
petile culture^ gives a much truer picture of the European middle ages than alj our 
history boo^, dictated as these are, for the most part, by bourgeois prtiud ces. 
It is very convenient to be “ liberal ” at the expense of the middle ages. 
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the power of all powers. Tniiisformatioii of arable land into 
sheep-walks was, therefore, its cry. ILirrison, in his “ Descrip, 
tion ol Eiigliind, prefixed to llolinshed’s Chronicle,” describes 
how the expropriation of sninll pcas.iiits is ruining the country. 

“ What care our great ciicroachers ? ” The dwellings of the 
peasants and the cottages of the labourers were razed to the i 
ground or doomed to decay. “ If,” says Harrison, “ the old 
records of eucric manour be sought .... it will soon appear 
that in some manour scvciiLcene, eightcene, or twentie houses 
are shrunk .... that hhiglaiid was iicuer less furnished with 
people than at the present .... O')! cities and townes either 
utterly decaied or more than a quarter of h.ilf diminished, 
though some one be a little increased here or there; of townes 
pulled downe for sheepe-walks, ami no more but the lordships 
now standing in them .... 1 could saie somewhat.” The 
complaints of these old chroniclers are always exaggerated, but 
they reflect faithfully the impression made on contemporaries 
by the revolution in the conditions ol proiluction. A com- 
parison o the writings of Chancelloi b'crtcscue and Thomas 
More reveals the gulf between the i 51 li and i 6th century. As 
Thornton rightly has it, the Mnglish workiiig-t lass was pre- 
cipitated without any transition from it.s golden into its iron 
age. 

Legislation was terrified at (liis revolution. It did not yet 
stand on that height ol civilisation where the ” wealth of the 
nation ” (/.6\ the formation of capital, and the reckless exploita- 
tion and impoverishing of the mass of the people) figure as the 
ultima Thule of all state-craft. In his history of 1 Icnry VII., 
Bacon says: “ Inclosures at that time (1489) began to be more 
frequent, whereby arable land (which could not be manured 
without people and families) was tvirned into pasture, which 
was easily rid by a few herdsmen; and tenancies for years, 
lives, and at will (whereupon much of tlie yeomanry lived) 
were turned into demesnes. T‘his bred a decay of [leople, and 
(by consequence) a decay of towns, churches, tithes, and the 

like In remedying of this inconvenience the king’s 

wisdom was admirable, and the parliament's at that time .... 
they took a course to take away depopulating inclosures, and 
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depopulating pasturage.” An Act cf Aerr- ccr 




I'ci-Dcd the cestruction of ali “ houses of drv ” t-5 

which at least ao acres of land belonged. Bv an Act i r Kenrr 
VIII. j the same law was renewed. It recites, a.tt'ns' other 
things, that many farms and large Hocks cf cattle, esnccialh- of 
sheep, are concentrated in the hands cf a fe — men. — herebv 
the rent of land has much risen and tillage has fallen cm 
churches and houses have been pulled down, and mar—edets 
numbers of people have been deprived of the means vcherewith 
to maintain themselves and their families. The Act, there- 
fore, ordains the rebuilding of the decayed farm-steads, and 
fixes a proportion between cern land and pasture land. See. 
An Act of 1333 recites that some owners possess 04,000 
sheep, and limits the number to be owned to tcoc.^ The cry 
of the people and the legislation directed, fer rye years after 
Henry ^"II., against the expropriation of the small farmers and 
peasants, were alike fruitless. The secret of their iredtciency 
Bacon, without knowing ic, reveals to us. ” The device of 
King Henry VII.,” says Bacon, in his ” Essays, Civil and Uccal,” 
Essay 29, “was profound and admirable, in making farms and 
houses of husbandry of a standard; that is, maintained with 
such a proportion of land unto them as may breed a subject to 
live in convenient plenty, and no servile condition, and to keep 
the plough in the hands of the owners and not mere hirelings.'’^ 


* 111 his Utopia,’* Thomas Mere says, that in Eng-Iand “ your shepe that Trere 
vront to be so mcke and tame, and so smal e<.ters, nov’, I heare sa;ve, be fcecome so 
great devuarers and so wylde that they eate up, and svvallo'sr do^Tie, the very men 
themselfes/* “ Utopia,** transk by Robinson, ed. Arber, Lone., 18^9, p. j.i. 

3 Bacon shows the conneTion between a free, well-to-do peasantry and in- 

fantry. “ This did wonderfully concern the might and mannerhooa of the kingdom 
to have tarms as it were of a standard sufficient to maintain an able body out of 
penury, and did in eSect amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdom unto the 
hold and occupation of the yeomanry or middle people, of a condition between gen- 
tlemen, and cottagers and peasants For it hath been held by the general 

opinion of men of best judgment in the wars . . • . that the principal strength of an 
army consisteth in the infantry or foot. And to make good infantry it requireth men 
bred, not in a servile or indigent fashion, but in some tree and plentiful manner. 
Therefore, if a state run most to noblemen and gentlemen, and that the husbandmen 
and ploughmen be but as their workfollc and labourers, or else mere cottagers Jwtilcu 
are but hous*d beggars), you may have a good cavalry, but never good stable bends 

of foot And this is to be seen in France, and Italy, and some other parts 

abroad, where in effiect all is noblesse or peasantry ... * insom.^ch that tney axe 
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What the capitalist system demanded was, on the other hand 
a degraded and almost servile condition of the mass of the 
people, the transformation of them into mercenaries, and of 
their means of labour into capital. IXiring this transformation 
period, legislation also strove to retain the 4 acres of land by 
the cottage of the agricultural wage-labourer, and forbad him 
to take lodgers into his cottage. In the reign of James L, 1627, 
Roger Crocker of Front Mill, was condemned for having built 
a cottage on the manor of Front Mill without 4 acres of land 
attached to the same in perpetuity. As late as Charles I.’s 
reign, 1638, a royal commission was appointed to enforce the 
carrying out of the old laws, especially that referring to the 4 
acres of land. J^'.veii in Cromweirs time, the building of a 
house within 4 iiiiles of I.ondon was forbidden unless it was 
endowed with 4 acres of land- As late as the first half of the 
1 8th century complaint is made if the cottage of the agricul- 
tural labourer has not an adjunct of one or twe^ acres of land. 
Nowadays he is lucky if it is lurnished with a little garden, or if 
he may rent, far away from his cottage, a few roods. “ Land- 
lords and farmers,'^ saj's l>r. 1 luntcr, “work here hand in hand. 
A few acres to the cottage would make the labourers too inde- 
pendent.*’* 

The process of forcible expropriation of the people received 
in the i6th century a new and frightful impulse from the 
Reformation, and from the consecpient colossal spoliation 
of the church property. 'I'he Catholic church was, at the 
time of the Reformation, feudal proprietor of a great part of 
the Knglish land. The suppression of the monasteries, &c., 
hurled their inmates into the proletariat. '^[‘‘he estates of 
the church were to a large extent given away to rapacious 
royal favourites, or sold at a nominal price to speculating 
farmers and citizens, who tlrovc out, <*// ff/erssr, the hereditary 

inforced to cnipluy merroiiary b.iiuK of Swit/ers and the like, for their battalions of 
foot ; whereby also it comes to j>ass th.it thoM* nations have much people and few 
soldiers.*’ (“ 'I'he Rci^^u t)f Henry VII.” Verbatim n,'print frotn Kenuet’s England 
Ed. 1719. Hond., 1S70, p. 308.) 

* Dr. Hunter, 1 . c., p. 134. "'I'he quantity of land nssijstned (in the old laws) 
would now be judged too great for labourers, an<l rather as likely to convert diem 
into email farmers.” (George Rol>erts>: "'I'lie Social History of the People of the 
Southern Counties of England in pait centuries.** l-ond., 1856, pp. 184-185.) 
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sub-tenants and threw their holdings into o::e. The 
guaranteed property of the poorer folk in a part of tne church's 
tithes was tacitly confiscated.^ ‘‘ Pauper ubicue ‘awet,” cried 
Queen Elizabeth, after a journey through England. in the 
43rd year of her reign the nation was obliged to recognise 
pauperism officially by the introduction of a poor-rate. “ The 
authors of this law seem to have been ashamed to stare the 
grounds of it, for [^contrary to traditional usage] it has no rre- 
amble whatever.”^ By the i6th of Charles I., ch. 4, it trns 
declared perpetual, and in fact only in 1834 did it take a new 
and harsher form .3 These immediate results of the Reformation 
were not its most lasting ones. The property of the church 


* “ The right of the poor to share in the tithe, is established by the ten^^ur if a-tcient 
statutes.” (Tuckett, 1 . c., Vol. II., pp. 804—805.; 

a William Cobbett: ** A Histoiy- of the Protestant Reformation,” § j.**!. 

3 The “spirit” of Protestantism may be soen from the ar- ■■ tg ctr.sr 

things. In the south of England certain landed proprietors -nd v-c*l-t^-« farm.rrs 
put their heads together and propounded ten uestions as to zm r.gr.t .'tterprr'-t 
of the poor-latr of Elizaoeth. These they laid before a ce*eor-.tc:c ^rlst t™t t.me. 
Sergeant Snigge (later a judge under James I.) for nis opinion. “ 9 — S-oie 

of the more wealthy farmers in the parish nave dcvlaed a ski-fu. rr.tne olv,. 

the trouble of executing this Act (the 45^^^! of Elizabeth; mign: be avoiuen. 1 aey 
have proposed that we shall erect a prison in the parish, and then give tne 

neighbourhood, that if any persons are disposed to farm the poor of this parish, they 
do give in sealed proposals, on a certain day, of the lowest price at which the*" will 
take them off our hands 5 and that they will be authorised to refuse to any cne unless 
he be shut up in the aforesaid prison. The proposers of this plan conceive that tnere 
will be found in the adjoining counties, persons, who, being unwilling to labour ann 
not possessing substance or credit to take a farm or ship, so as to live witncut ..a 00 or, 
may be induced to make a very advantageous offer to the parish. If aLny ot tne poor 
perish under the contractor*s care, the sin will lie at his door, as the parish will nave 
done its duty by them. We are, however, apprehensive that the present Act (43rd 
of Elizabeth) will not warrant a prudential measure of this kindj but you are to^ 
ieaxn that the rest of the freeholders of the county, and of the adjoining county of 
B, will verv' readily join in instructing their members to propose an Act to enab.e *’12 
parish to contract with a person to lock up and work the poor 5 and to declare tnat 
if any person shall refuse to be so locked up and worked, he shak be tntinc^ to no 
relief. This, it is hoped, will prevent persons in distress from wanting re^ef, and oe 
the means of keeping down parishes.” (R. Blakej’: “ The History of Political Litera- 
ture from the earliest Times.” Lond., 1S55, Vol. II-, pp. S4— S5.; In Scotland, tne 
abolition of serfdom took place some centuries later than in England. Even in 1698, 
Fletcher of Saltoun, declared in the Scotch parliament, “ The number of beggar in 
Scotland is reckoned at not less than zoo,ooo. The only remedy that I, a republican 
on principle can suggest, is to restore the old state of serfdom, to ma^ie slaves of all 
those who are unable to provide for their own subsistence. Eden, i. c-. Book I., 
ch. I, pp. 60-61, sa3"s, “ The decrease of villenage seems necessarily to have been the 
of the origin of the poor. IVlanufactures and commerce are the two pai^nts of 
our national poor.” Eden, like our Scotch republican on principle, errs only in this: 

Capital DS^ 
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formed the religious bulwark of the traditional conditions o 
landed property. With its fall these were no longer tenable.i 

Even in the last decade of the 17th century, the yeomanry, 
the class of independent peasants, were more numerous than 
the class of farnica-s. 'I'hey had formed the backbone of Crom- 
well's strength, and, even according to the confession of 
Macaulay, stood in favourable contrast to the drunken squires 
and to their servants, the countJ*y clergy, who had to marry 
their masters’ cast-ofl' mistresses. About 1750, the yeomanry 
had disappeared,® and so had, in the last decade of the i8th 
century, the last trace of the common land of the agricultural 
labourer. We leave on one side here the purely economic 
causes of the agricultural revolution. We deal only with the 
forcible means emplf)yed. 

After the restoration of the Stuarts, the landed proprietors 
carried, by legal means, an act of usurpation, elfected every- 
where on the Continent without any legal formality. They 
abolished the feudal tcMuire ol land, they got rid of 

all its obligations to the State, “ indemnified " the State by 
taxes on the peasantry and the rest of the mass of the people, 
vindicated for themselves the rights of modern j'trivatc property 
in estates to which they had only a feudal title, and, finally, 
passed those laws of settlement, which, muuuts mutandis^ had 
the same eflect on the l^'.nglish agricultural labourer, as the 
edict of the Xartar Boris C^odunof on the’ Russian peasantry. 

The ** glorious Revolution brought into power, along with 

not the abolition of villetuiKi*, liut the aholitinu ot the property of the agricultural 
labourer in the soil made him a prtitctarian. ami eventually a paujH*r. In France, 
where the expropriation was etiocted in anolUrr the ordotinaiu'c of Moulina, 1571, 

and the £dict of 16 $^* correspond to the Ktigii*h ptair-laws. 

* Professor Kogers, although formerly l*roli sor of Political liconouiy in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the hotlicd of Protestant orthtuloxy, in his piviace to the " History 
of Agriculture,” lays stress on the fact of the pauperisation ot the mass of the people 
by the Keforniaiion. 

» A letter to Sir X. C. llanbury. Kart., on the High Price ol Provisions. By a 
Suffolk Gentleman. Ipswich, 179?, p. 4. Even the l.uiatical advocate of the system 
of large farms, the author of the “ Imiuiry into the conneetion of large farms, etc., 
London, X773,” P* 133» says; ” i most lament the loss of our yeonuinry, that set cJ 
men who really l^pt up the indcpeiulcnc e ol this n.ititm; and sorry I am to see theii 
lands now in the hands of rnonopolmng lords, teiuintt>d out to small fanners, whe 
hold their leases on such conditions tis to lx* little butter than tassals ready to attend 
a summons on every mischievous occasion.** 
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William of Orange, the landlord and capitalist appropriators of 
surplus- value. I They inaugurated the new era by practisinff on 
a colossal scale thefts of state lands, thefts that had been hither- 
to managed more modestly. These estates were given away, 
sold at a ridiculous figure, or even annexed to private estates 
by direct seizure. ^ All this happened without the slightest 
observation of legal etiquette. The crown lands thus fraudul- 
ently appropriated, together with the robbery of the Church 
estates, as far as these had not been lost again during the 
republican revolution, form the basis of the to-day princely 
domains of the English oligarchy.s The bourgeois capitalists 
favoured the operation with the view, among others, to pro- 
moting free trade in land, to extending the domain of modern 
agriculture on the large farm-system, and to increasing their 
supply of the free agricultural proletarians ready to hand. 
Besides, the new landed aristocracy was the natural ally of 
the new bankocracy, of the newly-hatched haute finance^ and 
of the large manufacturers, then depending on protective 
duties. The English bourgeoisie acted for its own interest 
quite as wisely as did the Swedish bourgeoisie who, reversing 
the process, hand in hand with their economic allies, the 
peasantry, helped the kings in the forcible resumption of the 
Crown lands from the oligarchy. This happened since 1604 
under Charles X. and Charles XI. 

Communal property — always distinct from the State pro- 
perty just dealt with — ^was an old Teutonic institution which 
lived on under cover of feudalism. W e have seen how the 

* On the private moral character of this bourgeois hero, among other things : The 
large grant of lands in Ireland to Lady Orkney, in 1695, is a public instance of the 
king's affection, and the lady’s influence - . . Lady Orkney’s endearing offices are 
supposed to have been — ^foeda labiorum mi ni s fer ia*” (la the Sloane Manuscript 
Collection, at the British Museum, No. 4224. The ^vlMUscript is entitled : ^ 
charakter and behaviour of King William, Sunderland, etc., as represented in Original 
Jitters td the Duke of Shrewsbury-i from Somers Halifax Oxford, Secretary \ernon, 

etc.” Jt is full of curiosa.) 1 1 -r ■ 

= “ The illegal alienation of the Crown Estates, partly by sale and partly by 
a scandalous chapter in English history • • - a gigantic fraud on the nation- 
W. Newman, Lectures on Political Economy. London, 1851, pp. 1297 [For details 

as to how the present large landed proprietors of England came into their possessions 
see “ Our Old Nobility. By Noblesse Oblige.” London, 1S79. — Ed.] 

3 Read, E. Burke’s Pamphlet on the ducal house of Bedford, whose oftshoot 

was Lord John Russell, the “ tomtit of Liberalism.” 
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forcible usurpation of this, generally accompanied by the turn- 
ing of arable into pasture land, begijis at the end of the ij-th 
and extends into the i 6th century. But, at that time, the pro- 
cess was carried on by means of individual acts of violence 
against which legislation, for a hundred and fifty years, fought 
in vain. The advance made by the r8th century shows 
itself in this, that the law itself becomes now the instrument 
of the theft of the people’s land, although the large farmers 
make use of their little independent methods as well.' The 
parliamentary form of the robbery is that of Acts for enclosures 
of Commons, in other words, decrees by which the landlords 
grant themselves the people’s land as private property, decrees 
of expropriation of the people. Sir IVI. Kden refutes his 
own crafty special pleading, in which he tries to represent com- 
munal property as the private pro]-)erty of the great landlords 
who have taken the place of the feudal lords, when he, him- 
self, demands a “general Act of Parliament for the enclosure of 
Commons,” (admitting thereby that a parliamentary coup d'etat 
is necessary for its transformation into private property), and 
moreover calls on the legislature for the indemnification for the 
expropriated poor.^ 

Whilst the place of the independent yeoman was taken by 
tenants at will, small farmers on yearly leases, a servile rabble 
dependent on the pleasure of the laiullords, the systematic 
robbery of the Communal lands helped especially, next to 
the theft of the State domains, to swell those large farms, that 
were called in the tSth century capital farms3 or mer- 
chant farms,4 and to “ set free ” the agricultural population as 
proletarians for manufacturing industry. 

* ** The farmers forbid cottapers to kt*e]) any living creatures besides themselves and 

children^ under the pretence that if they keep any l-Kifasts c>r poultry, they will steal 
from the farmers* barns for their support 5 they lilso say, keep the cottagers poor and 
you will keep them industrious, but the real fact, I belit^ve, is that the farmeis 

may have the whole ripht of comincm to tlu'riust'lves/’ (A Political Inquiry into the 
consequences of enclo&mg Waste T.rands. J.oncU)i), p- 75.) 

* Rdcn, U c. preface. 

8 “ Capital Farms/* Two letters on the Flour 'IVadc and the Uearncss of Corn. By 
a person in business, I..Qndon, 1767, pp- X9> ao* 

4 Merchant Farms.” An Inquiry into the present High Prices of Provisions, 
London, 1767, p, n. Note. — T'his excellent uork, that was published aiionymouslyf 
IS by the Rev. Nathaniel Forster. 
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The 1 8th century, however, did net ^-et recognise as fuiir as 
the 19th, the identity,’ bet-vveen national vreaif’ and the ooverty 
of the people. Hence the most vigorous poientic, in tne 
economic literature of that time, op tne “ enclosure o: 
commons.” From the mass of materials that lie before me. 1 
give a few extracts that will throw a strong light on the cir- 
cumstances of the time. “In several parishes of Hertfordshire,'’ 
writes one indignant person, “24 farms, numoering cn t're 
average 50—150 acres, have been melted up into three farms.”- 
“ In Northamptonshire and Leicestershire the enclosure of 
common lands has taken place on a very* large scale, and most 
of the new lordships, resulting from the enclosure, have been 
turned into pasturage, in consequence of which many lordships 
have not now 50 acres ploughed yearly, in which 150c were 
ploughed formerly. The ruins of former dwelling-houses,barns, 
stables, &c.,” are the sole traces of the former inhabitants. 

An hundred houses and families have in some open tield vil- 
lages .... dwindled to eight or ten .... The landnolders in 
most parishes that have been enclosed only 1 5 or 20 years, are 
very few in comparison of the numbers w'ho occupied them in 
their open-field state. It is no uncommon thing for 4 or 5 
wealthy graziers to engross a large enclosed lordship wnich 
was before in the hands of 20 or 30 farmers, and as many 
smaller tenants and proprietors. All these are hereby thrown 
out of their livings with their families and many other families 
who were chiefly employed and supported by them.**® It was 
not only the land that lay waste, but often land cultivated 
either in common or held under a definite rent paid to the 
community, that was annexed by the neighbouring landlords 
under pretext of enclosure. “ I have here in view enclosures 
of open fields and lands already improved. It is acknowledged 
by even the writers in defence of enclosures that these di- 
minished villages increase the monopolies of farms, raise ttie 
prices of provisions, and produce depopulation .... and even 
the enclosure of waste lands (as now carried on) bears hard on 

* Thomas Wright : A short address to the pubhc on the monopoly ot large tarm^ 

*779> PP- 3* ^ 1 -j 

» Rev. S. Addington : Inquiry into the reasons for or against enclosing open ncos. 

London, 177 a, pp. 37» 43 paasini. 
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the poor, by depriving them ot a part ot their subsistence, 
and only goes towards increasing farms already too large. i 
“ When,” says Dr. Price, “ this land gets into the hands of a 
few great farmers, the consequence must be that the little 
farmers” (earlier designated by him ‘‘a multitude of little pro- 
prietors and tenants, who maintain themselves and families by 
the produce of the ground they occupy by sheep kept on a com- 
mon, by poultry, hogs, &c., and who therefore have little occa- 
sion to purchase any of the means of subsistence”) “ will be con- 
verted into a body of men who earn their subsistence by working 
for others, and who will be under a necessity of going to market 
for all they want .... There will, perhaps, be more labour, 
because there will be more compulsion to it ... . Towns and 
manufacturers will increase, because more will be driven to 
them in quest of places and employment. '1 his is the way in 
which the engrossing of farms naturally operates. And this is 
the way in which, for many years, it has been actually 
operating in this kingdom.”* lie sums up the effect of the 
enclosures thus: “ Upon the whole, the circumstances of the 
lower ranks of men are altered in almost every respect for the 
worse- From little occupiers of land, they’’ arc reduced to the 
state of day-labourers and hirelings; and, at the same time, their 
subsistence in that state has become more diflicult.”3 In fact, 

‘ Dr. R- Price, 1 . c., v. lu, p. I«orstci, Acltlin>>'ton, Kent, Puce, and James 

Anderson, should be reid and cotnpued with ihe piattlc of Sycophant 

McCulloch in lub catalogue - 1 he Lii(*i«itnte ot Politic il Ibconoiiiy, l^ndon, 1845 

* Price, L c., p, 147. 

3 Pxice, 1 . c., p 1 ^9 We arc* ik inindt d of ancient Roiiil ' 1 he uch had got posses 
Sion of the greater pan of the undivided I ind 1 liLy nutted m the conditions of the 
time that the£« possessions 'would nut hi uikm hniii tin. in, and bought, there- 

fore, some of the pieces of land lym^ neat theixs, and Ix^loxi^inx* to the poor, with the 
acquiescence ot their owners, ind took soriK by for<c, so that ihey now weie cultivat- 
ing widely extended domains, instead of isolaUtl lu kls I heii they employed sJavea 
in agriculture and cattle-breeding, iH-iausc iiwnieii wouKl have been taken from 
laboux for military service I he possession ot slaves bi might them great gam, 
inasmuch as these, on account of tlitii imniunuy fiuin inilitaiy service, could freely 
multiply and have a multitude of chiltlien. I bus the poweitul men drew all wealth 
to tliLmsulvts, and all the land sw nimd with slaves* I he Italians, on the other 
hand, weie always decieasing lu uuniliei destioycd as they weie by poverty, lane^ 
and mihtaty seivice liven when times of peace came, tliey wen.* doomed to complete 
inactivity, because the rich wtit in pos^^esMon ot ihi. *^01!, and used slaves instead of 
men m the tilling of it.’* (Appian : LiviJ Wats, 1 . 7.) Phis passage refers to the 
time before the Licinian rogations Military service, W'hich hastened to so great an 
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usurpation of the common lands and the revel u.*itn it rtrricul- 
ture accomoanvinff this, told so aci^tslv cn 
labourers tnat, even according to Eder, berveen 
17S0, their tvages began to fall bslov tne minimum, and to be 
suooleinented bv omcial poor-law relief. Tnelr wac.-=. he 
savs. “were not more than enough, for the absolute necesscries 
of life.” 

Let us hear for a moment a defender of enclosures and an 
opponent of Dr. Price. “ hsor is it a consequence that there 
must be depopulation, because men are not seen wasting their 
labour in the open field .... If, by converting the little 
farmers into a body of men who must work for others, more 
labour is produced, it is an advantage which, the nation ” 'to 
which, of course, the “converted” ones do not belong^ “should 
wish for .... the proiuce being greater when tnelr joint 
labours are employed on one farm, there will be a surplus for 
manufactures, and by this means manufactu..res, one of the 
mines of the nation, will increase, in uronorticn to the cuantirv 
of corn produced.” I 

The stoical peace of mind with which the political economist 
regards the most shameless \dolation of the “ sacred rights of 
property ” and the grossest acts of violence to persons, as soon 
as they are necessary to lay the foundations of the captialistic 
mode of production, is shown by Sir F. IM. Eden, philanthro- 
pist and tory, to boot. The whole series of thefts, outrages, and 
popular misery, that accompanied the forcible expropriation of 
the people, from the last third of the lyth to the end of the 
1 8th century, lead him merely to the comfortable conclusion: 
“ The due proportion between arable land and pasture had to 
be established. During the w'hole of the 14th and the greater 
part of the i y th century, there was one acre of pasture to 2, 


extent the ruin of the Romaxi plebeians, was ako the chief means by ^nich, as in a 
forcing-house, Charlemagne brought about the transformation of free German 
peasants into serfs and. bondsmen. 

I An Inquiry into the Connection between the Present Pnees of Provisions, S:c-, p. 
1^4, 1^9- To the like effect, but with an opposite tendency: “ Working-men are 
driven from their cottages and forced into the towns to seek for employment j but 
then, a larger surplus is obtained, and thus capital is augmented.” (The Perils of the 
elation, and ed. London, 1843, p. 14.) ^ 
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3, and even 4 of jirable land. About the middle of the igth I 
century the proportion was changed to 2, acres of pasture to 2 ' 

later on, of 2 acres of pasture to one of arable, until at last the 
just proportion of 3 acres of pasture to one of arable land was 
attained.” 

In the 19th century, the very memory of the connexion 
between the agricultural labourer and the communal property 
had, of course, vanished. To say nothing of nrore recent times, 
have the agricultural population received a farthing of com- 
pensation for the 3,51 1,770 acres of common land which b^ 
tween 1801 and 1831 were stolen from them and by parlia- 
mentary devices presented to the landlords by the landlords? 

The last jiroccss of wholcsnle expropriation of the agricul- 
tural pojmLition from the soil is, finally, the so-called clearing 
of estates, /.e., the sweeping men ofl' them. All the English 
methods hitherto considered culminated in “ clearing.” As 
we saw in the picture of modern conditions given in a former 
chapter, where there are no more inde]>endent peasants to get 
rid of, the “ clearing ” of cottages begins; so that the agricul- 
tural labourers do not find on the soil cultivated by them even 
the spot necessary for their own housing. But what “ clearing 
of estates ” really and properly signifies, we learn only in the 
promised land of modern romance*, the Highlands of Scotland. 
There the process is distinguished l>y its systematic character, 
by the magnitude of the scale on which it is carried out at one 
blow (in Ireland landlords have gone to the length of sweeping 
away several villages at once; in Scotland areas as large as 
German principalities are dealt with), finally by the peculiar 
form of property, under which the embezzled lands were 
held. 

The Highland Celts were organised in clans, each of which 
was the owner of the land on which it was settled. The 
representative of the clan, its chief t>r “ great man,” was only 
the titular owner of this property, just a.s the ^ueen of England 
is the titular owner of all the national soil. When the English 
government succeeded in suppressing the intestine wars of 
these ** great men,” and their constant incursions into the 
I-owland plains, the chiefs of the clans by no means gave up 
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their time-honoured trade as robbers; tbev crdv cbarrsed its 
form. On their own author; tit* they transformed their nominal 
right into a right of private property*, and as this brought 
them into collision with their clansmen, resob’-ed to drive them 
out by open force. “ A king of England might as wed claim 
to drive his subjects into the sea,” saj's Professor Xewman,* 
This revolution, which began in Scotland after the last rising 
of the followers of the Pretender, can be followed through its 
first phases in the writings of Sir James Steuart- and James 
Anderson.3 In the i 8th century the hunted-out Gaels were 
forbidden to emigrate from the country, with a \-iew to 
driving them by force to Glasgow and other manufacturing 
towns.4 As an example of the method; obtaining in the 19th 
century, the “ clearing ” made by the Duchess of Sutherland 

* Steuarc says : “ If you compare the rent of these lands 'be erroneo-aly incxUciwS 
in this economic category the tribute of the taskmen tc the clan-ccidf^ “ itn tre 
extent, it appears Yer\ sm^L If you compare It vrith the numbers fee upon thi farm, 
you will find that an estate in the Highlands maintains, perhaps, ten nines ca many 
people as another of the same value in a good and fertile province.’* (i. c., 'voi. i., 
ch- xvi., p. 104.) 

3 James Anderson : Observations on the means of exciting a spirit of National 
Industry, &:c. Edinburgh, 1777. 

4 In iS 5 o the people expropriated bj’ force were exported to Canada under false 
pretences. Some fled to the mountains and neighbouring i&lands. They were followed 
by the police, came to biotas with them and escaped. 

5 “ In the Highlands of Scotland,** says Euebauan, the commentator on Adam 

Smith, 1S14, “ the ancient state of property is daily su overted .... The landlord, 
without regard to the hereditary tenant (a category used in error here], new offers 
his land to the highest bidder, who, if he is an improver, instantly adopts a new 
svstem of cultivation. The land, formerly overspread with small tenants or labourers, 
was peopled in proportion to its produce, but under the new system c 5 improved 
cultivation and increased rents, the largest possible produce is obtained at tne ^east 
possible expense: and the useless hands being, with this view, remo'vea, tee popula- 
tion is reduced, net to what the land will maintain, but to what it will emploj". The 
dispossessed tenants either seek a subsistence in the neighbouring towns,** S:c. (David 
Suchanan : Observations on^ A, Smith's Wealth of Nations, Edinburgh, ZS14, 

voh iv., p. 144-) “ The Scotch grandees dispossessed families as they would grub up 

coppice-wood, and they treated villages and their people as Indians harusaed with 
wild beasts do, in their vengeance, a jungle with tigers • > • • Man is bartered lor a 
fleece or a carcase of mutton, nay, held cheaper • . • . WTiy, how much worse is it than 
the intention of the Moguls, who, when they had broken into the northern provinces 
of China, proposed in council to exterminate the inhabitants, and convert the land 
into pasture. 'I his proposal many Highland proprietors have effected in their ov-n 
country against their own countrj'men.** (George Ensor : An inquiry concerning the 
population of nations. Loud., 181S, pp- 215, zi 6 .) 
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will stiffice here. 'J'his person, well instructed in economy 
resolved, on entering; upon her government, to effect a radicil 
cure, uiid to turn the whole country, whose iiopulation had 
already been, by earlier protCvSses of the like kind, reduced to 
15,000, into a sheep-walk, hVt>m 1814 ti> 1820 these 15,000 
inhabitants, about 3000 families, were systeniiiti rally hunted 
and rooted out. All their villa f^es were destroyed and burnt, 
all their fields turned into pasturage. British soldiers en- 
forced this eviction, and catne to blows with the inhabi- 
tants. One old woman was burnt to death in the flames ot 
the hut, which she refused to leave. '‘I'hus this fine lady 
appropriated 794,000 acres of land that had from time im- 
memorial belonj^ed tcj the elan. She assigned to the expelled 
inhabitants abt>iit 6000 acres on the sea-shore — 2 acres per 
family. 'L’hc 6000 acres hail until tliis time lain waste, and 
brought in no income to tluMr owners. 'J'he nuchess, in the 
nobility of her heart, actually went so far as to let these at an 
average rent of ss. 6d. per acre to the clansmen, who for 
centuries had shod th<’ir blood lor hc'i* family. The whole of 
the stolen clan-lnnci she* divided into '29 great sheep farms, each 
inhabited by a single family, for the most part imported 
English farm-servants. In the year 1835 the 15,000 Gaels 
were already replaced by 1 3 i ,000 slic'cp. 'J'he remnant of the 
aborigines flung on the sea-shore, fried to live by catching fish. 
They became amphibious and lived, ns an (‘'aiglish author 
says, half on land and half on water, and withal only half on 
both.' 

But the brave Chicls must exj'»iate yet more bitterly their 
idolatry, romantic and of they mount.iins, for the “ great men" 
of the clan. The smell of their fish rose to the noses of the 
great men. 'I'hcy scented some j)ront in it, and let the sea- 

* When the present 'Dm’lie«4s of Surhcrlancl entortained Mrs. rJofcher Stowe, authoress 
of Unulc Tl'om’s Cabin,’* with in iti show her sympathy 

for tho negro slaves of the American jcpubli*- —a syin[i.nhy th,it she prudently foigot, 
vrith her fellow-.iri^torrats. ilurijtg lUe civil \sMr, in which every “ noble ” English 
heart l>cat for the sLivo-owiier — 1 gave in tin* “ New 'rribunc ” the facts about 

the Sutherland slaves. {]£]iiloinisL‘d in piiri by C'lirey iu 'I he Sl.ive 'I'rade. London, 
P- aoa» * 03 *) My article was, leprintud in a Scotch ncwspa|vr, and led to a 
pretty polemic between the latter and tho sycophants of the Sutherlantls. 
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shore to the great nshmongers cf jLondon, Fzr the 
time the Gaels vrere hunted cut.’ 

But, finally, part of the sheep-y-..^- are t-.r*-ec i.-.-c -eer 
preserves. Every one knotvs that there are r.c '•et. ftrests 
in England. The deer in the parks of the s^reat are ae-v...re.v 
domestic cattle, fat as London aldermen. Scotland is tl-ere- 
fore the last refuge of the “ noble passion." ‘ In the riisrh.- 
lands,” says Somers in 1848, “ new forests are string:.., an 
like mushrooms. Here, on one side of Gaick, yzzi s trr 
new forest of Glenfeshie; and there on the other j-cu nave the 
new forest of Ardverikie. In the same line you have the 
Black IVlount, an immense waste also recent.y erected. From 
east to west — ^from the neighbourhood of Aberueeii to tne 
crags of Oban — you have now a continuous .:ne of fcrests; 
while in other parts of the Highlands there are the nev. fc^'csts 
of Loch Archaig, Glens^rry, Glenmoriston, icc. Sheep were 
introduced into glens which had been the seatt of commui ities 
of small farmers; and the latter were dr:ven to seek sub- 
sistence on coarser and more sterile tracks of soil. Xov deer 
are supplanting sheep; and these arc once more dispossessing 
the small tenants, who will necessarily be driven down upon 
still coarser land and to more grinding penury. Deer forests^ 
and the people cannot co-exist. One or other of the two must 
yield. Let the forests be increased in number and extent 
during the next quarter of a century', as they have been in me 
last, and the Gaels will perish from their native soil . . . This 
movement among the Highland proprietors is with some a 
matter of ambition . . . with some love of sport, . . . while 
others, of a more practical cast, follow the trade in deer 
with an eye solely to profit. For it is a fact, that a mountain 
range laid out in forest is, in many cases, more profitable to 
the proprietor than when let as a sheep walk. , . . The 

^ Interescmg details on this fish trade will be tound in Mr. David C^q^hurt s 
Portfolio, new series- — Nassau W. Senior, in his posrhuznous work, already quctea- 
terms “ the proceedings m Sutherlandshite one of the most beneficent ctearings since 
the memory of man.** (L c.) 

* The deer-forests of Scotland contain not a single tree. The “^heep are dr-^ en trom, 
and then the deer driven to, the naked hills, and then it i«i ^aLed a deer rorest. Not 
even timber-planting and real forest culture- 
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huntsman who wants a dcor-forcst limits his offers by no other 
calculation than the extent of his purse, . . . Sufferings 
have been inflicted in the llij^hlands scarcely less severe than 
those occasioned by the policy of the Norman kings. Deer 
have received extended ranges, while men have been hunted 
within a narrower and still narrower circle. ... One 
after one the liberties of the pcojile have been cloven down. 
. . . And the oppressions arc daily on the increase. 
The clearance and dispersion of the people is pursued by the 
proprietors as a settled principle, ns an agricultural necessity, 
just as trees and brushwood are cleared iVom the wastes of 
America or Australia; and the operation goes on in a quiet, 
business-like way, &c-’'* 


■ Robert SoinerM : lA'ttors troni tiu* nr the iMinine of 1S47. LondoQ 

1K4H, )>i>, li-iS passim. I’liese IeU<‘i\i nri!.;:iii,ill\ ,i|>i>LMrr(l in (lu* I'imcs.” The Eng- 
lish etniinniists ol' fMUirsc* e\plaiiirtl the tdiiiine nl the ( i.u Is in by rheir over- 

popiilatiuu. At all eveiiis, they ** vveix^ pll*^sill}4 mi their loot! supply/* Tkc 
*■* cleiu'injif of c-sUiti^ts/* or .it> it is eiilleii in Ikiukihv iNinei nh p,en," occurred in 

Germany c'^iXTially alier the jo years* \var> ainl letl t<i peasant n‘\ nh.s as laic as 1790 
in KurMichsLMK It obiaiuetl efi[HTially in ICasi CJeruumv. In luoht of rhe Prusbian 
provinces, l''ivcleriek II. Air the* first lime !i<*emeit np^lii of projierty lor the peasania. 
After the ('ontinest of* Silesia he fnrrei! Mie latulliirtls in n*liuiKf the huts, barns, etc,, 
and to prnviile the pea-^anl' v^ith iMttle imf iinpleincnts. lie wantetl soldiers for his 
army and lax-payers Inr his tn*nsiirj. Inn i\\r lest, the pleaiMnu life that the pea- 
sant letf iiiuler I'reilerieh’s sysletn ol liiiam'e and hoili»e pod«',e rule of dcspotiiiiii, 
bureaueraey and feudalism, may Iv seen from tlie fnllowin;* ijuotaliou from his ad- 
mirer, MiralxMU : “ Hn fail doin' uiie ifes I’r.uidi's riches »es tin euhivaieur clans le 
Nord de I'Alleinaj^ue. IVlalheiirciei'UU'ni pom- Pespt re liuinaine, ee iiVsi qif une les- 
source conire la mibO*re cl non tin niii)i'n de hien elre I impots din.‘t‘ls, Ics corvee^ 
les servitude*t de tout p.enro, 6 vt\\sci\X le eiduv.iteiir allc'in.uul, i|ui pair encore dea 
impots indiix^ets dans tout ee tpi'il aell^U^ . . . ei ptnir ixunble de mine, il n’osc pas 
vendre ses productions oO et r<untne il le veiit ; il n\>se pas acheter ee dout il a besoin 
aiix inarchands epti poiirraieiU le liii livrrr an nieilleur prW. routes ces causes le 
ruineiit insensihlemont, el il he irouveraii liorM tTf'l.n de payer les iinpOis directs k 
r^clu'ance Htins la filorie^ eHe lui oflre line i<-sMUirre, en cu‘eii}),mt itrileinent sa femnier 
sea enfnnts, ses servants, ses valets, et lui inenie^ mais t|uelle peuihle vie, mcme 
aiUtf'c de ce seeoui-s. Kn iJle, il travaille eonnne nii lor^Mt au l.duuira^'e et h larecolljej 
il se eouehe 9 heures et si' It've A deux, puiir suduv au\ iravaiix; en hiver il devrait 
rif'parer sea forces par un phis ^i^raiid tvp«>s$ mais il mampiejM de p,rama pour le pain 
et les stMiiailles, s'il m' ilefaii des ileiinVs ipril f.mdr.ut vendre pour payer Ics impOts, 
11 faiit done filer pour siippUVr ce vide, , , - il lain y apporter la plus grande 
usslcluitt^ Aussi le paysan m- riuiche-t-il en hiver A luiiunt, une heiiiv, et se Ifeve k 
cinq ou six; ou bieii il sc' eouehe a neut, et si* li*ve A deux, cl eela loun lea jours dela 
vie si ee iiVst Ic djin.uiclu'. IVs exia‘s de vcille et de trav.ul la nature humaines, 

ei de li vient qif hoimnes ei teuiiues vieiIlivM.'iii U*am'oiip pliudi ilans k^s campagnes 
qne dans k*a villes. (MiraUxin, K c. t. IIL, pp. zt ^ sqq.) 

Note to the second editiou. In April 1H66, i.S ^eaisaiter the publication of the work 



Expropriation of Azricuitural Poiiuiatlon 

The spoliation of the church’s nrcrertVj the fraudu’ent ah’en- 
ation of the State domains, the robber-.- of the ctmmon lands, 
the usurpation of feudal and clan propertv, and its trcnsftrtr.a- 
tion into modern private property under circumstances cf reck- 
less terrorism, were just so many idyllic methods of nrim:t:"e 
accumulation. They conquered the held for capitalistic r..ir:- 
culture, made the soil part and parcel cf capital, and created fc r 
the town industries the necessary supply of a free " and o^-t- 
lawed proletariat. 


of Robert Some^ quoted abo'V’e, Professor Lecne 1-ev: g’are a lecture before me S cierv 
of Arts on the transformation of sheep into deer-forest, in ^hich he depicts 

the advance in the devastation of the Scottisn Kighlandfe. He says, tvith other 
“ Depopulation and transformation into sheep- Tv:djis vrere the most con’ienienf mcians 
for getting an income without expenditure ... A Ueer fores: in pluce rf a sr.^^p- 
walk was a common change in the Highlands. The landcwners turnea cut :ne she^rp 
as they once turned out the men from their estates, and welcomed the new tenant:? 
— the wild beasts and the feathered birds. . . . One can r-al^ frem t.te Ear" tf 
Dalhousie’s estates in Forfarshire to John o* Groar^^ with.,.:t ever Iea'-:n^ :ino. 

. . . In many of these woods the fo.^, the wild cat, the mar'’.rr, tne :ne 

weasel and the Alpine hare are common; vhilst the raohlt the s'^.*Irrel ann the rat 
have lately made their way into the country. Immense trace's of lani, m ..ch : 
which is described in the statistical account of Scotland as r.&ving a r-st-rags *n 
richness and extent of very superior description, are thus shut out from ali cult-na- 
tion and improvement, and are solely devoted to the sport of a few persons for a very 
brief period of the year.” The London EconG7/zist of June 2, iS 56 , says, “Amongst 
the items of news in a Scotch paper of last week, we read. - . * One of the finest 
sheep farms in Sutherlandshire, for w'hich a rent of 3£‘i,2c>c a year was recently ofiered, 
on the expiry of the existing lease this year, is to be converted into a deer forest.’ 
Here we see the modern instincts of feudalism. - - . operating pretty much as the3’ 
did when the Norman Conqueror. . . . destroyed 36 \ 41 Iages to create the Ne— 
Forest. - . . Two millions of acres. . , . totally laid waste, embracing within their 
area some of the most fertile lands- of Scotland. The natural grass of Glen Tilt was 
among the most nutritive in the county of Perth- The deer forest of Ben Aulder 
was by far the best grazing ground in the wide district of Badenoch ; a part cf 
the Black Mount forest was the best pasture for black-faced sheep in Scotian u. 
Some idea of the ground laid waste for purely sporting purposes in Scotland ma^' be 
formed from the fact that it embraced an area larger than the whole county cf Perth. 
The resources of the forest of Ben Aulder might give some idea of the less sustai.'cd 
from the forced desolations. The ground would pasture 15,000 sheep, and as it was 
not more than one-thirtieth part of the old forest ground in Scotland. ... it might 
&c., . , - Ail that forest land is as totally unproductive. ... It might thus as well 
have been submerged under the waters of the German Ocean. - , - Such extemporized 
wildernesses or deserts ought to be put down bj^ the decided interference of the 
Legislature."’ 
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CHAPTER XXV III 

BLOODY I,EGISJ.ATION ACiAlNST THE EXPRa 
PRTATKD, LROM 11 11-: J-:N1) OF THE i 5 TH 
CENl'URY. FORCINC; DOWN OF^ WAGES BT 
ACTS OF parjjamj^:nt 

The prolerarijit created by the breaking up of the bands ot 
feudal retainers and by the forcible expropriation of the people 
from the soil, this “ free proletariat could not possibly be 
absorbed by the nascent niannfactiires as fast as it was thrown 
upon the world. On the other hand, these men, suddenly 
dragged from their wontetl mode of life, could not as suddenly 
adapt themselves to the discipline of their new condition. 
I'hcy were turned an into beggars, robbers, vaga- 

bonds, partly from inclination, in most c.ises from stress of cir- 
cumstances. 1 Icncc at the end of the 15 th and during the 
whole of the i 6 th century, throughout ^Vestcrn Europea 
bloody legislation against vaguboiulagc. I'hc fathers of the 
present working-class were chastised for their enforced trans- 
formation into vagabonds and paupc'rs. 1 legislation treated 
them as “ voluntary ” criminals, ancl assumed that it depended 
on their own goodwill to go on working under the old condi- 
tions that no longer existed. 

In England this legislation began under I leiiry VII. 
Henry VI 11. 1530 : Beggars old and unable to work receive 
a beggar^s licence. On the other hand, whipping and im- 
prisonment for sturdy vagabonds. 'J'hey are to be tied to the 
cart-tail and whipped until the blood streams from their bodies, 
then to swear an oath to go back to their birthplace or to 
w^here they have lived the last three years and to “put them- 
selves to labour.” What grim irony 1 In 27 Henry VIII. 
the former statute is repeated, but strengthened with new 
clauses. I-'or the second arrest for vagabondage the whipping 
is to be repeated and half the ear sliced oil'; but for the third 
relapse the offender is to be executed as a hardened criminal 
and enemy of the common weal, 

Edward VI.; A statute of the first year of his reign, i547) 



Leghlathn against the £L::przpriated 


MP _r 


ordains that if anvone refuses to “Cx'-k, ne s.ial 
as a slave to the person v ho has deno'*. -zen rim '■sen. idii 
The master shall feed his slave on i-ree.n ana " ater. ' - 

and such refuse meat as he thinks dt. rie nas the r:_ zt 


force him to nc any work, no matter hovr a.ss> stmm v.^n 
and chains. If the slave is absent a for'nignt, he is ztrdemnen 
to slavery for life and is to be branded on rorehead cr cat ; 
with the letter S; if he runs av/ay thrice, he is to ce enec^rea 
as a felon. The master can sell him, bequeath him, *et aim t .*t 
on hire as a slave, just as any other personal chattel cr cattle. 
If the slaves attempt anything against the masters, they are 
also to be executed. Justices of the peace, on informatior, are 
to hunt the rascals down. If it happens that a vagabond has 
been idlinsr about for three davs, he is to be taken to his birth- 
place, branded with a redhot iron with the letter V on the 
breast and be set to work, in chains, in the streets or at stme 
other labour. If the vagabond gives a false birthplace, he is 
then to become the slave for life of this place, or its inriu^oitants, 
or its corporation, and to be branded w.th an 5 . All persons 
have the right to take away the children of the vagabonds 
and to keep them as apprentices, the young men until the 24th 
year, the girls until the 20th. If they run away, they are to 
become up to this age the slaves of their masters, who can put 
them in irons, whip them, &c., if they like. Every master may 
put an iron ring round the neck, arms or legs of his slave, by 
which to know him more easily and to be more certain of him.^ 
The last part of this statute provides, that certain poor people 
may be employed by a place or by persons, who are willing to 
give them food and drink and to £.nd them work. Tms ^iind 
of parish-slaves was kept up in England until far into tne 1 9tn. 
century under the name of “ roundsmen.” 

Elizabeth, 1572: Unlicensed beggars above 14 years of age 
are to be severely flogged and branded 011 the left ear uniess 
some one will take them into service for two years ; in case of a 


1 The author of the Essay on Trade, etc., 1770, says, “ In the reigy of Edirard \ 1. 
indeed the English seem to ha\e set, m good earnest, about encouraging manufactares 
md employing the poor. This -sve learn from a ret- arkable statute which runs ra-s : 
“That all vagrants shall be branded, &.c,’ ” 1 . c., p. 5. 
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repetition of the ofTcncc, if they nre over 18, they are to hi 
executed, unless some one will take them into service for twe 
years; but for the third oflenee they are to be executed without 
mercy as felons. Similar statutes: 18 Jsliznbeth, c. 13, and 
another of 1597*^ 

James I: Any one wandcrinj; about and bejrjring is declared 
a rogue and a vagabond. Justices of the peace in petty sessions 
are authorised to have them publicly whipjied and for thej&rst 
offence to imprison them for 6 months, for the second for 1 
years. Whilst in prison they are to be whipped as much and 
as often as the justices of the peace think lit . . . Incorrigible 
and dangerous rogues are to be branded with an R on the left 
shoulder and set to hard labour, and il they are caught begging 
again, to be executed witliout mercy. 'These statutes, legally 
binding until the beginning »>!' the iSth century, were only 
repealed by 12 Ann, e. 23. 


^ Thomas IMoiv says iu his luopi.i: “ I Iwivlon* ihat on ruvoious and unsatiabU 
c«>rinarau]iie ami very plaj^i* of his n.iii\<* nuiiixv roiup.is.i' <1 bo u(u and indose 

many tliousaml iiki-rs t^romuli" Uu»i ihor w ithlii niu* pair or htnli»i‘, ihe husbandmen 
Ijc ihrusi owif of thvir owiie, or (.'Is fulior hv roiu-vnc .mil tr.nulu, or by violent op- 
pression they l>e put bosytU-s il, or by iNroiu;'. .iml iniiiririi ilioi he so wuried that ihej 
be compelled to wll all: by one iiumiu-., tbcrlorr, or by other, eiiher by hooke or 
crooke they tnuste invtles depaile aw.i^e. poore, M'lye, wivlebed smiles, men, wooieo, 
husbands, wiuus, iatbcrlesss' ebiUlreii, widiuM"., wolull inolbers with ihcii yonge 
bulies, and their wVioIe hnuseholil siii.d in Mihstaiiee, .md niiiehe iu luimhte, us bun- 
baudrye requirelh many handes. Avs.’iye ihei triid,",e, I hay, owie of their knotren 
accustomed houses, fyndyn};e no pl.iee to re:.ie in. All their hmisholde stulfe, whicb 
is very littk* woorthe, thouj'he it iiii(.>hi abide the s.ile : yet beeynge sodainel; 

thruste owle, they lie const ray tied to .sell il tor .t ihiii}; of lumhhi. And when they 
haue wandered abrode lyll th.it Ik- sjieni, whai ran they then els doe hut steale, and then 
iustly partly be hanged, <ir cb go .ihout hcg^viif;. Ami yet then also they be eastern 
prison as vagaboimdes, boeaiiw* tliey gn abmite .itid tvorUi* tim ; whom no manwylset 
a worke though their ueuer so wiilyngly pndre theiust-hio.s therlo.” Of these poor 
fugitives of whom Thomas More says th.it they were lortsil lo thieve, “ 7200 greatand 
petty thieves were put to death,” in the n-i/;n of Henry VHI. (1 [ollinshcd, descrip- 
tion of £iiglan<l, Vol. x.y p. i86.) Ill Kli/alii‘th'*t time, “ roipies were trussed up opact) 
and that there was not one year emnuioidy w lierein tIniM- or lour hundred were not 
devoured and eaten up by the g.illnwes.” (Sirypes Aim.il.s of the Reformation 
and £.stablishment of Religion, and mlu-r Various ( )eeiirn*iu‘eh in the C’hurch of Eng- 
land during C'iuecn Kli/aheth’s Happy Rei}'n. Sei-ond eil., 172^, Vol, 2,) According 
to this same Strype, in StimerM-tshire, in one year, 40 jiersoiis w'eiv executed, 35 rob- 
bers burnt in the hand, 37 whipped, ami r8 j diseharged as “ ineorrigihle vagabonds." 
Nevertheless, he is of o]>iiiii>u that ihk lurp.e number ofiiristmers tloes not comprise em 
a fifth of the actual crimin.ils, thanks to ilie nej'lijjt'nee of the justit‘v*s and tjhe foolish 
compassion ol the people; and the other etnmiies of ICngl.nikl were uot better off in 
this respect than Sumerst:tshJre, whik* some wen* even w'orsc. 




Siriiilar laws in France, where b’* the rrihdle of the i' 
century a kingdom of vagabonds ^trur: ds^ w:s es’^cb lsl: 
in Paris. Even at the beginning of Louis X'^dl.'s reii'” 
nance of July 13th, 177“) every man in good health from 
to 60 years of age, if without means of subsistence and : 


practising a trade, is to be sent to the galleys. Of the sa 
nature are the statute of Charles V. for the Xerherlar 



(October, 1537), the first edict of the States and Tcwns cf 
Holland (IVIarch 10, 1614^, the “ Plakaat ” of the L cited 
Provinces (June 26, 1649), &rc. 

Thus were the agricultural people, first forcibly expropriated 
from the soil, driven from their homes, turned into vagabonds, 
and then whipped, branded, tortured by laws grotesquely 
terrible, into the discipline necessary for the wage system. 

It is not enough that the conditions of labour are concen- 
trated in a mass, in the shape of capital, at the one pole of 
society, while at the other are grouped masses of men, who 
have nothing to sell but their labour-power. Neither is it 
enough that they are compelled to sell it voluntarily. The 
advance of capitalist production developes a working-class, 
which by education, tradition, habit, looks upon the conditions 
of that mode of production as self-evident laws of nature. The 
organisation of the capitalist process of production, once fulxV 
developed, breaks down all resistance. The constant genera- 
tion of a relative surplus-population keeps the law of supply and 
demand of labour, and therefore keeps wages, in a rut that 
corresponds with the wants of capital. The dull compulsion 
of economic relations completes the subjection of the labourer 
to the capitalist. Direct force, outside economic conditions, is 
of course still used, but only exceptionally. In the ordinary 
run of things, the labourer can be left to the “ natural laws of 
production,*’ i.e,y to his dependence on capital, a dependence 
springing from, and guaranteed in perpetuity by, the conditions 
of production themselves. It is otherwise during the historic 
genesis of capitalist production. The bourgeoisie, at its rise, 
wants and uses the pow'er of the state to “ regulate ” wages, i.e., 
to force them within the limits suitable for surplus-value 
making, to lengthen the working-day and to keep the labourer 
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himself in the normal cie£>rce of dcjicndcncc. This is an essei 
tial element of the so-c.illed primitive iiccumnlation. 

The class of Avagc-lubonrers, w liich arose in the latter halfo 
the 14th century, formed then and in the following centim 
only a very small part of the population, well protected in it 
position by the independent j^easant proprietary in the county 
and the guild-organisation in (he town. In countiy and to\Tn 
master and workmen stood close togetlier socially. The subor- 
dination of labour to capital was onl}' I'onnal — the mode 
of production itself IihlI as yet no specific capitalistic 
character. Variable capital preponderated greatly over con- 
stant. The demand j'or wage-labour grew, therefore, rapidl) 
with every accumulation ol c.ipilal, whilst the supply of wag^ 
labour followed but slowly. A large part of the national pro- 
duct, changed later into a fuiui ol capitalist acciniiulation, then 
still entered into the consumption fuiul ol' the labourer. 

Ix'gislatioii on wage-labour, (from the first, aimed at the ex- 
ploitation of the liibcnirer and, as it advanceil, always equally 
hostile to him),* i.s started in baigland by the Statute of 
I.,abourei*s, of Kdward 111 ., 13-49. 'The ordinance of 1350 in 
France, issued in the name of King John, corresponds with it. 
English and hVeiich legislation run |varallel and are identical 
in purpe^rt. So far as the lab<>ur-statu(es aim at compulsory 
extension of the working-day, ! do not return to them, as this 
point was treated earlier (Chap. X., Section 5). 

' 1 'he Statute of 1 /aboun'rs \n*is p.isset .1 at the urgent instance 
of the House of Comnums, A 'J'ory says naively: “ Formerly 
the poor demanded such ht^li wages as to threaten industry 
and wealth. Next, tlicir wages are so lo'xv as to threaten in- 
dustry and wealth equally and perhaps more, hxit in another 
way.’*» A tariff of wages was fixed by law for town and country, 
for piece-work and day-work. 'bhe agricultural labourers were 
to hire themselves out by the year, the town ones “ in open 


* “Whenever the loaisl.ituie attempts to ref, tiJute the clinen“n<‘es Ix'lwccn masters 
and their ivoikmen, its cotutsellurs an* .iKvays the musters,” s.tyb A. Smith. “ L’espnt 
des lois, e’est la proprk'*i<J,” s.i^s l.iii;>uet. 

» “ Sophisms ot Free TVade.” IJy ,i JiaviMster. laiiul., iSyt, p. ijj. He adds 
maliciously; ” Wc were ready enough to iuiurleru for the employer, can nothing 
now be done for the employed ? " 



Legislatioil again -t the -''-:jjtea 


/ 


m 3 .*“i^Gt« It \\" 3 ,s lor* oicLCk^n« ^ oir 'ri'*'' '"^5='*’*'''^^''* *^'3 — 

higher wages than those nxec. ^3/ me -tftjte. c..* tne *: ;:*:'' cV 
higher wages was more severelv tj^r.isr.ed m*„n. me -:v:r - 
them. [So also in Sections and 19 cf tne cmmte cf 
Apprentices of Elizabeth, :en da^rs* imprisonment is decreed 
for him that pays the higher wages, b-ut twenm-cne davs for 
him that receives them.] A statute of 1360 increased me 
penalties and authorised the masters to extort labour so *ne 
legal rate of wages by corporal punishment. Ail ccmbmarions, 
contracts, oaths, &c., by which masons and caroenters recinrc- 
cally bound themselves, were declared null and void. Ccahtion 
of the labourers is treated as a heinous crime from the luth 
century to 1825, the year of the repeal of the laws against 
Trades’ Unions. The spirit of the Statute of Labourers of 
1349 and of its offshoots, comes out clearly in the fact, that 
indeed a maximum of wages is dictated by the State, but on no 
account a minimum. 

In the 1 6th century’, the condition of the .aojurers nad, as 
we know, become much w'orse. The money wage rose, but not 
in proportion to the depreciation of money and the correspond- 
ing rise in the prices of commodities. Wages, therefore, in 
reality fell. Nevertheless, the laws for keeping them down 
remained in force, together with the ear-clipping and branding 
of those “whom no one was willing to take into service.” By 
the Statute of Apprentices 5 Elizabeth, c. 3, the iustices of the 
peace were empowered to fix certain wages and to modify them 
according to the time of the year and the price of commodities. 
James I. extended these regulations of labour also to weavers, 
spinners, and all possible categories of workers.^ Georg-e II. 


■ From a clause of Statute 2 James i-, c. 6, see that certain cioth-rna'«r5. loo t 
upon themselves to dictate^ in their capacity of justices of the peace, the ofEczal tariff 
of wages in rheir own shops. In Germany, especially after che Thirty Vears’ 
War, statutes foi keeping down wages were general. * The want ot servants an.i 
labourers was very troublesome to the landed proprietors in the depopulated districts- 
All villagers were forbidden to let rooms to single men and women ; al. nhe atter 
were to be reported to the authorities and cast into prison it thev ^ere unwilling to 
become servants, even if they were employed at any other work, such as soweg =eea^ 
for the peasants at a daily wage, or even buying and :5eUing com, 'Imperia' pri- 
vileges and sanctions for Silesia^ I.. Z5. For a whole century in the decrees of ihe 
small German potentates a bitter cry goes up again and again about the wicked and 
impertment rabble that will not reconcile itself to its hard -ot. will not be content 
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extended laws against coalitions ot labourers to manufac 
tures. In the manufacturing period pttr excrtlence^ the capi* 
talist mode of production had become sufTicicntly strong to 
render legal regulation (jf wages ns impracticable as it was un- 
necessary ; but the ruling classes were unwilling in case of neces- 
sity to be without the weapons of the old arsenal. Still, 9 George 
II. forbade a higher ciay’s wage than cis. j\d. lor journeymen 
tailors in and around I-ondoii, except in cases of general 
mourning; still, 13 (ieorge 111 ., c. 6S, gave the regulation of 
the wages of silk-weavers to the justices of the peace; still, 
in 1706, it required t'wo judgments of the higher courts to de- 
cide, whether the mandates of justices ol the peace as towages 
held good also for non-agricnltural labourers; still, in 1799, an 
act of Parliament cirdered that the w.iges t>t the Scotch miners 
should continue to be regulated hy a statute* of hdizabeth and 
two Scotch nets of 1661 and 1671. I low c'oiupletcly in the 
meantime circumstances had changetl, is proved by an occur- 
rence uiihcard-of before in the I^'nglish J ,ower I louse. In that 
place, where for mt)re than 400 years laws had been made for 
the maximum, beyond which wages absolutely must not rise, 
Whitbread in 1796 proposed a legal minimuni wage for agri- 
cultural labourers. Pitt opposed this, hut confessed that the 
“ condition of the [>oor was cruel.'’ h'inally, in 13, the laws 
for the regulation ot wagc*s were' repealed. Xhey were an 
absxird anomaly, since the capitalist regulated his factory by 
his private legislation, and conKi by the poor-rates makeup 
the wage ot the agricultur.il labourer to the indispensable 
minimum. The provisions cof the labour statutes as to con- 
tracts between master and workman, as to giving notice and 
the like, which only allow of a civil action against the contract- 
breaking master, but on the contrary permit a criminal action 
agmiist the contract-breaking workmnn, are to this hour (1873) 
in full force. The barbarous laws against 'Trades’ Unions fell in 


with the lefifal wajft-j ihi iiulividiint I.indL-vl juropnciorh art lorbithlen to pay tnOR 
than the State had fixed by a tarill. And yet the ooiulitioiiis ot ‘iervice were at time 
better after the war ilirni 100 vear*- Kuei ; ilu‘ lanii ^e^vaIll^ •>! Silesia had, in tfijii 
meat twice a week, whilst oven in ntir eentury, distrins are knnwii where they have 
it only tloroe times a year. Further, waiw^ after the war were hi^yher than in the 
following century ” Freitag.) 





Legislation against the Lxpropriatea 

1825 before the threatening bearing of tr.e r;ro*etar:at. Despite 
this, they fell only in part. Certain beautiful fragments of 
the old statute vanished only in 1S59. Finally, the act of Par- 
liament of June 29, I 8'^ I, made a p*retence of re:no"in£f the las* 
traces of this class of legislation by leual recognition of Travies 
Unions. But an act of Parliament ot the same date 'an act 

S 

to amend the criminal law relating to violence, threats, end 
molestation), re-established, in point of fact, the former smte of 
things in a new shape. By this Parliamentary escamotage the 
means which the labourers could use in a strike or lock-out 
were withdrawn from the laws common to all citizens, and 
placed under exceptional penal legislation, the interpretation 
of which fell to the masters themselves in their capacitj* as 
justices of the peace. Two years earlier, the same House of 
Commons and the same Mr. Gladstone in the well-known 
straightforward fashion brought in a bill for the abolition of 
all exceptional penal legislation against the working-class. But 
this was never allowed to go beyond the second reading, and 
the matter was thus protracted until at last the “great Liberal 
party,*’ by an alliance with the Tories, found courage to turn 
against the very proletariat that had carried it into power. 
I^ot content with this treachery, the “ great Liberal part}* ” 
allowed the English judges, ever complaisant in the service of 
the r illi ng classes, to dig up again the earlier laws against 
“ conspiracy,” and to apply them to coalitions of labourers. 
We see that only against its will and under the pressure of the 
masses did the English Parliament give up the laws against 
Strikes and Trades’ Unions, after it had itself, for 500 years, 
held, with shameless egoism, the position of a permanent 
Trades’ Union of the capitalists against the labourers. 

During the very first storms of the revolution, the French 
bourgeoisie dared to take away from the workers the right of 
association but just acquired. By a decree of June 14, 1791, 
they declared all coalition of the workers as “an attempt against 
liberty and the declaration of the rights of man,” punishable by 
a fine of 500 livres, together with deprivation of the rights of an 
active citizen for one year.^ This law which, by means of State 

» Article 1. ot this law runs : “ L’ aneantissement de toute esptce de corporations 
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compulsion, confined the striit'gle between capital and labou 
within limits comfortable ior capital, has outlived revolution 
and changes of dynasties. Iwen the Reign of Terror left; it un- 
touched. It was but quite rccentb struck out of the Penal Code 
Nothing is more characteristic than the pretext for this bout^ 
geois coup d’t^at. “ Ch-anting,’’ says Chapclier, the reporter 
of the Select Committee on this law, “ that wages ought to be 
a little higher than they arc, . . . that they ought to be high 
enough for him that receives them. It) be free from that state q| 
absolute dependence due to the want of the necessaries of life, 
and which is almost that of slaverj,” yet the workers mustnot 
be allowed to come to any understanding about their own in- 
terests, nor to act in common and therc'by lessen their “abso- 
lute dependence, which is almost that of slavery;” because, 
forsooth, in doing this they injure “ the freedom of their ci- 
devant masters, the present entrepreneurs,” and because a 
coalition against the despotism i)f the qiioiulam masters of the 
corporations is — guess what! — is a restoration of the corpora- 
tions abolished by the b'rench constitution.* 


CIIAPTKR XX tx 

GENKSTS OV TUI*: C/MM'I'ALIST FARMER 

Now that we have consiclereil the forcible creation of a class of 
outlawed j)roletarians, the bloody discipline that turned them 
into wage-labourers, the disgrac*el'ul action of the state which 
employed the police to accelerate the* accumulation of capital 

du mCnie 6tat ct iHaiii I'uuv tics foiulanu'nlnlfs dc la consdtubon 

fnin^'aise, il t*st cliJltmdu du lcs> rctublir tU* f.ih (]ut*Ii|Ui' et nous quelque 

ionne que ce suit.” Article IV. derUiies. that il “tits eiti»Nius nitaclids aux mfimes 
proleitMous ana ot niftuTt ])n‘naifiu ties tK'hlH'i.itiiuis, laisaioiit euire eux des coa- 
vendons tundaiitcs Ji telu.scr tie ctuteeri tui 'i ii’.ireoi tier <|u\'t un prix determine le 
Bccours de leur induMrie ou do leurs tr.ivaiix, le, dues lU'di derations ct convenuods 
■ - - aeront d^elartVb iiicoiistituiiouiielles, aneiit.tlttires Ja lil>orl^ ot la declaia- 
tion des droits de rhuuiine, &c.*’ : leluny, theivlitre, as lu the old labour-statutes, 
("Revolutions, de Paria." Pant, 1791, 1. HI., p, 5^1-) 

' Buclusaet Roux: " Iheuniv Parlememaitv,” t. x.» p. 19$ 
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by increasing the degree of expioitadc,.- of .az zur. the ques- 
tion remains: whence ccrne the cnritalists For 

the expropriation of the agricuirura* copulatitn crea'es. 
directly, none but great landed proprietors. As far, he "e'-er, 
as concerns the genesis of the farmer, we can, so to sav, rut cr.r 
hand on it, because it is a slow process evolving thrc-<.sh marv 
centuries. The serfs, as well as the free small rrorrietors. helf 
land under very different tenures, and were therefzr; 
emancipated under very different economic conditions. Ir 
England the first form of the farmer is the bailiff, himself : 
serf. His position is similar to that of the old Roman ‘~j:II:su: 
only in a more limited sphere of action. During the seconc 
half of the 14th century he is replaced by a farmer, whom th( 
landlord provides with seed, cattle and implements. His con- 
dition is not very different from that of the peasant. Only r.< 
exploits more wage-labour. Soon he becomes a metayer, s 
half-farmer. He advances one pare of the agricultural stcck 
the landlord the other. The two divide the total product :: 


proportions determined by contract. This form quickly disap- 
pears in England, to give place to the farmer proper, who 
makes his own capital breed by employing wage-labourers, and 
pays a part of the surplus product, in money or in kind, to the 
landlord as rent. So long, during the 15th century, as the 
independent peasant and the farm-labourer working for himself 
as well as for wages, enriched themselves by their own labour, 
the circumstances of the farmer, and his field of production, 
were equally mediocre. The agricultural revolution which 
commenced in the last third of the 1 5th century, and continued 
during almost the whole of the 1 6th (excepting, however, its 
last decade), enriched him just as speedily as it impoverished 
the mass of the agricultural people.* 

The usurpation of the common lands allowed him to aug- 
ment greatly his stock of cattle, almost without cost, whilst 
they yielded him a richer supply of manure for the tillage of 
the soil. To this, was added in the i6th century, a very im- 

* Harrison in his ‘Descaription of England,’ says “ altho’^gh peradventure 
(nnr,» pounds of old rent be iniproved to fortie, toward the end of h.s terin, if fce 
bave not six or seven yeaxes rent lieing by him, fiftie or a hundred pounds, yet wiL 
'.he farmer thinlce tis gaines verie small-** 
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portant element. At that time the contracts for farms ranfe 
a long time, often for 99 years. 'Hie in-ogressive fall in th 
value of the precious metals, and therefore of money, brough 
the farmers golden fruit. Aj^art Irom all the other circum 
stances discussed above, it lowered wages. A portion of tin 
latter was now added to the profits of the farm. The con- 
tinuous rise in the price of corn, wool, meat, in a word of all 
agricultural produce, swelled the money capital of the fanner 
without any action on his part, whilst the rent he paid (being 
calculated on the old value of tnoney) diminished in reality.i 
Thus they grew rich at the expense both of their labourers and 
their landlords. Nt) wonder ihert'forc, that Kugland, at the 
end of the i6th century, had a class of capitalist farmers, rich, 
considering the circumstances of the time.'* 

• On the iuHueiioe oJ thi* iK'pivri.iii«iii of money 111 the rfith ceniury, on the 
different clnssua of society, “ A t'otiii'enilious or Hriefe Kxaininntiou of Certajik 
Ordinary euinplaints of Oiverst' of tmr C\uiii(r> men in lliese f)Ui days.” liy W, S., 
GcntlLMiiaii. (London 'rhe «lialo|>ne (orm ol this work led people lor a long 

time to ascrilic it to Shakesivare, and even in 1751, it w.is published under Imname 
Its author is William Staflord. In one plaee the kiiip.hl n a’>ons as follows: 

Knight: “You, niy nuighboiir, the hushaniiiiian, yon Maister Mercer, and p)u 
Goodman Cooi>er, with other :irtifieer.s, iiiuy save yoursidves uietely well. For a 
much as all thing's are iU*erer than they weix', so inueh do you arise in the pryce ol 
your wares ainl occupations that ye sell ajjayne. Ilul \%e havi' nothing lo sell tvheEe- 
by we might ailvance ye price there of, to eomitervaile thov thing.s that we must buy 
agayno.” In anotlier pi lee the knight asks tlie cl<*et<»r: ” I pray you, what bethiM 
sorts that ye mcane. And first, of those that ye thiuke should have no Iom 
thereby? — Doctor: I mean all lho.se that live by btiying ami sidling, for as they buy 
deaxe, they sell thereafter. Kitight : What i.s the lU'Xi sort th.it ye say would win 
by it? Doctor: hlarry, all such as have laking.s i>t' iearmes in their owiic manuriutct 
[cultivation J at the old rent, for where they p.iy after the oUle rate they sell after 
the newe^— that is, they paya for theire lande good cheape, and sell all things grow- 
ing thereof dearc. Knight: What sorie is that which ye sayde shonhl have greater 
losse hereby, than ihcst; men had prolit ? Doctor: It is all noblemen, gentlemen, 
and :dl oilier that live cither liy a stinted rcnit or :>iypi-iid, or do not manure jculti- 
vatej the ground, or dtx* occupy no buying an«l selliii}:,” 

» In France, the nf'gissetir, sieviartl, collecior ol lines for the feudal lords during 
the earlier part of the tnidille ages, soon liec.nnc an hoinine il’afiaircs, who by extor- 
tion, cheating, &c., swindled hinisidf into a capitalist. ‘I'liese regissiurs thcmselre 
were sonieliines noblemen. A\t;, “ C'Vst li coitipic <pie inessirc Jacques de Thoraine, 
chevalier chasteLiin sor Besart^nt rent es-.siMgii(*ur leitant Jes compies It Dijon pour 
monacignuur le due ct cuintu de Hoiirjp»i>»iu*, lies rentes iipparteiiant ii la dite ebas- 
tellenie, depuis xxvc jour dc d^ceinbn* Mt’l’C'LlX jtistpi’ au x.wiiiu jour de d^cem- 
bre 1 V 1 CCC 1 ..X.*’ (Alexis Mon toil ; llistoin* de.s JVlalcrinux iiianuscrits etc., p. 244.) 
Already it is evident here how in all sphen*s of social life the lion’s share tails to the 
middleman. In the economic domain, financiers, stock-exchange speculator!, 
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CHAPTER XXX 


REACTION' OF THE AGRICUETE'RAL REVOEH- 
TIOX ON INDUSTRY. CREATION OI THE 
HOME MARKET FOR INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL 

The expropriation and expulsion of the agricultural rorrula- 
tion, intermittent but renewed again and again, supplied, 
as we saw, the town industries with a mass of prole taria’rs 
entirely unconnected with the corporate guilds and unfet- 
tered by them; a fortunate circumstance that makes old A. 
Anderson (not to be confounded with James Anderson^ in his 
“ History of Commerce,*’ believe in the direct inter\’ention of 
Providence. We must still pause a moment on this element or 
primitive accumulation. The thinning-out of the independent, 
self-supporting peasants not only brought about the crowding 
together of the industrial proletariat, in the way that Geoffroy 
Saint Hilaire explained the condensation of cosmicai matter at 
one place, by its rarefaction at another.* In spite of the smaller 
number of its cultivators, the soil brought forth as much or 
more produce, after as before, because the revolution in the 
conditions of landed property was accompanied by improved 
methods of culture, greater co-operation, concentration of the 
means of production, &c., and because not only were the agri- 


merchants, shopkeepers skim the cream; in civil matters, tne ’awyer fleeces his 
clients; in politics the representative is of more importance than the voters, the 
minister than the sovereign; in religion God is pushed into the jacKground by the 
“Mediator,** and the latter again is shoved back by the priests, 'Jie it-ole 
middlemen between the good shepherd and his sheep- la France, as in England, 
the great feudal territories were divided into innumerable small nomesteads, but 
under conditions incomparably more unfavourable for the people- During the ij-tn 
century arose the farms or terriers. Xheir number constantly, far beyond 

ioq,ooOp They paid rents varying from to ^ of the product m money or in k£nd- 
These farms were fiefs, suo-fiefs, &c-, according to the value and extent oi the 
domains, many of them only containing a few acres. But the^e farn.crs Lad rights 
of iurisdiction in some degree over the dwellers on the soil; there were four grades. 
The Oppression of the agricultural population under all these petty tyrants will be 
understood. Monteil says that there were once in France i6o,aoo judgeib, wnere to- 
day 4000 tribunals, including justices of the peace, suffice. 

* In his Notions de Philosophic NatureUe. Paris, 185^ 
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cultural wagc-labourcrs put on the strain more intensely,! h 
the field of production on which they worked for themseHe 
became more and more cent r.ic ted. With the setuiig freeot 
part of the agricultural population, therefore, their forme 
means of nourishment were ali-o t et free. 'rhey were hot 
transformed into material elements of variable capital. Th 
peasant, expropriated and Last adrift, must buy their value ii, 
the form of wages, from his new inat^ter, the industrial capita- 
list. That which holds goocl of the mcMiis of subsistence holds 
with the raw materials of iinlustry Lk'pcndcnt upon home 
agriculture. 'I'liey were translbrmed into an clement of con- 
stant capital. Sui^jtosL', a ]>arl of the Wcstjdialiaii peas- 

ants, who, at the time of h'rederiL* II., all Sj'ian flax, forcibh 
expropriated and hunteLl frt^iu the soil; ancl the other part that 
remained, turned into ilaj -labourers of large farmers. Atthe 
same time arise large establishments ibr flax-spinning and 
weaving, in whiL'h the men “set iVee” now work for wages. The 
flax looks exactly as before- Not a fibre of it is changed, buta 
new social soul has puj^pcai into its body. It forms nowapait 
of the constant capital of the master manufacturer. Formerly 
divided among a number ol’ small ]'>rotliicers, who cultivated 
it themselves and with their families spun it in retail fashion, 
it is now concentrated in the* ham! t>f <utc* capitalist, who sets 
others to spin and weave it for him. T'hc c*xtra labour expen- 
ded in flax-spinning realised itself formerly in extra income to 
numerous peasant families, or may be-, in F'lvtlcric II. ’s time, in 
taxes pour le roi de J*russc‘. It realises it‘-elf now in profit for 
a few capitalists. T'he spindles aiul loojn.s, formerly scattered 
over the face of the country, are now crowded together in a few 
great laboxir-barracks, together with the labourers and the raw 
material. And spindles, loojins, raw material, arc now trans- 
formed, from means of iiulejienckmt existence for the spinners 
and weavers, into means for commanding them and sucking out 
of them unpaid labour.* One' does ntjt perceive, when looking 
at the large manufacttiries ami tlu" lai'gc farms, that they have 

* A point that Sir James StriKiri; eiiipliasisi s. 

^ Jo pornicttrai,’* tays xXic capitalist^ ** qiit" vt>us aye/ l*lu»nnenr de me servir, a 
condition que vous nu’ cliuiiu-/ Jc peu qui vtnisitste pimr la piMiu* fpic je piends de \ous 
commander. 0* J* Kousscau ; sur ]*Kcotu)tnjt''l''oliU 4 iJc.) 
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originated from the throwing into cne of manv smsil ; 
production, and have been built uu b"'* the enoron: 
manv small indeuendeiit producers. Xevertre.e*-, • 
intuition was not at favJt, In the time of blimbein 
of the Revolution, the great manufactories r ere « 
manufactures r6unies, workshops thrown intc one, as 
of fields thrown into one. Savs hlirabeau: “ V*'e are 
ing attention to the grand manufactories, in which ht, 
men work under a director and which are commo. 



manufactures reunies. Those where a very large number of 
labourers work, each separately and on his own account, are 
hardly considered; they are placed at an infinite distance from 
the others. This is a great error, as the latter alone make a 
really important object of national prosperity . . - The large 
workshop (manufacture reunie) will enrich prodigiously one or 
two entrepreneurs, but the labourers will only be journeymen, 
paid more or less, and will not have any share in the success of 
the undertaking. In the discrete workshop (manufacture 
separ^e,) on the contrar}*, no one will become rich, but many 
labourers will be comfortable; the saving and the industrious 
will be able to amass a little capital, to put by a little for a 
birth of a child, for an illness, for themselves or their belongings. 
The number of saving and industrious labourers will increase, 
because they will see in good conduct, in activity, a means of 
essentially bettering their condition, and not of obtaining a 
small rise of wages that can never be of any importance for the 
future, and whose sole result is to place men in the position to 
live a little better, but only from day to day . . . The large 
workshops, undertakings of certain private persons who pay 
labourers from day to day to work for their gain, may be able 
to put these private individuals at their ease, but they will 
never be an object worth the attention of governments. Dis- 
crete workshops, for the most part combined with cultivation 
of small holdings, are the only free ones."’* The expropriation 
and eviction of a part of the agricultural population not 

* Mirabeau, 1 . c. t. Ill, pp. 20—109 passim. That rs»Iirabeau considers the separate 
workshops more economic and productive than the ** comhined,’* and sees in the latter 
merely artificial evotics under government cultivation, is explained by the position a- 
that time of a great part of the continental manufactures. 
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only set free for industrial capital, the labourers, their mean 
of subsistence, and material for labovir; it also created thehonn 
market. 

In fact, the events that transformed the small peasants into 
wage-labourers, and their means of subsistence and of labour 
into material elements of capital, created, at the same time a 
home-market for the latter. formerly, the peasant fanulj 
produced the means of subsistence and the raw materials, which 
they themselves, for the most part, consumed, '^fhese rant 
materials and means of subsistence have n<3w become com- 
modities; the large farmer sells them, he finds his market in 
manufactures. Yarn, linen, coarse woollen stuffs — ^things 
whose raw materials had been within the reach of every 
peasant family, hati been spun and woven by it for its oW 
use — ^were now transformed into articles of manufacture, to 
which the covuitry districts at once served for markets. The 
many scattered customers, whom stray artiz-ans until now 
had found in the numerous small protluccrs working on 
their own account, concentrate themselves now into one great 
market provided for by industrial c.»]>ital.’ Xhus, hand in 
hand with the exproj'H'iation of the self-supporting peasants, 
with their separation from their means of production, goes the 
destruction of rural domestic industry, the process of separation 
between manufacture and agriculture. And only the destruc- 
tion of rural domestic industiy can give the internal market 
of a country that extension and consistence which the capitalist 
mode of production requires. Still the manufacturing period, 
properly so-called, docs not succeed in carryii\g out this trans- 
formation radically and completely. It will be remembered 
that manufacture, properly so-calU‘d, conquers but partially 
the domain of national production, and always rests on the 
handicrafts of the town and the domestic industry of the rural 

* “Twenty pouniU of wool ctmvx'Hfcl iinol)irii'>i%'oly into rht‘ yearly clothing of a 
labourer's family by its t»\Mi industry iu llu* inlrrviiK of other work — this mal^ no 
show; but brin^' it to niarkot, wnd it to the l.icMory. tluMirr to the brokur, thence to 
the dealer, and you will h.ive Ktt**** coiiiinerrLil opera liont., and nominal capital 
engaged to the amount of twenty tnneb it'* v.iluu. . . . The working claiis in thus cmerced 
to support a wieiehed factory popuKition, a p.iiMMtUMi • hop-kt*eiiing‘ class, and a 
fictitious connucreioi. riionetarv, and laKuici.il *»V!>tem.’‘ (IJavid Urquhart, L c. 
p. X30.) 
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districts as its ultimate basis. If it destroys these in one form, 
in particular branckesj at certain points, it caih tdern u*' a^ain 
elsewhere, because it needs them for the preraratitn cf ro^r 
material up to a certain point. It produces, t.ierefire, a new 
class of small villagers who, while following the zu'.tlvation tf 
the soil as an accessary calling, find their chief occunution in 
industrial labour, the products of which they sell to the manu- 
facturers directly, or through the medium of merchants. Trds 
is one, though not the chief, cause of a phenomenon which. ..t 
first, puzzles the student of English history. From the last 
third of the 1 5th century he finds continually complaints, only 
interrupted at certain intervals, about the encroachment of 
capitalist farming in the country districts, and the progressive 
destruction of the peasantry. On the other hand, he always 
finds this peasantry turning up again, although in diminished 
number, and always under worse conditions.- The chief 
reason is : England is at one time chieflv a cultivator of corn, at 
another chiefly a breeder of cattle, in alternate periods, and with 
these the extent of peasant cultivation fluctuates. Zvlodern 
Industry alone, and finally, supplies, in machinery, the lasting 
basis of capitalistic agriculture, expropriates radically the 
enormous majority of the agricultural population, and com- 
pletes the separation between agriculture and rural domestic 
industry, whose roots — spinning and weaving — it tears up.^ 


I Cromwell’s time forms an exception. So long- as the Republic las^ied, the mass of 
the English people of all grades rose from the degradation into which they had sank 
under the Tudors. 

^ Tuckett is awaxe that the modern woollen industry* has sprung, with the introauc- 
don of machinery, from manufacture proper and from the destruction oi rural and 
domestic industries. “ The plough, the yoke, were " the invention cf gods, and ‘he 
occupation of heroes 5’ are the loom, the spindle, the dista?. of less node parentage.' 
You sever the distaflFand the plough, the spindle and the yoke, and you get factcries 
and poorhouses, credit and panics, two hostile nations, agricultural and commercial-” 
(David Urquhart, L c., p. laa.) But now comes Careys and cries out upon England, surely 
not with unreason, that it is trying to turn every other country into a mere agricul- 
tural nation, whose manufacturer is to be England. He pretends that in this way 
Turkey has been ruined, because "‘the owners and occupants of land have never oeen 
permitted by England to strengthen themselves by the formation of that natarai 
alliance between the plough and the loom, the hammer and the harrow.” (The Slc.ve 
Trade, p. la^-) According to him, Urquhart himself is one of the chief agents ’n the 
ruin of Turkey, where he had made free trade propaganda m the Eng*-in interest. 
The best of it" is that Carey, a great Russophile by the way, wants to prevent the 
process of separation by that very sy^stem of protection which accelerates it- 
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It therefore also, for the first time, conquers for industna 
capital the entire home mark<‘( ' 


CIlAPTJiR XXXI 

GKNKSIS OF TUh) INJ^USTRTAF CAPITALIST 

XiiK f’cncsis of tJic imiustriiil^ capitalist did not proceed in 
such a gradual way as (ha( ol the farmer. Doubtless many 
small guild-musters, and yet more inde}>eiuieiit small artisans, 
or even wage-luboL<rers, translormeil themselves into small 
capitalists, and (by gradually exteiulini* exploitation of wage- 
labour and correspf)iiding at (. unuiUitiou) into full-blown capi- 
talists. In the infancy of capitalist jn-oduction, things often 
happened ns in the infancy ol' media'val towns, where the 
question, which of the escaped serls should be master and which 
servant, was in great part decided by the earlier or later date 
of their flight. TTie snairs-pacc of this method corresponded 
in no wise with the coimiierci.il rcijuircnieiits of the new world- 
market that the great discoveries of the end of the T^th century 
created. Ilut the middle ages hud hainied down two distinct 
forms ol capital, which mature in the most dill'ercnt economic 
social formations, and which, before the cm of the capitalist 
mode of production, are considered as capital quand meme — 
usurer’s capital and merchant’s capital. 

** At present, all the wealth ol society goes first into the pos- 
session of the capitalist .... he pays the landowner his rent, 
the labourer his wages, the tax and tithe gatherer their claims, 
and keeps a largo, indeed the largest, and a eoiitinually aug- 

» Pliilauthropic English econonnsti, likr Mill, Rogers, Ciuld-von, Smith, Fawcett, 
&c., and lilx‘ral m.iuutaciurer., 1 ike |ohn r>ri;;hi C'o., «isk the English landed 
propriceors, as C5od sifiked (*:nn .lUer Alvl, \\'lieie are our thousands of freeholders 
gone? But where do you oiniL Iroiu, (hen. I'rotii (he destructioii of those free- 
holders. Why don’t you ask (itrlher, where .ire the mdejieiidt-iii weavers, spinners, 
and artizanb fione? 

» Industrial here in coiiiradisliiu tion m .if* rienJiur.il. In the '‘categoric’ i«nse 
the farmer is an industrial capitalist as much .it> the ni.iniifacturui*. 
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menting share, of me annua, produce of labour cr himself. 
1 he capitalist may ncrr be said to be tbe drst c'Tr.er cf all tbs 
wealth of the comiuuniTy, though no law bts conferred tn him 
the right to this property .... this change has been enected 
by the taking of interest on capital .... end i: is net a .:;tle 
curious that all the lawgivers of Surope endern-oured to ore- 

vent this by statutes, viz., statutes against usury tine 

power of the capitalist over all the vrealdi of the country is a 
complete change in the right of property, and by wha; law, or 
series of laws, was it effected i The author should have re- 
membered that revolutions are not made by laws. 

The money capital formed by means of usur}’’ and commerce 
was prevented from turning into industrial capital, in tbe 
country by the feudal constitution, in the towns by the guild 
organisation. = These fetters vanished v.dth the dissolution o 

feudal society, with the expropriation and partial eviction d 
the country population. The new manufactures were estab- 
lished at sea-ports, or at inland points beyond tbe control zl 
the old municipalities and their guilds. Hence in England a.i 
embittered struggle of the corporate towns against these new 
industrial nurseries. 

The discovery of gold and silver in America, the extirpa- 
tion, enslavement and entombment in mines of the aboriginal 
population, the beginning of the conquest and looting of 
the East Indies, the turning of Africa into a warren for 
the commercial hunting of black-skins, signalised the rosy 
dawn of the era of capitalist production. These idyllic pro- 
ceedings are the chief momenta of primitive accumulation. On 
their heels treads the commercial war of the European nations, 
with the globe for a theatre. It begins with the revolt of 
the Netherlands from Spain, assumes giant dimensions in Eng- 
land’s anti-jacobin war, and is still going on in the opium wars 
against China, &c. 

The different momenta of primitive accumulation distribute 

* The Natural and Artificial Rights oi Property Contrasted.” Lond., 1831, pp. 
98^9. Author of the anonymous work: * Th. Hodg-skin.* 

* Even as late as 1794^ the small cloth-makers of Eeeds seat a deputation to Parlia- 
ment, with a petition for a law to forbid any merchant from becomings a manufac- 
turer. (Dr. Aikin, 1 - c.) 
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themselves now, more or less in chronological order p^r. 
ticularly over Spain, l^orliigal, llollanJ, France, and England 
In England at the end of the 17th century, they arrive at i 
systematical combination, embracing the colonies, the national 
debt, the modern mode of luxation, and the protectionist 
system. These methods depend in part on brute force, 
the colonial system. But they all employ the power of the 
State, the concentrated and orgaiiised force of society, to hasten 
hothouse fashion, the process ot' transformation of the feudal 
mode of production into the capitalist mode, and to shorten the 
transition. h'orce is the* midwife* of ewery old society pregnant 
witli a new one. It is itself an ce'oiu>niic power. 

Of the Christian e'olonial system, W, iJowitt, a man who 
makes a speciality of Christianity, says: “ 'I'he barbarities and 
desperate outrages of the so-called Christian race, throughout 
every region of the* worlei, and upon ewery pe'ople they have 
been able to subdue, arc not tt> be {>.iralleled by those of any 
other race, howe*vcr fiere'c, hovvevei* untaught, and however 
reckless of mercy and of shame, in any age ol’lhe e‘arth."> The 
history of the colonial administiMtion t>f 1 lollanel — and Holland 
was the head capiialistic nation ot tlu* 17th century — “is one 
of the most extraordinary relations of tre‘acht*ry, bribery, 
massacre, and me*anness.*’* Nothing is more characteristic 
than their syste*m of stealing men, to get slaves for Java. The 
men ste‘ale*rs were traine'd for tins purpose. 'I'hc thief, the in- 
terpreter, and the seller, wctc the i hief agents in this trade, 
native prince's the chief selle*rs. T'he y«iung peojtle stolen, were 
thrown into the sceTct dungeons of Ceh*l>e‘s, until they were 
ready for .sending to the slave-ships. An ollicial report says: 
“ This one town of Macassar, is full of secret prisons, one 
more horrible than the other, crammed with unfortunates, 
victims of greed and tyranny ft'ltert'd in chains, forcibly torn 

' William Ilowitt: ** Colon isauciii unci ('liri aianity & A Ptipuhir History of the 
Trcatinoul of thf Natives by \\w Europeans iw all their C\»Ionies.” JamkIou, 183S1 
p. 9. On the treatriieiU of tho slaveo iht're is a itotnl iMMupil.ition in C'hnrles Comte, 
Traitfi dc hi J-<J^isUlion- HriiNt^lles "riii' snbji*<*t one must study in 

decriil, to bev wii«it ilij bour;>ef>is»ie inalheh of ti eli and of tlu* labniiicr, wherever it 
can, without ivstraiiit, luoilcl tlu* woriil after it* own imai;o, 

^ Thoinrvs Stamford Uaillt's late Jarui.dSov. id that Mand; "" Hh.tnry of Java and 
its dopcntleiiru's/* houd.> 1H17, 
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from their families.” To secure ^Malacca, the Dutch corr^cei 
the Portuguese governor. He let them into the tc" n ir - . 
They hurried at once to his house and assassinates rdm. ‘"s 
“abstain” from the payment oi the price cf nis treason. 
Wherever they set foot, devastation and depopulation tohcvrcu 
Banjuwangi, a province of Java, in 1750 numbered over tc,cc.s 
inhabitants, in 1811 only 18,000. Street commerce 1 

The English East India Company, as is well kncvrn, obtain e. 
besides the political rule in India, the exclusive irioncnclv 
the tea-trade, as well as of the Chinese trade in general, and 0/ 
the transport of goods to and from Europe. But the ccastirc: 
trade of India and between the islands, as well as the internal 
trade of India, were the monopoly of the higher emploves cf 
the company. The monopolies of salt, opium, betel and other 
commodities, were inexhaustible mines of wealth. The em- 
ployes themselves fixed the price and plundered at will tne 
unhappy Hindus. The Governor-General took part in this 
private traffic. His favourites received contracts under con- 
ditions whereby they, cleverer than the alchemists, maue go.d 
out of nothing. Great fortunes sprang up like mushrooms in 
a day; primitive accumulation went on without the advance 
of a shilling. The trial of Warren Hastings swarms with such 
cases. Here is an instance. A contract for opium was given 
to a certain Sullivan at the moment of his departure on an 
official mission to a part of India far removed from tne opium 
district. Sullivan sold his contract to one Binn for ;^40,cco; 
Binn sold it the same day for ,^60,000, and the ultimate pur- 
chaser who carried out the contract declared that after all he 
realised an enormous gain. According to one of the lists la:d 
before Parliament, the Company and its employes from 175"- 
1766 got ;^6, 000,000 from the Indians as gifts. Between 1769 
and 1770, the English manufactured a famine by buying up 
all the rice and refusing to sell it again, except at fabulous 
prices.^ 

The treatment of the aborigines was, naturally, most fright- 

‘ In the year 1866 more than a million Hindus died of hunger m the province of 
Orissa alone. Nevertheless, the attempt vras made to enrich the Indian treasury by 
the price at which the necessaries o* life were sold to the starving people. 

Capital CC* 
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ful in plant.ition-colonic'-' Ji’sfincJ fi»r c-vpnrt trade only, sud 
as the ’\\"cst IndicSj and in rich and wcll-]>(^pulatcd countries 
such as IStoxico and India, that ore i:»i\on over to plunder 
But even in the colonies properly so-called, the Christian 
character of primitive accumulation did not belie itself. Those 
sober virtuosi of Protestantism, the J’uritans of New Bngland 
in 1703, by decrees of their as^eml'»ly set a premium of;^4oon 
every Indian scalp and every captured red-skin; in 1720a 
premium of ^ r 00 on eve ry scalp; in 1 744, after Massachusetts- 
Bay had pnjclaimcd a certain tribe as rebels, the following 
prices: for a male seal]-* td' 12 jears and up\vai*ds ;^ioo (netv 
currency), for a male prisoner /. 10^, for women and children 
prisoners s'c*dps oi* women and children Some 

decades later, the c'olonial system ttH>k its revenue on the de- 
scendants of the pious pil!*riin lathers, who had grown 
seditious in the meantime. At Isn instig.itinn and for 

ICn^’lish pay they were tom ili.iwkcil b) redskins. The 
British Ihirliament proclaimed bhn.il lunmds and scalping as 
“ means that Ciod and Nature had /’iNcn intt> its haml.’' 

The coU)nial system ripened, like a hot-house, trade and 
navigation. 'The ** societies Monopolia ” <d Jaither were 
powerful levers for eoncentr.ilion of c'apitak The colonies se- 
cured a market lor the buddinp, manufac tures, and, through 
the monopoly of the market, an increased ac'cumulation. The 
treasures captured out‘>ide fCurope by undisguised looting, 
enslavement, and murder, floated Ivuk to ifie motlier-country 
and were there turned into capital. I lolland, whieli first fully 
developed the colonial system, in 1 b.| S stood already in the 
acme of its commercial greatness. It was ** in almost exdu- 
sive possession of the bVast Indian trade and the commerce be- 
tween the south-east and north-west of Bairope. Its fisheries, 
marine, manufactures, surpassed those of any other country. 
The total capital of the Republic was {>robably nu)rc important 
than that of all the rest of l'airoj>c put together.’* Cnilich for- 
gets to add that by 1 64H, the people* of I lolland were more 
overworked, poorer and more brutally oppressed than those of 
all the rest of J'airope put together. 

To-day industrial suprenxacy implies commercial supremacy. 
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In the period of manufacture properly so-called, it is, ou . 
other hand, the commercial supremacv that stves indti'^tria' 
dominance. Hence the preponderant role that the calonll' 
system plays at that time. It was “ the stransre God *’ wnc 
perched himself on the altar cheek by jowl with the old Gods 
of Europe, and one fine day with a shove and a kick chnc.-cec. 
them all of a heap. It proclaimed surplus-value inakir.=> as 
the sole end and aim of humanity. 

The system of public credit, i.e.^ of national debts, vncse 
origin we discover in Genoa and Venice as early as the middle 
took possession of Europe generally during the manu- 
facturing period. The colonial system with its maritime trade 
and commercial wars served as a forcing-house for it. Thus it 
first took root in Plolland. Isational debts, i.e.^ the alienation 

of the state ^whether despotic, constitutional or republican — 

marked with its stamp the capitalistic era. The onlv part ot 
the so-called national wealth that actually enters into the col- 
lective possessions of modern peoples is — ^their national debt.^ 
Hence, as a necessary consequence, the modern dcctrine that a 
nation becomes the richer the more deeply it is in debt. 
Public credit becomes the credo of capital, i^nd "with the 
rise of national debt-making, want of faith in the national 
debt takes the place of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
which may not be forgiven. 

The public debt becomes one of the most powerful le^^ers of 
primitive accumulation. As with the stroke of an enchanter’s 
wand, it endows barren money with the power of breeding and 
thus turns it into capital, without the necessity of its exposing 
itself to the troubles and risks inseparable from its employ- 
ment in industry or even in usury. The state-creditors 
actually give nothing away, for the sum lent is transformed 
into public bonds, easily negotiable, which go on functioning 
in their hands just as so much hard cash would. But further, 
apart from the class of lazy annuitants thus created, and from 
the improvised wealth of the financiers, middlemen between 
the government and the nation — as also apart from the tax- 

X William Cobbett remarks that in England all public institutions are designated 
royal ^ ” as compensation for this, however, there is the “ national ” debt. 
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farmers, merchants, private manufacturers, to whom a good 
part of every national loan renders the service of a capital 
fallen from heaven — the national debt has given rise to joint- 
stock companies, to dealings in negotiable effects of all kinds 
and to agiotage, in a word to stock-exchange gambling and 
the modern bankocracy. 

At their birth the great banks, decorated with national 
titles, were only associations of private speculators, who placed 
themselves by the side of governments, and, thanks to the 
privileges they received, were in a position to advance money 
to the state. Hence the accumulation of the national debt has 
no more infallible measure than the successive rise in the stock 
of these banks, whose full development dates from the found- 
ing of the Bank of Kngland in 1694. The Bank of England 
began with lending its money to the Government at 8 %; at 
the same time it was empowered by Parliament to coin money 
out of the same capital, by lending it again to the public in 
the form of bank-notes. It was allowed to use these notes for 
discounting bills, making advances on commodities, and for 
buying the precious metals. It was not long ere this credit- 
money, made by the bank itself, became the coin in which the 
Bank of England made its loans to the state, and paid, on ac- 
count of the state, the interest on the public debt. It was not 
enough that the bank gave with one hand and took back 
more with the other; it remained, even whilst receiving, the 
eternal creditor of the nation down to the last shilling advanced. 
Gradually it became inevitably the receptacle of the metallic 
hoard of the country, and the centre of gravity of all com- 
mercial credit. What effect was produced on their contem- 
poraries by the sudden uprising of this brood of bankocrats, 
financiers, rentiers, brokers, stock-jobbers, &c., is proved by 
the writings of that time, by Bolingbroke’s.* 

With the national debt arose an international credit system, 
which often conceals one of the sources of primitive accumula- 
tion in this or that people. Thus the villanies of the Venetian 

> ** si lea Xaxeaxes mondaicnt i*£urope aujourd'bui, U faudrait bien dcs affaires 
pour leur faixe entendre oe que c*eat qu*un financier parmi noua.” Montesquieu 
Esprit des loisy t. iv. p. 33, ed. Londres, r769. ^ 
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thieving system formed one of the secret bases of the capital- 
wealth of Holland to whom Venice in her decadence lent larj-e 
sums of money. So also was it with Holland and Engianc. 

By the beginning of the i8th century the Ew^t-n manufac- 
tures were far outstripped. Holland had ceased to be me 
nation preponderant in commerce and industry. One of its 
main lines of business, therefore, from i^ci— i' 6, is the lend- 
ing out of enormous amounts of capital, especially *0 its greet 
rival England. The same thing is going on to-dey between 
England and the United States. A great deal of capit..., 
which appears to-day in the United States without any certi- 
ficate of birth, was yesterday*, in England, the capitalised blood 
of children. 

As the national debt finds its support in the public revenue, 
which must cover the yearly payments for interest, 6cc., tr.e 
modern system of taxation was the necessary* compiemeuv cf 
the system of national loans. The loans enable the govern- 
ment to meet extraordinary expenses, without the tax-payers 
feeling it immediately, but they necessitate, as a consequence, 
increased taxes. On the other hand, the raising of taxaLic-. 
caused by the accumulation of debts contracted one after an- 
other, compels the government always to have recourse to new 
loans for new extraordinary expenses. INdodern fiscality , whose 
pivot is formed by taxes on the most necessary means of su^ 
sistence (thereby increasing their price), thus contains within 
itself the germ of automatic progression. Over-taxation is not 
an incident, but rather a principle. In Holland, therefore, 
where this system was first inaugurated, the great patriot, De 
Witt, has in his “ Maxims ” extolled it as the best svstem for 
making the wage-labourer submissive, frugal, industrious, and 
overburdened with labour. The destructive influence that it 
exercises on the condition of the wage-labourer concerns us 
less however, here, than the forcible expropnaUon, resulting 
from it, of peasants, artisans, and in a word, all elements ot 
the lower middle-class. On this there are not two opinio^, 
even among the bourgeois economists. Its expropriating effi- 
cacy is still further heightened by the system of protection, 
which forms one of its integral parts. 
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The great part that the public debt, and the fiscal system 
corresponding with it, has played in the capitalisation of 
wealth and the expropriation of the masses, has led many 
writers, like Cobbett, Doublediiy and others, to seek in this, 
incorrectly, the fundamental cause of the misery of the modern 
peoples. 

Xhe system of protection was an artificial means of manufac- 
turing manufacturers, of expropriating independent labourers, 
of capitalising the national means of production and subsistence, 
of forcibly abbreviating the transition from the mediaeval to the 
modern mode of production. The Kuropean states tore one 
another to pieces about the patent of this invention, and, once 
entered into the service of the sxirplus-value makers, did not 
merely lay under contribution in the pxirsuit of this purpose their 
own people, indirectly through protective duties, directly 
through export premiums. Xhey also forcibly rooted out, in 
their depciident countries, all industry, as, e.g., Kngland did 
with the Irish woollen manufacture. C'n the continent of Europe, 
after Colbert’s example, the process was much simplified. The 
primitive industrial capital, here, came in part directly out of 
the state treasury. “Why,” cries Mirabcau, “why go so far to 
seek the cause of the manufacturing glory of Saxony before 
the war.? 180,000,000 of debts contracted by the sovereigns!”* 

Colonial system, public debts, heavy taxes, protection, com- 
mercial wars, See., these children of the true manufacturing 
period, increase gigantically during the infancy of Modern 
Industry, The birth of the latter is heralded by a great 
slaughter of the innocents. lake the royal navy, the factories 
were recruited by means of the press-gang. Blas^ as Sir F, M. 
Eden is as to the horrors of the expropriation of the agricul- 
tural population from the soil, from the last third of the 1 5th 
century to his own time; with all the self-satisfaction with 
which he rejoices in this process, “ essential ” for establishing 
capitalistic agriculture and “ the due proportion between 
arable and pasture land ” — he does not show, however, the 
same economic insight in respect to the necessity of child-steal- 
ing and child-slavery for the transformation of manufacturing 

* Mirabeau, 1 . c., t. vi., p. 101. 
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exploitation into factory exploitation, and the est .LMsr.menr cf 
the “ true relation ” between capital and labour-non-er. He 
says; “ It may, perhaps, be worthy the attention of the nnhnc 
to consider, whether any manufacture, which, in orner to he 
carried on successfully, requires that cotzages and won'ihcuses 
should be ransacked for poor children; that they should he 
employed by turns during the greater part of the nirzht and 
robbed of that rest which, though indispensable to all, is most 
required by the young; and that numbers of both sexes, cf 
different ages and dispositions, should be collected together in 
such a manner that the contagion of example cannot but lead 
to profligacy and debauchery; will add to the sum of indhdd- 
ual or national felicity? 

“ In the counties of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
more particularly in Lancashire,’^ says Fiel den, “ the newly- 
invented machinery was used in large factories built on tne 
sides of streams capable of turning the water-wheel. Thou- 
sands of hands were suddenly required in these places, remote 
from towns; and Lancashire, in particular, being, till then, 
comparatively thinly populated and barren, a population was 
all that she now wanted. The small and nimble Angers of 
little children being by very far the most in request, the cus- 
tom instantly sprang up of procuring apprentices from the 
different parish workhouses of London, Birmingham, and else- 
where. Many, many thousands of these iitxle, hapless creatures 
were sent down into the north, being from the age of 7 to the 
age of 13 or 14 years old. The custom was for the master to 
clothe his apprentices and to feed and lodge them in an “appren- 
tice house ” near the factory; overseers were appointed to see 
to the works, whose interest it was to work the children to 
the utmost, because their pay was in proportion to the quantity 
of work that they could exact. Cruelty was, of course, the 
consequence. , . In many of the manufacturing districts, but 
particularly, I am afraid, in the guilty county to which I 
belong [Lancashire], cruelties the most heart-rending were 
practised upon the unoffending and friendless creatures who 
were thus consigned to the charge of master manufacturers* 

c Eden, L c., Vol. 1., Book II., Ch. 1., p. aax . 
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they were harassed to the brink of death by excess of labour 
. . . were flogged, fettered and tortured in the most exquisite 
refinement of cruelty; . . . they were in many cases starved 
to the bone while flogged to their work and . , , . even in 
some instances . , . were driven to commit suicide . . . The 
beautiful and romantic valleys of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire 
and Lancashire, secluded from the public eye, became the 
dismal solitudes of torture, and of many a murder. The 
profits of manufactures were enormous; but this only whetted 
the appetite that it should have satisfied, and therefore the 
manufacturers had recourse to an expedient that seemed to 
secure to them those profits without any possibility of limit j 
they began the practice of what is termed “ night-working,” 
that is, having tired one set of hands, by working them 
throughovit the day, they had another set ready to go on 
working throughout the night; the day-set getting into the 
beds that the night-set had just quitted, and in their turn 
again, the night-set getting into the beds that the day set 
quitted in the morning. It is a common tradition in Lanca- 
shire, that the beds Jie^er get 

With the development of capitalist production during the 
manufacturing period, the public opinion of Europe had lost 
the last remnant of shame and conscience. The nations 
bragged cynically of every infamy that served them as a means 


1 John Pielden, 1 . c. pp. 5, C. On the earlier infamies of the factory system, cf. 
JDr. Aikin (1795) 1 * C. p. 2197 and Gisborne: Enquiry into the Duties of Men, 179^, 
Vol. II. When the steam-engine transplanted the factories from the ctiuntry water- 
falls Lo the middle of towns, the ** abstemious ’* surplus-value maker found the child- 
material ready to his hand, without being forced to sock slaves from the workhouses. 
When Sir R. Peel, (father of the “ minister of plausibility ”), lirought in his bill for the 
protection of children, in 18x5, Francis Hornei-, lumen of the Bullion Committee and 
intimate friend of Ricardo, said in the House of Commons: ‘ It is notorious, that 
with d bankrupt's efiects, a gang, if he might use the word, of these children had 
been put up to sale, and were advertised publicly as part of the property. A most 
atrocious instance had been brought before the Court oi King’s Bench two years 
before, in which a number of these boys, apprenticed by a parish in London to one 
manufacturer, had been transferred to another, and had been found by some benevo- 
lent persons in a state of absolute famine. Another case more horrible had come to 
his knowledge while on a [Parliamentary] Committee . . . that uot many years 
ago, an agreement had been made between a London parish aud a Lancashire manu- 
facturer, by which it was stipulated, that with every ao sound children one idiot 
should be taken.** 
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to capitalistic accumulation. Read, e,g,^ the naive Annals of 
Commerce of the worthy A. Anderson. Here it is trumpeted 
forth as a triumph of English statecrafl: that at the Peace of 
Utrecht, England extorted from the Spaniards by the Asiento 
Treaty the privilege of being allowed to piv the nearo— trade, 
until then only carried on between A.frica and the Ena-ish 
W^est Indies, between Africa and Spanish America as welh 
England thereby acquired the right of supplying Spanish 
America until 1 743 with 4800 negroes yearly. This threw, at 
the same time, an official cloak over British smuggling. Liver- 
pool waxed fat on the slave-trade. This was its method of 
primitive accumulation. And, even to the present dav, Liver- 
pool “respectability” is the Pindar of the slave-trade which — 
compare the work of Aikin [1795J already quoted — “has coin- 
cided with that spirit of bold adventure which has characterised 
the trade of Liverpool and rapidly carried it to its present state 
of prosperity; has occasioned vast employment for shipping and 
sailors, and greatly augmented the demand for the manufac- 
tures of the country” (p. 339). Liverpool employed in the 
slave trade, in 1730, 15 ships; in 1751, 53; in 1760, 74; in 
1770? 96* it' t 79 ^> 132. 

Whilst the cotton industry introduced child-slavery in 
England, it gave in the United States a stimulus to the trans- 
formation of the earlier, more or less patriarchal slavery, into a 
system of commercial exploitation. In fact, the veiled slavery 
of the wage-workers in Europe needed, for its pedestal, slavery 
pure and simple in the new world.^ 

Tantae molis erat, to establish the “ eternal laws of 
Nature of the capitalist mode of production, to complete 
the process of separation between labourers and conditions 
of labour, to transform, at one pole, the social means of 
production and subsistence into capital, at the opposite pole, 
the mass of the population into wage-labourers, into ** free 
labouring poor,” that artificial product of modern society.^ If 

' In 1790, there 'were in the English West Indies ten slaves for one free man, in 
the French fourteen for one, in the Dutch twenty-three for one. (Henry Brougham & 
An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers. Edin. 1803, vol. II. 

P* 74-) 

3 'X'he phrase, labouring poor,*’ is found in English legislation from the moment 
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money, according^ to Angier,* “comes into the world with a con- 
genital blood-stain on one cheek,” capital comes dripping from 
head to foot, from every pore, with blood and dirt.* 


CH APa’ER XXXII 

HISTORICAL TENDENCY OF CAPITALIST 

ACCUMULATION 

"What docs the primitive accumulation of capital, /.e., its his- 
torical genesis, resolve itself into ? In so far as it is not imme- 
diate transformation of slaves and serfs into wage-labourers, and 
thereiorc a mere change of form, it only means the expropria- 
tion of the immediate producers, the dissolution of private 
property based on the lab^>ur of its owner. Private property, 
as the antithesis to social, collective property, exists only where 

wIk'H the class oi' Kilxturers lu'cnnies noticcahle. T'liis term is used in 

opposition, nn the one hand, t<i the ** idle poor,” etc., on the other to those 

labourers, who, pigeons not yet plucked, are still postK.'ssors of their own means of 
labour. From the Statute lluok it }>assed into political economy, and was handed 
down by i'ulpeixT, J. Child, etc., to Adam Smith and ILdcn. After this, one 
can juil/rc t>i* the goml faith of the ” execrable political caiit-inong'er,” Rdinund Burke, 
when he called the expression, ” laboiiriiijr poor,”—” execrable political cant.” This 
sycophant who, in the pay ol the RnglLsli olijrarch)', pl.ijctl the romantic laudator 
tcinporis acti .Tgainst the French Revolution, just as, in the pay of the North American 
Colonies, at the Ix'giniiing of the American troubles, he had played the Uhcrol against 
the English oligarchy, was an out and out vulgar bouigeois. The laws of commerce 
are the laws of Nature, and therefore the laws of (.h>d.” (li. Burke, 1 . c., pp. 31, 3a.) 
No wander that, true to tlic laws of God and of Nature, he always sold himself in 
the best market. A very good portrait of this Edmund Burke, during his lilvral lime, 
is to be found in the writings of the Rev. Mr. 'J'ucker. Tucker was a parson and a 
Tory, but for the rest, an honourable man and a competent political economist. In 
face of the infamous cowardice of character that reigns to-day, and Ixilicves most 
devoutly in “ the laws of commerce,” it is our bounden duty again and again to 
brand the Burlces, who only differ from tlicir successors in one thing — talent. 

* Marie Augier; Du Credit Public. Parh, 184 a. 

» ** Capital is said by a Quarterly Reviewer to fly turbulence and strife, and to 
be timid, w'hich is very true; but this is very incompletely stating the question. 
Capital eschews no profit, or very small profit, just as Nature was formerly said to 
abhor a vacuum. With adequate profit, capital is very bold. A certain 10 per cent, 
will ensure its employment anywMrc; ao per cent, certain will produce eagerness; 
50 per cent., positive audacity; xoo per cent, will make it ready to trample on all 
hnm^ laws; 300 per cent., and there is not a crime at which it will scruple, nor a 
risk it will not run, even to the chance of its owner being hanged. If turbulence and 
strife will bring a profit, it will freely encourage both. Smuggling and the slave-trade 
have amply proved aU that is here stated.” (P. J. Dunning, 1 . c., p. 35.) 
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the means of labour and the external conditions of labour 
belong to private individuals. But accord^ntr as tnese rr:v..te 
individuals are labourers or not labourers, orr/^te oror^rtv -.as 
3 - different character. The numberless shades, that it at first 
sight presents, correspond to the intermediate stages .-dn? 
between these two extremes. The private prouertv of the 
labourer in his means of production is the foundation of oettv 
industry, whether agricultural, manufacturing, or both: retry 
industry, again, is an essential condition for the deveicrrient 
of social production and of the free individuality of tte 
labourer himself. Of course, this petty mode of product:on 
exists also under slavery, serfdom, and other states of depend- 
ence. But it flourishes, it lets loose its whole energy, it attains 
its adequate classical form, only where the labourer is the pri- 
vate owner of his own means of labour set in action by- himself ; 
the peasant of the land which he cultivates, the artiz-an of ttie 
tool which he handles as a virtuoso. This mode of production 
pre-supposes parcelling of the soil, and scattering of the other 
means of production. As it excludes the concentration of these 
means of production, so also it excludes co-operation, division 
of labour within each separate process of production, the con- 
trol over, and the productive application of the forces of Nature 
by society, and the free development of the social productive 
powers. It is compatible only with a system of production, 
and a society, moving within narrow and more or less primitive 
bounds. To perpetuate it would be, as Pecqueur rightly- says, 
to decree universal mediocrity.’* At a certain stage of devel- 
opment it brings forth the material agencies for its own dis- 
solution. From that moment new forces and new passions 
spring up in the bosom of society; but the old social organis- 
ation fetters them and keeps them down. It must be annihi- 
lated; it is annihilated. Its annihilation, the transformation of 
the individualised and scattered means of production into soci- 
ally concentrated ones, of the pigmy property of the many into 
the huge property of the few, the expropriation of the great 
mass of the people from the soil, from the means of subsistence, 
and from the means of labour, this fearful and painful expro- 
priation of the mass of the people forms the prelude to the his- 
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toiy of capital. It comprises a series of forcible methods, of 
which wc have passed in review only those that have been epoch- 
making as methods of the primitive accumulation of capital. 
The expropriation of the immediate producers was accom- 
plished with merciless Vandalism, and under the stimulus ot 
passions the most infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the 
most meanly odious. Selt-earned private property, that is based, 
so to say, on the fusing together of the isolated, independent 
labouring-individual with the conditions of his labour, is sup- 
planted by capitalistic private property, which rests on exploita- 
tion of the nominally free labour of others, /.£?., on wages-labour.* 

As soon as this process ot transformation has sufficiently de- 
composed the old society from top to bottom, as soon as 
the labourers are turned into proletarians, their means of 
labour into capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion stands on its own feet, then the further socialisation ot 
labour and further transformation of the land and other means 
ot production into socially exploited and, therefore, common 
means of production, as well as the further expropriation of pri- 
vate proprietors, takes a new form. Tf'bat which is now to be 
expropriated is no longer the labourer working for himself, but 
the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This expropriation 
is accomplished by the action of the immanent laws of capital- 
istic prodtiction itself, by the centralisation of' capital. One 
capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this central- 
isation, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, 
develop, on an ever extending scale, the co-operative form 
of the labour-process, the conscious technical application of 
science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, the transformation 
of the instruments of labour into instruments of labour only 
usable in common, the economising of all means of production 
by their use as the means of production ot combined, socialised 
labour, the entanglement of all peoples in the net of the world- 
market, and with this, the international character of the capi- 
talistic regime. Along with the constantly diminishing number 

* ** Nous sommes dans une condition tout-^-fail nouvelle de la soci^t^^ . . nous 
tendons & s^parer toute espfecc de propn£t£ d'avec toute esp^oe de travail.*’ (Sismondi: 

Nouveaux Principes de I’Econ. Polk. t. IJ., p. 434.) 
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of th.c m^g'iis.tcs of C 3 .pit 3 .lj who usurp s-uCL irionozroI"‘'S 3.11 
3.dv3iit3g'cs of this process of tt'3iisform3tiGUj SfroTTs the 
of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exD.oitction ; 
with this too grows the revolt of the working-class, a c.ass 
always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, organ- 
ised by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist pro- 
duction itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon 
the mode of production, which has sprung up and fiocrished 
along with, and under it. Centralisation of the means of pro- 
duction and socialisation of labour at last reach a point where 
they become incompatible with their capitalist integument. 
This integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist pri- 
vate property sounds. The expropriators are expropriated. 

The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result of the capital- 
ist mode of production, produces capitalist private property. 
This is the first negation of individual private property-, as 
founded on the labour of the proprietor. But capitalist pro- 
duction begets, with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its 
own negation. It is the negation of negation. This does not 
re-establish private property for the producer, but gives him 
individual property based on the acquisitions of the capitalist 
era: /.e., on co-operation and the possession in common of the 
land and of the means of production. 

The transformation of scattered private property, arising 
from individual labour, into capitalist private property is, 
naturally, a process, incomparably more protracted, violent, and 
difficult, than the transformation of capitalistic private pro- 
perty, already practically resting on socialised production, into 
socialised property. In the former case, we had the expro- 
priation of the mass of the people by a few usurpers; in the 
latter, we have the expropriation of a few usurpers by the mass 
of the people.* 

c The advance ot industryj whose involuntary promoter rs the bourg'eoisie* replaces 
Che isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary com.^ma- 
don, due to association The development of J^Iodem Industry, therefore, cuts from 
under its feet, the very foundation on which the bourgeoisie produces and appropri- 
ates products. What the bourgeoisie therefore, produces, above are its own grave- 
diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevimble. ... Of all 
the classes, that stand face to &ce with the bourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat alone is a 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE MODERN THEORY OF COTONISATION* 


Political economy confuses on principle two very different 
kinds of private property, ot which one rests on the producers’ 
own labour, the other on the employment of the labour of 
others. It forgets that the latter not only is the direct anti- 
thesis of the former, but absolutely grows on its tomb only. 
In 'V\''cstcrn Europe, the home of political economy, the process 
of primitive accumulation is more or less accomplished. Here 
the capitalist rdgime has either directly conquered the whole 
domain of national production, or, where economic conditions 
arc less developed, it, at least, indirectly controls those strata of 
society which, though belonging to the antiquated mode of pro- 
duction, continue to exist side by side with it in gradual decay. 
'"I'o this ready-made world of capital, the political economist 
applies the notions of law and of property inherited from a pre- 
capitalistic world with all the more anxious zeal and all the 
greater unction, the more loudly the facts cry out in the face of 
his ideology. It is otherwise in the colonies. There the capital- 
ist rdgime everywhere comes into collision with the resistance 
of the producer, who, as owner of his own conditions of labour, 
employs that labour to enrich himself, instead of the capitalist. 
The contradiction of these two diametrically opposed economic 
systems, manifests itself here practically in a struggle between 
them. Where the capitalist has at his back the power of the 
mother-country, he tries to clear out of his way by force, the 
modes of production and appropriation, based on the indepen- 
dent labour of the producer. The same interest, which compels 

xeally rcvoludonaxy class. Xhe other classes perish and disappear in tlie face of Modem 
Industry, the proletariat is its special and essential product. , . The lower middle- 
classes, the small manufacturers, the shopkecpi^rs, the artisan, the peasant, nil these 
fi^ht ngamst the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their existence as fractions of the 
middle-class . . . they are reactionary, for they try to roll back the wheel of history. 
” Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei,” London, 
x 84 », pp. 9, iz. 

* We treat here of real Colonics, virgin soils, colonised by tree immigrants. Xhe 
United States are, speaking economically, still only a Colony of Europe. Besides, 
to thb category belong also such old plantations os those in which the abolition of 
slavery has completely altered the earlier conditions. 
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the sycophant of capital, the political economist, in the mother- 
country, to proclaim the theoretical identitj- cf the caoitalist 
mode of production with its contrary, that same interest com- 
pels him in the colonies to make a clean breast cf it, and to 
proclaim aloud the antagonism of the tv/o modes of production. 
To this end he proves how the development of the social 
productive power of labour, co-operation, division or labour, 
use of machinery on a large scale, &c., are impossible Vvdthout 
the expropriation of the labourers, and the corresponding trans- 
formation of their means of production into capital. In the 
interest of the so-called national wealth, he seeks for artidciai 
means to ensure the poverty of the people. Here his apologetic 
armour crumbles off, bit by bit, like rotten touchwood. It is 
the great merit of E. G. Wakefield to have discovered, not any- 
thing new about the Colonies,' but to have discovered in the 
Colonies the truth as to the conditions of capitalist production 
in the mother-country’. As the system of protection at its 
origin* attempted to manufacture capitalists arcidcially in the 
mother-country, so Wakefield’s colonisation theory, which 
England tried for a time to enforce by Acts of Parliament, 
attempted to effect the manufacture of wage-workers in the 
Colonies. This he calls “ systematic colonisation.*' 

First of all, Wakefield discovered that in the Colonies, 
property in money, means of subsistence, machines, and other 
means of production, does not as yet stamp a man as a capitalist 
if there be wanting the correlative — ^the wage-worker, the 
other man who is compelled to sell himself of his own free-will. 
He discovered that capital is not a thing, but a social rela- 
tion between persons, established by the instrumentality of 
things.3 Mr. Peel, he moans, took with him from England to 
Swan River, West Australia, means of subsistence and of pro- 


» Wakefield’s few glimpses on the subject of Modem Colonisation f^v antici- 
pated by Mirabeau Pfere, the physiocrat, and even much earlier by English econo- 

a Xater, it became a temporary necessity in the international competitive struggle. 
But, whatever its motive, the consequences remain the same. . , - 

3 A neero is a negro. In certain circumstances he becomes a slave. A mme Ji a 
machine for spinning cotton. Only under certain circunwtances d^ it becoiM 
capital. Outside these circumstances, it is no more capital then go.d is intr^^y 
money, or sugar is the price of sugar Capital is a social relation of producUon. 
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duction to the amount of ;^50,ooo. Mr. Peel had the foresight 
to bring with him, besides, 3000 persons of the working-class, 
men, women, and children. Once arrived at his destination, 

Mr. Peel was left without a servant to make his bed or fetch 
him water from the river.”* Unhappy Mr. Peel who pro- 
vided for everything except the export of English modes of 
production to Swan River! 

For the understanding of the following discoveries of Wake- 
field, two preliminary remarks: W^e know that the means of 
production and subsistence, while they remain the property of 
the immediate producer, are not capital. They become capital, 
only under circumstances in which they serve at the same 
time as means of exploitation and subjection of the labourer. 
But this capitalist soul of theirs is so intimately wedded, in the 
head of the political economist, to their material substance, that 
he christens them capital under all circumstances, even when 
they are its exact opposite. Thus is it with Wakefield. 
Further: the splitting up of the means of production into the 
individual property of many independent labourers, working 
on their own account, he calls equal division of capital. It is 
with the political economist as with the feudal jurist. The 
latter stuck on to pure monetary relations the labels supplied 
by feudal law. 

** If,” says Wakefield, “ all the members of the society 
are supposed to possess equal portions of capital . . . . 
no man would have a motive for accumulating more capital 
than he could use with his own hands. This is to some extent 
the case in new American settlements, where a passion for 
owning land prevents the existence of a class of labourers for 
hire.”* So long, therefore, as the labourer can accumulate for 
himself — and this he can do so long as he remains possessor of 
his means of production— capitalist accumulation and the 
capitalistic mode of production are impossible. The class of 
wage-labourers, essential to these, is wanting. How, then, in 
old Europe, was the expropriation of the labourer from his 

It is a historical relation of production. (Karl Mars, “ Lohnarbeit und Kapital.” 
N. Kh. Z. No. a66, April 7, X849.) 

* E. G. Wakefield : England and America, vol. in, p, 33. 

» 1. c., p. *7. 
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conditions of labour, the co-existence of capital and wase- 
labour, brought about? By a social contract of a quite 
original Hnd. “ Mankind have adopted a . . . . simple con- 
trivance for promoting the accumulation of capita!,” of 

course, since the time of Adam, floated in their imagination as 
the sole and final end of their existence: “ they have dMded 
themselves into owners of capital and owners of labour 
This division was the result of concert and combination.”* In 
one word: the mass of mankind expropriated itself in honour 
of the “accumulation of capital.” Now, one would think, that 
this instinct of self-denying fanaticism would give itself full 
fling especially in the Colonies, where alone exist the men and 
conditions that could turn a social contract from a dream to a 
reality. But why, then, should “systematic colonisation” be 
called in to replace its opposite, spontaneous, unregulated colo- 
nisation ? But but “In the Northern States of the American 

Union, it may be doubted whether so many as a tenth of the 
people would fall under the description of hired labourers. . . . 
In England .... the labouring class compose the bulk of the 
people.”® Nay, the impulse to self-expropriation, on the part 
of labouring humanity, for the glory of capital, exists so little, 
that slavery, according to 'Wakefield himself, is the sole natural 
basis of Colonial wealth. His systematic colonisation is a mere 
pis aller^i since he unfortunately has to do with free men, not 
with slaves. “The first Spanish settlers in Saint Domingo did 
not obtain labourers from Spain. But, without labourers, their 
capital must have perished, or, at least, must soon have been 
diminished to that small amount which each individual could 
emplo with his own hands. This has actually occurred in 
the last Colony founded by Englishmen — the Swan River 
Settlement — where a great mass of capital, of seeds, imple- 
ments, and cattle, has perished for want of labourers to use it, 
and where no settler has preserved much more capital than he 
can employ with his own hands. ”3 

W^e have seen that the expropriation of the mass of the people 
from the soil forms the basis of the capitalist mode of production. 
The essence of a free colony, on the contrary, consists in this — 
* 1. c., vol. i.> p. 18. ^ 1 . c., pp. 4a, 43) 44 3 1- c., vol. ii.) p. 5. 
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that the bulk of the soil is still public property, and every settler 
on it therefore can turn part of it into his private property and 
individual means of production, without hindering the later 
settlers in the same operation.^ This is the secret both of the 
prosperity of che colonies and of their inveterate vice — 
opposition to the establishment of capital, Where land is 
vei-y cheap and all men are free, where every one who so pleases 
can easily obtain a piece of land for himself, not only is labour 
very dear, as respects the labourer’s share of the produce, but 
the difficulty is to obtain combined labour at any price.”* 

As in the colonies the separation of the labourer from the 
conditions of labour and their root, the soil, does not yet exist, 
or only sporadically, or on too limited a scale, so neither does 
the separation of agriculture from industry exist, nor the de- 
struction of the household industry of the pcasantiy. Whence 
then is to come the internal market for capital? “ No part of 
the population of America is exclusively agricultural, excepting 
slaves and their employers who combine capital and labour in 
particular works. h'ree Americans, who cultivate the soil, 
follow many other occupations. Some portion of the furniture 
and tools which they use is commonly made by themselves. 
They frequently build their own houses, and carry to market, 
at whatever distance, the produce of their own industry. They 
arc spinners and weavers; they make soap and candles, as well 
as, in many cases, shoes and clothes for their own use. In 
America the cultivation of land is often the secondary pursuit 
of a blacksmith, a miller or a shopkeeper. ”3 With such queer 
pc<^ple as these, where is the “ field of abstinence ” for the 
capitalists ? 

The great beauty of capitalist production consists in this — 
that it not only constantly reproduces the wage-worker as 
wage-worker, but produces always, in proportion to the 
accumulation of capital, a relative surplus population of wage- 
workers. Thus the law of supply and demand of labour is kept 
in the right rut, the oscillation of wages is penned within limits 

> ** Land, to fau an clismcnt of colonlracion, must not only be waste, but it must be 
public property, liable to be converted into private property.” (1, c. Vol. II., p. X25.) 

" 1 . c. Vol. I, p. »47. 3 1 . c. pp. aa. 
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satisfactory to capitalist exploitation, and 
depen dance of the labourer on the capitalist, that 
rec^uisite, is secured^ an unmistaKab_e relation or neoeniiencs, 
which the smug political economist, at home, in tne m tether 
country, can transmogrify into one of free contract oer»ce- 
buyer and seller, bet'^v^een eQ^ually indepencteiit o’^'n.ers cJ" cc-ta— 
modities, the owner of the commodity capital and tne owner cf 
the commodity labour. But in the colonies this prettv fancf’ is 
torn asunder. The absolute populadon here increases mucn 
more quickly than in the mother-councry, because manv 
labourers enter this world as ready-made adults, and yet the 
labour market is always understocked. The law of the suDp,y 
and demand of labour falls to pieces. On the one hand, the ola 
world constantly throws in capital, thirsting after exploitation 
and “abstinences^’ on the other, the regular reproduction ct the 
wage-labourer as wage-labourer comes into collision witn im- 
pediments the most impertinent and in part invincible. Wnat 
becomes of the production of w’age-labourers, supernumerary ;n 
proportion to the accumulation of capital.?* Tne wcge-wor. er 
of to-day is to-morrow an independent peasant, or arusan, 
working for himself. He vanishes from the labour-market, but 
not into the workhouse. This constant transformadon of the 
wage-labourers into independent producers, who work for 
themselves instead of for capital, and enrich themselves instead 
of the capitalist gentry, reacts in its turn very per\’’ersely on the 
conditions of the labour-market. Not only does the degree of 
exploitation of the wage-labourer remain indecently low. The 
wage-labourer loses into the bargain, along with the relation of 
dependence, also the sentiment of dependence on the abstemi- 
ous capitalist. Hence all the inconveniences that our E. G. 
Wakefield pictures so doughtily, so eloquently, so pathetically. 

The supply of wage-labour, he complains, is neither constant, 
nor regular, nor sufficient. “ The supply of labour is ah\ays, 
not only small, but uncertain.”* “Though the produce divided 
between the capitalist and the labourer be large, the labourer 
takes so great a share that he soon becomes a capitalist. . . 
Few, even of those whose lives are unusually long, can accumu- 

* 1. c., Vol. II., p. ii6. 
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late great masses of wealth/'^ The labourers most distinctly 
decline to allow the capitalist to abstain from the payment of 
the greater part of their labour. It avails him nothing, if he 
is so cunning as to import from Europe, with his own capital, 
his own wage-workers. They soon “ cease ... to be labourers 
for hire; they . . . become independent landowners, if not com- 
petitors with their former masters in the labour market.”* 
Think of the horror! The excellent capitalist has imported 
bodily from Europe, with his own good money, his own 
competitors! The end of the world has come! No wonder 
Wakefield laments the absence of all dependence and of all 
sentiment of dependence on the part of the wage-workers 
in the colonies. On account of the high wages, says his 
disciple, Merivale, there is in the colonies the urgent desire 
for cheaper and more subservient labourers — for a class to 
whom the capitalist might dictate terms, instead of being 
dictated to by' them. ... In ancient civilized countries the 
labourer, though free, is by a law of nature dependent on 
capitalists; in colonics this dependence must be created by 
artificial means. ”3 

What is now, according to Wakefield, the consequence of 

» 1. c., Vol. I., p, 131. * 1. c., Vol. II., p. 5. 

3 McrivAle, 1 . c., Vol. H., pp. *35—314 passim. Even the mild, frue-trade, vulgar 
economist, Molinuri, says ** Dans Ics coluniob oh I'escUvagc a 6 t£ aboli sans que k 
travail forc^ so Irouvait rcmplac^ par unc quantity 6 quivulente tie travail lihre, on a 
vu s’opiJrer la contre-pariie du fait qui se nSalisv tous le*; jourb sous nos yeux. On a 
vu les simples travaillcurs exploiter h leur tour les entrepreneurs d’industrie, exiget 
d’eux des salaircs hors dc toute proportion avec la part li 5 gitime qui leur revenait dans 
le produit. Les planteurs, no pouvant obtenir de lours biicres un prix sulhsant pour 
couvrir la hausse de salaire, ont itd oblig& de fournir I’cxc^dant, il'abord sur Icurs 
profits, ensuite sur leurs capitaux mGmes. Une foule dc planicun ont £tG ruini^s de 
la sorte, d’autxes ont ferxnG leurs ateliers pour dchapper h. une ruinc iinminentc. . . 
Sans doute, il vaut mieux voir pdrir des accumulations de capitaux que des gGoGra 
tions d’hommcB [bow generous of Mr. MolinarilJ; mais nc vaudrait-il pas mieux que 
ni les uns ni les autres pdrissent? *’ (Molinari 1 . c. pp. 51, 52.) Mr. Molinari, 
Molinaxi 1 What then becomes of the ten commandments, of Moses and the prophets, 
of the law of supply and demand, if in Europe the ** entrepreneur ” can cut down the 
labourer’s legitimate part, and in the West Indies, the labourer can cut down the entre- 
preneur’s ? And what, if you please, is this ** legitimate part,” which on your own 
showing the capitalist in Europe daily neglects to pay ? Over yonder, in the colonies 
where the labourers are so “ simple ” os to ** exploit ” the capitalist, Mr. Molinari 
feels a strong itching to set the Law of supply and demand, that works elsewhere 
automatically, ou the right road by means of the police. 
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this unfortunate state of things in the colonies? A "‘baroaris- 
ing tendency of dispersion” of producers and national wealth,* 
The parcelling-out of the means of production amons innumer- 
able owners, working on their own account, annihilates, alons 
with the centralisation of capital, all the foundations of com^ 
bined labour. Every long-winded undertaking, extending ever 
several years and demanding outlay of fixed capital, is pre- 
vented from being carried out. In Europe, capital invests 
without hesitating a moment, for the working-class constitutes 
its living appurtenance, always in excess, always at disposal. 
But in the colonies! AVakefield tells an extremely doleful 
anecdote. He was talking with some capitalists of Canada 
and the state of New York, where the immigrant wave often 
becomes stagnant and deposits a sediment of “ supernumerary” 
labourers. “ Our capital,” says one of the characters in the 
melodrama, “ was ready for many operations which require a 
considerable period of time for their completion; but we could 
not begin such operations with labour which, we knew, would 
soon leave us. If we had been sure of retaining the labour of 
such emigrants, we should have been glad to have engaged it 
at once, and for a high price; and we should have engaged it, 
even though we had been sure it would leave us, provided we 
had been sure of a fresh supply whenever we might need 
it.”» 

After "Wakefield has contrasted the English capitalist agri- 
culture and its “combined” labour with the scattered cultiva- 
tion of American peasants, he unwittingly gives us a glimpse 
at the reverse of the medal. He depicts the mass oi the 
American people as well-to-do, independent, enterprising and 
comparatively cultured, whilst “ the English agricultural 
labourer is a miserable wretch, a pauper. . . In what 
country, except North America and some new colonies, do 
the wages of free labour employed in agriculture, much ex- 
ceed a bare subsistence for the labourer ? . . . E n- 
doubtedly, farm-horses in England, being a valuable propCTty, 
are better fed than English peasants. ”3 But, never mind, 

* Wakefield, 1. c., VoL II., p. j*- * *■ c. pp. 19 *. *9* 

3 1. c., Vol. I., pp. 47' 
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iijitional wealth is, once again, by its very nature, identical 
with misery of the people. 

How, then, to heal the anti-capitalistic cancer of the 
colonies? If men were willing, at a blow, to turn all the soil 
from public into private property, they would destroy certainly 
the root of the evil, but also — ^thc colonies. Xhe trick is 
how to kill two birds with one stone. I .et the Government 
put upon the virgin soil an artificial price, independent of the 
law of supply and demand, a price that compels the immigrant 
to work a long time for wages before he can earn eiiougl: 
money to buy land, and turn himself into an independent 
peasant.^ 'l^hc funds resulting from the sale of land at a price 
relatively prohibitory for the wage-workers, this fund of money 
extorted from the wages of labour by violation of the sacrec 
law of supply and demand, the CJovernment is to employ, or 
the other hand, in proportion as it grows, to import have- 
nothings from Kuropc into the colonies, and thus keep the 
wage -labour market full for the capitalists, binder these cir- 
cumstances, tout sera pour le mieux dans le mcilleur dei 
mondes possibles, '^rhis is the great secret of “ systematii 
colonisation.” By this plan, W^akefield cries in triumph, th 
supply of labour must be constant and regular, because, first 
as no labourer would be able to procure land until he hac 
worked for money, all immigrant labourers, working for a timi 
for wages and in combination, would produce capital for th 
employment of more labourers; secondly, because even 
laboxtrer who left off working for wages and became a landowne 
would, by purchasing land, provide a fund for bringing fres] 
labour to the colony.”® The price ot the soil imposed by th 
State must, of course, be a “sufficient price” — /.<?., so high “a 
to prevent the labourers from becoming independent land 

« ** C*est, ajoutc7-vous, gr^ce k rappropriation du sol ct dcs capitaux que rhomnu 
qui n’ a que bus bras, trouve de roccupation, et se fait un revenu . . . c*cst au cor 
traixe, g^rdcc ^ rappropriation individuelle du sol qu*il se trouve des hommes n'ayat 
que leurs bras. . . . Quand vous niettcz un homnic dans Ic vide, vous vous empan 
dc Tatmosph^re. Ainsi faites-vous, quaiid vous vous empan*^ du sol. . . . C’est i 
mettre dans Ic vide de richesses, pour ne le laisser vivre qu*L votre volont^." (Colir 
1. c., t. 111., pp. a68— a^x, passim.) 

a Wakefield, 1. c., VoL XI., p. x^a* 
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owners until others had followed to take their -olace.”^ This 
“sufficient price for the land” is nothing but a eurheruistic cir- 
cumlocution for the ransom which the labourer ravs tc the 
capitalist for leave to retire from the wage-labour market tc the 
land. First, he must create for the capitalist “capital,” with 
which the latter may be able to exploit more labourers ; then he 
must place, at his own expense, a locum tenenz on the labour 
market, whom the Government forwards across the sea fcr the 
benefit of his old master, the capitalist. 

It is very characteristic that the English Government for 
years practised this method of “primitive accumulation,” pre- 
scribed by Mr. "Wakefield expressly for the use of the colonies. 
The fiasco was, of course, as complete as that of Sir Robert 
PeeFs Bank Act. The stream of emigration was only diverted 
from the English colonies to the United States. Meanwhile, 
the advance of capitalistic production in Europe, accompanied 
by increasing Government pressure, has rendered V» akedeld's 
recipe superfluous. On the one hand, the enormous and cease- 
less stream of men, year after year driven upon America, lea^'es 
behind a stationary sediment in the east of the United States, 
the wave of immigration from Europe throwing men on the 
labour market there more rapidly than the wave of emigration 
westwards can wash them away. On the other hand, the 
American Civil War brought in its trai a colossal naticnal 
debt, and, with it, pressure of taxes, the rise of the vi.est 
financial aristocracy, the squandering of a huge part of the 
public land on speculative companies for the exploitation of 
railways, mines, &c., in brief, the most rapid centralisation of 
capital. The great republic has, therefore, ceased to be the 
promised land for emigrant labourers. Capitalistic procucticn 
advances there with giant strides, even though tlie lowering of 
wages and the dependence of the wage-worker are yet far from 
being brought down to the normal European level. The 
shameless lavishing of uncultivated colonial land on aristocrats 
and capitalists by the Government, so loudly denounced even 
by Wakefield, has produced, especially in Australia,* m con- 

* *soon Australia became her own Uw-giver, she passed, of course laws 
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junction with the stream of men that the gold-digg-ings attract 
and with the competition that the importation of English com- 
modities causes even to the smallest artisan, an ample “relative 
surplus labouring population," so that almost every mail 
brings the Job's news of a “glut of the Australian labour- 
market," and prostitution in some places there flourishes as 
wantonly as in the London Haymarket, 

However, we are not concerned here with the condition of 
the colonies. The only thing that interests us is the secret 
discovered in the new world by the political economy of the 
old world, and proclaimed on the house-tops ; that the capital- 
ist mode of production and accumulation, and therefore 
capitalist private property, have for their fundamental condi- 
tion the annihilation of self-earned private property; in other 
words, the expropriation of the labourer. 

favourable to the sculcis but the squandciingf of the Uiud, already accomplished by 
the £ngli!>h Government, stands m the way, “ Phe fiist and mam object at which 
the new l,dud Act of i86a dim<> is to give miicascd facilities for the settlement of the 
people.” (Ihe Land Law of Victoria, by the IIoii. O. G Dufiy, Minister of Public 
Lands. Lond. x86z.) 


THE END. 
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APPENDIX I 


CHANGES AND ADDITIONS MADE BY ENGELS IN 
THE FOURTH GERMAN EDITION OF “CAPITAL” 

The changes made in the 4th German edition are described 
by Engels in his Preface (Appendix II). Those which follow 
here are those he enumerates, with his additional notes. Three 
further additions have been taken from the edition of the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. Except in these and in one or 
two other cases, the passages which follow have generally, in 
different translations, been incorporated in the texts and notes 
of the other existing English versions of Capital, The present 
edition alone gives the original English text unaltered. The 
most important additions are pp. 8 la seq. and 820 seq. On the 
text, etc., see also pp. 824, 842, 858. 

After each page reference the corresponding reference is 
given to the German text of the Volksausgabe (Va) of the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute (1932). 

The pages of the present edition on which changes occur are: 

Pages, 8, 80, 90, 120, 1 2 1, 328, 425, 430, 454, 499, 
502-11, 512, 526, 598, 610, 636, 641, 645, 667. 

In the numbering of the chapters there are the following 
differences between the English edition and the 4th German 
edition: The German edition has twenty-five chapters, the 
English thirty-three: because (i) the German edition treats 
Part II ( 7 %e Transformation of Money into Capital^ as a single 
chapter (Chapter IV), whilst in the English edition the three 
sections became chapters (Chapters IV— VI); (2) the Ge:man 
dition treats our Part VIII (Primitive Accumulation) as a single 
chapter (Chapter XXIV) with the exception of the last section 
(The Modem Theory of Colonisation)^ which becomes Chapter 
XXV. Thus, after Chapter IV (English edition), the German 
chapter numbers are always **two behind** the English numbers 
until the final section (Primitive Accumulation) is reached, when 
the English Chapters XXVI-XXXIII correspond to the 
German XXIV and XXV. Part VII of the German edition 
includes Part VIII of the English edition. 

Page 8, line 5 (Va, p. 45). 

After ‘^social use-values:' Insert before the last two sen- 
tences of this section the following addition and footnote. 
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(And not simply for others. The medieval peasant 
produced his corn-dues for the feudal lord, his 
tithe-corn for the parson. But the fact that the corn- 
dues and the tithe-corn were produced for other 
people did not make cither of them a commodity. 
To become a commodity a product must be trans- 
ferred by an act of exchange to the individual for 
whom it serves as use value.)” 

Pootnote to the edition. I am inserting this bracketed 
passage because its omission has very frequently led to the 
mistaken idea that every product consumed by someone 
other than its producer is treated by Marx as a com- 
modity. — K. K. 

Page 8o (Va, p. i 12), 6th line from bottom. 

The last sentence of the paragraph should read: 

*^And as a matter of fact, the value also of each 
single yard is but the materialized form of one 
portion of the quantity of social labour expended 
in the total quantity of yards,” 

This alteration was given by Marx to N. F. Danielson, the 
translator of the Russian edition of Capital^ in a letter dated 
November 28, 1878. It is here taken from the edition of the 
Mai-x-Kngels-Lenin Institute. 

Page 90 (Va, p. 121), last line. 

After ^^currency oj moneyl* Delete next sentence: **The 
twofold change . . , the others,” Following paragraph, with 
certain alterations, now becomes last section of previous 
paragraph. Next following paragraph; ‘‘If, on the contrary 
. . . now considering” is slightly changed and expanded. The 
whole passage (from the last line of p, 90 to the end of the 
third paragraph on p. 91) then reads: 

“in the currency of money. The linen, for instance, 
first changes its commodity form into its money 
form. The last term of its first metamorphosis 
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C— M, the money form, then becomes the first ter^ 
of its last metamorphosis M-C, its re-conversion 
itito the Bible. But each of these changes of form 
is accomplished by an exchange between com- 
modity and money, by their reciprocal displacement. 
The same coins which come into the seller’s hand 
as the alienated jform the commodity leave his hand 
as the absolutely altenable ^orm the coTnmodiiv^ 

They are displaced twice. The first metamorphosis 
of the linen puts these coins into the weaver’s 
pocket, the second fetches them out again. The two 
inverse changes of form undergone by the same com- 
modity are thus reflected in the displacement of the 
same coin, twice repeated, but in opposite directions. 

If, on the contrary, commodities only go through 
one phase of the metamorphosis, if there are onlv 
sales or only purchases (no matter which), then the 
same money also changes its place only once. 
Its second change of place always expresses the 
second metamorphosis of the commodity, its recon- 
version from money. The frequently repeated 
displacement of the same coins reflects not only the 
series of metamorphoses undergone by a single 
commodity, but also the interconnexion of the 
innumerable metamorphoses in the world of com- 
modities in general. It is, of course, obvious that 
all this applies only to the simple circulation of 
commodities, the form we are here considering,” 

X 'Phis sentence, showing the wider dialectical development, was not added until 
after the French edition. Cf. the original sentence deleted (p. 91, line iz); “'Pbe 
same pieces of coin, in the first act, changed places with the linen, in the second 
with the Bible.” 'The terms alienated, alienable, etc., are borrowed 
from legal phraseology. Unlike commodities, certain forms of property 
are non-saJeable, “inalienable” (e.g. entailed land, heirlooms) and c a nn ot enter into 
circulation j the person in whom they axe vested cannot relincjuish or “alienate” 
their particular form — iewels, land — ^in exchange for another form — money. Cr. 
p. 153 and e.g. pp. 8x, 87, 597, etc.; for Hegel’s use of the terms, see p. 146 n. — 
Translator's Note, 
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Page 120 (Va, p, 149), footnote, line 7, end of first para- 
graph after ‘‘'‘price in the London market.'^ Add: 

(4/A edition^ 1890.) *‘AVe are again in a period of great 
fluctuation in the relative values of gold and silver. About 
twenty-five years ago the ratio of value in which gold 
stood to silver was = 5'2 ! i ? now it is about =22:1 

and silver is still continually falling in relation to 
gold. 

'rhis is mainly the result of a revolution in the mode by 
which each of these metals is produced. Gold was formerly 
got almost solely by washing out alluvial deposits formed 
by the disintegration of gold-bearing rocks. This method 
no longer suffices and has been pushed into the background 
by another, formerly only used as a secondary alternative, 
though well known to the ancients (JDiodorus III, 12—14), 
namely, the direct working of the gold-bearing quartz 
veins themselves. On the other hand, not only were 
enormous new deposits of silver ore discovered in America 
on the western side of the Rockies, but these deposits and 
the Mexican silver mines were opened up by railways 
which made it possible to import modern machinery and 
fuel and, therefore, to naiuc silver on the largest scale at 
a low cost- But there is a great difference in the manner in 
which these two metals are present in their respective veins. 
Gold is mostly unalloyed, but only scattered in minute 
quantities throughout the quartz.; hence the whole vein 
has to be' crushed and the gold either washed out of it or 
extracted by mercury.* A million grammes of quartz will 
often yield barely i to 3, very rarely 30 to 60 grammes 
of gold. Silver is seldom found uncombined, but usually 
as an ore which it is relatively easy to separate from 
the matrix and which generally contains from 40 to 90 per 
cent of silver; or else it is found in smaller quantities in 
copper and lead ores, etc., which are already worth working 

* Sngels was writing in ZS90, before the full extent of the then newly discovered 
Witwatersrand goldfields was known^ and before the cyanide process applied there 
led to the further revolution in g'old production which so greatly aflccted prices from 
<896 to 19x4. — Transiator^s Note, 
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for themselves. It follows even from this that whilst the 
labour of producing gold has been on the whole increased, 
the labour of producing silver has been definitely diminisned, 
and thus the fall in the value of the latter is c^uite naturallv 
explained. This fall in value would be expressed in an even 
greater drop in price if the price of silver were not now a^so 
maintained by artificial means. But only a small part of 
America’s silver treasure has so far been mii-de accessible 
and therefore there is every prospect that the value of 
silver will continue to drop for a considerable time. Tiiis 
tendency must be yet more increased by the comparative 
falling off in the demand for silver articles, whether for use 
or luxury, their replacement by plated goods, aluminium, 
etc. From this one can judge the utopianism of the bimetallic 
theory: that a compulsory international ratio would push 
silver up again to its old relative value of i : 15J. It is 
more probable that silver would forfeit more and more of its 
quality as money, even on the world market. — F. E.” 

Page 120 (Va, p. 150), 4th line from bottom of page, after 
**Lord Overstone** add: 

“the ex-banker, Lloyd.” 

Page 12 1 (Va, p. 151), 8th line from bottom to end of 
Note I (Fullarton): 

“We have a yet more striking example in the ease with 
which this same France, in 1871-73, was able to pay off in 
thirty months a war indemnity more than ten times as 
great, and also to pay a considerable proportion of it in 
specie. — F. E.” 


Page 328 (Va, p. 353)> Add after last sentence of footnote: 

(4/A edition. “And since Marx wrote the above passage 
tViff power loom has established itself in these factories and 
is rapidly displacing the handloom. On this the silk industry 
of Crefeld has also a tale to tell. — F. E. ) 
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Page 425 (Va, p. 447 )> 14. 

Alter the sentence ending courts of yustice in London*' 

F.ngcls adds; 

“This is now done away with. Except in a tew 
cases — e.g. the public gasworks — the worker in 
England has now been placed on the same level 
as the employer where breach of contract is con- 
cerned, and can only be proceeded against by civil 
law.*— F. E.” 

Page 430 (Va, p. 453). 

before the last sentence of the first paragraph (f'‘Hcnce this 
su/n}crsion*^')y after the words “o/z a at stale add footnote: 

4/// edition. “This ap]-)lics equally to Germany. Wherever 
wc have large-scale agriculture, especially, that is to say, 
in the east, it only became possible in the first place owing 
to the ‘clearances^ of peasants by enclosures after the i6th 
century, but particularly after 1648. — h\ K.** 

Page 454, Note i (Va, p. 475). (United States.) 

Add after “Pairopcan colony”: 

4//; edition. “Since then they have developed into the 
second industrial country in the world, but without entirely 
losing their colonial character. — F. E.” 

Page 499 (Va, pp. 518, 519). 

Delete first paragraph and read: 

“The Tory Cabinet announced in the Queen’s 
Speech of February 5, 1867, that it had framed the 
proposals of the Industrial Commission into Bills. 
Another twenty years of experiment upon the lightly 
valued bodies of the working class had been re- 
quired before this stage was reached. Already in 

* The Master and Servant Act, under which breach of contract could be treated 
a$ a criminal offence punishable by three months* imprisonment, was repealed in 
187^. The repeal was only won by the trade unions after a long strug'gle, the first 
stage of which had been the gain of the franchise (z8d7), in which the First Inter- 
national had played so great a part.— Trotwf/tfifor’j Note. 
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18^0 3, Commission o£ Inc^niry into child Ishonr hsd 
been appointed. Its Report in 1842 anfolded in 
words of Nassau W. Senior; ‘The most fright: u’ 
picture of avarice, selfishness and cruelty on the 
part of masters and of parents, and of iuvenile and 
infantile misery, degradation and destruction, e^'er 
presented. ... It may be supposed that it describes 
the horrors of a past age. But there is uniiancily 
evidence that those horrors continue as intense as 
they were. A pamphlet published by Hardwicke 
about two years ago states that the abuses complained 
of in 1842 are in full bloom at the present dav. . . . 
This report lay unnoticed for twenty years, during 
which the children bred up without the remotest 
sign of comprehension as to what is meant by the 
term morals, who had neither knowledge nor religion, 
nor natural affection were allowed to become the 
parents of the present generation.’ 


Footnote added by bdarx (p. 499): 

“The Factory Acts Extension Act was passed on August 
12, 1867. It regulates all metal foundries, forges and works, 
including machine shops; also glass, paper, gutta-percha, 
indiarubber and tobacco factories, letter-press printing and 
book-binding works, and, finally, all workshops in wiiich 
more than fifty persons are employed. The Hours or Laoour 
Regulation Act, passed on August 17, 1867, regulates the 
smaller workshops and so-called domestic industries. 

I shall return to these Acts and to the new iMines Ac. 
of 1872 in the second volume.” 

Page 499 (Va, p. 519), nth line from bottom of page: 

For “announced the introduction of Bills” read 
“announced the introduction of further Bills.” 

* Senior, Sacial Science Congress, 1863, pp. SJ-S®- 


Ctipital 
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Pages 502,— 1 1 (Va, pp. 521, et seq.). 

The extracts here were originally given in a footnote (see 
Engels, p. 825). Some small changes and additions were 
made in the 4th German edition, viz.: 

Page 502, 2nd paragraph reads: 

“The mode of examining witnesses reminds one 
of the cross-examinations in the English courts, 
where the counsel tries by impudent and confusing 
cross-questions to twist the witness’s words and 
make him lose his head. T"he counsel here are the 
parliamentary examiners themselves, among them 
owners and exploiters of mines ; the witnesses are 
miners, mostly coalminers. 'I'he whole farce is so 
characteristic oi the spirit op capital that a few 
extracts from the evidence must be given here. 
For clearness’ sake 1 have grouped the results of 
the examination, etc., under sub-heads. The reader 
is reminded that in British Blue books each question 
and its obligatory answer is numbered and that the 
witnesses whose statements are quoted here are 
coalminers.” 

Page 51 1 (Va, p. 528), line 8, after “the last ten years” 
add: 

“These are the beauties of '^free^ capitalist produc- 
tion !” 

Page 512 (Va, p. 529), Footnote. At the end of the foot- 
note add: 

^th edition, “The fresh tangle of confusion created by 
the English legislation,* owing to the mutual contradictions 
of the Factory Acts, Factory Acts Extension Act and 
Workshop Act, at last became intolerable and resulted in 
the Factory and Workshop Act of 1878, which consolidated 

* Cf. p. a86, — Treaulator^s Note, 
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, j 
-w 


all the existing law on the subject. As a 
criticism of this now valid industrial code of Eng’- 
cannot, of course, be given here, the following notes 
sufHce. 

The Act includes: (i) Textile factories. Here everythlrg 
remains more or less as before; hours of work allowed tbr 
children over ten, five and a half per day or six hours a 
day and Saturday free.^ (2) Non-textile factories. Here t'e 
provisions approach those of (i) more closely than betore, 
but many exceptions in favour of the capitalists still remain 
and in many cases these can be yet further extended by the 
special permission of the Home Secretary. C3) orkshops. 
Defined more or less as in the former Act; in so far as 
children, young persons or women are employed in them, 
workshops are put on about the same le\'’el as non-text.le 
factories, but here again with exemptions in particular 
cases. (4) "Workshops in which no children or young workers 
but only persons of either sex over eighteen years old are 
employed. For this category still further concessions to^ th.^ 
employers are allowed, (y) Domestic workshops, where 
only members of the family are employed in the family 
dwelling ; here even more elastic regulations and ^ at the 
same time the proviso that, except with the special per- 
mission of the Ministry or of a magistrate, the inspector 
may only enter rooms which are not also used as awe-lings. 
Finally, unrestricted license allowed to straw plaitmg, lace- 
making and glove-making within the home. 

Compared with the Swiss Federal Law of March 23, 
1877, however, this Act, with all its deficiencies, is still by 
far the best law on the subject. A comparison between 
it and the Swiss Federal Law is particularly interesting 
because it brings out very clearly the respective 
and disadvantages of the two methods of egis - 
English ‘historical’ ”^®thod of intervening f^m ca^ 
case, and the more generalized continental me 

- For young persons and women : ten hours on five fiat's and a maximum of six 
and B hslf on Saturdays. 
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up on the traditions of the hVcnch Revolution. Unfor- 
tunately, the English code is still largely a dead letter so 
far as its application to workshops is concerned, owing to 
the lack of sufficient inspectors. F, E.*' 

Page 526 (Va, p, 542). T^ast paragraph, line 2. 

In earlier editions of Capital the quotation from John Stuart 
Nlill, **1 assume throughout ... of the labourer,’^ had been 
given incorrectly, the words “where the labourers and capitalists 
arc separate classes’* having been left out. Marx, in a letter 
dated November 28, 1878, pointed this out to Danielson, the 
Russian translator of Capital^ adding: 

“TL’hc next two sentences, viz. ‘Strange optical illu- 
sion to see everywhere a state of things which as yet 
exists only exceptionally on our earth. But let us 
finish’ — should be deleted and the following sentence 
substituted ; 

“Mr. Mill is good enough to believe that this state 
of things is not an absolute necessity, even in that 
economic system in which ‘labourers and capitalists 
arc separate classes,* ” 

The substance of this note has been taken from the 
/''olksaus^abe, Xhe quotation from Mill is from his Principles oj 
Political Economy y Book JI, Chap XV, 5. — Translator's Note. 

Page 59 8 (V a, p. 6 1 3), After the end of the first paragraph 
(line 7) insert the following passage: 

“However much, therefore, the capitalist mode 
of appropriation may appear to flout the primary 
laws of commodity production, it nevertheless arises, 
not from any violation of these laws, but, on the 
contrary, from their operation. Let us once more 
make this clear by briefly reviewing the phases of 
movement in the sequence which closes with capitalist 
accumulation. 

We saw, in the first place, that the original con- 
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version of a sum of value into capital was accom- 
plished in complete accordance with the la-’ss of 
exchange. One contracting party sells his labour 
power, the other buys it. The former receives the 
value of his commodity, whose use- value — ^labour — 
is thereby handed over to the buyer. The means of 
production which already belong to the latter arc 
then transformed by him, with the aid of the labour 
equally belonging to him, into a new product which 
is likewise lawfully his. 

The value of this product includes : first, the value 
of the used-up means of production. Useful labour 
cannot consume these means of production without 
transferring their value to the new product, but, 
in order to be saleable, labour-power must be capable 
of supplying useful labour in the branch of industry 
in which it is to be employed. 

The value of the new product includes further : 
the equivalent of the value of the labour-power 
together with a surplus value. This is because the 
value of the labour-power — ^sold for a given length 
of time, for a day, a week, etc. — is less than the value 
created by its use during that length of time. But 
the worker has received payment for the exchange 
value of his labour-power and in so doing has parted 
with its use-value — this being what happens in every 
case of sale and purchase. 

The fact that this particular commodity, labour- 
power, possesses the peculiar use-value of supplying 
labour, and therefore of creating value, cannot 
affect the general law of commodity production. 
If, therefore, the sum of value advanced in vvages 
is ^ not merely present again in the product but is to 
be found there increased by a surplus value, this is 
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not because the seller has been defrauded, for he has 
in fact received the value of his cotniiiodity ; it ^ 
due solely to the use of this commodity by the 
buyer. 

"J'he law of exchange dentands equality only 
between the exchange values of the conunodities 
handed over in exchange for <.)ne another. Kven from 
the first it involves a difference between their use- 
values anti it has nothing whatever to do with their 
use, which only begins after the deal is accomplished 
and concluded. 

'Thus the priniary conversion of money into capital 
is accomplished in the most exact acct>rdance with 
the economic laws of commotlity prt)duction and 
with the right t>f property derived from them. Never- 
theless, its result is ; 

(1) 'That the product belongs to the capitalist and 
not CO the worker. 

(2) rhnt the value of this product includes, in 
addition to the value of the capital advanced, 
a surplus value which has ct>si labour from 
the worker hut nothing from the capitalist, 
and which ittme the less l^ccomes the legitimate 
property of the capitalist. 

(3) 'I’hat the w'orker has still retained his labour- 
power and can sell it alresh if he can find a 
buyer. 

Simple reproduction is only the periodical repeti- 
tion of this first operation, each repetition converts 
fresh money into capital. I'hus the law is not 
broken, but, on the contrary, is merely enabled to 
operate continuously, ‘Several successive acts of 
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exchange have only made the last ret>reser-t 
first’ (Sismondi, Nouveaux Principes^ etc., p. 70^. 

And yet we have seen that simple re production 
is in itself sufficient to stamp this first opcrctlon, 
in so far as it is conceived as an isclated r rocssSj 
with a totally changed character. ‘Ot these ho 

share the national income between them, some the 
workers) acquire a fresh right to their share e\ery 
year by fresh work ; others (the capitalists) have 
already acquired, by work done originally, a per- 
manent right to their share’ (Sismondi, l.c., pp. [no] 
III). It is indeed notorious that the sphere of 
labour is not the only one in which first-born rights 
work miracles. 

Nor does it make any difference if simple repro- 
duction is replaced by reproduction on an extended 
scale, by accumulation. In the former case the capital- 
ist gets rid of the whole surplus value by spending 
it, in the latter he demonstrates his bourgeois virtue 
by only consuming a portion of it and converting 
the rest into money. 

The surplus value is his property, it has never 
belonged to anyone else. If he advances it for the 
purposes of production he is making an advance 
from his own funds exactly as he did on tl^ day 
when he first entered the market. The fact that on 
this occasion the funds are derived from the ^unpaid 
labour of his workers makes absolutely no dilrerenc^ 
If worker B is employed by the surplus value vhich 
worker A produced, then, in the first place, A 
furnished that surplus value without having the 
Just price of Hs commodity cut by a halfpenny, and, 
in the second place, the transaction has nothing 
whatever to do with B. What B claims and has a 
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right to claim is that the capitalist should pay him 
the value of his labour-power. ‘Both were stiD 
gainers ; the worker because he got advanced him 
the fruits of his labour’ (read : of the unpaid labour 
of other workers) ‘before the work was finished* 
(read : before his own labour had borne fruit) ; 
‘the employer, because the labour of this worker 
was worth more than his wages’ (read : produced 
value greater than the value of his wages). (Sismondi, 

I.C., p. 135). 

True, the matter looks quite different if we con- 
sider capitalist production in the uninterrupted flow 
of its renewal, and if, in place of the individual 
capitalist and the individual worker, we view the 
whole together, the capitalist class and the working 
class confronting each other. But in so doing wc 
should be judging by standards entirely foreign 
to commodity production. 

Confronting one another in commodity produc- 
tion arc only independent individual buyers and 
sellers, 'Fhcir mutual relations cease on the day 
when the contract they have made together expires. 
If the transaction is repeated, then it is as the result 
of a fresh agreement which has nothing to do with 
the previous one and which only by chance brings 
the same seller together again with the same buyer. 

If, therefore, commodity prtiduction, or one of its 
component processes, is to be judged according to 
its own laws, we must consider each act of exchange 
by itself, apart from any connection with the acts 
of exchange preceding and following it. And since 
sales and purchases are concluded solely between 
particular individuals, it is not admissible to seek here 
for relations between whole social classes. 
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However long a series ot periodical reproductions 
and preceding accumulations the capital functioning 
at the moment may have passed through, it always 
preserves its first virginity. So long as the laws of 
exchange are maintained in every act of exchange 
— taken by itself — the mode of appropriation can 
be completely revolutionized without in any way 
affecting the property rights which correspond to 
commodity production. These same rights remain 
in force both at the outset, when the product belongs 
to its producer, who, * exchanging equivalent for 
equivalent, can only enrich himself by his own 
labour, and equally also in the period of capitalism, 
when social wealth becomes to an ever-increasing 
degree the property of those who are in a position to 
appropriate to themselves continually and ever afresh 
the unpaid labour of others. 

This result becomes inevitable trom the moment 
there is a free sale, by the labourer himself, of 
labour-power as a commodity. But it is also only 
from then onwards that commodity production 
becomes generalized into the typical form of pro- 
duction ; it is only from then onw'ards that, from 
the first, every product is produced for sale and all 
wealth produced goes into circulation. Only where 
wage-labour is its basis does commodity production 
impose itself upon society as a whole ; but only then 
also does it unfold all its hidden potentialities. To 
say that the introduction of wage-labour adulterates 
commodity production is to say that commodity 
production can only remain pure if it remains 
undeveloped. To the same degree in which com- 
ixiodity production, in accordance wdth its ow n 
inherent laws, further develops into capitalist pro- 
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ductioii, so also do the property laws ol coiiiinodity 
production change into the laws ol capitalist appro- 
priation/’* 

* “Ilcucc we can admire the astute Proudlion, who wants 

to get rid of capitalist property I>y enforcing against it 

the eternal laws of commodity p» otlnction 1” 

Page 6io, line lo, note (Va, p. 6a «S). 

This is the quotation wrongly attrilnited to Richard Jones 
(see p. 826). 

4 /// edition. “('I’his must he a slip, the passage has 
not been traced.) — h'. K.” 

Page 636 (V'a, p. 654). 

lanes 15—16, “/.v tin exprei^sion of the ^roivnip productiveness 
of itihourP In the hrench edition the following passage is 
inserted at this point: » 

“When large-scale industry arose in ICngland a 
method wavS disctivercd of comerting into malleable 
iron pig-iron smelted l>y coke. 'This process, which 
is culled puddling, and by which the molten pig- 
iron is purified in specially const rueied turnaces, 
resulted in an enormous enlargement of blast fur- 
naces, the use of hot blasts, etc., and, in short, 
in so great an increase in the instruments t>f labour 
and the raw materials workable by the same amount 
of labour, that iron vv'as soon being supplied in 
sufHcicnt quantities and cheaply ciu)ugl\ to supplant 
stone and wood in a number of uses. As coal and 
iron are the great factors in modern industry, it is 
impossible to exaggerate the imjiortance of this 
innovation. But the puddler, the w'orker purifying 
the molten pig-iron, is engaged in a form of manual 

* lltTf* tmublated frdtii iho (''rc’iioU .iml .uUUul mi ilu* iHitlKirity of the / olh^ms- 
trtibf. It was not iucluttucl by in tji,. ^th Cifxiu>tn cilitioii. — Tntnsfat^r*! 

Note. 
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labour, so that the size of the furnaces which he tends 
remains limited by his personal capacitv, and this 
limitation is at present checking the wonderful devc._r- 
ment which the metal industry has undergone since 
1780 [4], when puddhng w'as invented. 

‘The fact is,* exclaims Engineerings one of the 
organs ot the English engineering trade, ‘that the 
old process of hand-puddling is Uttle better than a 
barbarism . , . the whole tendency of our iron 
industry is towards dealing, in every stage of the 
manufacture, with larger and larger quantities of 
materials. Thus almost every year witnesses the 
introduction of larger blast furnaces, heavier steam 
hammers, more powerful rolling-mill machinery and 
larger and more powerful tools for dealing with the 
manufactured material in the workshop. Amidst 
all this growth’ (a growth of the means ot produc- 
tion in relation to the quantity of labour applied) 
‘one stage only — that of puddling — has remained 
practically stationary’ (and is imposing at the present 
time intolerable fetters upon industrial development. 
Hence attempts are now being made to replace it 
in all the big works by furnaces with mechanical 
puddling apparatus capable of dealing with huge 
masses of material in the furnace, which are entirely 
beyond the scope of manual labour).* 

Thus, after the process of puddling had revolu- 
tionized the iron industry and caused a great 
extension in the instruments of labour and in the 
amount of material which could be worked by a 
given amount of labour, it became, as accumulation 

* The French and German editions have some minor errors m their version or 
rhia quotation, attributing to EngiTteering Marx’s comment and samma^ 
given above in brackets. The date, June i*, 1874, is wrongly given as June 13th. 
— Transl€itor*s Note. 
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proceeded, an economic obstacle, which is now 
being got rid of by new methods, designed to remove 
the limitations which it still imposes upon the 
further growth of the material means of production in 
relation to the labour employed. This is the history 
of all the inventions and discoveries which arise as 
a result of accumulation, as indeed we proved in 
tracing the course of modern production from its 
origin up to our own epoch. 

As accumulation proceeds, therefore, there is not 
only a simultaneous quantitative growth in the 
various concrete components of capital : the develop- 
ment of the productive forces of social labour 
brought about by this advance is also expressed in 
qualitative changes, in gradual alterations in the 
technical composition of capital, the objective factor 
progressively increasing in relation to the subjective 
factor ; in other words, the mass of the instruments 
of labour and raw materials increases more and more 
as compared with the total labour power necessary 
to work them. Hence, according to the degree in 
which the increase of capital endows labour with a 
more productive form, it lessens, in proportion to 
its own magnitude, the demand for labour,” 

Page 641 (Va, pp, 660—62). 

Line 4; “Me credit systcml^ Delete the remainder of p. 641 
and the first ten lines of p. 642, to *^mejeamorphosis of old capital^ 
The following passage is substituted before the final paragraph 
of the section (2); 

In its first stages the credit system furtively 
creeps in as the humble assistant of accumulation, 
drawing into the hands of individual or associated 
capitalists, by unseen threads, the resources of 
money which lie scattered, in larger or smaller 
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amounts, over the surface of society ; but it quicklv 
becomes a new and terrible weapon in the com- 
petitive struggle and is finally transformed into a 
gigantic social mechanism for the centralization of 
capital. 

Concomitantly with the development of capitalist 
production and accumulation there develop the tv o 
most powerful factors in centralization — competition 
and credit. At the same time the progress of accumu- 
lation increases the material amenable to cen- 
tralization, i.e. the individual capitals, whilst the 
expansion of capitalist production creates, on the 
one hand, the social demand, and, on the other, 
the technical means necessary for those enormous 
industrial undertakings which can only be carried 
out if a previous centralization of capital has taken 
place. To-day, therefore, the force of attraction, 

drawing together individual capitals, and the ten- 
dency to centralization are stronger than ever 
before. But if the relative extension and energy of 
the movement towards centralization is determined, 
to a certain degree, by the magnitude of capitalist 
wealth and the superior stage of economic mechanism 
already attained, the progress of centralization does 
not in any way depend upon a positive growth in 

the magnitude of social capital. And this is the 
specific difference between centralization and con- 
centration, the latter being only another name for 
reproduction on an extended scale. Centralization 
may result merely from a changed distribution of 
capitals already existing, from a simple alteration 

in the quantitative grouping of the component 
parts of social capital. Here capital can grow into 
powerful masses in a single hand because there it 
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has been withdrawn from many hands. In a given 
branch of industry centralization would reach its 
extreme limit when all the individual capitals in- 
vested in it were fused into a single capital. i In 
a given society the limit would not be reached until 
the moment when the entire social capital was united 
in the hands either of a single capitalist or of a single 
capitalist company. 

Centralization completes the work of accumulation 
by enabling industrial capitalists to extend the scale 
of their operations. Whether this latter result is the 
consequence of accumulation or of centralization, 
whether centralization is accomplished by the violent 
method of annexation — ^when certain capitals become 
such overpowering centres of gravitation for others 
that they shatter the individual cohesion of these 
latter and then attract the disintegrated fragments 
to themselves — or whether the fusion of a number 
of capitals already formed or in process of being 
formed takes place by the smoother method of 
joint-stock company formation — the economic effect 
remains the same. Everywhere the expanded scale 
of industrial concerns is the starting-point for a 
more comprehensive organization of the collective 
work of many, for a wider development of the 
material forces of production employed — in other words, 
for the progressive transformation of isolated pro- 
cesses of production, carried on by customary methods, 
into processes of production socially combined and 
scientifically organized. 

But accumulation, the gradual increase of capital 

* 4*4 edition. “I'he latest and Anieric.in ‘Irusisi’ are already itnving 

for this g-oal by attempting to unite .it least .ill thu laige-sculc coucenu in one branch 
of industry Into one gicat joint-stock company with a piactical monopoly. — 
F. E.” 
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by reproduction as it passes from the circular to the 
spiral form, is clearly a very slow method compared 
with centralization, which has only to change the 
quantitative groupings of the component parts of 
social capital. The world would still be without rail- 
ways if it had had to wait until the accumulation of a 
few individual capitals had got far enough to be 
adequate for the construction of a railway. 

Centralization, on the other hand, accomplished 
this in the twinkling of a eye, by means of joint- 
stock companies. And whilst centralization thus in- 
tensifies and accelerates the effects of accumulation, 
it simultaneously extends and accelerates those revo- 
lutions in the technical composition of capital which 
increase its constant portion at the expense of its 
variable portion, thus diminishing the relative de- 
mand for labour. 

The masses of capital fused together in a night 
by centralization reproduce and multiply as the 
others do, only more rapidly, thereby becoming 
new and powerful factors in social accumulation. 
If, therefore, we speak of the progress of social 
accumulation we are tacitly including — to-day — the 
effects of centralization. 

The additional capitals formed in the normal 
course of accumulation (see Chapter XXIV (i)) 
serve particularly as the means of exploiting new 
inventions and discoveries, and industrial improve- 
ments in general. But in time the old capital also 
reaches the moment of renewal from top to toe, 
when it sheds its skin and is reborn like the oti ers 
in a perfected technical form, in which a smaller 
quantity of labour will suffice to set working a 
larger quantity of machinery and raw materials. 
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The absolute reduction in the demand for labour 
which necessarily follows from this is obviously so 
much the greater according to the degree in which 
the capitals undergoing this process of renewal 
arc already massed together by the movement of 
centralization. 

(The last paragraph of the section then follows, p. 642.) 

Page 645 (Va, p. 665). 

Add before the first sentence of the footnote: 

“The law of the progressive diminution in the relative 
magnitude of variable capital, together with its effects 
upon the condition of the wage-earning class, was suspected 
rather than understood by some excellent economists of the 
classical school. In this respect the greatest merit is due 
to John Barton, although like all the others he mixes up 
constant with fixed capital and variable with circulating 
capital. He says:” 

Page 667, (Note (i) (Va, p. 686), 

At the end of Note (i) add: 

“(This was the prelude to the crisis which broke out 
shortly afterwards.) — F. E.” 


NOTE 

The foregoing Appendix does not include “small altera- 
tions of a purely technical nature” (p. 825). Of the changes 
made in the 4th German edition (1890), a large number were 
corrections in the German rendering of English quotations; 
some of the others had been made first in the English edition 
(1887). One footnote, deemed antiquated and deleted by 
Engels from the English edition is retained in the German 
(Va, p. 530). On the text in general, see pp. ix— xi, 842, 
858; and the Preface (1932) to the Volksausgahe, 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH GERMAN EDITION 

OF “CAPITAL” (1890) 

by FRIEDRICH ENGELS 

For the 4th edition it was necessary that I should 
establish as nearly as possible the definitive torm of 
the text and notes. The following brief explanation 
will show how I have discharged this task. 

After again comparing both the French edition 
and Marx’s manuscript notes I have made some 
further additions to the German text from the 
French edition. They will be found on p. 80 (3rd 
edition, p. 88), pp. 458—60 (3rd edition, pp. 509-10), 
pp. 547-51 edition, p. 600), pp. 59^-93 (S^d 

edition, p. 644) and p. 596 (3rd edition, p. 648) in 
Note 79. I have also follow^ed the example of the 
French and English editions by putting the long 
footnote on the miners into the text (3rd edition, 
pp. 509—15; 4th edition, pp. 461— 67). * Other small 
alterations are of a purely technical nature. 

Further, I have made some additional explana- 
tory notes, especially where changed historical con- 
ditions appeared to demand this. All these additional 
notes are enclosed in square brackets and marked 
either with my initials or with “D. H.”® 

In the meantime a complete revision ot the 
numerous quotations had been rendered necessary 
by the publication of the English edition. For this 

* See Appendix I, p. S03, of the present edition. 

» "g-Ti g ^la had alieady inserted some of those notes mto the English edition (1887), 
e.e. the note on the distinction between ‘‘-work” and “labour,” p. 166 n. For the 
others, see Appendix I. “D. H.” for ^^deutscher-Herauigeber;' German editor. 
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edition Marx’s youngest daughter, Eleanor, set 
herself the task of comparing the whole of the 
quotations with their originals, so that those taken 
from English soui'ces, which con\prisc by far the 
majority, arc given there not as rc-translations 
from the German but in their own original English 

torm. In preparing the fourth edition it was there- 

fore incumbent upon me to consult this text. The 
comparison revealed various small inaccuracies. 
Page numbers wrotigly indicated, partly by mistakes 
in copying from note-books, partly owing to the 
accumulated misprints of three editions. Misplaced 
quotations or t)mission marks, inevitable when a 
mass of quotations is taken front note-book extracts. 
PI ere and there some scarcely happy choice of a 

word in translation. Particular passages quoted from 
the old Paris note-books of 1843—45, when Marx 
knew no English and was reading the English 

economists in PVcnch translations, so that the double 
translation reflected a slightly diirercnt shade of 
meaning, c.g, in the case of Stcuart, Ure, etc,, 
where the English text had now to be used. And 
other similar small instances of inaccuracy or negli- 
gence. But anyone who compares the 4th edition 
with the previous one can convince himself that all 
this laborious process of verification has not made the 
smallest change in the book worth speaking of. There 
was only one quotation which could not be traced 
— the one from Richard Jones (4th edition, p, 562, 
note 47).* Marx probably made a slip when writing 
down the title of the book. 

All the other quotations rctam their full denion- 

^ Ilcie^ p. (>io. 't'hc s'rnntl of tlic two quoUiUom attributed to Richard 
Jones. 
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strative force, or gain more of it from their present 
accurate form. 

Here, however, I am obliged to revert to an old 
story. 

I only know of one case in which the accuracy of 
a quotation made by Marx has been called in question. 
But as the issue in this case has extended beyond his 
lifetime I cannot well ignore it here. 

On March 7, 1872, there appeared in the Berlin 
Concordia, the organ of the German Manufac- 
turers’ Association, an anonymous article : “How 
Karl Marx Quotes.” It was here asserted, v.dth 
a lavish expenditure of moral indignation and un- 
parliamentary language, that the quotation from 
Gladstone’s Budget speech of April 16, 1863 (in the 
Inaugural Address of the International Working- 
men’s Association, 1864, and repeated in Capital, 
Vol. I, p. 617, 4th edition; p. 671, 3rd edition), * 
was a fabrication. Not a single word of the sentence: 
“this intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power 
is , . . entirely confined to classes possessed 

of property” was to be found in the (semi-ofncial) 
stenographic report in Hansard. But this sen- 
tence is nowhere to be found in Gladstone s speech. 
Exactly the opposite is stated there.” (Emphasized 
in type) : ""This sentence, both in form and substance, 
is a lie inserted by ISdarx*^ 

The number of Concordia was sent to Marx in the 
following May, and he answered the anonymous 
author in the Volkstaat (i) of June ist. As he no 
longer remembered which newspaper report he had 
used for the quotation, he limited himself to citing, 

* Here, pp. 668-69. For the Inaugural Address, see Steklov, The Firsz Inter- 
natitmal (1928), p. 439 * 
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first the equivalent quotation from two English 
publications, and then the report in The Times 
according to which Gladstone says : 

“That is the state of the case as regards the wealth of this 
country. I must say for one, I should look almost with appro- 
hension and with pain upon this intoxicating augmentation of 
wealth and power if it were my belief that it was confined to 
classes who are in easy circumstances. This takes -no cogniz- 
ance at all of the condition of the labouring population. The 
augmentation I have described and which is founded, I think 
upon accurate returns, is an augmentation entirely confined to 
classes possessed of property.”* 

Thus Gladstone says here that he would be sorry 
if it were so, but it is so : this intoxicating augmenta- 
tion of wealth and power is entirely confined to 
classes of property. And as to the semi-official 
Hansard, Marx goes on to say : “In the version 
which he tinkered to rights afterwards Mr. Glad- 
stone was astute enough to conjure away this 
passage, which, coming from the lips of an English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was certainly a com- 
promising one. This, by the way, is a usual 
custom in the English parliament and not the 
sort of invention little Lasker devises against 
Bebel.” (2) 

The anonymous writer gets angrier and angrier. 
In his answer in Concordia, July 4th, he sweeps 
aside second-hand sources and demurely suggests 
that it is the “custom** to quote parliamentary 
speeches from the stenographic report ; adding, 
however, that The Times report (which includes the 
fabricated sentence) and the Hansard report 
(which omits it) arc “substantially in complete 
agreement, while The Times report also contains 

* The 7 /w^j, April 17, 1S63. The 'uotation is ^iven in its full context in 
note 4, p. S34. 
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the cx3.ct opposite to that notorious passage in 
the Inaugural Address," He thus carefully suppresses 
the fact that The Times report explicitlv includes 
just that very same “notorious passage’* together 
with its alleged “opposite.” Despite all this, how- 
ever, the anonymous one feels that he is in a hole 
and that only some new dodge can save him. 
Consequently, w'hilst his article (which, as we have 
iust shown, itself bristles with “impudent men- 
dacity”) is interlarded by him with such edifying 
terms of abuse as “bad faith,” “dishonesty,” “lying 
allegation,” “that spurious quotation,” “impudent 
mendacity,” “a quotation entirely fabricated,” “this 
fabrication,” “simply infamous,” etc., he finds it 
necessary to divert the issue to another sphere and 
therefore promises “to explain in a second article 
the meaning which we (the non-mendacious anony- 
mous one) attribute to the content of Gladstone’s 
words.” As if his particular opinion had anything 
whatever to do with the matter. This second 
article appeared in Concordia on July i ith. 

Marx replied again in the Volkstaat of August 7th 
and now also gave the reports of the passage in 
question from the Morning Star and from the 
Morning Advertiser of April 17, 1863. According to 
both reports Gladstone said that he w'ould look 
with apprehension, etc., on this intoxicating aug- 
mentation of wealth and power if he believed it to 
be confined to “classes in easy circumstances.” But 
this augmentation was entirely confined to “classes 
possessed of property.” (3) So these reports also 
reproduced the allegedly “fabricated” sentence w^ord 
for word. By comparing The Times and the Han- 
sard texts (4) Marx further demonstrated once more 
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that this sentence (which three synonymous news- 
paper reports, appearing independently of one an- 
other at three o'clock the next morning, proved 

to have been really uttered) was missing from the 
Hansard report, revised according to the familiar 

“custom," and that Gladstone, to use Marx’s words 
“had afterwards sneaked it away." Marx concludes 

by announcing that he has no time for further 

intercourse with the anonymous one. The latter also 
seems to have had enough, at any rate Marx received 
no further numbers of Concordia. 

With this the matter appeared to be dead and 
buried. True, once or twice later on there reached 
us, from persons in touch with the University of 
Cambridge, mysterious rumours of an unspeakable 
literary crime which Marx was supposed to have 
committed in Capital ; but despite all investigations 
nothing more definite could be learned. Then, on 
November 29, 1883, eight months after Marx’s death, 
there appeared in The Ttmes a letter dated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and signed Sedley Taylor, 
in which this little man, who dabbles in the mildest 
sort of would-be co-operation seizing upon a 
chance pretext, at least enlightened us, not only 
regarding the Cambridge rumours, but also as to 
the anonymous writer in Concordia. 

“"What appears extremely singular," says the little Trinity 
College man, “is that it was reserved for Professor Brentano 
(then of the University of Breslau, now of that of Strasburg) 
to_ expose, eight years later in a German newspaper, the bad 
faith which had manifesdy dictated the citation made from 
Mr, Gladstone’s speech in the Address. Herr Karl Marx, who, 
as the acknowledged author of the address, attempted to defend 
the citation, had the hardihood, in the deadly shifts to which 
Brentano’s masterly conduct of the attack speedily reduced 
him, to assert that Mr. Gladstone had * manipulated’ {zurecht* 
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gestumpert) the report of his speech in The Times of April 1 7, 
1863, before it appeared in Hansard, in order to ‘obliterate’ 
{tvegzupfuschen^ a passage -which ‘was certainly compromising 
for an English Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ On Brentano’s 
showing, by a detailed comparison of texts, that the reports 
of The Times and of Hansard agreed in utterly excluding the 
meaning which craftily isolated quotation had put upon^ Mr. 
Gladsone’s words, Marx withdrew from further controversy 
under the plea of ‘want of time.* ” (5) 

So this was the bottom of the affair. And thus 
was the anonymous campaign of Herr Brentano in 
Concordia glorified by its reflexion in the productively 
co-operating Cambridge imagination. Thus was he 
ranged and thus did he wield his blade in “masterly 
conduct of the attack,” this St, George of the 
German Manufacturers* Association, whilst the in- 
fernal dragon Marx, “in deadly shifts,’* “speedily” 
expired at his feet. 

All this Ariostian battle-picture, however, only 
serves to conceal the tricks of our St. George, 
Here already there is no more talk of “lying inser- 
tion” or “fabrication,” but of “craftily-isolated 
quotation.” The whole issue was changed, and 
St. George and his Cambridge squire very well 
knew why. 

Eleanor Marx replied in the monthly Journal 
Po-^day (February 1884), as The Times refused to 
publish her letter. (6) She brought the debate back 
to the sole point at issue ; had Marx “lyingly added” 
that sentence or not ? To this Mr. Sedlcy Taylor 
answered that “the question whether a particular 
sentence did or did not occur in Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech” had been, in his opinion, “of very subordinate 
importance” in the Brentano-Marx controversy, 
“compared to the issue whether the quotation in 
dispute was made wdth the intention of conveying. 
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Liberal Party, the party ol the iinliistrial capitalists; he was 
one of the jurists who drew up the laws (1876) of the newGer- 
man Empire. The letters of M^arx and Engels show that this 
“Left” Liberal was often a source of trouble in the Reichstaeto 
Bebel and Liebknecht who, until the 1874 elections, were the 
only two Social JDeniocratic deputies. 

(3) Morning Star 17, 1863): “This augmentation 

is an augmentation entirely confined to the classes possessed 
of property.” 

The Morning Adnsertiser (April 17, 1863): “The augmenta- 
tion is entirely confined to the classes possessed of property.” 

Engels later cited similar reports from the Daily Telegraphy 
the Daily News, tlic Morning Post, the JMorning Herald, and tihe 
Standard of the same date. (Jm Sachen Brentano contra Marx 
1891. See below, Note 10.) 

(4) The Hansard Report, April x6, 1863, which reproduces 
all Mr. Gladstone’s circunxlocutions in full, gives the following 
version of the passage quoted by Marx from T/ir Times: “This 
takes no cognizance at all , . . classes of }>roperty:” — 

**Thc figures which 1 have quoted hike little or no 
cognizance of the condition of those who do not pay 
income-tax; or, in other words, suilicicntly accurate for 
general truth, they do not take e<xgnizance of the property 
of tlie labouring pojmlation or of the increase of its income. 
\Mere the omission. \ Indirectly, indeed, the mere augmenta- 
tion of capital is of the utmost ativantage to the labouring 
classes because it cheapens,” etc., etc. (Sec The Times 
report below.) 

The Times passage itx its full context follows. It was this 
that Marx’s adversaries made use of: — 

“In ten years, from i 842 to 185a inclusive, the taxable 
income of the coxintry, as nearly as we can make out, 
increased by 6 per cent; but in eight years, from 1853 to 
1861, the income of tlie country again increased from the 
basis taken by 20 per cent. 'That is a fact so strange as to 
be almost incredible. . . . That is the state of the case 
as regards the wealth of this country, 1 must say for one, 
I should look almost with apprehension and with pain 
^on this intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power 
if it were my belief that it was confined to the classes who 
are in easy circunistances. This takes no cognizance at 
all of the condition of the labouring popxilation. The 
augmentation I have described, and which is founded, I 
think, upon accurate returns, is an augmentation entirely 
confined to classes possessed of property. Now the aug- 
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mentation of capital is of indirect benefit to the labourer, 
because it cheapens the commodity which in the business 
of production comes into direct competition with labour. 
But we have this profound, and, I must say, inestimable 
consolation, that, while the rich have been growing richer, 
the poor have been growing less poor. \Chether the ex- 
tremes of poverty are less extreme than they were I do not 
presume to say, but the average condition of the British 
labourer, we have the happiness to know, has improved 
during the last 20 years in a degree which we know to be 
c^rtraordinary, and which we may almost pronounce to 
be unexampled in the history of any country or of any 
age.*’ The April 17, 1863. 

(5) ISdr Sedley Xaylor*s letter to The Times began thus: 

“Sir — I ask leave to point out in The Times that the 
origin of the misleading quotation from Mr. Gladstone’s 
Budget speech of April 16, 1863, which so eminent a 
publicist as Professor Emile de Laveleye has been led to 
reproduce through reliance on German sources, and with 
respect to which he inserts a correction in The Times of 
this day, is to be found as far back as 1 8 64 in an address 
issued by the council of the famous International Working 
Men’s Association.” 

N ext follows the paragraph quoted by Engels. Sedley Taylor 
then concludes: 

“The whole of the Brentano-Marx correspondence is 
eminently worthy of being unearthed from the files of 
newspapers under which it lies buried, and republished in 
an English form, as it throws upon the latter disputant’s 
standard of literary honesty a light which can be ill spared 
at a time when his principal work is presented to us as 
nothing less than a Aesh gospel of social renovation.” 

Sedley Taylor, a former Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, best known for his writings on the theory of music, sent 
his letter to 7 he Times on November 26, 1 8 83. In December he 
was inditing the preface to his new book. Profit-sharing hefuoeen 
Capital and Labour y which was published in February 1884, 
the month in which he continued his attempt to discredit 
Marx (To-day y March 1884). His interest in the matter 
becomes clearer from a glance at his book. We learn from 
his Preface that profit-sharing offers: 

“a prospect of strengthening, vivifying and purifying 
productive enterprise to an extent of which we have as yet 
but a faint conception”; attention “can hardly be too 
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importunately called to this remedy for industrial evils 
at a time when we constantly hear of strikes and rumours 
of strikes, when Capital is bitterly denounced on the one 
side and the inadequacy and apathy of labour alleged on 
the other as the cause of a dangerous and growing debility 
in British manufacture.** The best fruits of profit-sharing, 
however, could only be reached “by men who feel that life 
does not consist in abundance of material possessions.’* 

(6) The Daily as well as The Times^ refused to publish 

Eleanor Marx’s letter. “The bourgeois Press,” she remarked, 
“after giving publicity to a libel on a dead man, refuses to 
insert the reply” (To-day, February 1884). Her letter con- 
cluded: 

‘T am afraid you would not allow me space to reply to 
this accusation of Herr Brentano, repeated now, after 
eleven years, by Mr. Taylor. Perhaps it will not be 
required, as Mr. Taylor says: "The whole of this Brentano- 
Marx correspondence is eminently worthy of being un- 
earthed from the files of newspapers in which it lies buried, 
etc., and republished.* I quite agree with this. The 
memory of my father could only gain by it . , . 

“Out of thousands and thousands of quotations to be 
found in my father’s writings this is the only one the 
correctness of which has ever been disputed. The fact that 
this single and not very lucky instance is brought up again 
and again by the professorial economists is characteristic. 
In the words of Mr. Taylor, ‘it throws upon Dr. Marx’s 
standard of literary honesty a light which can ill be spared 
at a time when his principal work is presented to us as 
nothing less than a fresh gospel of social renovation.’ 

Eleanor Marx 

London, 30, 1883.” 

(7) Sedley Taylor’s new indictment (To-day, March 1884) 
showed where the real heart of the affair lay, both for him, 
a minor combatant, and for the leading protagonist, Brentano. 
The essential point they were concerned to maintain was 

“that on evidence independent of that obtained from the 
income-tax returns, Mr. Gladstone recognized as indubit- 
able an extraordinary and almost unexampled improve- 
ment in the average condition of the British labourer’’ 
(Sedley Taylor). 

Marx, however, by an “arbitrarily constructed mosaic,” had 
suggested that Mr. Gladstone’s words 
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“might be understood as asserting that the earnings of the 
labouring population had made but insignificant progress 
while the incomes of the possessing classes had increased 
enormously” (Sedley Xaylor). 

But, quite apart from the facts given by IVIarx in Capital itself 
C®*S- Chapter ^C!XV, Section and from his specific answer 
there to this very speech of Gladstone’s (pp. 667— 69) he had 
also made his reply in the o/Mstaat of 7, 1 872. (tience 

Eleanor Marx’s reference (Note 8) to Mr. Sedley Taylor’s 
attitude to “original sources”). Marx had there written: 

“Gladstone, having poured forth his panegyric on the 
increase of capitalist wealth, turns towards the working- 
class. takes good care not to say that they had shared 

m the intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power. 
On the contrary, he continues (according to 7 *he Times)’. 
‘Now the augmentation of Capital is of indirect benefit 
to the labourers,’ etc. 

“He consoles himself with the fact that while the rich 
have been growing richer, the poor have been growing less 
poor. He asserts, finally, that he and his enriched parlia- 
mentary friends ‘have the happiness to know* the contrary 
of what official enquiries and statistical data prove to be 
the fact, viz., ‘that the average condition of the British 
Labourer has improved during the last 20 years in a 
degree which we know to be extraordinary, and which we 
may almost pronounce to be unexampled in the history of 
any country and of any age.’ 

Before M!r. Gladstone, all his predecessors ‘had the 
happiness’ to complete in their Budget speeches the picture 
of the augmentation of capitalist wealth by self-complacent 
phrases about the improvement in the condition of the 
working-class. Yet he gives the lie to them all; for the mil- 
lennium dates only from the passing of the Free Trade 
legislation. 

“But the correctness or incorrectness of Gladstone’s 
reasons for consolation and congratulation is a matter of 
indifference here. 'What alone concerns us is this, that 
from his standpoint the pretended ‘extraordinary’ im- 
provement in the condition of the working-class is not at 
all in contradiction with the augmentation of wealth and 
power which is entirely confined to classes of property. It 
is the orthodox doctrine of the mouthpieces of Capital — 

one of the best paid of whom is Gladstone ^that the most 

infallible means for working men to benefit themselves is 
^to enrich their exploiters.” 

(Translated by Eleanor IVIarx from the Volkstaat^ August 7, 
1872, published in To^day^ March 1884.) 
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(8) “Here is a man who dates his letters from Trinity 

College, Cambridge, who goes out of his way to assail 
father’s literary honesty . . . who makes this charge upon 
the strength of a literary controversy dating as ^ back 
as 187:2 .. . who describes in glowing terms the ‘masterly 
conduct’ in which St. George Brentano led his attack . , . 
who can give us all particulars of the crushing results 
obtained by the said St. George ‘by a detailed comparison 
of texts’; and who, after all, puts me into this delicate 
position that I am in charity bound to assume that he has 
never read a line of what he is speaking about. ... Is it 
as impossible to get a reference to original sources out of 
him as it was to get reasons out of Dogberry {To-day 
March 1884). ’ 

(9) “Here we are plainly on theological ground,’’ wrote 
Kleanor Marx. “It is the well-known style of orthodox 
interpretation of the Bible. The passage, it is true, is in 
itself contradictory, but if interpreted according to the 
true faith of a believer, you will find that it will bear out 
a meaning not in contradiction with that true faith. If 
Mr. Taylor interprets Mr. Gladstone as Mr. Gladstone 
interprets the Bible, he must not expect any but the 
orthodox to follow him’* (To-day^ March 1884). 

To-day (1883--89), originally a miscellany of anonymous 
contributions (January— September 188 3), was restarted by 
Belfort Bax and J. L. Joynes in January i 8 84 as “the exponent 
of scientific socialism.’’ Throughout 1884 Kleanor Marx con- 
tributed her valuable monthly survey of the “international 
popular movement,’’ including her account of the first joint 
commemoration, at Highgate Cemetery, of the anniversaries 
of Marx’s death and of the I’aris Commune. Other contributors 
that year included George Bernard Shaw, William Morris, Paul 
Lafarge, Edward Avcling, l-'''^dward Carpenter, Belfort Bax, 
H. M. Hyndham, Michael Davitt, Stepniak, Xdoyd Jones, 
Henry Salt and the Rev. Stewart llcadlam. Here (October 
1 8 84) P. H. Wicksteed opened the attack on the theory of value 
which he continued in April 1885; Shaw first opposed Wick- 
steed (January 1885), then converted by the disciples 

of Jevons (p. 850). In January 1885 To-day published the 
Manifesto of the Social Democratic Federation, The Meaning 
of Socialism. After falling out of Bax’s hands into Hyndman’s, 
To-day became Fabian and was edited (April 1886 onwards^ by 
Hubert Bland. Eleanor Marx and Edward Avcling occasion- 
ally contributed to it (The Chicago Anarchists^ November 1887, 
Shelley and Socialism^ April 1888). 
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(10) Engels was an optimist. In 1930—31 Professor Lujo 
Brentano (i 844—1 931) "^^.s still retailing to his readers the story 
of how he had exposed Marx as a trickster (M.ein LebeUy 1931, 
p. 50). He had continued his indictment in Meine Polemik mit 
Karl I\d.arx (1890) and Engels had replied by printing in full 
every relevant document; Im Sachen Brentano contra F. 

Engels (75 pp., Hamburg, 1891). Brentano’ s whole concern 
was to show that capitalist prosperity meant working-class pros- 
perity. The father of Kathedersozialismus, the “professorial 
Socialism” which attempted by social legislation to promote 
class collaboration, Brentano became famous with the book he 
wrote after his first visit to England in 1S68, when he was 
deeply impressed with the trade unions and such leaders as 
Applegarth and Odger — The Workers^ Guilds of the Present 
Day (1871—73). 


“Far from standing in opposition to the existing eco- 
nomic order the trade unions lead to its realization and 
thus make it possible for the workers to rise to a larger 
share in the blessings of culture,” etc. (hLein Lehen^ ^ 93 ^> 

p« S^')' 

This sums up the conception of trade unionism as an instru- 
ment of social peace which Brentano propagated throughout 
his life. He persistently distorted, in his numerous works, 
hdarx’s theory of capitalism and also his view of trade unions. 
Brentano was one of the earliest propagators of the “high 
wages” theory; higher wages and shorter hours helped capitalist 
and worker alike by increasing proauction. After ^e war in 
1914 — 18 he triumphantly pointed out, as a justification for his 
life-work, that it was the German labour leaders who had saved 
the country from ruin ( 1 st das System Brentano Zusammenge- 
brochen? 1918). 
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THE FRENCH EDITION OF “CAPITAL/* 1872-75 

With Notes on the Russian edition and the and German edition. 

The history of the editions of Capital is bound up in every 
country with the history of the modern working-class move- 
ment. In Germany the first edition (1867) went very slowly ^ 
but in 1872 — the year following the victory and defeat of 
the first workers* dictatorship in history, the Paris Commune— 
came the second German edition and the first French and 
Russian editions. The Russian edition passed the censors as a 
scientific work and 1,000 copies were sold between March 
27th and May 15th (see also pp. xxvi and 84311), 

On the first anniversary of the Commune, when the long 
roll of executions, transportations and imprisonment was still 
unended, Marx replied to a French publisher who proposed to 
issue a translation of Capital in serial form to be sold in penny 
parts: 

London, iB, 1872, 

To the citizen Maurice Lachfitre, 

38, Boulevard de Sebastopol, Paris, 

Dear Citizen, 

1 applaud your idea of publishing the transla- 
tion of JDas Kapital in serial parts. In this form the 
book will be more accessible to the working class, 
a consideration which to me outweighs all else. 

That is the good side of the picture, but here is 
the other : the method of analysis which I have used, 
and which had not previously been applied to 
economic subjects, makes the reading of the first 
chapters somewhat arduous, and it is to be feared 
that the French public, always impatient to reach 
a conclusion, eager to know the connection between 
general principles and the immediate questions stir- 
ring their passions, may be discouraged because they 
are unable to move on at once. 
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That is a disadvantage which I can do nothing to 
combat 3 unless it be by warning and forearming 
chose readers who care about truth. Science has no 
royal road, and only those who are not afraid of 
tiring themselves by climbing its steep pathos ays 
have a chance of attaining the clear light of its 
summits. 

Believe me, 

dear citizen. 

Your devoted, 

Karl Marx. 

The French edition first appeared in penny parts ^10 cen- 
times); or ten series of five parts each at 50 centimes apiece; 
10,000 copies were printed of the first number, of which 8,occ 
were sold before publication. 

The second German edition appeared in ten parts, 1872—^3. 
Mane had meant only to make the same changes in both 
editions, but he ended by practically re-writing the French 
edition. 

“As for an English edition, it is no doubt a 
certainty as a result of the French edition. But I 
look forward to it with some anxiety. The revision 
of the French translation gives me more work than 
I should have had if I had made the whole translation 
myself.” (To Bolte, February 12, 1873.) 

“I have to re-write a tremendous lot which has 
been too literally translated.” (To Sorge, ]May 27, 
1872.) 

In the end he regarded the French edition as a great improve- 
ment: “I have added much that is new and have put many 
things considerably better” (To Sorge, September 27, 1877}. 

NOXE XO XHE READER 

From the ist French edition, 1875 

Mr. J. Roy undertook to make a translation 
which would be as exact and even literal as possible ; 
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he has scrupulously fulfilled his task. But his verv 
conscientiousness has forced me to modify the ver- 
sion in order to render it more comprehensible to 
the reader. 

These revisions, made from day to day as the book 
was published in parts, were carried out with varying 
degrees of care and must have produced a lack of 
harmony in the style. 

Having once undertaken this work of revision, 
I was led to apply it also to the basis of the original 
text (the German edition) , to simplify some argu- 
ments, to complete others, to give additional 
historical or statistical material, to add critical 
estimates, etc. Hence, whatever may be the literary 
shortcomings of this French edition, it possesses 
a scientific value independent of the original and 
should be consulted evcix by readers familiar with 
the German language. 

Kari. Marx. 

London, April 28, 1875, 


In his Postscript to the second German edition (1873) Marx mentions the 
main changes made there. Of Chapter I he had considerably revised section (i), 
completely rewritten section (3) (in the latter case on the advice of his friend 
Kugelmann), and largely rewritten seetitm (4). Chapter III (i) had been 
completely revised and much of Chapter V 1 1 (Mnglisli IX), especially section (2) 
rewxitUsn. He had not had time to do all he wished. [His activities in con- 
nection with the first International and the Paris CtJtninune were the reason.] 

** I only heard in the autumn of 1871, when I was in t he midst ol other pressing 
work, that the book was out of print and that the printing of the second edition 
must begin in January 187a. 'I'hc understanding quickly won by Capital among 
wide circles of the Oerznan working class is the best reward for niy work. In a 
pamphlet published during the Franco- Prussian war, a Viennese manufacturer, 
Herr Meyer, a man whose econotuic standpoint is purely bouigeois, showed 
in a striking way how the great sense for theory, which was regarded as a German 
heritage, had completely deserted Germany’s so-called educated classes but had 
arisen to new life among her working class,” 

rrhe remainder of the Postscript forms the Preface on p. xxi. See also p* 846 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD GERMAN EDITION 

OF “CAPITAL** (1883) 

iy FRIEDERICH ENGELS 

Fate did not allow Marx to complete this third edition 
for the press himself. That mighty thinker, before 
whose greatness even adversaries now incline their 
heads, died on March 14, 1883. 

We were united in unbreakable friendship for forty 
years ; in him I have lost my best friend, one to whom 
I owe more than can be told in words ; upon me, there- 
fore, has now fallen the duty of preparing for publication 
both the present third edition and the manuscript of the 
second volume, which he left behind.* An account is 
due to the reader of the way in which I have discharged 
the first part of this task. 

Marx had originally intended largely to rewrite the 
text of the first volume, to formulate various theoretical 
points more precisely, to introduce new ones, and to 
complete the historical and statistical material up to the 
present day. His ill-health and urgent anxiety to reach 
the final revision of the second volume caused him to 
relinquish that plan. Only the most essential things 
were now to be altered, and the only additions ’were to be 
those already included in the French edition, w'hich had 
appeared in the meantime {JLe Capital par Karl Marx. 
Paris, Lach^tre, 1873), 

Among his papers there was a copy of the German 
edition which he had partly corrected, inserting also 

* Marx died just as his work was gaimiig- wide recognition $ he had written to his 
friend Sorge m 1880: “our success is sdU greater in Russia, where Capital is read 
and appreciated more anywhere else,** Engels, laying aside his own scientific 

■^ork {Nature and Dtaledtc) devoted the rest of his life to the publication of hdarx s works 
snd tlu guidance of the international movement. 
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references to the French edition ; there was also a copy 
of the French edition in which he had indicated exactly 
the passages to be used. With a few exceptions, these 
alterations and additions are confined to the last part of 
the book, the section on “The Accumulation of 
Capital.”* Here the text had hitherto remained closer 
to the original draft, whilst the earlier sections had been 
more thoroughly revised. Consequently the style of this 

last part was livelier and more uniform in character, 

but it was also more careless, strewn with Anglicisms 
and in places not clear ; gaps occurred here and there in 
the sequence of development, where important stages 
were merely suggested. 

As to the style, Marx himself had thoroughly revised 
several subsections, thus furnishing me, in addition to 
indications frequently given in conversation, with the 
means of judging to vs hat extent I vshould be justified in 
eliminating English technical expressions and other 
Anglicisms. Marx would undoubtedly have revised 
again the additions and supplementary matter in the 
French edition, substituting for the smooth French his 
own condensed and forceful German. J have had to 
content myself by bringing the enicndations into as close 
a connection as possible with the original text. 

In this third edition, then, not a single word has been 
altered unless I was certain that the author himself would 
have altered it. It would never occur to me to intro- 
duce into Capital the current jargon in which German 
economists arc accustomed to express themselves — ^thc 
gibberissh where, for instance, someone who gets other 
people’s work given to him in exchange for ready money 
is called a “ work-giver ” whilst someone 

whose work is taken of! him in exchnitge for a wage is 

Part Vll in the German edition, I*arts VII and VlII in tho edition, ue. 

from Chapter XXIIl, p. to the end of the volume. Sw* p. 803. 'Trunshitor*s 
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called a “ work-taker {^Arbeitnehmer). In French, 
also, tranjail is used in ordinary life in the sense of “ occu- 
pation,” but the French would rightly consider an 
economist mad if he tried to call the capitalist a donneur 
de trauail and the worker a receveur de travail. 

^Xor have I allowed myself the liberty of translating 
the British terms of currency, weight and measure, used 
throughout the text, into their modern German equiva- 
lents.^ When the first edition of Capital appeared [in 
1867] there were as many varieties of weight and 
measure in Germany as there are days in the year; there 
were also two sorts of marks (at that time the value of 
the Reichsmark existed only in the mind of Soetbeer, 
who had invented it at the end of the thirties), two sorts 
of gulden and at least three kinds of talers, among them 
one whose unit was “ the new two-thirds. The 
metric system ruled in natural science, British weights 
and measures in the world market. In such circum- 
stances it was natural to use British units of measurement 
in a book whose factual authority had been necessarily 
derived almost entirely from British industrial condi- 
tions. This last reason, moreover, stiU remains con- 
clusive today, and all the more so as the relevant condi- 
tions in the world market have scarcely changed, whilst 
particularly in the decisive industries — ^iron and cotton — 
British weights and measures continue to reign almost 
alone. 

Finally, a word on Marx’s method of quotation, so 
little understood. Where purely factual statements and 
descriptions arc concerned, the quotations, like those 
from the British Government Blue Books, for instance, 
are obviously used simply as authorities. But w’here the 
theories of other economists are cited the case is different. 

* Referring* to the Imperial currency introduced after the formation of the Ger m a n 
Reich in 1870. Translator s note. 

* Xwo-thirds of a taler, r.r., two marks, the German florin. Translators note. 
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Here the quotation is only meant to establish where 
when and by whom an economic idea, resulting from the 
course of development, was first clearly expressed. AH 
that matters is that this particular economic conception 
has significance in the history of science and is a more or 
less adequate theoretical expression of contemporary 
economic conditions. Whether it has absolute or relative 
value from the author’s own point of view, or whether it 
has ceased to be of any but historic interest, matters not 
at all. Such quotations constitute merely a running 
commentary on the text, taken from the history of eco- 
nomic science ; they serve to establish, according to date 
and originator, the more important stages of advance in 
economic theory. And this was very necessary in a 
science whose historians have hitherto distinguished 
themselves only by their tendacious and almost ambi- 
tious ignorance. It will, therefore, not be found difficult 
to understand why Niarx, in harmony with the Post- 
script to the second edition,' quotes Cierman economists 
only in very exceptional cases. 

It is hoped that the publication of the second volume 
will be possible some time in 1884. 

Kkikdrrich Engels 

London, Islonjemher 7, 1883. 

* The Pohtscnpt to the and ediiion, >\ith it*) opcitiji*; omitted, waa 

inserted by EnguU as the second Author’s t*rcface in the English eduiuu. Sec pp. zxi, 
84a. TransUxtor^s note. 
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THE ENGLISH EDITION OF “CAPITAL,” 1887 

The first English edition of Capital^ Vol. I, was published in 
two volumes in January 1887, price 30s. In April, a reprint 
was issued at the same price. The present reprint is taken 
from the stereotyped single-volume edition of 1889. 

See also pp. ix— xi, xxi, 803, 824, 846, 853 seq., 862. 

I. The Background 

‘‘This damned English edition has cost me almost a 
year,” wrote Engels, in September 1886, “but it was 
absolutely necessary and I do not regret it either.” It 
happened that the year in which the English edition of 
Capital^ Vol. I. was published was the chief turning-point 
of that great economic crisis which marked the transition 
between two eras; England, no longer the “workshop of 
the world,” was passing to the epoch of imperialism and 
proletarian revolution. 

In the previous twelve years or so, both the political 
parties, barely readjusting themselves to the final victories 
of the bourgeois democratic struggle, had been forced into 
the enormous contradictions of this crucial period, when 
new competitors abroad — Germany and the U.S.A. — and 
the accumulation and rapid centralization of her own 
capital were hurling Britain into wars and feverish rivalries 
over half the globe, and hastening at home the long and 
complex development of the proletariat. “The boundaries 
between the old political parties are thrown down, wrote 
William Morris in 1885, “the very Radicals, whose name 
was once used for frightening babies with, find it difficult 
to get out a programme which shall distinguish them from 
the Tories.” Like Engels, he foresaw a united party of the 
capitalist class, which would become the party of reaction. 
Capital was published six months after the election in 
which the old Liberal party of “the Manchester men, the 
Free Traders,” long distraught and divided, was now split 
and defeated, withdrawing from power, except for the 
uneasy interval of i892i‘”959 almost twenty ^ears. 
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For many minds the period was one of deep disillusion- 
ment. Tory Jingoism or Gladstone allied with “Holy” 
Russia in the Near Kast; Gordon and Egypt; the Afghan 
War; the Zulu War; the first Boer War; railway building 
at the expense of famine-racked India; Irish revolt and 
Irish Coercion Acts — all this welter of emerging imperialism 
perturbed liberal thinkers, who, when they turned their 
eyes to England, saw, or experienced in their own bodies, 
the hideous realities which the Fabiatis were to tabulate 
in their Facts for Socialists, The two ])hases of the long 
economic crisis shook to its foundations the gospel of 
majestic material progress, self-help, “let-be/’ and the 
survival of the fittest. Were there social evils which thrift 
and abstinence, virtue and manly independence could 
not solve? 

The first light had dawned with Henry George’s Progreu 
and Poverty, Efi'ectively attacking the Malthusianism which 
the crisis had revived, he pointed to one foe — land monopoly. 
Half his arguments were long ago familiar to Cobbett and 
the Chartists; his “cure,” the land-tax, was derived from 
a far different era and could never, as JCngels said, suffice 
“for the greatest industrial country in the world.” But by 
insisting on a feature of the existing projierty system as 
a root of evil to be destroyed he liberated thousands of 
minds from the superstition of an iron, immutable order 
of things — from the prison-house ideology of man powerless 
of change the world. HLimsclf no socialist, he opened the 
gate to socialism. 

‘‘Numbers of young men, pupils of Mill, Spencer, 
Comte and Darwin, roused by Mr. Henry Creorge’s 
Progress and Poverty^ left aside evolution and free- 
thought; took to insurrectionary economics; studied 
ivarl Marx; and were so convinced that Socialism had 
only to be put clearly before the working classes to 
concentrate the power of their immense numbers in 
one irresistible organization, that the Revolution 
was fixed for 1889 — anniversary of the French 
Revolution — at latest” (CJeorge Bernard Shaw).=‘ 

* Transition. Acldtcbs to the Kconontic Sertion of the Kritish Association, 1888 
(Pabiaa Essays, X889), 
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And Mr, A. J. Balfour, who, as Chief Secretary, went 
to operate coercion in Ireland in the year the English 
edition of Capital was published, had remarked in 1885, 
in objecting to George *s attack on landowners: 

“To compare the work of such men as Mr. Henry 
George with that of such men, for instance, as Karl 
Marx, either in respect of its intellectual force, its 
consistency, its command of reasoning in general 
or of its economic reasoning in particular, seems to 
me absurd.”® 

The intellectuals of the day had read Capital in the 
French edition; their attitude to it was noticeably different 
from that of the following generation, who, without reading 
too much, were always sure that Marx was “all wrong about 
surplus value,” that in general, he scarcely knew what he 
meant himself and needed someone from an English or 
American University to explain it for him, and that, in any 
case, his ideas were long since out of date. The reason for 
this difference, however, lay in the development of the 
working-class movement, which had made it unpossible for 
Marxism to be approached any longer from a Purely 
intellectual point of view. But it remains a remarkable fact 
that the first reviewer of the English Capitally in the leading 
literary journal of the day, the jithenaeufti^ had thorough y 
read this book.» 

The same seriousness had characterized the article by 
John Rae on The Socialism oj Karl Marx and the Toung 
Herehans. in the Contemporary Revteiv of October 1881, 
in which he remarked that “English is probably the only 
one of the greatest languages of the civilized^ world into 
which this work {Capital) has not been translated. 

Of Marx he said: 

“Xhe great object to which he has devoted his 
energies--with, I belieye, a throughly disinterested 
though mistaken zeal— for nearly forty years, has been 

I Report of the Industrial Remuneration Confewa^, 1885* P- 344- 
» Extracts from the review are given on pages S59-62. 
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the organization ot a consentaneous international 
movement among the proletariate of all civilized 
nations for an organic reconstruction of society.” 

Unfortunately, when a Marxist organization had at last 
come into being in Kngland, its leader, llyndman, was too 
superficial a thinker to deal elTectively with the Jevonian 
arguments put up by P. U. Wickstecd and the Fabians; 
what he had grasped of Marxist theory he treated as dogma, 
not as a guide to thought and action. The Fabians had 
some justification for their boast that they had broken “the 
spell of Marxism.” 

To F.ngcls, the little knots of intellectuals grouped in the 
Fabian Society, or with a few individual workers in the 
Social Democratic J^'ederation or the Socialist Feague, were 
still nothing but .1 “sham” movement. Members of the 
Social Democratic h'edcration and the Socialist J..eague 
were carrying out the first propaganda of scientific socialism 
in Hntam; very often with heroic persistence and devotion. 
Their pamphlets were sold by the thousand What more 
did he want^ Only two things. J^'irst, a mass movement 
of the workers themselves, made by themselves and felt 
to be their own; second, a working-class party with leaders 
theoretically equipped as leaders of action. “There is still 
nothing here,” he reiterates to one friend after another 
during the very period described by Shaw. liut by January 
1B86 he knew that the mass movement could “not be long 
delayed”; and it is this that gives the note of urgency to 
his references to the work on Ctipitaii “It will clarify things 
enormously,” After the split in the Social Democratic 
Federation he had hoped that the Socialist X^cague would 
prove the training-ground for “a nucleus” of leaders, of 
“people who understand the thing theoretically,” but 
again he was disappointed. Neither the brilliance and 
enthusiasm of Bax, nor the passionate, penetniting vision 
and noble work of William Morris altered the fact that 
they remained withdrawn from the arena of indiistrial and 
political action. Only F.leanor Marx and Aveling mixed 
in politics in tlie Fast XCnd, 

Nevertheless, the socialist movement had been born. 
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Whatever its limitations, the socialism which first came in 
the 'eighties was drawn from Marx. The bitter problems 
of poverty and unemployment were seen in an entirely 
new light and removed from the sphere of religion and 
individualist morality. The historic character of capitalist 
production, the inevitable division into classes, the meaning 
of class struggle and social revolution, but above all the 
refutation of the great individualist gospel of salvation by 
thrift and “self-help'* and of the sacred law that, as ^larx 
put it, “the most infallible means for working men to 
benefit themselves is — ^to enrich their exploiters"* — ^this 
new outlook on a social order which could be changed, and 
changed only by the working class, began now to transform 
many lives. In 1887, the year when the English Capital was 
published, there was a highly skilled engineer in London, 
a member of the oldest craft union in the country", who 
could no longer get a job there because he was already too 
notorious as a socialist propagandist; this engineer went 
up north to Tyneside and to Lancashire and started 
organizing for the Social Democratic Federation and teach- 
ing the new socialism. His name was Tom Mann. 

In 1886, as the work on Capital neared completion, the 
beginning of a movement is also becoming noticeable. • • • 
£ut it will still take some time before the masses get into 
motion and this is good, so that there may still be time 
for proper leaders to develop."* 

1886 and 1887 were the years of the rising movement 
among the Radical Clubs in the East End, which owed so 
much to the work of Eleanor Marx and Aveling; of the 
first unemployed march in the West End; the first begin- 
nings of Ben Tillett's Union of Tea Coopers and Gener^ 
Labourers (nucleus of the dockers union); the sttugg e 
for the rights of meeting in Trafalgar Square Bloody 
Sunday"— the victim, A&red Linnell; the mass funeral 

march: 

“Here lies the sign that we shall break our prison.” 

Engds lived to hail vdth joy the great do^ 

1889, led by socialists, the new unionism of the unskilled 

. Pvf S37. no® ?• * ^ 
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workers and that first great May Day demonstration in 
Hyde Park when he saw “the grandsons of the old Chartists 
enter the line of battle.” But when, in it^93, the I.L.P. 
the new political party of the Faiglish working class, at last 
came into being, it was not as a Marxist party. The move- 
ment had taken the “zigzag” which b'ngels had foreseen 
to be likely in our historic conditions. The rest is another 
story. 

The essence of the socialism reborn in Britain in the 
’eighties was the challenge to the “law” that the growth 
and prosperity of capitalism bring peace and prosperity 
to the worker. 'The challenge was based on a new science, 
the science outlined by Marx in Ctipittjl and the Communist 
hJimifesto. In the light of that challenge the old story about 
“what Gladstone said,” etc., told in Appendix II, retains 
some significance, “b'or, indeed,” William Morris used to 
tell his audiences in those days, 

“the fulfilment of that laberal ideal of the reform of 
our present system into a state of moderate class 
supremacy is impossible, because that system is after 
all nothing but a continuous implaL.ible war; the war 
once ended and commerce, as we now understand 
the word, comes to an end . . . 

“IDo not be deceived by the outside apj:»carance of 
order in our plutocratic society. It fares with it as it 
does with the older forms of war, that there is an 
outside look of quite wonderful order about it; how 
neat and comforting the steady march of the regiment; 
how quiet and respectable the sergeants look; how 
clean the polished cannon; neat as a new pin are the 
storehouses of murder; the books of adjutant and 
sergeant as innocent-looking as may be; nay, the very 
orders for destruction and plunder are given with a 
quiet precision which seems the very token of a good 
conscience; this is the mask that lies before the ruined 
cornfield and the burning cottage, the mangled bodies, 
the untimely death of worthy men, the desolated 
home,”* 


* Art anti Piutoereuy, j;884, etc* 
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II. CAPITAL 


Capital is itself a history of England and much that lay 
behind its first inspiration came from the first visit of 
Engels to England in 1842, just after the Chartist strug- 
gles — ^the “plug riots” and general strike of that year. 
Engels introduced Marx to the English Radical economists 
and to Robert Owen: 


“Xhe English factory workers were the champions, 
not only of the English, but of the modern working 
class generally, as their theorists were the first to 
throw down the gauntlet to the theory of capital** 
{Capital^ pp. 285— 6). 


Marx had hoped for an earlier English edition, and even 
before the first edition of Capital was through the press 
in 1867 Sam Moore had been named as the translator. ^ 
Moore, one of Engels* greatest friends in Manchester, was, 
like him, a business man against his inclination. He had 
taken a mathematics degree at Cambridge and was greatly 
interested in mathematics and the natural^ sciences. W hen 
his business failed he studied law and in 1889 
Nigeria as a district magistrate. “Sam Moore is the best 
translator I know,** said Engels.* Engels regarded the 
Communist Idanifesto as “hopelessly difficult to transire. 3 
“there is only one person who can do this, namely, tsam 

Moore, and he is at it now.*’-* . 

Engels and Moore together did the pioneer work ot 
fixing the English terminology for the new science (see 
Preface, p. xi). Moore, as can be seen from page 3^ trans- 
lated the hardest scientific sections, whilst Aveling, a 


1 TT.ino-plB to Marx, Tunc 14, 1867. In. 1867 Sam Moore, not as yet J«7 

witb^Graan, worked tbrougb Capital pa^e by page. T,Sr^^W 

Edition came to an end when the Paris Commune caused the First 

by bb»«. ^ b, US boa. 

preface by me" (Engels to Sorge, Feb. ii, 1888). 
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Fellow of University College, London, and Doctor of 
Science, took the chief historical and narrative parts. 
Eleanor worked in the British Museum revising the notes! 
Engels’ part will be seen from his preface and from the 
extracts from his letters given below. 

These short extracts cannot, naturally, reflect his great 
preoccupation with the English movement at the time, 
and his eagerness for its development. They are taken in 
many cases from the letters containing some of the best- 
known passages which he wrote on that subject. (Brief e . . . 
an F, A, Sorge und Andere, Stuttgart, 1906. Karl Marx und 
Frtedrtch Engels: Briefe an A. Behcl^ PF , Liehknecht^ K. 
Kautsky und Andere^ Moscow, 1933.) 

fune 22, 1884. To Kautsky, 

[Engels had intended to spend every evening revising 
the English translation of Capiial^ but working at his desk 
eight or ten hours a day has revived his old illness and as 
he is unable to sit up he is dictating the MS. of Capital^ 
Vol. II, from his sofa. To-day^ started by Belfort Bax as 
a Marxist journal, is unfortunately falling into Uyndman’s 
hands as Bax has no funds.] 

October ii, 1884. To Brbel, 

[For eighteen months Engels has suffered from an illness 
which prevents him from moving freely and especially 
from writing. But he has dictated the whole MS. of Capital^ 
Vol, n,a and revised the first three-eighths of the English 
translation.] 

December 1884. To Sof'ge, 

“The English translation of Capital is going on slowly. 
Tussy’s husband, Aveling, is helping with it but is not so 
thorough as Sam Moore, who is doing the main part.” 
[Engels’ health is better and he has given Capital, Vol, II, 
two complete and six partial revisions. Is now revising The 
Peasant JVar, The Social Democratic Federation has split, 
Morris, Bax, Aveling, Eleanor Marx, etc,, have left it and 
a new Socialist League is to be formed.] 

® Cf. 8^3. 


* Published in 188 
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The English Etittton of “Capital” 

January 39, 1886. To Sorgo. 

“At last I have got the -whole MS. of the English transla- 
tion in my house and am going to start on it next week. 
As soon as I know about how long the revision will take 
TA \ ^ c make a definite agreement with the publisher.” 

special memorandum drawn up bv 
Marx on the text to be used for an English edition. (See 
Preface, p, x.) It is all the more necessary to hasten on 
as a very bad translation is appearing in 7 'o-^ay .^2 


February 15, 1886. To Florence Kelley TFtschnevoetsky 

"^ork), ^on her translation of !Engels* Comlttion the 
W orktng Class in England m r 844]. “The revision of your 
translation has delayed that of the English translation of 
Das Kapital by three weeks— and at a most critical period 
of the year, too. I shall set about it to-night and it may take 
me several months. After that the German Vol. Ill' must 
be taken in hand; you see, therefore, that for some time 
it will be impossible for me to undertake the revision of 
other translations. 2 . . . As to my Antt-Duhring.^ 1 hardly 
think the English-speaking pubhc would sw^low that 
controversy and the hostility to religion which pervades 
the book. ”3 


^arch 11, 1886. To Florence Kelley Wischne*tx>ets}^, 

“Deeply buried as I am in the English Capstal^ I have 
only the time to write a few lines in haste.” 

< T'his was the translation by J. Broadhouse which finally wrung from 
Bngels his es&ay on Horuo Not to Translate Marx Xhe translation continued 
to appear month by month, even after the pubhcation of the ^loore-Aveung 
edition. 

a Xhe translations facmg Engels early m x8S6 were: (i) The Eighteenth Brtanatre 
(Flench) (a) Wage Labour and Capital (Italian). (3) Ongm of the Fantth (Dan sh). 
(4) Communist Mamfesto and Development of Socialism (Danish) Alreadv 

punted but full of mistakes (5) Omgtn of the Family (French) (6f Xhe Deve^op- 
ment of Socialism (English) “Plenty more looming m the distance You see 
I am becoming a regular schoolmaster — correctmg exercises It is fortunate that 
ixiy knowledge of languages does not extend further as otherwise 1 should aho get 
Russian, Polish, Swedish and other stuff loaded on to me.' Sorge, January 29, 

x886.) 

3 Written in English. 
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March 18, 1886. To BebeL 

“I am deep in the revision of the KngUsh translation of 
Capital^ which is now at last goin^ to be published, but as 
the business with I-iebknccht^s fund* is urgent, I must 
snatch half-an-hour or so for a hasty answer to your letter.” 

London, April 29, x886. To Sor^e, 

“I think the printing of the h'nglish translation of 
Capital, Vol. I, will begin in a fortnight or three weeks. 

I have not nearly finished the revision, but 300 pages are 
quite ready for the press and another too nearly ready.” 
August 3, 1886: “The manuscript translation will be 

finished the day after to-morrow and (he final section 
handed over to the publisher; 320 pages are already 
printed, almost corresponding to the third C»cnnan edition.” 

London, August b, i8 86. To Bebe/, 

“Yesterday finally finished with the MS. translation; 
twenty-three sheets are set and ready in proof.’* 

Eastbourne. Aity^ust it, 1886. To Ktiutj^hy. 

“I pin promise absolutely nothing » within a definite 
short time: (i) it all depends on the pressure of the proof 
sheets (of the bmglish edition) every one of which I must 
read most carefully over at least tlireo times during the 
first and second revisions of the proofs, (2) 1 have got such 
a heap of urgent correspondence— —completely interrupted 
for three months — pilctl up, which I must get out of the 
way first; (3) two MSS, have been reposing with me for 
seven months awaiting revision.** 

Eastbourne. August 13, 1886, To Phrence Kelley JPisch- 
newe/sky. 

“Overwork compelled me to sus]*>encl al/ my corre- 
spondence (such as did not command immediate despatch) 

» Probably celers «> tlw fund lor victitiM ot the Socialist JLaw. RngdU 
endoiMN tf’xo. 

* Kauc*iky wislictl to wMtl the MS, ol h«i book Tt/f hton&mu Teaeka^ 

0/ Karl Marx, published iu K8S7. 
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r"e"dy for ^--^7 

“Unless the tode arrangements are very diflFcrent in 
America from those in Europe, the booksellers will not 
deal in works published by outside establishments belonmns 
to a worfang men s party. This is why Chartist and Owfnitf 
publications are nowhere preserved and nowhere to be had 
not even in the British Museum; and why all our German 
party publications are — and were long before the Socialist 
Law not to be had through the trade, and remained 
unknown to ^e public^ outside the party. That is a state 
or things ^ which sometimes cannot be avoided, but ought 
to be avoided wherever possible. And you will not blame 
me if I wish to avoid it for the English translations of my 
writings, having suffered from it in Germany for more 
than forty years. The state of things in England is such 
that publishers can be got— either now or in the near 
future — ^for Socialist works. 


[Engels insisted that the first work of the socialist 
organizations was to get out good and simple propaganda 
pamphlets and that neither Cajyital nor the Cottifnunist 
Manifesto was suitable for people just coming into the 
movement] . . . “lighter, more popular literature for real 
propaganda” was required first. (To F. K. Wischnewetsky, 
August 13, 1886.) 

“A very good bit of work would be a series of pamphlets 
stating in popular language the contents of T>as KapitaL 
The theory of surplus value; Co-operation, Manufacture, 
Modern Industry, No. 2 ; Accumulation and the history of 
primitive accumulation. No. 3; the development of surplus- 
value-making in Colonies (last chapter). No. 4.” — (Ibid.) 

“The first immediate start must be made with practice, 
and for that a whole new literature is required.” “Once 
people have got on to something like right lines, the 
Manifesto will not fail to make its impression.” (To Sorge, 
March 10, 1887.) 


X Written m Eug-lish. 
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Eastbourne, August 18, i886. To Behei. 

“It is a long time since I gave yon any news of myself 
butj for one thing, there were no special events about which 
it seemed necessary to exchange opinions and, for another 
I had to slave away so hard at the MS. of the Capital 
translation that for about ten weeks 1 have been obliged, 
literally and on principle, to suppress all correspondence 
which did not demand immediate attention. Now that is 
dealt with, too, and so only the very laborious proof 
reading still pursues me here to the seaside. , , 


Eondon, September Sy 1886. To Sorge, 

“The translation of Cnpitai is being published by 
"SSf , Swan Sonncnschein, I-owrey & Co., Paternoster Square, 
London , • . the whole MS. is in the printers* hands,’* 


London. September 16, 1886. To Sorge. 

“After the (threefold) correction of the Capital transla- 
tion had kept me so Iiard at it for weeks that I was hindered 
from doing other things, it is now coming in as thick as 
your fist. Six sheets to be delivered every week . . 
[Sending copies of To-^day and of the Cowmonzvetd.']'^ “I am 
also sending you some spare proofs of the translation of 
Capital so that you n\ay see how it is going on and how the 
thing looks . . .** [Has had an internal illness for three years 
and is] “no longer fit for active service,” but “as soon as 
the translation is finished 1 must above all rid myself 
of the secondary work pressed upon me — revision of other 
people’s work, especially translations — and refuse to allow 
any more to be imposed on me, so that I can get back to 
the third volume. It is lying there all ready dictated, 
but there is another good six months* hard work in it.» 
This damned Knglish tninslation has cost me nearly a 
jrear. But it was absolutely necessary and I do not regret 
It either.” 

‘ *rhe Commomjdtalf edited 1:835—89 by William Mtwrts. 

Engels compieted Vol, 111 of Capital in the laet year of Uis life, 1894. 
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London, September 1886. To Sorge. 

“The proofs went off yesterday, the Common'weals up 
to September loth follow to-day; the To-days I must first 
hunt out. 

London. November ig, To Sorge, 

“This morning I took the final proofs of the prefaces to 
the publisher and. so am at last free from this incubus.** 

January ii, 1887. To Sorge, 

The £^nglish translation of Capital is going off to you 
by registered post herewith. Last week one parcel — ^two 
Common’weals, one To-day^ etc. . . . Capital is going with 
a rush here, arrangements have been made for export to 
America. This will soon make the point of view clear to 
the Yankees.** 

February 12, 1887. 

“The Hnglish Capital is selling very well; the ass of a 
publisher, who had no notion what he had got hold of, 
IS quite surprised.** 

M.arch 10, 1887. 

“The thing is selling very well in America too . . . and 
here the sale has been so rapid that the whole first edition, 
except fifty copies, is already exhausted and the second 
edition — still at the same price — is printing. And this 
despite very little advertising and before a single big paper 
has given it a notice. The only serious article on it was in 
the Athenaeum on March 5th — very favourable. . . .** 

The review of Capital referred to by Engels occupied 
the leading place in the Athenaeum of March 5, 1887. 
Some extracts follow: 

“. . . There is no doubt that in these two volumes is con- 
tained the pith of the doctrines which . . . are having so striking 
an effect, not only over the continent of Europe, but in England 
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and America. The infiiience that they have acquired is, in 
short, an ever-increasing factor in the most modern speculations 
on political and social economy in ever} civiliz,ed country. 
To many persons they are much more than this: they are a 
new gospel, almost in a few instances taking the place that 
Herr Kngels claims for JDas Kapital generally, of being ‘the 
Bible of the working class.’ So great a position has not been 
won by any work on economic science since the appearance of 
The 14^*€alth of Ntitiofn\ and there is at once this dilfercnce and 
similarity between the two — ^that whereas Smith came as the 
prophet of the midcilc class just at the time that it was approach- 
ing its political zenith, Marx comes as the ]'>r<.)pliict of the 
working class just at the time that, to all appearances, and 
especially in the country which he has selected as the principal 
field for his inquiries, that class is attaining the dominant 
political influence in its turn. But there the similarity for the 
most part ends. Marx is on the side ol'the actual workers in 
a far more definite sense than Smith was ever on the side of the 
employers; for while the conclusions of the latter favourable 
to capitalists were, in a measure, indirect and unconscious, 
the conclusions of the former in exclusive favour of labourers 
arc direct and even vehement. 'The philosopher of the latter 
half of the i 8 th century, contemplating current economical 
relations, found much to admire; the philosopher of the latter 
half of the 19 th, subjecting them to a similar analysis, flnds 
them altogether un.Hatisfaclory' — alike tinscientific and unjust. 
All these circumstances invest, therefore, the teachings of this 
particularly acute thinker with an interest such as cun scarcely 
be claimed by any other thinker of the present day,” 

The reviewer next complains that Marx has chosen a “mode 
of expression” of “the least attractive kind — the mocie, namely, 
of representing the principal jioints of his argument by alge- 
braical symbols.” 'i'his is “irritating and confusing” except to 
mathematicians. Moreover, the style “is at all times diflicult 
enough. ICnglish readers accustonxed to the easy diction of 
Adam Smith and the lucid periods of John Stuart Mill (of 
whom, by-tlie-by, either as logician or economist, Marx had 
but a poor opinion) will find the construin of Marx’s sentences 
exceedingly tough work. His conciseness of expression in 
union with lengthy and often invc^lved arguments, his peculiar 
scientific method and the use of a technology entirely his own 
all conspire to make it so . . 

“Under the gviise of a critical analysis ol capital, Karl 
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Marx s work is principally a polemic against capitalists and 
the capitalist mode of production, and it is this polemical tone 
which IS Its chief charm, though not the secret of its great 
success. That lies much deeper . . namely, in his warm sympathy 
with the class which subsists on wages — the proletariat, as he 

in common with other Socialistic writers, calls it ^and his 

powerful denunciation of the grave evils which he is easilv 
able to show result to this class from a too absorbing pursuit 
of wealth on the part of the wage-payers.** 

IVIarx^s historical review of English industry is then dis- 
cussed: ‘The earlier part of this historical review is unsatis- 
factory and quite superficial, but the later part is in the highest 
interesting. . . . M!arx has drawn not only upon the 
works of contemporary economists and a great variety of 
parliamentary and other reports, but upon the writings also 
of the earliest English economists of the i6th and 17th cen- 
turies, with which he shows a familiarity quite unusual. He 
traces with much amplitude and acuteness the progress . . , 
to the system of congregated production, whose last develop- 
ment is found in the modern factory.** He exhibits “with skill 
and full knowledge’* the resiolts in the spheres of agriculture 
and manufacture. His remarks on the part played by machinery 
are “very profound” Jdiough here and on some other points 
there is a ‘^tendency to over-refinement” in the reasonings. 

Marx, according to the reviewer, “is a warm admirer of the 
English Factory Acts and a capable historian of them; nor 
can there be any doubt that it is much owing to his influence 
that this beneficent kind of legislation has of late spread so 
much in other countries. If Europe is to be saved from the 
Social revolution that he believes to be impending, it will only 
be, he thinks, by taking prompt action in this and similar 
directions. “The principal economical novelties in Marx’s sys- 
tem are, first, his peculiar interpretation of the term “Capital”; 
second, his resulting novel conception of value; third,^ his 
characteristic theorem of surplus value; with which is united, 
fourth, his doctrine of the ‘normal working day.’ ” “Capital, 
according to him, is divided between two categories, constant 
and variable,” etc., etc. . . . “No simple statement could give 
any just idea of the erudition and ingenuity displayed through- 
out, in, for instance, his theory of value, which is argued ^th 
a closeness and in a region of abstract conceptions at times 
almost bewildering. Yet no one can pretend to comprehend and 
still less to pronounce fairly on his doctrine who has not 
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mastered this conception of value and that other one of Labour 
force, the two pillars of the system. If that reconsideration of 
certain of the fundamental bases ot j'tolitical economy, which 
many desire and some foresee, should over come about, the 
position which these speculations must take towards it cannot 
rail to be of the highest significance and importance.’* 

Engels in his Preface (p. xiv) refers to Marx’s view (in 
1871) of the possibility of “peaceful and legal” social 
revolution in England, with a “pro-slavery rebellion” of 
the ruling class as its consequence. 'I'hirty years later, when 
monopoly capital, state power, state bureaucracy and 
militarism had. established their grip, Lenin, the successor 
of Marx and Eaigehs, basing his argument on the theory 
of the State which they had developed, showed, in his 
book State and Revolution (1917), why hmglaud was no 
longer the one possible exception to the rule that “the 
working-class cannot simply lay hold of the ready made 
State machinery and wield it for its own purposes.”* I^cnin 
left the last chapter of his book unwritten when, in October 
1917, he led the first victorious proletarian revolution. 

Note on the reprint » The present reprint and supple- 

ment provide such primary essentials as the original English 
text (cf. p. 803), the chief later additions, a subject index, an 
indexed list of authorities, etc. Hut our bhiglish text still re- 
quires; (i) Some technical revision (cpiotations and references); 
(a) comparison with the recently revised C»erman text (1932); 
and (3) dcsiMte the great permanent value of the translation, a 
reconsideration of some points in it. baigels himself, who de- 
manded very high standards from translators, was rarely satis- 
fied. Meanwhile, fifty years after he gave us the English Capital^ 
Volume I, we possess no trustworthy translation of Volumes 
II and III, and no translation at all of Volume IV, 

A collated text of Capital is at present (i 93 B) being prepared 
by the Marx-Engels-IwCnin Institute, Moscow. 

* Preface to the Gertwau (‘iliticui (sSya) ol the K*9mtnuntu Hng:lHh edition 

(1888), X933, p. 8. Lemn, State ofut Kevaiutton, Ch.tp. Ill (*). 
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